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Art.  L— the  LIMITS  OF  EELIGIOUS  THOUGHT, 

By  Henry  B.  Smith,  D.D. 

The  Limits  of  Heligious  ThougJU  examined  m  Eight  Lectwres 
delivered  before  the  University  of  Oxford^  in  1858,  on  the 
Bampton  Foundation.  By  Henry  Lonquevillb  Mansel, 
B.D.,  Header  in  Moral  and  Metaphysical  Philosophy  at  Mag- 
dalen College,  Tutor  and  late  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College. 
First  American  from  the  third  London  edition.  With  the 
notes  translated.  Boston :  Gould  &  Lincoln.  1859.   Pp.  364. 

Since  the  Bampton  Lectures  of  1832,  by  Dr.  Hampden,  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Hereford  in  184:8,  no  coui*se  has  aroused  so 
much  discussion  as  this  of  Mr.  Mansel.  The  controversy  in  the 
two  cases  sprung  from  very  different  causes.  Dr.  Hampden  read 
on  the  Scholastic  Philosophy  considered  in  Relation  to  Christ- 
ian Theology,  opposing  what  Mr.  Mansel  would  call  theologi- 
cal dogmatism ;  and  called  out  in  opposition  the  staunchest 
defenders  of  orthodoxy.  Mr.  Mansel's  aim  is  to  set  forth  the 
limits  not  only  of  religious,  but  of  all  thought  in  respect  to  the 
ultimate  problems  of  theological  and  philosophical  speculation  ; 
and  he  has  been  opposed  chiefly  by  the  rationalists.    The 
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Bibiiop  of  Hereford  wae  censiired  bj  the  acme  riagf  iha:  £Dd 
8L  allj  in  the  Beader  at  X&gdaieL  GuLerc:. 

Tot  the  particular  task  TrLicL  be  iXDder:o:>k — ^that  :<f  repell- 
ing tLe  arrogance  of  the  acTocaitf  of  the  aL-solme  pLiiosophv. 
Mr.  Maiisel  hae  some  exee&ent  cualificct^Diis.  £i^  ProU- 
ftnnena  Lo^rtca  showed  him  to  l*e  an  €3:ac:  ftnaeixt  of  the 
formal  logic :  hie  leccoxeE  an  Kant  and  iii«  arncie  on  Meia- 
pb  V6ic8  indicated  famiiiarirr  vidb  the  hirher  themes  of  spec- 
ulation :  and  these  Caxcpioxi  Lecmre?  are  iZusCraied  thrjugh- 
ont  bj  the  fruitB  of  much  reading  amoitg  the  PreiicL  and 
German  as  ixrell  as  the  English  phijOaiC>phe:%.  The  v&Ine  of 
the  American  edition  to  the  general  reader  is  iiicreased  l-j  the 
careful  translation  of  the  notes  Lt  Pro!  T.  L  Lincoln*  of 
Brc»wn  UniversitT. 

Another  circumstance  added  to  the  almosr  ea^rer  curiositr 
vith  which  these  Lectures  were  weicc»med.  TLev  were  her- 
aided  as  containing  the  application  of  the  sysrem  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  to  the  high&^i  fnbjects  of 
human  thought  That  philosophj,  it  was  said,  having  beat  back 
the  proud  wares  of  the  Teutonic  q>eculatian,  haTing  exposed 
the  delusion  of  a  Philosophv  of  the  Absolute,  bj  showing  that 
of  that  Absolute  we  cannot  fcmn  any  positive  conception 
whatever,  was  now  to  be  brought  into  the  form  of  a  Philoso- 
phy of  Beligion,  and,  as  such,  to  deprive  the  rationalist  of  all 
power  by  taking  his  weapons  out  of  his  hands.  His  own  argu- 
ments against  revelation  were  to  be  turned  against  himself. 
^'  No  difficnltj,"  sajs  Sir  TTilliam,  in  a  motto  prefixed  to  these 
Lectures,  "  emerges  in  theology  which  has  not  previously 
emerged  in  philosophy."  For  philosophy,  it  is  claimed,  phi- 
losophy itself  teaches  us  that  the  rational  knowledge  of  what 
is  infinite  and  absolute  is  but  a  nescience,  an  impotence,  a 
negation  ;  and,  consequently — this  is  the  inference,  enforces  the 
lesson  of  that  humility  which  is  the  beginning  of  aU  true  wis- 
dom. And  thus  the  mind  is  duly  prepared  to  receive  the  pos- 
itive evidence  for  the  Christian  revelation.  What  Bishop  But- 
ler accomplished  in  respect  to  the  deism  of  the  eighteentli 
century  is  here  achieved  in  respect  to  the  pantheism  or  ration- 
alism of  the  nineteenth  century ;  if  not  refuted,  it  is  brought 
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to  silence.  The  Hshop  of  Durham  showed  that  there  were 
DO  greiater  difficulties  in  the  sphere  of  religions  truth  than  are 
found  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature;  that  in  this 
respect  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  two.  His  Analogy  is 
an  expansion  of  the  sagacious  observation  of  Origen,  ^'  that  he 
who  believes  the  Scriptures  to  have  proceeded  from  Him  who 
is  the  Author  of  Nature  may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort 
of  difficulties  in  it  as  are  found  in  the  constitution  of  Nature." 
In  the  same  way,  it  is  argued,  may  it  be  shown  that  there  are 
no  more  and  no  greater  difficulties  about  the  substantive  tniths 
of  revelation  than  there  are  attending  the  ultimate  verities  of 
reason  itself;  and  hence,  on  account  of  such  difficulties,  no* 
rationalist  can  rationally  quarrel  with  the  Christian  faith. 

Establishing  these  points,  the  Scottish  philosophy,  in  con* 
trast  with  the  presumptuous  systems  of  the  Continent,  will' 
have  earned,  better  than  any  monarch,  the  title  of  Defensor 
Fidei.  In  its  earliest  expounders,  and  even  in  some  of  its. 
later  advocates,  having  taken  an  attitude  of  comparative  indif- 
ference to  the  peculiar  and  positive  doctrines  of  Christianity  ;. 
now  in  its  latest  development  and  sharpest  statement  it  is  to 
become  their  shield  and  bulwark ;  or,  if  not  that,  it  is  to  keep 
the  enemy  fully  employed  in  defending  himself,  leaving  Christ- 
ianity the  mean  while  to  go  on  and  do  its  work  unhindered. 

And  there  is  much  in  the  plan,  the  method,  and  the  spirit 
of  Mr.  Mansel's  book  which  we  thoroughly  like  and  approve. 
His  spirit  is  reverent  He  is  himself  an  example  of  the  union 
of  the  humility  of  faith  with  the  keenness  and  subtlety  of  the 
philosophic  intellect  The  praise  of  fairness  and  candor 
deservedly  belongs  to  him.  lliere  is  nothing  in  his  Lectures 
of  the  bitterness  of  the  polemic  or  of  the  bigotry  of  the  dog- 
matist The  state  of  the  question,  on  which  so  much  depends, 
is  usually  put  sharply  and  cautiously.  From  beginning  to  end 
he  marches  with  a  sure  step  in  a  definite  and  conscious  order ; 
nor  does  he  falter  in  his  argument  or  shrink  from  any  conclu- 
sion it  aeems  to  impose  upon  him ;  and  as  far  as  his  main  object 
is  concerned,  viz.,  the  proof  of  the  position,  that  there  are 
no  greater  difficulties  in  the  sphere  of  theology  than  in  that  of 
philosophy,  and  that  the  difficulties  of  the  two  on  the  most 
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important  point?  are  reallv  identical,  hk  irnrk  k  snccesfhL 
Til  if  thesis  is  well  maintained.  C^  anndierpniiit.  too.  iie  is  no 
less  TO  be  commended.  ihonrL  it  eomes  tit-  someviia:  more 
incidentally.  Hi^  posiiioTi  irvoives  liie  inierenee  ia:  the  pre- 
tension of  the  alvsoiuTe  phiiosopbT.  or  ranonalism.  or  pantheism 
— cal':  i:  as  vot  lilcase.  to  be  able  ic-  de^eini  all  rmi  out  of 
its  OWE  principles  or  assumptions^sc-  as  ir'snt^er^ede  the  neeessirr 
of  B  revelaiion.  is  nturator^  and  imp>ae:bit:.  The  knowiedrre 
of  the  Infinite  or  Absolme  ir.  snct  a  war.  or  in  snch  a  sense,  as 
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to  implv  the  poasibiliry  of  an  c  p^irr-i  dedncri.it  o:  all  tmrh. 
even  of  all  neceasarv  or  needed  imtL.  r-otn  its  sole  posmiares 
is.  in  fiact,  one  of  ilie  irrande«t  iialincinaricins  tiiat  e^er  tk>5- 
sessed  die  mind  o:  man.  Tiie  feat  is  areomplished.  in  anv 
alleired  instances  o:'  such  constmction.  ol:v  br  siinpim:  in  the 
phenomena  of  experience,  liie  c  j^^^f^ov^'  data,  in  a  most 
undemonstrative  method  imo  the  crises  or  joints  of  the  alleged 
developing  process.  Tiiis  is  intT  exemplified  in  almos:  all  the 
German  systems ;  in  Scheliinir's  Phiiosopbr  of  Xamre  and  in 
Heirel's  Logic  in  the  most  conspicnons  manner. 

lint  Mr.  ilanselV  book,  if  we  nnderstand  its  imtwrt  and  pnr- 
T^ort.  claims  to  do  something  mare  liian  all  this,  tiionrh  this 
would  seem  to  be  enomrii  for  arv  .>rdinarv  c-'^nt^ae  o:  eirrhr 
Bampton  Lectures.  And  i:  is  in  this  work  of  snpererogarion. — 
fer  snch  it  seems  to  ns  to  be  in  view  of  tiie  real  exigencies  of 
the  argnment.  that  the  chief  delect  of  tiiis  aiiie  vojnme  is  t-'  be 
tound.  This  additional  point  too  has  calied  forth  some  of  tiie 
stronces:  encominms  of  these  discussions  both  in  Enrriand  and 
cmr  own  countrv.  For  it  is  this  wiiici.  t.^rms  one  of  the  spe- 
cialities  of  the  t«!iiios:>pi:v  of  Sir  TTillian:  Hamilton,  and  which 
is  considered  i>v  marv  as  his  y»os:  and  iasrinir  contrlhnrion  to 
metapbvsical  science.  It  consists  ir.  the  p.>!ii:iot  tha:  our  ideas 
if  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  mere"!y  negative ;  tha:  all  there 
is  ^ii^-^n:  then:  is  ar.  effort  of  the  mind  i.-  ci'^nceive  something 
wiiicL  ::  canno:  p.>ssi:iiv  conceive :  that  the  atrempt  to  c^n- 
■?e:^'t  these  iieas  as  T»«it:ve  brines  ns  ont  ini*'-  ar.  ondiess  scries 
•:  £Ti::nomies  and  contradictions.  And,  closo^v  connected 
wiiL  this,  is  tiie  furtiier  dorma.  sanposetl  t/^  bo  consistent  with 
::.  that  the  htunan  mind,  nlaced  thns  between  two  opposite  and 
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contradictory  positions  as  to  the  highest  and  most  vital  snbjecte 
of  philosophical  and  theological  investigation,  is  still  compelled 
by  a  belief,  which  is  blind  but  sure,  to  assent  (o  one  of  these 
contradictories  and  there  rest.  Belief  comes  in  and  takes  the 
place  of  knowledge ;  we  believe  what  we  can  neither  know 
nor  conceive.  And  so  the  haven  of  philosophy  and  religion  is 
.  the  same,  and  on  this  basis  reason  and  faith  can  be  adjusted ; 
all  is  resolved  into  blind  belief. 

These  positions  make  the  pith  of  Mr.  Hansel's  argument ; 
they  constitute  its  underlying  postulates.  They  do  not  consti- 
tute its  force ;  they  lead,  we  think,  to  conclusions  which  rob  it 
of  its  vitality  and  validit/.  But  before  considering  them  more 
particularly,  it  will  be  needful  to  give  a  fuller  outline  of  the 
general  course  of  the  argument. 

The  First  Lecture  discusses  and  rejects  both  Dogmatism  and 
Bationalism  as  methods  of  religious  philosophy.  They  are 
viewed  respectively  as  adding  to  or  diminishing  what  is  con- 
tained in  revelation  ;  "  dogmatism  forcing  reason  into  an 
agreement  with  revelation,  and  rationalism  forcing  revelation 
into  an  agreement  with  reason."  The  German  Wolf  and  his 
followers  may  stand  as  representatives  of  the  former,  and  Kant 
and  his  school  of  the  latter.  The  dogmatist,  for  example,  not 
content  with  receiving  the  truths  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarna- 
tion, and  the  Atonement,  on  the  basis  of  revelation,  strives  to 
find  some  d  priori  and  necessary  ground  or  demonstration  for 
them.  The  rationalist  assumes  the  dicta  of  reason  or  con- 
science as  the  test  of  revelation,  accepting  only  so  much  of  it 
as  agrees  with  these  dicta,  and  of  course  must,  if  consistent, 
end  in  the  denial  of  any  need  whatever  of  a  revelation.  Both 
of  these  methods  are  false,  and  yet  in  both  there  is  an  element 
of  truth  :  "  the  province  of  Beason  and  Faith,  the  limits  of  our 
knowledge  and  of  our  ignorance  must  both  be  clearly  deter- 
mined ;  otherwise,  we  may  find  ourselves  dogmatically  pro- 
testing against  dogmatism  and  reasoning  to  prove  the  worth- 
lessness  of  reason,"  (p.  61.)  We  need  then  to  find  some  com- 
mon ground  from  which  we  may  start.  That  is  announced  by 
Mansel  in  the  position  that  "  the  proper  object  of  criticism  is  not 
ReUgion^  natural  or  revealed^  hut  the  human  mind  in  its  rela- 
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laeuiLrt^  auc  tiit  '.•••ud:::  ^'^  cr  tiiei:  i^nTTiinr  esfirciSL.""  Thai 
it  tut  rtsa!  iL'iu:—  it  a-  ;■.  i:i€  T,!T!iit=>  c  I4.tr: mivgr  Zjuonriit. 

auC    tlui    ir   K     :.*^    aj?vrt;r*fL    17    ?TiT^*srirrnr!Tir-  llii  iaCIlilife   cd 

eiiov  *  iba:  ::jt  iiiuiit  •:»:  PcLrjour  and  T-iLii-sioi-hAca.  iLcnixriii 
art  :ij*  c<aiZit.'  auc  i:  s-o.  •  tLt  ciae:  lomidaiiOL  o:'  rcLxrinns 
raijoiiaijsm  it  err  IroiL  tiiCi*;:  il'" 

Tiiuue  curioa^  ir  su'jl  matie;^  "v-IL  a:  ouse  nonce,  du;:  Xr. 
Hautfe!  prt»i#ciBefc  ic  viirFiit  liit  amie  iiieuji»L  or  njcmirr  viiish 
jU/ckt  provouLQeL  a.  tiit  i»ejmiiiiir  cc  iis?  ZascT  or  Hjt  Hn- 
luaL  ViidcrgiaijdiDc.  auc  vLiiu.  £axn  se:  icrn.  aTi  liit  oniske:  :•: 
iiie  GriucJBiL  of  Purt  L*:as':»L.    L  »  ar  esainiiiatii»t  cc  ibe 

jedj^.  Kiioviiiff  iLt  lacnlnt*  and  iiifiir  sffOT*^.  i:  i?  alji'ireii 
Uia:  v't  iiti^e  uit  meaiif  a:  Qeierzniiiiiir  ^lOu  iiit  iupiLintfr  can 
aocutcjplibL  \riia:  c»":»J€jc:t  comf:  viiiiii.  iLeir  p:iiD:»a».  Bzu 
Uqgii-.niTig  ii.  iLifr  vbt.  Lc»ckfc  aiid  TvaTii  cazzis:  iv  eiii-relT  dif- 
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ve?«tl  aud  iifeoeBbarr  tmtiis  uo*:  direcilT  ^rivei.   rx  j^asie  c-r  is 

ixiiii^^d  lie  ii:TeBrigari:»L  ii:  t»:»:ii  cases.  And  s:-  i:  is  viiL  Mr, 
llaijBeL  Hi?  Btaienteiia"  aboui  C'Hr  jiC'ver^  •?:*  inovii;^  are  all 
iiiidfe  in  vitw  of  Lit  LT^K^iLtsia.  iLa:  ve  n&r.T):*;  hare  a  k»ti- 
ception  of  "wLa:  it  Iiiiiic  aiii  Abaxiitc.  r*eacie&. ::  r:*&T  veil 
\^  doub^^d  -wlieTLer  ilere  is  no:  an  easendai  tallacv  iLrolved 

m 

111  die  zne^hvi  ise'il  How  can  we  detemdae  vLa:  a  given 
lacuitr  cao  or  caunox  do.  in  anr  other  war  xhan  :«t  a:i  iiispec- 
tio!i  of  it£  doings  f  And  how  can  we  know  iis  doin^  in  any 
c^Ler  war.  tLan  bj  viewing  it  in  cc*nnecrion  with  ihe  objects 
alx/ut  which  it  is  employed  f  Can  any  d^k>ri  examination 
of  perception  tell  ns  what  we  can  perceive  i  If  I  want  to 
know  whether  I  can  know  anr  tmth.  how  can  I  find  that  ont 
in  any  other  way  than  by  looking  at  the  trath  itself,  and  ask- 
ing myfel^  do  I  know  it  or  not  f  If  I  want  to  know  whether  I 
bare  any  idea  of  an  infinite  being,  how  .can  I  know  that» 
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excepting  in  and  throagh  the  idea  itself?  A  knowledge  of  the 
facnltj  apart  and  separate  from  its  objects,  is  the  knowledge  of 
a  mere  abstract  activity,  and  mo  activity  can  be  truly  known 
except  in  its  ends  or  objects.  Bat  waiving  this  point  for  the 
present,  we  will  follow  the  course  of  the  argument  a  step 
farther. 

The  Second  Lecture  is  intended  to  prove  the  position  that  a 
Rational  Theology  is  a  chimera.  The  author  here  examines 
some  of  the  attempts  to  get  at  a  philosophy  of  religion  on  the 
objective  or  metaphysical  side,  as  preparatory  to  the  exposition, 
in  the  Tliird  Lecture,  of  the  psychological  method.  Any  such 
objective  knowledge  of  Ood,  he  says,  is  impossible,  because 
the  ideas  by  which  alone  we  can  define  or  describe  what  God 
is,  lead  to  absolute  contradictions.  Because  they  lead  to  such, 
they  are  no  objects  of  knowledge  at  all ;  in  respect  to  know- 
ledge they  are  negations ;  all  that  we  mean  when  we  allege 
that  we  have  a  knowledge  of  them,  is  that  we  try  to  think  them 
and  cannot.  The  thought  we  have  of  them  is  simply  a  baf- 
fling of  thought  The  chief  of  these  ideas  are  the  Infinite,  the 
Absolute,  and  the  First  Cause.  It  is  of  these  that  we  can 
form  no  conception  whatever.  While  saying  this,  Mr.  Mansel 
also  holds,  that  these  are  the  very  ideas  by  which  God  in  his 
essential  being  is  and  must  be  defined  or  described.  AH  the 
main  ideaa,  in  short,  by  which  we  are  wont  to  describe  the 
Divine  being  or  nature,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  finite, 
are  utterly  inconceivable,  and  involve  us  in  point-blank  con- 
tradictions as  soon  as  we  attempt  to  bring  them  into  the  range 
of  conscious  thought.  And  not  only  is  tiiis  the  case  when  we 
take  these  ideas  singly,  but  also  when  we  view  them  in  their 
mutual  relations ;  "  the  conception  of  an  eternal  causation  is 
incompatible  with  the  Absolute ;"  "  the  Absolute  cannot  be 
conceived  as  a  necessary  and  unconscious  cause,  nor  as  a  volun- 
tary and  conscious  cause,  nor  as  possessing  consciousness  at  all, 
nor  as  containing  in  itself  any  kind  of  relation,  nor  as  one  and 
simple  out  of  all  relation."  In  short,  ^'the  fundamental  con- 
ceptions of  national  Theology  are  self-destructive."  The  sum 
of  his  argument  here  is  given  as  follows :  "  The  conception  of 
he  Absolute  and  Infinite,  from  whatever  side  we  view  it. 
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appears  encompassed  with  contradictions.  There  is  a  contra- 
diction in  snppo&ing  svtch  an  object  to  exist,  whether  alone  or 
in  conjunction  with  others,  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  sup- 
posing it  not  to  exist.  There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving 
it  as  one,  and  there  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  many. 
There  is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  as  ]»ers4:»nal,  and  there 
is  a  contradiction  in  conceiving  it  a>  impersonal.  It  cannot, 
without  contradiction,  be  represented  as  active,  nor.  without 
e-jual  contradiction,  be  represented  as  inactive.     It  cannot  be 

conceived  as  the  sum  of  all  existence,  nor  vet  can  it  be  con- 

■ 

ceived  as  part  only  of  that  sum." 

If  all  this  be  so  and  be  true,  what  follows  f  It  follows,  (1) 
That  we  cannot  have  anv  rational  the«;»lo£ry :  in  forminff  theo- 
losrv  we  must  renounce  reason.  We  have  no  rational  ideas 
out  of  which  theology  can  be  formed.  We  have  only  negative 
quantities  to  work  with.  That  is,  as  far  as  reason  is  concerned, 
we  do  and  must  say  that  we  abandon  the  field  to  the  pantheist 
or  atheist.  What,  then,  about  natural  theolosv  i  What,  then, 
about  theism,  on  philosophical  grounds,  as  opposed  to  pan- 
theism and  atheism  I  Mr.  Mansel  capitulates  to  the  pantheist,  as 
far  as  reason  is  concerned.  He  says  expressly,  that  if  we  have 
anv  idea  of  the  absolute  and  infinite,  it  is,  and  it  must  be,  that 
of  the  pantheist.  He  says  definitely,  that  the  only  idea  of  the 
infinite  and  absolute  which  we  can  have,  is  one  that  authorizes 
all  the  pantheistic  inferences.  He  concedes  to  the  pantheist, 
that  personality,  and  the  real  existence  of  the  finite  and  the 
relative  cannot,  on  grounds  of  reason,  be  reconciled  with  the 
ideas  of  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being.  This  is  what  all  tlie 
pantheists  have  been  saying :  and  Mr.  Mansel  says  that  they 
are  right  in  saying  so,  on  rational  grounds. 

In  short*  as  far  as  the  philosophic^il  question  between  the 
theist  and  pantheist  is  concerned,  this  work,  coming  from  a 
theist  and  a  believer,  capitulates  to  the  pantlieist  and  the  unbe- 
liever. It  says  that,  starting  from  reason  alone,  and  inquiring 
for  that  system  which  wiU  solve  the  problem  of  the  universe, 
in  that  relation,  oa  this  gronnd,  the  pantheist  has  all  the  ad- 
vantage. We  are  awmre  that  it  also  brings  objections  to  pan- 
theiam;  bat  tiban  olgeelioiiB  are  (tf  no  weight  after  he  has 
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granted  all  that  Hegel  himself  would  or  conld  ask  as  to  the 
idea  of  the  Absolnte  and  Infinite — ^^  if  we  have  any." 

But  (2)  this  Lecture  says,  that  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
is  not  that  the  pantheist  is  right,  but  that  neither  he  nor  the 
theist  has  any  idea  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  at  all.  But  of 
what  avail  is  this,  as  against  the  pantheist:  he  accepts  the 
concessions  and  denies  the  inference ;  and,  with  the  conces^ 
sions,  we  do  not  see  how  the  inference  can  be  forced  upon  him. 
Besides — ^wherein  consists  the  logic  of  the  inference  1  In  at- 
tempting to  carry  out  an  idea,  to  apply  it  in  the  sphere  of  rela* 
tions,  I  find  that  it  involves  me  in  contradictions :  What 
then  ?  Does  that  prove  tliat  I  have  not  the  idea  ?  No ;  it  only, 
at  the  utmost,  proves  that  I  cannot  develope  it  in  consistency 
and  harmony  with  other  ideas.  It  may  prove,  we  think  it 
does  prove,  that  by  d  priori  reasoning  upon  or  from  the  Abso- 
lnte and  Infinite,  human  reason  cannot  develope  the  relative 
and  finite ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that  the  ideas  of  the  Infinite 
and  Absolute  are  null  in  the  eye  of  reason.  Whether  these 
ideas  be  or  be  not  merely  negative,  we  do  not  now  discuss ;  we 
simply  say,  that  the  fact  that  we  cannot  interpret  them  in 
relation  to  each  other  and  in  relation  to  the  finite,  does  not 
prove  them  to  be  no  ideas  at  all. 

Another  (3)  inference  would  seem  to  follow  from  Mr.  Man- 
selPs  position,  viz.,  universal  skepticism,  as  far  as  reason  goes, 
in  respect  to  the  validity  of  our  highest  rational  ideas.  If  they 
all  lead  us  into  absolute  contradiction,  what  is  this  but  the  very 
essence  of  skepticism  ?  Our  author  seems  to  feel  that  some  per- 
sons might  make  this  inference,  and  says,  (p.  85 :)  '^  No  conclu- 
sion can  be  drawn  from  it  in  favor  of  universal  skepticism ; 
first,  because  universal  skepticism  equally  destroys  itself;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  contradictions  thus  detected  belong  not 
to  the  use  of  reason  in  general,  but  only  to  its  exercise  on  one 
particular  object  of  thought."  This  is  all  he  has  to  say  about 
it.  As  to  tiie  "  first"  reply,  it  is  simply  confirmatory ;  it 
makes  out  the  most  thorough-going  skepticism.  Having 
granted  the  rational  validity  of  skepticism  as  to  the  highest 
ideas,  what  if  skepticism  does  logically  destroy  itself;  it  does 
no  more  with  itself  than  you  have  granted  may  be  done  with 
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ciaiiiih.  "r  :iia:  tut  jiroT^er  iiilcrBXioe  iron:  'liifi&e  mcrr-iii;:-.: 
<;vii'-raUi'niuut  it  iju:  wiernicieii^  bin  iKsiifif.  Iiea?nL  ih::.- 
pr*^^»5C  iii:5'OVBii" — vt  miHT  "uelie^t !    Tiuf  mirr  iit  ^e"^  v-vl 

cant  of  tij'jw;  who  Qo  xi'.i:  ?  Hov  car  vt  c'ie^^k:  sh'jL  ■"  tii-. 
iv^ytgmv.v  aud  nsaboualpieues  irf  i»€jliel".  viieL  reason  r  '"e^  r. 
irtTj^aiivt  r^ji'jxihf;  on  tiit  Bamt  pxIlt^  viiici.  inid.  L^irmf  : 
h^tviH'jii  mav  d'jubuiwfc  teacL  us  ic»  believe  11  vba:  vt  a  ij  ■: 
unU^jrHlatia  :  but  bov  cat  i:  teadii  lit  to  ':»elifcre  in  irbn:  :  iii-: 
tiud^nslaiiciiztg  it  a  inert  incoiiBeivabilin' :  iD  irhai  i?  '*!!.•:  r*.:. 
obje(;t  *^' tli'jijfirhi  or  couBcionsiieBE  a:  alL  bu:  the  merf-  ti^seiipe 
*^"  tb»j  cotiditioiii!  uuder  viiicb  consciousxieas  i?  p.Tssi^K.,"  a? 
•^ur  author,  \u  another  place  *ji.  11('»  Bays  iLa:  the  lr.£r.::f-  nrjd 
the  A  Wjlute  are. 

V*liat  w«r  do  iiot  uuBappreheDd  the  "WTiter  on  this  poir,:  if  c-ri- 
dfTit  froTii  liih  wtateuieut,  in  the  introdDctiori  to  t!ie  Third  Lees 
ittff^:.  After  having  tshown  that  these  metaphTsical  ideas 
jli^  ..j  vi;  'yjntradictiouB,  and  are  onlv  tlie  negation  of  thought,  he 
Kuvb :  "  'J^Iie  result''  of  tiiifi  examination  is,  that  ^  ire  are  com- 
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pelled  by  the  constitution  of  onr  minds  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
ence of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Being — a  belief  which  appears 
forced  upon  us  as  the  complement  of  our  consciousness  of  the 
relative  and  finite."  The  underlying  philosophy  of  this  leap 
from  negation  to  &ithy  is  expressed  in  a  proposition  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  cited  in  the  notes  to  these  Lectures: 
^'  Thought  is  possible  only  in  the  conditioned  interval  between 
two  unconditioned  contradictory  extremes  or  poles,  each  qf 
which  is  aliogether  inconceivable^  hU  qfwhich^  on  theprvnci]^ 
of  excluded  middle^  the  one  or  the  other  is  necessarily  trueJ^ 
What  Mansel  applies  to  religious  truths,  Sir  William  affirms 
universally.  The  amount  of  the  matter,  as  here  applied,  is 
this ;  the  Absolute,  the  Infinite,  the  First  Cause,  when  we  try 
to  think  them,  lead  into  absolute  contradictions ;  but  we  cannot 
stay  there ;  between  the  two  equally  inconceivable  opposites, 
we  must  choose.  How  can  we  tell  which  to  choose?  The 
answer  is,  by  belief.  And  notice  here,  we  are  called  upon  to 
believe,  not  in  a  mystery,  not  merely  in  what  may  be  above 
reason,  not  in  something  revealed  on  the  basis  of  adequate  tes- 
timony ;  but  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  what  is  utterly 
inconceivable,  in  what  is  contradictory  to  something  else, 
which,  in  the  eye  of  reason,  is  of  equal  validity ;  in  what  to 
reason  is  merely  a  negation.  And  this,  too,  not  upon  some 
minor  and  relative  points,  but  upon  the  fundamental  ideas  of 
all  philosophy  and  of  all  religion.  Belief,  it  is  said,  here  af- 
firms certain  truths  to  be  positive  and  necessary,  which  reason, 
at  the  same  time,  affirms  to  be  merely  negative.  If  this  does 
not  make  a  dualism — what  does  ? 

And  still  further,  what  is  this  faith,  or  belief,  which  is  thus 
brought  in  at  the  decisive  instant  ?  Whereabouts,  in  the  class- 
ification of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  does  it  belong  ?  To  the 
intellect  ?  Manifestly  not ;  for  if  it  did,  then  it  would  be  an 
act  of  knowledge,  or  of  reason,  and  it  would  involve  a  too  glar- 
ing absurdity  to  say,  that  the  intellect  at  the  same  time  affirms 
these  ideas  to  be  both  positive  and  negative.  But  if  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  intellect,  then  it  must  be  an  instinct  or  a 
feeling,  for  it  certainly  is  not  an  act  of  the  will.  And  so  we 
have  an  instinct  or  feeling  of  the  positive  existence  of  the 
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Absolute  and  Infinite.  And  this  is  mysticism  in  its  most 
vicioas  form.  It  is  not  half  so  good  as  the  intellectual  intuition 
of  Bchelling,  with  which  it  has  a  close  alliance. 

One  point  more,  however,  remains  to  be  pressed  about  this 
taking  all  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  fi*om  the 
sphere  of  reason,  and  assigning  them  over  to  the  guardianship 
of  a  blind  belief.  The  position  that  we  can  believe  that  to 
be  positive  which  reason  declares  to  be  negative  cannot  be 
thought  out  I  believe  that  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  are  po- 
sitive ;  I  know  the  Infinite  and  Absolute  only  as  n^atives. 
Who  has  such  a  double  consciousness  ?  If  I  believe  that  the 
Infinite  is,  I  must  know  that  the  Infinite  is.  The  question  is 
not,  if  I  can  clearly  conceive  fiow  they  are ;  for  that  we  grant 
we  cannot  do.  But  the  question  is,  can  I  believe  that  they 
are,  witliout  knovoing  that  they  are,  or  while  knowing  that  the 
terms  express  merely  negative  ideas  ?  What  a  curious  position 
a  philosopher  has  got  into,  when  he  says :  ^'  I  believe  that  there 
is  an  Absolute  Being,  while  at  the  same  time  I  have  no  con- 
ception, or  only  a  negative  one  of  this  Absolute  Being."  What 
possible  advantage  is  gained,  by  taking  what  is  positive  in  our 
ideas  of  God,  out  of  the  sphere  of  reason,  and  bringing  it 
into  the  sphere  of  faith  7  That  grand  act  of  the  soul  by  which 
we  recognize  the  Infinite — what  warrant  have  we  for  saying 
that  it  is  not  an  act  of  reason  ?  Is  not  reason  the  seat  or  organ 
of  ideas  ?  And  are  not  the  Infinite,  and  Absolute,  and  First 
Cause,  true  ideas  of  the  intelligence  ?  If  not,  what  are  they  ? 
If  they  are,  does  not  reason  know  the  Infinite  and  Absolute 
as  real  ?  And  if  it  does,  does  it  not  also  know — that  they  are 
not  negative  ? 

In  the  Third  Lecture,  Mr.  Mansel  approaches  these  ideas 
from  the  subjective  or  psychological  side.  His  object  here  is 
to  show,  from  an  examination  of  oonsciou^nesSy  that  we  cannot 
fonn  any  positive  conception  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
And  this  he  supposes  to  be  a  more  thorough-going  method 
than  the  metaphysical  or  objective  scrutiny  of  these  ideas.  If  it 
can  be  made  to  appear,  that  such  is  the  structure  of  the  human 
intelligence  that  it  can  only  know  the  finite  and  relative ;  of 
ooarsoi  all  our  supposed  knowledge  of  the  unlimited  and  un- 
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oonditioned  must  be  a  mere  delusion.  We  have  alreadj 
remarked  upon  the  inherent  fallacy  involved  in  the  very 
attempt  If  any  body  comes  to  an  examination  of  the  powerg 
of  the  mind,  widi  a  preconceived  theory,  that  there  are  certain 
things  the  mind  cannot  know,  he  will  be  very  likely  to  define 
the  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  snpport  his  theoretical  postu- 
late. But  not  to  press  this  point,  let  us  see  how  the  criticism 
is  conducted.  Our  lecturer  lays  down  four  conditions  of  all 
consciousness ;  and,  from  these  necessary  conditions  of  all 
consciousness,  makes  his  inference,  that  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite, 
etc,  must  be  only  negative.*  The  fijrst  of  these  conditions  is,  that 
consciousness  necessarily  implies  a  distinction  between  one  ob* 
ject  and  another ;  the  second,  that  it  involves  a  relation  between 
subject  and  object ;  the  third  condition  is  that  of  succession 
and  duration  in  time;  the  fourth  condition  is  personality, 
which  is  ^'  a  limitation  and  relation,  and  hence  inadequate  to 
represent  the  Infinite."  How  this  last  condition  came  to  be 
brought  in  here,  parallel  with  the  others,  we  are  unable  to 
conceive.  He  surely  does  not  mean  to  say  that,  because  we 
are  persons,  we  cannot  conceive  of  any  thing  which  is  not  per- 
sonal. The  only  sense  of  personality,  as  a  condition  of  con- 
sciousness, is,  that  we  who  are  conscious  are  persons.  This  is 
doubtless  a  fact  about  our  consciousness,  about  all  conscious- 
ness— that  only  persons  are  conscious.  But  how  does  it  follow 
from  this,  that  their  consciousness  is  limited  objectively  to  a 
knowledge  of  personality?  The  author  here  argues  thus, 
^'personality  is  essentially  a  limitation  and  a  rdaiianj^  and 
hence,  ''  to  speak  of  an  Absolute  and  Infinite  Person  is  simply 
to  use  language,  to  which,  however  true  it  may  be  in  a  super- 
human sense,  no  mode  of  human  thought  can  possibly  attach 
itself;"  and  yet  he  adds,  that  wo  are  therefore  not  justified  on 
philosophical  grounds  "  in  denying  the  Personality  of  God." 
Why  not  ?  Because,  he  would  say,  "  we  babble  about  no- 
thing under  the  name  of  the  Infinite."  Very  well  :  suppose 
we  do ;  if  the  Infinite  be  really  and  merely  a  negation,  why 
may  we  not  talk  about  an  Infinite  Person?  But  if  we  cannot, 
and  he  says  we  cannot,  then  he  really  grants  that  the  Infinite 
is  something  more  than  he  has  all  along  been  saying  that  it  is. 
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Bes^{«S;  iiie  Isere  ^am  giTes  ^  friiijr  sxd  aqiHrdj  Ae  ground 
Xfy  die  ]MB£tiKifL  If  pcfsofttthj  be  wf <  ii  iwi  ilr  finite,  there 
enuMt  be  en  Tnfinfte  Penoo;  theie  cmnoe  be  a  self-eoinciaiis 
dcslT.  TMs^  he  gaySy  19  what  ananaljabof  cwieckwisiieas  giTcs 
af  itf  resolt :  and  jel,  he  also  aars^  we  miast  beiSere  Aat  God 
is  both  Tfrfmite  and  p«9MiaL  He  aOoirs  abore  that  in  a  ^  so- 
perboman  veo&t^  we  mar  talk  aboat  ^an  Infinite  and 
Aboolnte  Penoo.''  Bdie^  then,  it  would  seenu  takes  in  a 
^  soperhnman  aense.^  hoignage  to  which,  in  a  hnman  sense 
we  can  attadi  no  idea  at  alL 

The  oAer  three  conditions  of  eonacioaaieaSf  hare  a  more 
direct  bearing  npon  his  argument  What  that  argnment 
amoanfe  to  is  tins :  because  consdonsneas  implies  a  distinction 
of  o>ae  object  fiom  another,  becanse  it  inrolres  a  relation  of 
subject  and  object,  and  becanse  it  is  limited  bj  time,  in  «nc- 
oesnon  and  doration — dierefore,  we  cannot  hare  anr  positive 
idea  of  die  Infinite  and  Absolute.  The  Infinite  and  Absolute 
cease  to  be  snch,  when  viewed  in  die  light  of  distinctions,  or 
of  relations,  or  as  existing  in  sncceasion.  And  thos  the  ulti- 
mate laws  and  conditions  of  consciousness  limit  thought  to  the 
finite  and  die  relative.  '^  That  man  can  be  conscious  of  the 
Infinite  is  dins  a  supposition,  whidi,  in  the  verv  terms  in  which 
it  is  expressed,  annihilates  itself^  ^  A  consciousness  of  the 
Infinite,  as  such,  involves  a  self-contradiction."  ^  The  Infinite, 
fiom  a  human  point  of  view,  is  merelj  a  name  for  die  absence 
of  diose  conditions  under  which  thought  is  possible.''  ^  The 
Abioiuit  and  the  Infinite  are  dins,  like  die  ineonomaUs  and  the 
impercepUUtj  names  indicating  not  an  object  ol  thought,  or  of 
consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere  absence  of  the  conditions 
under  which  consciousness  is  possible."  And  much  more  to 
the  same  eflfect. 

These  are  certunlj  veij  extracNrdinaij  assertions  and  dis- 
coveries to  come  from  a  Christian  divine,  from  a  defender  of 
revelation,  firom  a  believer  in  God.  It  is  the  language  of 
the  school  of  materialism  and  atheism.  In  the  range  of  philo- 
sophical speculation  it  is  found  chiefly  among  the  skeptics,  and 
now  it  is  brought  forward  as  the  basis  of  that  philosophy  of 
religion  which  alone  can  save  us  firtmi  die  power  of  pandie- 
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ism.  It  is  therefore  worthy  of  serious  examination.  The  par- 
poee  of  the  andior  is  honest ;  bnt  he  has  been  so  far  misled,  in 
his  eagerness  to  refute  the  pantheists,  as  to  take  positions 
which,  logically  carried  out,  reduce  theology  to  the  vainest  of 
speculations. 

And  in  this  whole  argument,  as  it  seems  to  us,  there  is  a 
real  confusion  and*  confounding  of  entirely  different  things.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true,  that  our  human  consciousness  involves 
and  implies  a  distinction  of  one  object  from  another,  and  of 
subject  and  object ;  and  that  it  exists  only  in  the  successions  of 
time.  These  are  simple  and  undeniable*  facts  about  our  con* 
sciousness.  But  does  it  follow,  does  it  begin  to  follow,  from^ 
this,  that  we  can  not  know  any  thing  which  is  not  thus  limited 
and  finite  and  related  ?  The  question  here  is  not  at  all  about 
the  nature  of  consciousness ;  the  whole  question  has  to  do  with 
the  objects  of  consciousness.  Mr.  Hansel's  argument  takes  for 
granted,  or  rests  on  the  silent  assumption,  that  we  can  know 
only  what  we  are.  I  may  be  finite,  and  my  consciousness  may 
be  finite  in  its  modes  of  activity ;  but  that  is  no  reason  at  all 
against  the  position  that  the  Infinite  may  be  an  object  of 
knowledge.  Can  I  not  have  an  idea  of  any  thing  which  sur- 
passes my  own  mode  of  being  ?  If  I  can  not,  then  I  certainly 
can  not  have  any  idea  of  God. 

This  position,  that  we  can  know  only  what  we  are,  is  one  of 
the  most  mischievous  positions  in  philosophy  and  theology.  It 
led  to  many  of  the  vagaries  about  perception  which  Sir 
William  Hamilton  has  so  well  refuted ;  and  he  refuted  them, 
in  part,  by  an  appeal  to  consciousness,  in  favor  of  the  position 
that  we  can  and  do  know  something  which  we  are  not ;  that 
we,  though  spiritual,  may  yet  be  conscious  of  an  external,  ma- 
terial world.  This  position  that  we  can  know  only  what  we 
are,  is  also  one  of  the  main  positions  of  the  pantheistic  school. 
They  say  that  if  we  know  tlie  Infinite,  we  are  of  like  nature, 
and  if  we  know  the  Absolute,  that  we  are  kindred  thereto.  And 
80  our  Bampton  lecturer  tells  us  that  we  can  know  only  the  finite, 
because  we  are  finite ;  and  only  the  relative,  because  we  are 
relative.  But  both  have  a  false  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
measure  of  our  finite  being  is  not  the  measure  of  the  objects 
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of  own  knoirledge.  We  can  bare  ideas  of  iliat  irliich  is 
aho^ther  abore  us ;  the  Hrst  GoocL  first  Perfect,  and  Tint 
Fair.  K  we  could  not,  there  is  no  paadbilitT  of  ^iber  mond 
orieligioos  culture.  There  is  a  plain  distinctiaiu  neglected  by 
imr  aDtbor^  between  the  oonditions  and  tbe  objects  of  know- 
led^. 

In  sborU  to  predicate  of  the  obiec^  of  onr  knowledge,  ccm- 
ditioxis  which  a|^j  oadj  to  our  acts  of  knowledge  is  a  gross 
pandof^sm.  Our  idea  of  the  absolnte  is  no  mare  an  absolute 
idea,  and  cnr  idea  of  the  infinite  is  no  moie  an  rnfiniie  idea, 
flian  our  idea  of  matter  is  a  matenal  idea,  or  oor  cooception 
ofasroDeisasimiTcaiDcef^ofn.  Tbe  absurdity  and  coaiftMBon  in 
die  f onner  instances^  are  no  gjaata  and  other  than  in  the  latto*. 

Xor  is  the  position  helped  bj  the  stttemeni.  isee  Sir  William 
Hamilton^  Lecxnres  <m  MesapbTsocs.  Appendix.  Letzer  to  Mr. 
Henrr  CaJderwood.  pp.  ^>4-S.'  ^ufl  -the  Infinite.'^  here  can- 
templated.  ^  is  consDdered  onlr  as  in  Humph:  :  the  Infinite  be- 
Tond  thought  being,  it  maT  be.  an  obfeca  iif  belief  bm  not  of 
knowledce.^    For.  as  we  shaB  «ee  fsnher  cm.  the  arerinn^it 

to  belief;  the  ba&f  cannot  be  savM  if  the  idea  is  iosL  And 
if  we  beBere  it  as  posdtix^e*  we  may  aiso  know  it  as  snch. 
And  besides^  what  is  dtat  Infiniie  whi^  is  ai  one  and  the 
aametime  bex*<a»da21dKnii!hL.andTes  an  r«bwsof  belied*!  Is 
beliefposobiewixhMitdKviightr  IsbeiBfcpMedbleinanTodier 
WST  than  thnoach  dion£!ht  f  And  if  the  beiief  be  thT^n£h 
tbiw^x.  and  be  a  belief  in  the  Infinite  as  pwD»i«.  mtsst  not 
dfts  Infinite  be  pofdr^e  in  ^le  ^tmipht  in  icdeir  xi*  be  picdt^re 
l^  the  beiiief !  But.  e^>e(£  if  t^  be  nM  siv.  what  i>  ihe  mean- 
sr  cfdie  pnsstimu  ^aB  ^le  Cixnditirais  fcxhonght  di^  noi  applj 
tiiei^A^^ect  M  tlN«iii!hti.b»st  onh*  t^  ^le  <^^eA  as-  in  thffncht! 
'fwrr  ifmnuifl  iasnbes  thict  wie  can  7«roec^^  a  digiincDan 
iiBTwesB  ^le  Isfiniie  «^  it  is  ia  ^iniu:^  ani  the  Iiifin^  is 
iwfvmdtti«iic^^  aoid  dflc  wie  ame  ^(«i»«f£ii«iis  ^lat  t^iere  is  seone- 
Admr  sune  abnm  it.  ^^aot  :»&  ti^  V^  iioani  ixt  what  is  here  eaiiied 
"t^Mvicte ;'  UK  T^Moic^  in  1^  )niia  <c  ^  th^^mrfat^  wie  Tiew  it  as 
Td  jlraM^l^w  ^ir  i^KT  "««  l:M«r  it  ^^  be  ^nme^bing 

eawiM^  inMiiaaiML  rf  ^le 
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matter,  there  is  implied  the  existence  of  a  higher  power  of 
knowing,  than  that  which  is  cognizant  only  of  the  limited  and 
finite. 

Bnt  this  is  not  the  only  distinction  which  is  neglected  in  this 
style  of  ratiocination.  Mr.  Mansel  implies  throughout^  and 
his  argument  is  valid  only  on  the  supposition,  that  because  we 
can  not  conceive  the  Infinite  under  finite  forms  without  an- 
nulling it,  and  of  the  Absolute  under  relations,  without  destroy* 
ing  its  true  nature ;  that  therefore  we  have,  and  can  have,  no 
idea,  or  only  a  negative  conception,  of  either  the  Infinite  or  the 
Absolute.  It  is  doubtless  true,  probably  nobody  will  dispute 
the  assertion,  that  to  conceive  of  the  Infinite  as  finite,  and  of  tlie 
Absolute  as  relative,  is  to  destroy  the  soul  and  sense  of  both« 
And  if  this  is  all  that  is  meant  by  the  vaunted  position,  that  we 
can  not  caneeive  of  either — who  ever  doubted  it?  It  is  just 
what  the  advocates  of  the  positive  nature  of  these  ideas  al- 
ways affirm.  The  most  successful  part  of  Sir  William  Hamil- 
ton's famous  article  on  the  philosophy  of  Cousin  was  that  in 
which  he  refuted  Cousin's  position,  that  the  Infinite  and  Abso- 
lute could  be  known  through  plurality  and  difference.  Of 
course  this  involves  a  contradiction.  And  if  all  our  concep- 
tions are  necessarily  and  solely  of  the  finite  and  relative,  then 
of  course  we  cannot  have  any  conception  of  the  Infinite  and 
Absolute;  but  to  say  that  all  our  conceptions  are  of  this 
character,  is  just  to  beg  the  question.  The  word  "  conception" 
perhaps  here  misleads.  If  taken  in  the  sense  of  something  we 
can  definitely  know  and  bound,  of  a  distinct  image,  of  a 
limited  notion — if  that  be  the  only  sense  of  the  word  concep- 
tion, then  of  course  we  cannot  have  a  conception  of  the  Infi- 
nite. But  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  such  philosophers  are 
merely  playing  with  a  word,  which  has  properly  only  a 
limited  sense.  They  of  course  use  the  term  conception  for  the 
highest  object  of  thought ;  bnt  the  mischief  is,  that  they  carry 
along  constantly  its  limited  usage.  It  is  better  perhaps,  and 
may  avoid  ambiguity,  to  say  that  we  have  the  ideas  of  the  In- 
finite and  Absolute,  rather  than  the  conceptions.  And  it  is 
involved  in  the  very  nature  of  these  ideas,  that  they  exchide 

the  limitations  of  space  and  time ;  as  soon  as  we  limit,  so  soon 
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couree,  then,  it  follows  irresistibly,  that  if  these  limitatioos  of 
conscioosnees   prevent  one  having  a    conception,  they  also 
preclude  us  from  having  a  belief  in  the  Infinite  and  Absolute. 
If  thought,  being  in  consciousness,  must  therefore  be  restricted 
by  limitations,  so  must  belief,  for  the  same  reason.    If  these 
limitations  of  consciousness  are  to  be  transferred  to,  and  im- 
posed upon  the  object  of  thought,  they  must  equally  be  trans- 
ferred-to,  and  imposed  upon  the  object  of  belief.    If  in  the- 
former  case  they  annul  the  idea  of  the  Infinite  as  positive 
to  thought,  they  in  like  manner,  in  the  other  case,  annul  the 
Infinite  as  positive  to  belief.    The  reasons  assigned  for  the  im- 
potence of  thought,  are  just  as  valid  in  proof  of  the  impotence- 
of  faith.    Tliis  must  be  so,  unless  belief  transcends  conscious- 
ness ;  and  that  it  does,  we  do  not  suppose  any  sane  mind  would 
say.    If,  to  escape  this  conclusion,  it  be  said  that  the  limita- 
tions of  consciousness  do  not  limit  the  objects  of  faith,  then  in  the- 
same  way,  we  say,  that  no  more  do  the  limitations  of  conscious- 
ness limit  the  objects  of  thought ;  and  the  whole  argnment  of 
the  author  falls  to  the  ground.    For  it  either  proves  that  we- 
cannot  believe  in  the  Infinite  as  positive,  or  else  it  does  not 
prove  that  we  cannot  think  the  Infinite  as  positive. 

Neither  on  the  objective  or  metaphysical,  nor  on  the  subjec- 
tive side  (that  of  consciousness)  has  the  author  of  these  Lectures- 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  thesis,  that  our  ideas  of  the  Infi- 
nite and  Absolute  are  merely  negative.  And  here  we  might 
leave  the  question,  did  not  its  theological  and  philosophical 
importance  seem  to  demand  some  additional  statements  and 
explanations.  Yet  our  limits  will  allow  only  a  presentation- 
of  some  hints,  and  not  a  full  discussion. 

When,  then,  it  is  asserted  that  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and- 
Absolute  are  merely  negative,  what  is  meant  by  negative  ?  Is 
it  meant  that  they  are  equivalent  to  zero  ?  This  would  be  the 
strictest  interpretation  of  the  language.  We  suppose  that  this 
would  not  be  seriously  maintained ;  yet  we  do  not  see  how  it 
can  be  avoided  on  the  principles  of  the  "  philosophy  of  nesci- 
ence." If  all  that  we  know  is  the  finite,  and  if  the  Infinite  is 
tlie  negation  of  this,  then  the  Infinite  must  be  the  same  as  0.. 
And  when  we  say  that  God  is  infinite,  we  say  nothing  at  all ;. 
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we  predicates  of  him  a  nesadniu  AncL  a»  inlimtnde  is  the 
(siuvactHriscic  of  Deity  in  contrast  wirfa.  the  nnite;,  we  iuE^e 
notfaini^  by  which  to  cnntiait  Him:  we  have  no  ideiw  by 
which  we  can  (iedne  or  describe  <3od  in  iifidnction  tsrmi  whac 
(SXiJitB  in  nme  and  !3pac& 

If  tfaift  he  not  the  ^^[ise  of  the  pontion.  that  'Tiir  idea  of  die 
Bidnite  ie  neotive*  ie  it,  pexhapis^  meant;  thar  we  cannot  con- 
ceive of  the  Inflnite,  in  the  aune  wav  that  we  conceive  of 
what  ift  Unite  and  Umiterl  ?  That,  of  comae  we  2rant :  thr  :3a 
ft>  conceive  iif  it  ie  t2)  limit  it;  and  to  limit  is  to  annni  ic  Bnc 
wfaitf  wanant  have  we  ibr  die  implication  that  <inly  onr  ideas 
of  die  &]itae  are  posdve  *  What  does  postive  mean  ^  Dne» 
it  mean,  limitasd  f  "Sot  at  alL  L:  mean&  rathgr,  diot  tn  which, 
we  are  compelled  to  attaribote  real  beinc — that  which  in. 
Aooisht  we  affirm  to  be;.  Under  dii»  aspect  rii&  idea  of  the 
itifln£teiftev«imorepoBdvet£andiatof  dietmite.  &}  &ri»Lt 
ftom.  bein^  wsb^  chat  diat  which  is  limited  m  alone  posiive  ; 
diatr  on  the  cfflttzary^  (aa  die  protbmidist  thinkas  have  con- 
ftnecL)  Hmitadbn  mvolvca  negation ;  and  the  nnlfrnfted  alone 
»  poAtLve  m  die  bi^Leff  amsb  As  Itescartea  well  ^aid*  in  his 
Beponse  anx  Objecdbna  i  to  hie  Ifeditaniong : )  "^  it  »  noc  trae 
diat  we  conceive  oi  the  Inlrnite  b v  die  aegadian  of  the  tinitev 
'Seeing  diaty  on  die  contrary^  all  limitation  contama  in  d&eif  die 
aa^atioa  of  diela&iifi&.^ 

b  it  midj.  that  the  oiea  of  die  iTitfnfte  is  negativev  because 
wed^seit  bynegadoosv  in  eoatrast  with  diatwhheh  slfnitei 
aa  when  we  say  it  »  not-finite.  aiDt-Iimftedi  Bat  we  can  de^ 
Soe  a  po&tirve  conception,  by  negatioos  and  taatrmim,,  withiMit 
▼iewiag  it  a»  oegadve.  The  negatbsn  here  fmplw  and  solely 
imetaSf  Aac  the  limits  of  die  Irnite  can  not  be  predicated  of 
Ae  faffajge,  and  the  denial  of  these  lunitadons  mvoires  the 
posxtrre  affirmatiofi  that  it  is  above  and  sopevtor  to  them. 

Or^  is  it  meast^  that  die  ideaa  of  the  loliniteani  Abeolnte 
OMrelj  tiqpvess  the  impotence  of  tboaght :  are  bal^iiame»for 
tlae  abntffwe  of  thme  dxi^tioas  ander  which  dMv^hl  is  p<»5i- 
hLt^i  And  what  does  this  mcani  Who  caa  altadi  any 
**  cocceptioo"  to  snch  affirmaliocia  t  The  Infinite  a  name  for 
the   hnpateDce  of  dm^!      What   is   die  impotnce  of 
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from  the  asEertzoa  that  the  Infinite  itself  is  a  nanie  for  that  im- 
potence. The  former  position  is  the  tme  one  as  ag&inst  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  absolntism  in  phil'jsophr :  the  latter 
position  onlj  exposes  the  advocates  of  a  reTelacion  to  a  defeat 
in  this  hisrh  ar^ment. 

One  other  singular  point  deserves  a  passing  notice  in  relation 
to  this  position  of  the  n^^tiTitr  of  these  ideasw  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Xr.  Mansel  both  define  the  Infinite  and  the  Ab- 
S(?Iate :  thev  define  them  in  clear*  distinct  lanj^nagre :  thev  dts- 
criminate  them,  the  one  from  the  other :  and  then  thev  sav 
and  add.  that  both  of  these  defined  and  distinguishable  ideas 
are  incognizable  and  inoDnceivable.  that  thev  both  eq^aall v  ex- 
press solelv  the  absence  of  all  thought.  If  anv  b«.xiv  can  find 
in  the  history  «if  speculation  a  greater  Logical  an«i  phiLjS4>phi- 
cal  anomalv.  we  should  be  ctuioos  to  see  it  Mansel  savs.  the 
•*  Absolute  is  that  which  exists  in  and  bv  itseld  havmo^  rio 
neceesarv  relation  to  anv  other  beinarr  and  the  ^- Infinite  is 
that  which  is  finee  from  all  possible  limitations*^  etc.  Sir  Wil- 
liam subsumes  both  under  the  general  idea  of  the  rnci:>a- 
ditioned.  and  in  one  place  savs  that  the  Infinite  is  ^  the  uncon* 
ditional  negation  of  limitation,^  and  that  the  Absolute  is  ^  the 
unconditional  affirmation  of  limitation  :**  that  is^  he  uses  the 
terms  as  contradictory  of  each  other^  diametrical  opposltes ; 
so  that  if  we  apply  one  to  a  being,  we  could  not  applj  the 
other  :  God,  tor  example,  could  not  be  said  to  be  Infinite  and 
Absolute  both-  This  use  of  the  woni  Absolute  is  peculiar  to 
Sir  William  Hamilton.  The  Absolute  is  pn.^perly  than  which 
is  complete  in  itself:  the  Infinite  is  that  which  is  not  restricted 
by  the  finite,  that  which  cannot  in  thought  be  supposed  to  be 
eompleted  or  made  up  by  finite  increments  or  additions.  But 
oar  object  here  is  not  so  much  to  discoss  the  q^uestii^n  of  the 
proper  definitions^  as  to  exhibit  the  inconsistency  between  ;£iv- 
m^  audi  definitioiis  and  distinctions^  and  the  affirmation  that  no 
LV«  idea  can  be  attached  to  them.  The  definitions  imply. 
tile  philosophers  deny, 
tile  &ct  is^  so  fundamental  and  necessary  is  the  oouvio 
tiliat  there  ia  a  Being,  Absolute  and  Unlimited,  thac  it  is 
impossible  Ibr  human  hioguage  to  expn^ss  the  posi- 
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doD,  that  this  Absolute  and  this  Infinite  are  merely  negations. 
Yon  may  make  the  word  negation  the  predicate  of  jonr  sen- 
tence, but  still  the  subject  remains  to  testify  against  it.  No- 
body can  "  conceive"  the  position  that  the  Infinite  is  negative. 
Thonght  is  baffled  in  the  attempt ;  so  indefeasible  is  onr  native 
and  necessary  conviction  of  the  real  being  of  that  which  cor- 
respond with  these  ideas;  and  these  ideas,  like  all  the  ideas  of 
reason,  express  that  which  is  real  and  necessary,  that  which 
has  objective  and  universal  validity:  and  this  is  positive,  if 
any  thing  is. 

In  affirming  the  positive  nature  of  the  ideas,  we  do  not 
imply  that  human  reason  is  itself  Infinite  or  Absolute ;  nor 
that  man  is  of  the  same  substance  with  God ;  nor  that  man  can 
fiilly  know,  what  he  knows  to  be ;  nor  that  the  human  intelli- 
gence can  comprehend,  fully,  what  it  holds  to  be  positive  and 
real.  No  pantheistic  views,  nor  pretensions  to  absolute  wis- 
dom are  involved  in  the  position.  But  we  mean  to  affirm, 
that  an  Infinite  and  Absolute  Being  really  is;  a  Being,  to 
whom  no  limits  can  be  ascribed ;  a  Being,  positively  con- 
trasted with  the  finite  by  these  characteristics.  And  herein  is 
Ae  wonder  and  the  glory  of  the  human  intelligence.  It  has 
the  idea  of  such  a  Being,  and  bows  in  reverence  and  awe  be- 
fore Him,ias  the  most  real  of  all  that  is.  What  it  knows  to  be 
it  cannot  fathom;  but  this  very  knowledge  gives  the  pro- 
foundest  sense  of  the  dignity  and  pricelessness  of  that  finite 
nature,  which  is  ever  uplifted  and  upheld  by  the  Infinite  One. 
We  cannot  follow  Mr.  Mansel  through  the  other  Lectures  of 
this  volume ;  though  in  them  there  is  very  much  in  which  we 
heartily  concur.  When  he  comes  to  particular  doctrines  and 
truths,  as  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement, 
and  shows  that  there  are  no  other  or  greater  difficulties  attending 
them  than  are  found  in  philosophy  itself  on  kindred  points,  he 
is  able  and  successful  in  his  exposition.  With  all  this  we  have 
no  dispute.  Though,  at  the  same  time,  there  are  several  inci- 
dental positions,  resulting  from  his  main  theory  of  knowledge, 
from  which  we  are  compelled  to  dissent.  Thus,  in  the  fourth  and 
seventh  Lecture,  he  denies  an  absolute  morality ;  he  will  not  save 
his  general  system,  by  the  method  which  saved  Kant's ;  he  will 
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be  a  Kantian  even  where  Kant  is  superior  to  his  own  theory. 
He  also  talks  of  "  the  fiction  of  a  moral  law,  binding  in  a 
particular  form  on  all  possible  intelligencies."  In  the  fifth 
Lecture,  he  repeats  his  position  about  Personality  and  the  In- 
finite, as  in  apparently  irreconcilable  antagonism,  and  says, 
that  the  "  recognition  of  the  one  in  a  religious  system,  almost 
inevitably  involves  the  sacrifice  of  the  other"  To  this  we  need 
only  oppose  the  consent  of  almost  all  the  great  Christian  theo- 
logians. We  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  such  unqualified 
assertions.  These  and  similar  positions,  which  we  might  cite, 
show  that  our  author's  underlying  theory  of  knowledge  is  con- 
sistently carried  out.  Not  only  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  but 
also  Causality,  Substance,  Absolute  Morality,  are  held  to  be 
ideas,  which  we  cannot  conceive  as  positive;  all  ultimate, 
intuitional  knowledge,  must  consistently  be  denied.  All  we 
know  is  of  the  relative  and  finite  ;  in  the  last  analysis,  all  we 
know  is — relations.  How  we  can  know  relations,  without 
some  positive  idea  about  that  which  is  related,  he  does  not 
undertake  to  tell  us.  And,  after  all  this,  of  what  avail  is  it  to 
be  told  that  "  Eeason  does  not  deceive  us,  if  we  will  only  read 
her  witness  aright;  and  Reason  herself  gives  us  warning, 
when  we  are  .in  danger  of  reading  it  wrong."  K  Season 
leaves  us  in  utter  contradictions  about  our  highest  ideas,  how 
can  it  help  us  elsewhere ;  how  can  we  find  out  what  her  wit- 
ness really  is  ? 

This  work,  with  all  its  ability  and  with  much  of  sound 
sense  and  reason  on  particular  points  and  questions,  when  con- 
sidered as  an  argument  upon  the  high  question  between  Christ- 
ianity and  rationalism,  has  fatal  defects  in  its  exposition  of  the 
relation  of  reason  to  revelation  or  of  revelation  to  rationalism. 

As  to  the  relation  of  reason  to  revelation,  it  is  a  suicidal  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  revelation  to  concede,  that 
the  unbelieving  rationalist  has  on  his  side  the  authentic  utter- 
ances of  human  reason.  If  we  concede  to  the  pantheist  that 
his  ideas  of  the  Absolute  and  the  Infinite  are  the  only  positive 
ideas  we  can  have  about  them,  we  do  not  make  him  a  convert 
to  the  position  that  we  have  only  negative  conceptions  of  these 
ideas,  while  we  do  give  him  the  vantage-ground  in  the  con- 
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tooverey.     The  only  true  way  of  meetiDg  him  is  by  show- 
ing, that  the  true  Absolute  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  that  which 
iDcIndes  and  thus  annuls  the  relative,  and  that  the  trne  Infin- 
ite is  not,  and  cannot  be,  that  which  swallows  up  the  finite. 
We  may  also  try  to  show  him,  that  in  respect  to  the  relation  of 
the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  and  of  the  Absolute  to  the  Kelative, 
pantheism  has  no  advantage  whatever  over  theism.  Both  pan- 
theism and  theism  find  here  their  great  diflSculty.  The  problem 
may  be  insoluble  to  human  thought    But  still,  pantheism 
can  no  more  tell  how  the  finite  can  be  developed  out  of  the 
Infinite,  than  theism  can  show  how  the  finite  can  be  created  by 
the  Infinite.    And,  in  fact,  theism,  in  view  of  the  profoundest 
philosophy,  has  here  the  advantage.    No  d  priori  demonstra- 
tion can  show  how  or  that  the  Absolute  being  can  take  on  rel- 
ative modes  of  being ;  or  how  the  Infinite  can  come,  by  logical 
development,  into  finite  modes.    It  is  more  philosophical,  it 
has  fewer  difficulties  about  it,  to  believe  that  the  finite  comes 
from  the  Infinite  by  the  fiat  of  a  creative  will,  than  by  the 
emanation  of  an  abstract  substance.    The  true  Absolute  is, 
and  can  only  be,  a  Spirit,  a  Person,  a  Will.    That  Absolute 
which  is  a  mere  blank,  an  It,  without  distinctions,  is  not  the 
real  Absolute ;  it  is  an  abstraction  and  not  a  reality. 

Now  Mr.  Mansel,  instead  of  trying  to  show  that  the  panthe- 
istic Absolute  and  Infinite  are  not  the  real  Absolute  and 
Infinite,  has  adopted  the  course  of  granting  that,  if  they  mean 
any  thing,  they  are ;  and  then,  because  they  lead  to  pantheism, 
tells  that  we  must  deny  the  utterance  of  reason.  The  false 
goddess  of  Beason  he  has  conceded  to  be  the  only  goddess  of 
Beason. 

So  as  regards  the  relation  of  revelation  to  rationalism,  Mr. 
Mansel  seems  to  fear  and  think,  that  if  he  allows  to  reason  any 
foothold  at  all,  he  has  got  to  allow  it  to  domineer  over  the  whole 
sphere  of  revealed  truth  ;  that  if  the  dicta  of  reason  be  posi- 
tive that  then  there  need  be  no  positive  revelation.  This  is 
again  to  concede  all  the  claims  of  an  infidel  rationalism.  But 
it  involves  a  mistake  and  misstatement  about  the  real  state  of 
the  controversy.  Eevelation,  as  such,  has  not  directly  to  do 
with  the  ideas  of  the  Absolute  and  Infinite.    It  does  not  pre- 
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tend  to  reveal  these  ideas.  The  neeeaniy  ideas  of  ha  man 
reason  are  neither  the  snbstance  nor  the  object  of  die  specific 
revelation  given  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  Bible  pre- 
supposes these  ideas  as  the  native  possession  of  the  rational 
sonl ;  it  logically  presupposes  a  belief  in  the  being  and  perfec- 
tions of  God.  What  as  a  specific  revelation  it  professes  to 
reveal,  is  what  conld  never  be  known  bv  the  light  of  nature 
alone,  is  what  could  not  be  directiv  deduced  firom  these  primi- 
tive ideas.  The  Trinitv,  the  Incarnation,  the  Atonement,  Jus- 
tification, Regeneration,  the  Kingdom  of  God,  here  and  here- 
after, these  are  some  of  the  specific  and  vital  truths  of  the 
revelation  which  God  has  been  graciousl  v  pleased  to  make  to 
our  apostate  race.  That  we  may  know  God  in  Christ  as  our 
Redeemer  from  sin,  is  the  purport  of  its  wonderftil  message. 
To  solve  the  problem  of  human  destiny,  to  save  from  sin,  is  the 
object  for  which  the  Son  of  God  came  into  this  our  earth. 
Now,  suppose  we  grant  that  Iiuman  reason  may  teach  us  that 
God  is  an  Absolute,  and  Infinite,  and  Personal  Being :  that  he 
is  just,  and  holy,  and  wi?e ;  that  he  made  the  world  and  all 
that  therein  is ;  that  he  is  its  moral  governor :  will  it  follow  from 
this,  that  the  same  reason  can  speak  decisively^  of  itself  alone, 
about  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation,  and  the  Atonement,  and 
the  Kingdom  of  God  in  the  renewed  ?  By  no  manner  of  means. 
And  here  is  the  point  for  pressing  the  argument  against  the 
unbelieving  rationalist  We  must,  and  can,  say  to  him  that 
we  accept  all  the  valid  utterances  of  reason.  Our  revelation 
contains  nothing  which  contradicts  any  of  these  utterances ; 
but  it  does  contain  some  truths  which  reason  could  not  divine, 
and  these  are  just  the  truths  most  needed  by  man  in  his  sinful 
and  estranged  estate.  As  no  d  prim  reason  could  deduce 
them,  so  no  d  priori  reasoning  can  refute  them.  We  may 
challenge  him  to  show  us  anv  one  of  these  truths  which  con- 
tradicts  any  universal  and  necessary  truth  of  reason.  The  spe- 
cific Christian  verities  are  truths  of  another  class ;  they  are 
revelations  of  a  mystery,  they  are  solutions  of  a  problem,  they 
are  facts  announced  on  divine  testimony.  And  with  all  their 
vqrstery,  there  is  not  one  of  them  tliat  contradicts  any  neces- 
idea  of  the  human  intelligence.    And  this  is  all  which  in 
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But  the  high  function  of  Reason  is  to  reveal  to  us  eternal  and 
immutable  truths ;  those  ideas  which  are  the  suns  of  the  spir- 
itual firmament,  the  light  of  all  our  vision.  If  we  deny  these, 
we  quench  the  inner  h'ght ;  the  light  in  us  has  become  dark- 
ness, and  how  great  is  that  darkness  1  If  we  admit  this  spir- 
itual vision  of  eternal  truth,  we  have  the  basis,  and  the  only 
basis,  for  settling  the  controversy  between  theism  and  pantho* 
ism,  between  rationalism  and  Christianity. 


Art.   n.— historical   DEVELOPMENT  OP  CHRIST- 

lANITY. 

By  Prof.  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock,  D.D. 

It  is  a  dictate  of  theological  conservatism,  to  be  suspicious 
of  new  words.  And  wisely  so ;  only  we  must  not  let  our  sus- 
picions go  without  bit  and  bridle.  If  new  words  only  incar- 
nate, emphasize  and  recommend  old  truths,  so  that  our  science 
is  the  exacter  and  the  richer  for  them,  then  surely  they  render 
us  good  service.  Bad  service  we  know  this  word  development 
has  rendered  in  the  pantheistic  speculations  of  Hegel,  and  some 
of  his  disciples,  sinking  the  finite  in  the  Infinite ;  but  good 
service,  also,  and  in  larger  abundance,  as  employed  first  by 
Herder,  and  afterwards  by  Schleiermacher,  Neander,  and 
others  of  that  noble  band  of  pious  German  scholars,  who  have 
been  leading  back  their  bewildered  countrymen  to  the  cross 
of  Christ 

That  our  Lord,  in  the  parable  of  the  mnstardnseed,  pro- 
pounds development  of  some  sort,  and  to  some  extent,  as  the 
law  of  his  spiritual  kingdom,  is  undeniable.  Hence  the  idea 
of  development  is  utterly  disallowed  by  no  Christian  sect,  by 
no  Christian  believer.  In  the  sphere  of  outward  expansion, 
development  is  the  universally  acknowledged  law.  Twelve 
men,  we  are  fond  of  saying,  were  the  beginning  of  a  king- 
dom, which  has  gone  victoriously  down  the  ages,  over  the 
continents,  and  amongst  the  races  of  men,  slowly,  but  surely, 
subduing  all  things  to  itself ;  till  now,  infidelity  itself  can  hardly 
deny  that  the  standard  of  the  cross  bids  fair  to  be  planted, 
sooner  or  later,  over  all  the  earth.    So  far  there  is  no  debate. 
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Bat  here  the  qnestion  arises,  whether  this  law  of  develop- 
ment is  confined  to  the  sphere  of  outward  expansion,  or 
whether  it  does  not  go  also  into  other  spheres,  determining,  in 
&ct,  the  whole  course  of  our  Christian  history.    John  Henry 
Newman,  in  his  passage  from  Oxford  to  Home,  spun  for  him- 
self an  ingenious  theory  of  development,  which  he  hoped 
would   be  acceptable  to  his  new  friends.    He  admitted  the 
changes  which  the  Church  of  Kome  had  undergone  in  her 
polity,  in  her  life,  her  worship  and  her  doctrine ;  but  labored 
to  prove  them  legitimate.    He  laid  his  treatise  humbly  at  the 
feet  of  Borne,  and  asked  her  what  she  thought  of  it.    She  was 
shrewdly  silent    That  most  accomplished  scholar,  since  de- 
ceased. Professor  Butler,  of  Dublin,  prophesied  the  breaking 
of  that    cunning  silence.    The  present  convenience    of  the 
Papal  Church,  counselling  the  toleration  of  Newman's  theory, 
he  was  sure,  must  be  overruled  in  the  end  by  the  inexorable 
logic  of  her  system  ;^  and  so  it  has  come  to  pass.    In  every 
part  of  the  Papal  Church,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
idea  of  development  is  now  stigmatized  as  a  Protestant  heresy. 
Alzog,  and  others,  still  employ  the  word,  but  in  a  sense  wholly 
different   from  that  of  our  scientific  Protestant  , historians. 
Brownson  assailed  Newman's  book  in  an  elaborate  review  of 
it  some  years  ago,  and  has  lately  said,  that  there  *'  never  was 
a  theory  invented  less  necessary  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
Church  history  than  the  theory  of  development"    And  so  the 
Soman  Church  comes  back  again  at  last  to  her  old  and  her 
only  safe  position.    The  Council  of  Trent  made  solemn  procla- 
mation of  its  faith  in  an  unchanged  and  changeless  Church. 
And  Perrone,  the  ablest  of  living  Catholic  theologians,  asserts 
with  emphasis,  '^  that  no  date  can  be  named  when  the  Church 
began  to  be  different  from  what  she  was  as  instituted  by  Christ 
in  the  beginning.":|:    The  seven  sacraments,  the  celibacy  of 
the  clergy,   indulgences,    purgatory,    and  whatever    else  is 
Papal  now,  were  all  in  the  first  century,  and  were  all  Apostolic. 
The  only  development  to  be  recognized,  is  that  of  schisms  and 

*  See  Schaff '8  Hist  Devek,  p.  47.  *  f  ^roionson's  Rev.^  Jan.  1857,  p.  55. 

i  '*  Nalla  enim  aBsignari  epocha  potest  in  qua  aliter  Ecdesia  esse  coeperit  quam 
a  Chnsto  instituta  ^iC-^PraUctiones  Theologuxe,  i.  87.     Ttenna^  1846. 
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hunMiiM,  •hooting^tr  from  the  Church,  to  be  diflseTered,  lose 
btfr  gmc^j  and  wither,  at  Iii»t,  accursed 

Thi}  old  Prt^tmitantism,  in  its  earlj  days,  before  as  jet  it  had 
Ittanieil  ti)  uuderstand  either  historj,  or  itself  as  a  child  of  his- 
ti.^ry«  wtu*  OS  far  from  anj  just  notions  of  de^^opment  as  the 
fHi^>iil  Cima*h  now  is^  TheChorch,  it  was  conceiyed,  was  as  com- 
plete aiid  perfect  as  possible  at  the  very  start    She  came  forth 
AtU-armed  and  athletic,  like  Minerra  firom  the  brain  of  Jo^e. 
She  had  a  polity,  which  ought  never  to  have  been  modified  in 
tdtte  lea:»t ;  and  rules  of  UHe,  and  rites  of  worship^  and  state- 
ments o(  doctrine^  which  could  not    by  any  poaaibility  be 
eha»^e^  tor  the  better^  but  ouIt  for  die  worse.    And  such 
W  :»tiU  the  opinion  oil  many  ProtetanG&.    They  agree  with 
Ronm  iu  repadxatin«r  the  idea  of  development    They  agree 
witli    llomnit  in    applauding   and  accepting  t^  Church   of 
ti^  phautiT%  a^  as  the  model  for  all  ages.    They  di&r 
euJlv  ia  retcard  to  wh^u  dbue  Churcfi  of  that  aice  accuallv'  w^ 
]^iu«  :Miiyt»  dbier^  h»  been  oo  (dbuge;.    These  ousi  joy  these 
^ja^n  oot  ISO-  buatc^  Nem  any.    itav^  ii»  ooly  due-  Churdi  i^f  c&e 
i)^  vfe<tjinriesv  v»  polxirr^  tte  *&sKXgSjsak.  ds^  woc^fp.  snd  £t& 
llbioiv^  'c  p^H:  Oft  ^ohfr  c&Qk.  S(  db»  unMiixyRf;-  <!cy-    Eltse-  yiKi 
hk*^,  iA.  attawe»>  B^miik  &Loi!i&c  up  hst  Tniieniaxii-  Ouxj^oif  snti 
TD^Kd^t^    BC«^^  wer  cepcvibne-  i&.  ^uc  ^  ^^ac^  'ir  cinj  oirieei& 

'tt^jAHf  3i!%  t&t  t^«<^  «6ifiMiJii«L    W^  (2i&»  •lUT  icsnl  ^etTBiceem 

jKl^niv^Jitt  ^/l^  Q^  7C*itnH^!^^  jipii.  <!&isiu(&'  we*  j/&3jl  dhs!« 
ftikxti'  '^iietti, <itn^lA  IV'  ln^-  ^ntfm^  ^i£  maxgt  ^t^ntiihatt  -xr  leu  iifYvm 

(0111]  '/tifiiimii,  till  Hii^  V»imri6).  iniiham  wi^teim:  ^c  j^ilfR^  ai-  libe 

^ilMul  }^;|w)i(:litH,  vitf  viinfminil.iiiil  tnnt  jae^  Itilk  iimr  iiteOhtirdh 
'/i1  rtu  Aifuirtilwi,  wmI  ^iwwir  htt?  ^ittawifl  iftJDjr  iimr.  jmr  n^her 
<lhtiwU.  Hiwi  'm*vitv  Will  :Jri  tliif:  'wurlfl.  Sti  4i  -wnra.  iiit  iOhrfet- 
itttiirv  /«  t)\i'  >*i*v.'  ?P«tt»rrwwik, 'whitih  *4i'ii.Win^  ituifl  ^larfaflt 
Tljiiij^,  hitf'  m*vi.*r  ynt  >vMti\  ilM*CJhri*tiimHly^'  fifiOhrifiumannv,  i? 
i\a  !u»\v.  Htul  ni^wr  wil!  hi-  Kmtw^h-i!ih..t!ll.  ntitiliermimiiiip  oJ" 

i)f\UrMx(i     Tuit  hU  ilii^  '1^  ^toQg,  itom  It^mnwttfttilli  num,  oat 
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Lord  has  walked  with  his  earthly  bride  upon  his  arm ;  and  all 
the  way  along,  from  now  till  the  Marriage  Supper,  will  he 
continue  thus  to  walk,  shedding  the  radiance  of  his  love. 
Cbiiai  has  OTerstepped  no  single  century,  leaving  it  to  bewail 
his  broken  promise ;  but  has  traversed  all  the  centuries.  Nor 
has  he  flooded  any  single  century  with  the  immeasurable 
fullness  of  his  grace  and  truth.  Something  to  each ;  but  the 
whole  to  none.  Even  the  miracle  of  Pentecost  was  not 
the  begetting  of  a  model  Church.  If  heathen  &bles  may  be 
pressed  into  Christian  service,  the  Church  at  that  time,  we 
would  say,  was  no  Minerva,  leaping  mature  from  the  brain  of 
Jove,  but  (mly  an  infant  Hercules,  with  serpents  invading  his 
cradle,  and  gigantic  labors  awaiting  his  manly  prime. 

L  In  order  to  a  proper  handling  of  our  subject,  we  must 
first  inquire  what  is  meant  by  the  term  development,  taking 
'  the  genus  before  the  species. 

Development  is  a  term  belonging  to  the  sphere  of  organic 
life.  It  can  neither  be  aflirmed,  nor  imagined,  of  God,  though 
He  is  life  itself  in  its  sublimest  essence,  since  that  life  is  not 
organic.  In  our  Christian  Trinity,  we  have,  it  is  true,  the 
Generation  of  the  Son,  and  the  Procession  of  the  Spirit ;  but 
they  are  both  etemaL  'Sot  can  development  be  affirmed  of 
that  which  is  destitute  of  life.  Dead  matter,  though  never  so 
cunningly  fashioned  and  arrayed,  knows  nothing  of  it  Astro- 
nomy reveals  to  us  only  a  beautiful  order.  The  heavenly 
bodies  have  their  circuits,  running  with  infallible  precision 
their  appointed  rounds ;  but  they  have  no  life,  and  make  no 
progress.  There  are  circuits  also  in  human  history,  as,  for 
example,  when  despotism  goads  men  to  revolution,  and  revo- 
lution dissolves  in  anarchy,  and  anarchy  ^ves  place  again  to 
despotism.  Or,  as  when  &ith  decays  and  stiffens  into  for- 
malism, and  formalism  provokes  infidelity,  and  infidelity,  by 
a  vital  reaction,  produces  mysticism,  and  mysticism  leads 
round  once  more  to  a  robust  and  sober  fSuth.  But  these 
human  circuits  are  spiral.  Society  revolves,  but  is  also  launched 
onward  ia  its  course.  The  last  despotism  is  wiser  and  more 
beneficent,  the  list  faith  riper  and  better,  than  the  first 
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Noxt  in  ordor,  in  the  ascending  scale  of  natnre,  is  the  mys- 
terious process  of  crystallization.  The  exactness  of  this  divine 
geometry,  marshaling  inert,  blind  atoms  into  sach  exqaisite 
arrangements  of  beauty,  fills  us  with  wonder.  Human  history 
has  also  its  crystallizations,  as  when  a  single  imperial  will,  like 
that  of  Charlemagne,  dropped  into  Mediaeval  Europe,  holds  it 
back  for  a  century  from  the  chaos  of  feudalism ;  or  a  single 
word,  like  that  of  Staupitz  to  Luther,  brings  peace  to  a 
troubled  soul,  and  reformation  to  a  corrupted  Church.  But,  in 
nature,  the  product  is  hard  and  angular ;  while  in  human 
history  it  is  warm,  flowing  and  diversified. 

Next  in  order  are  the  growths  of  vegetable  and  animal  life ; 
more  distinctly  prophetic  and  typical  of  history,  though  not 
themselves  historic,  since  the  final  product  is  inflexibly  prede- 
termined and  present  in  the  germ.  And  yet  the  closest  pos- 
sible approach  to  history.  The  little  acorn  in  its  shining, 
enamelled  sliell,  giving  no  token  of  tlie  life  within  it,  rolls,  like 
a  rounded  pebble,  at  our  feet.  But  let  your  foot  tread  it 
down  into  the  ground,  and  presently  it  swells  and  bursts  and 
rises  in  your  path  a  rugged  oak.  Here,  at  length,  we  encoun- 
ter, not  creation,  but  development  The  creation  was  ages 
ago,  when  the  present  order  of  things  had  its  banning. 
Now  is  Gk)d'S  Sabbath,  during  which  his  works  have  only  to 
grow.  The  process  is  a  vital  one,  presupposing  a  vital  germ, 
and  the  energy  of  vital  forces.  Potentially,  the  acorn  is  as 
really  an  oak,  as  it  is  actoally  an  acorn ;  an  oak,  because  an 
aconu  A  germ  is  hidden  there;  and  germs  are  divine 
thoughts;  and  divine  thoughts  are  real  things.  Permit  the 
process  of  development  to  go  on,  and  only  one  result  is  pos- 
sible. The  germ  may  be  destroyed,  ground  to  a  dead  powder 
underneath  your  heel ;  or  may  be  dwarfed  and  crippled  in  its 
growth^  bruised  and  battered  by  violence,  or  starved  by 
drought  and  a  meagre^  sandy  soil ;  but  still  the  planted  and 
sprouting  acorn  »  always  the  growing  oak.  It  needs  no  care 
of  our$.    Only  let  it  alone,  and  it  takes  care  of  itself! 

And  so  we  ri:$e  to  man,  the  crown  and  consummate  flower 
of  thb  his  Maker^s  lower  work ;  the  microcosm  rather,  into 
which  all  that  is  beneath  him  is  gathered  up  for  its  fijial  em- 
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phasis.  Planets,  gems  and  trees  and  birds  and  beasts,  in  life 
or  in  mimicrj  of  life,  are  all  of  them  for  man,  pointing  and 
straggling  towards  him,  prophetic  of  his  grand  career.  Bnt 
the  distingoishing  characteristic  of  human  history,  wherein  it 
goes  bejond  all  these  types  and  prophecies  of  it  in  nature,  is 
die  moral  freedom  of  its  finite  factor.  Human  history  is  in- 
deed motion,  expansion,  growth ;  but  the  motion,  expansion 
'  and  growth  of  a  divine  germ,  conditioned  by  finite  freedom. 
In  nature,  given  the  germ,  and  you  foreknow  infallibly  the 
product  But  not  so  in  the  sphere  of  spirit.  Free  moral 
agency  may  issue  in  revolt  and  ruin.  And  if  the  poison  enteis 
the  root,  it  must  pervade  also  the  branches.  So  has  it  actually- 
happened  in  the  case  of  man.  The  creation  of  the  first  humanr 
pair,  was  the  creation  of  a  race.  'In  God's  eternal  thought,, 
which  Augustine  calls  the  divine  idea,  or  the  primal  type,  the 
genus  precedes  the  individual.''^  Or,  as  Edwards  puts  it,. 
taking  the  figure  from  Stapfer,  Adam  was  the  root  and* 
humanity  the  tree ;  so  that  the  sin  of  Adam  was  the  fall  of 
man.  Or,  as  Paul  has  it,  "  by  one  man's  disobedience,  the 
many  (o£  noXXal)  were  made  sinners."  (Rom.  5  :  19.) 

And  this  is  the  proper  beginning  of  human  history.  '  It 
begins  in  sin.  Sin  in  the  root  carries  sin  into  all  the  branches;, 
not,  indeed,  as  a  necessity  of  fate,  else  it  could  be  no  longer 
sin,  but  yet  as  a  perfect  certainty  of  history.  As  is  the  root,, 
so  are  the  branches;  as  in  the  oak, so  in  the  man.  In  the  man 
a  mystery ;  but  so  also  in  the  oak.  A  mystery,  because  ai 
life.  Only  in  man  the  mystery  is  deeper,  because  the  life  is 
deeper.  Choice  there  must  be,  to  have  it  sin ;  but  the  choice 
is  beyond  and  beneath  our  scrutiny.  Adam  fell  into  sin  ;.  we- 
arc  horn  to  it.  We  choose  it,  indeed;  but  it  is  our  first  choice, 
and  we  choose  nothing  else.  Not  of  contingency,  but  by 
nature,  are  we  "  children  of  wrath."    (Eph.  2  :  3.) 

Left  to  itself,  therefore,  human  history  could  have  been  only 
a  process  of  decay,  ending  in  dissolution.  Had  empires  been 
founded,  violence  would  have  torn  them  all  to  pieces.  The 
womb  of  society  would  have  become  its  sepulchre.    Gross,. 

*  *"  liber  de  diTenia  qnsestionibus  oolDginta  tribus."— Qosestio  46. 
3 
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brntal  passions  would  ha^^  sent  discord  into  every  family,  and 
rottenness  into  the  loins  of  every  child  of  Adam,  till  the  whole 
haman  race  had  perished  and  passed  away. 

The  infidel  theory  of  a  primeval  barbarism,  oat  of  which 
oar  race  have  slowly  straggled  ap,  withoat  special  Divine 
help,  is  intolerably  false,  impertinent  and  shallow.  The 
haman  family  is  not  a  sand-heap,  bat  an  organism;  not  a 
mere  saccession,  bnt  a  race ;  not  a  stream  or  a  crystal,  bnt  a 
tree.  And  sin  is  not  an  incidental,  fortaitoos,  sporadic,  iso- 
lated thing  in  history,  bat  a  nniversal  vicions  development 
from  a  vicions  germ.  The  Koman  poet  was  wiser  than  he 
knew,  when  he  sang :  ''To  err  is  haman." 

n.  We  proceed  now  to'  inqaire  into  what  is  meant  by 
development  in  the  Charch;  in  the  sphere,  that  is,  of  the 
SQpematnral. 

Had  man  not  fallen,  his  historical  development  would  have 
been  in  a  right  line,  the  divine  and  the  haman  being  en- 
tirely at  one,  with  no  angle  between  them,  and,  consequently, 
no  diagonal  resultant ;  as  of  the  angels  who  are  keeping  their 
first  estate ;  as  of  the  liuman  nature  of  our  Lord  himself,  who 
''  increased  in  wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favor  with  God  and 
.man."  (Luke  2  :  52.)  The  original  innocence  of  man,  tried  by 
temptation,  without  being  shattered  by  it,  might  have  been 
transformed  and  toughened  into  virtue. 

Or  if^  after  the  fall,  there  had  been  no  divine  interposition, 
human  development,  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  with  only  the  one 
force  of  evil  impelling  it,  would  still  have  been  in  a  righl  line, 
but  wholly  away  from  God  more  and  more,  waxing  only 
worse  and  worse,  till  the  whole  race  had  become  extinct,  and 
:human  history  had  ended  in  a  groan. 

But  now,  besides  sin,  we  have  grace  also  in  the  problem. 
Both  are  inexplicable.  Sin  is  a  mystery,  which  human  specu- 
lation has  never  fathomed.  Grace  is  a  mystery,  into  which 
the  angels  desire  to  look.  (1  Pet.  1 :  12.)  What  relief  we 
need,  in  our  perplexed  and  painful  meditations  upon  human 
life,  may  be  had  by  putting  the  two  together,  face  to  face. 
This  we  know,  that  when  the  angels  fell,  it  was  the  fall,  not  of 
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races,  bnt  only  of  a  host  They  do  not  propagate  their  kind. 
There  is  no  fearful  entail  of  sin  and  suffering  down  the  lines 
of  an  historic  descent.  Bnt  when  man  sinned,  and  carried  a 
race  down  with  him,  immediately  the  heavens  were  moved. 
Father,  Son  and  Spirit  took  counsel  together,  and  the  sublime 
economy  of  Bedemption  was  at  once  inaugurated.  Hence 
there  are  no  right  lines  in  human  history.  Men  go  straight 
neither  to  heaven  nor  to  hell.  Rising  towards  heaven,  sin 
tngs  at  onr  spirits  to  drag  them  down.  Sinking  towhrds  hell, 
grace  interposes  to  arrest  us  in  our  course.  And  so  we  move 
in  zig-zag  lines  either  up  or  down. 

The  Church,  then,  had  its  beginning  with  Adam.  Its  creed 
was  the  promise  of  redemption;  its  ritual,  sacrifice;  its  life, 
grace  in  the  heart.  While  its  polity  was  patriarchal ;  the 
heads  of  families,  or  elders,  being  the  Priests.  A  modest, 
feeble  germ,  for  so  large  a  growth  as  then  awaited  the  coming 
centuries. 

The  call  of  Abraham,  and  the  institution  of  circumcision,  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  stadium  of  development;  the  national, 
which  was  consummated  by  the  Mosaic  legislation.  At  Sinai, 
a  change  was  made  in  the  Priesthood,  the  tribe  of  Levi  being 
selected  in  place  of  the  first-bom  of  all  the  tribes.  (Num.  3  :  12.) 

Later  still,  by  some  hundreds  of  years,  came  the  bright  suc- 
cession and  goodly  fellowship  of  the  Prophets.  And,  close 
upon  their  heels,  the  Kings.  Thus  completing  the  circle  of 
historic  types,  which  syllabled  the  three-fold  oflSce  of  our  Re- 
deemer, as  Priest,  Prophet  and  King.  And  after  this  again, 
perhaps,  the  Synagogues,  slowly  exalting  instruction,  the  land 
over,  into  fellowship  with  the  central  Temple  Sacrifice. 
Church  and  nation  were  coincident ;  and  yet,  though  mixed, 
they  were  never  confounded.  There  was  always  a  spiritual 
Israel  within  the  political,  as  there  is  now  an  invisible  Church 
witliin  the  visibla  "  He  is  not  a  Jew,"  says  Paul,  "  which  is 
one  outwardly."  (Rom.  2  :  28.)  "  For  they  are  not  all  Israel, 
which  are  of  Israel."    (Rom.  9  :  6.) 

The  Church  was  thus  grafted,  first  upon  the  Family,  and 
then  upon  the  State ;  both  of  them  institutions  of  God.  These 
two  economies  lasted  some  four  or  five  thousand  years ;  the 
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Jewlish  oconomy  having  been  rendered  necessary  by  the  failure 
of  the  I^atriarchal.    Together,  they  constitute  the  pupilage  of 
the  world,  preparatory  to  the  Incarnation  of  God  in  Christ. 
The  whole  wiw  one  grand  experiment  upon  the  freedom  of 
man,   to  donionstrato  historically  his  impotency  to  redeem 
hlinwelf.    This,  i!ideod,  was  presumed  in  advance,  and  loudly 
proolalmod  in  the  redemptive  interposition  of  God.    But  hu- 
man pride  roAented  the  assumption,  spumed  the  proffered 
help,  and  not    \»p  for  itself.     Hence  the  gigantic  array  of 
heatheniau),  born,  as  Kurtz*  has  finely  said,  in  the  rebellious 
ory  at  liabol,  "  Go  to,  lot  us  build  us  a  city  and  a  tower, 
whose  top  nmy  reach  unto  heaven  ;"  a  heathenism  of  stupend- 
ous proportion?!,  and  innumerable  grades,  ranging  widely  from 
the  gi^rgoi^us  pantheism  of  India  to  the  meagre  etfiics  of  China, 
but  all  eijually  astray  from  God,  and  equally  unable  to  return. 
Awil  vet  a  part  of  the  world's  history,  which  the  constrain- 
ing IV^videuoo  of  GihI  would  not  let  slip  from  the  grasp  of 
HU  own  decrees ;  wx>rking  against  God  in  its  own  intent,  but 
negatively  working  ibr  Ilim  in  spite    of  alL     Philoeophy 
nehit>Yed  it*  utmct^t  in  Greece,  standing  between  the  Orient 
linU  the  iXn^ident^    Civil  government  achieved  its  utmost  in 
Uom^    A  religion  of  typ^  and  shadows;,  its  utmost  in  Pales- 
liae^    And  ^  the  discofdant  worid  wse^  still  one^  under  that 
wis0  and  invincible  Pn>videnc«>  which  overmles  eqiLiHy  the 
|i>^y  and  the  wmth  of  macu  to  the  ^unherance  of  its  own  de- 
SJ^^    The  final  coBtrtbutioc»$  w^^rvw  tSK>m  Jq^I&^ixl.  &  mono- 
ti)^eblic  ilttth,  and  syt3(a^>g:tabe&  in  all  p^rts  of  the  worid ;  firom 
Qireec^  auat  incomparaM^  lan^rta^  wtt^hoat  which  the  nice 
(i&^ijKrtionz^  olf  th«^>IogJr  wooM  have  beea  tmposBtble:  from 
ld[>ttie,  rottife^  jujw^^rttdecce  and  rtniversal  empire.    And  »x 
Jo^dea  becajohj  the  mnj^tfafior  of  Ifife^  Grwce  of  doctrine^  aztd 
^itte  of  orgam^afitoQ.*.  t»  the  ne  wty^etabCBhed!  CBiarch* 

Thu»  the  taw  i»  tibafc  elf  development  throitghoitt  From 
tjie  tin*c  Adam,  to  the  swcorni  A<&m»  there  i»  «7ne  steady  prr. 
ce^ij'  of  $rt>wd).  The  coimteivfoix'e*  are  :»ii  ami  jrace^  sm 
>ti  »i;jt;liii^  tx^  em^pty  the  worfd  of  ifc&God',  grace  stmgglijij^  to 

»  QjMkkM^  dig  4Um  JhmiH ,    mx$m  ItmmU  ^  9^ 
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fill  it  with  truth  and  lova  The  vital  product  of  this  conflict 
is  the  Chnrch.  .  God  is  in  it,  and  over  it,  from  first  to  last ; 
revealed  at  first  in  dim  bat  refreshing  promise;  enshrining 
EQs  tmth  in  symbols  ;  finding  voice  for  it  in  Prophets ;  and, 
in  the  fnllnees  of  time,  beconing  incarnate  in  the  Virgin's  Son. 
The  Divine  agency,  thronghoat  the  process,  is  two>fold ;  im- 
parting knowledge  and  impu*ting  grace ;  and,  in  both  these 
lines  of  movement,  there  is  a  manifest  enhancement  of  effici- 
ency from  step  to  step.  There  are  those  who  would  fain  be- 
lieve, that  a  large  volume  of  divine  truth,  including  even  the 
mysterious  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  that  crowning  doctrine  of 
our  Christian  faith,  was  communicated  to  man  in  the  earliest 
morning  of  history.  In  support  of  this  assumption,  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Trinities  of  India,  of  Persia,  and  of  Plato,  as  dying 
reverberations  of  the  primal  creed.  But  the  Trinities  of  the 
Orient  are  pantheistic,  and  the  Trinity  of  Plato  only  sub- 
jective. They  witness  decisively  to  no  Paradisiacal  revelation, 
but  rather  to  a  trinal  structure  of  our  nature,  which,  perhaps, 
dimly  shadows  the  Triune  nature  of  God.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  warrant  no  such  conception  of  the  early  his- 
tory ;  on  the  contrary,  the  volume  of  revealed  truth  appears 
to  have  been  comparatively  small  at  first,  swelling  larger  and 
larger  from  age  to  age.  Larger,  even  at  the  start,  than  appears 
in  the  Mosaic  records,  as  we  may  readily  concede ;  but 
larger  on  the  practical  side,  rather  than  on  the  speculative ; 
unfolding  the  way  of  life  to  ruined  men,  rather  than  explain- 
ing the  mysterious  nature  of  God ;  and,  in  a  word,  putting 
religion  before  theology.  There  is  no  warrant  whatever  for 
the  notion  that  Adam  and  Abel  were  as  well  informed  in 
regard  to  divine  things  as  John  and  Paul.  As  of  knowledge, 
so  of  grace.  Enoch  walking  with  God  before  the  deluge, 
exhibits  a  childlike  sanctity,  as  compared  with  good  old 
Simeon,  ready  to  die  as  soon  as  he  had  seen  his  Saviour. 

Such  was  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  Promise  of 
Redemption  in  Eden,  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  promise  in 
the  manger  at  Bethlehem.  Now,  the  presumption  is,  and 
must  be,  that  from  Bethlehem  onward  to  the  Final  Judgment, 
the  method  of  procedure  will  not  be  changed.    Through  two 
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mHrtf\r,u\\mm  '*f  r*f|pmp<if*n,  fli«  Patriarchal  and  the  Jewish,  the 
l4w  ''f  ftiA  f  \\urr\i  hwi  (>«-«*n  that  of  growth.  In  this  linal 
iMCf^f  101117.  'vtiir'h  iriv  raJl  rh«:  Cbriiitian,  the  law  will  remain  the 

Am»|  m)  wn  Hml  it^  No  other  ctiiicepdon  of  Christianitr  will 
4Mt|u  III*  fp«r  r»i'  history.  Ilie  chan^ites  andergone  in  every 
•1»|i4rfm»nt  i>f  th^  t'lmrrh,  are  too  palpable  to  be  winked  or 
firilM0t|  niit  iil'^ijfhr.  Thr  <  .'hiiri?h,  a»  we  find  it  in  the  writings 
nft'lviniPfit.  ttff^Ariim  an«l  IlennoM,  is  not  the  Chnrch  of  Cyril, 
A^titiiiMiinii,  And  AmfitHtine  ;  it«  not  the  Church  of  Hildebrand, 
and  th0  t'tiiini^il  «'rVn«nt«  and  of  Bellarmin;  is  not  the  Chnrch 
vMT  t  miliar.  /win|«t««  and  Talvin;  is  not  the  Chnrch  of  the 
rurUmtii  I'Mf  Kncl«^<^d  and  America.  Policr,  lite,  ritnal  and 
^\f't\f\x\^  tiavi^  aU  W^w  ehan^n^jf,  and,  as  can  easily  Le  shown, 
Imv^  «ll  h^^tx  «l\a(Mnyr  cU^mselries  Cowards  better  and  bener 
if.^t^\\»i%.  \m  jtvAfl  i^ncXx  x^^n  t^pivii  is  in  adranci^  of  :Le  one 
^i*^'•^^^^  %»#l«  yifvv^lm^  19;  Smi:  «ac]x«.  oc  :Iv  wi\e.  aad  ia  the 
♦i#wfk  w--.!.  V  «i'-^:.i.>,t   V.  !^lat-l^  '^n^w:.  «$mfc:i^   :,;  all   ii*  resx. 

*1>.  ffihkv  (•.viri  f*fj;'fi  iirii.r«frmi7itifc  »  iliaf^..  vouid  lie  to  Teriew 
?)»#•  "^hftii  hiMF/.r^  fij  r.)>#-  iUjorrlj  iiwi^f^  and  xiiij^  -would  l»e  tr- 
'icfik'  »i  hn/iL  itmMiH/l  of  an  ATiidK  A  hriid  and  raj>id  xrlanc^ 
HI  fY»^  Y^'Mtvw  ^il  our  Ohrwtiari  hwr/irv  is  all  thai  if  prasiMe. 

It.  rm»iini  f/.  fhr  ontward  dVMision  of  Ohristianirr.  xreat 
HfifiNPiMit  \fm*i^  liMvi-  indocd  iioori  incurred.  Central  and 
IsMtorii  ^MiH.  i*')iw»h  UMik  the  Oospoi  fV'  quinklv.  as  ouicklT  let 
Ijfi  Jr*.  holil  a:  ii  MnPH.  onw*  *f«  frramlly  irradiated,  irom  the 
Nilf  If-  iIm  PiUhtv  nt  Tlorrules,  ^ooii  wen;  hack  intc*  nirfit 
ai?«'M  T*M  IiVmiihi  r.innin  *ij«iolve*l.  ir.  s{du^  of  i&  Ciir»riflii 
liH?***^"  .  »N  vo!»!i»n.  hnl;  coinc  down  under  the  Gnibir 
nr^Un^'Ki  .  »N  o*«toni  \\h\:  sncouiohiiu:  xo  the  Samcei*.  And 
ih-  tK»  tK<^f«\  hassWifkni :  fron-.  Asiii  i*-  Kun^ne.  fron:  one  rua- 
r  ^-y  %i  V  .  bu:  a^waTs  witt.  n  rwi.  aiivantajr^  n.  sniu-  of  al* 
a'.**v*'>^»v  «^«t-^r«^  T*te  Tenti-Mtic  cn*ihnitioift.  «un)^taniiQ£  xht 
<*<>%.v-^->v^n«a>t.  is  a  ct>mi:  4«aiTi.     K^er.  lloiiamiaedanisai    will 
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be  fonnd  to  have  been  a  gain,  falling,  as  it  did,  npou  an  idola- 
trons Christendom,  and  pressing  on  to  the  sabjngation  of  Pagan 
races,  which  are  thereby  held  to  a  monotheistic  faith,  as  in  a 
sort  of  ^  quarantine,'^  till  a  pnrer  Gospel  can  be  famished 
them.  Thns,  thongh  Christianity  has  not  always  held  its  ter- 
ritorial conqnests,  it  has  held  on  to  its  conquering  march;, 
gaining  more  and  better  territories,  and,  above  all,  gaining  to 
itself  better  and  better  races  of  men  from  age  to  age. 

Take  the  polity  of  the  Church.  The  lines  are  faint  in  the 
record ;  but  distinct  enough  to  be  traced  by  a  mind  free  from 
sectarian  bias.  P^ul  sent  Titus  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city, 
that  is,  in  every  church,  since,  as  we  learn  in  other  connec- 
tions, there  was  but  one  church  organization  in  each  city,  how 
populons  soever  the  city  might  be.  So  that  a  plural  eldership 
was  the  Apostolic  arrangement  Nor  was  there  any  office 
above  the  eldership,  since  elder«and  bishop  are  synonymous  in 
Paul's  Epistles.  Ordination  to  ministerial  office  was  not,  ex- 
clusively, an  Apostolic  prerogative,  for  Timothy  had  hands 
laid  on  him  by  the  presbytery  ;  so  that  if  Apostles  took  part 
in  the  service,  it  was  not  as  Apostles,  but  as  presbyters.  The 
only  other  office-bearer,  was  the  deacon,  and  in  some  churches, 
the  deaconness.  As  to  local  churches,  they  were  in  many 
respects  independent  of  each  other ;  and  yet  the  Apostolate, 
so  long  as  the  Apostles  lived,  was  a  common  bond,  clasping 
them  all  together ;  while  the  Synod  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  year 
50,  unique  as  it  was  in  its  constitution,  is  yet  a  plea  for  con- 
cert and  harmony  of  action  through  all  time.  / 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  Apostolic  polity.  But  we 
do  not  find  it  prescribed  as  an  indispensable,  and  the  only 
legitimate  form  of  government.  ^Hence,  the  Church  is  at 
liberty,  if  she  please,  or  if  pressed  to  it  by  some  exigency  from 
without,  to  change  the  form. 

She  did  change  it,  and  that  very  shortly.  Early  in  the 
second  century,  in  the  Epistles  of  Ignatius,  we  see  the  head 
of  a  bishop  looming  above  the  eldership.  The  impelling  causes 
were  various :  First,  the  sense  of  bereavement,  consequent 
upon  the  removal  by  death  of  the  College  of  the  Apostles ; 
secondly,  heresies  and  disorders  within  the  Church,  which 
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seemed  to  emll  for  a  more  aristocntie  and  stringent  discipline ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  rising  tempest  of  persecntion.*  These  caoses 
opiated  with  power  and  rapiditj,  for  hj  the  middle  of  the 
third  centnrj,  when  Cjprian  ruled  the  Chnrch  at  Carthage, 
Epiacopacj  was  well  established.  How  mnch  censure  should 
be  visited  upon  the  ambition  of  indiridual  bt^ope^  it  is  not 
easy  to  say.  Cyprian  was  certainly  one  of  the  best  men  of  his 
age.  EUs  Epistle  to  Donatus,  describing  his  own  conversicMi, 
with  his  many  epistles  written  in  exile,  as  he  sat  watching, 
with  paternal  solicitude  and  heroic  fidth,  the  fortunes  of  an 
oppreaied  and  bleeding  Church,  will  plead  fof  him  to  the  end 
of  time. 

Who  will  sar  that  EpiscopacT,  in  the  time  of  Cyprian,  was 
a  blunder  and  a  sin  !  More  intelligence  and  more  piety  in 
the  Church,  with  less  ferocity  of  hatred  against  her  from  with- 
out, might  hare  precluded  Epsscopacy.  But,  taking  the 
Qmrch  a»  she  was^  and  the  world  »  it  was^  the  Proridence  of 
God  B  justified 

So  again  of  the  Primacy.  It  was  of  rery  slow  growth.  The 
beginning  of  it  wa»  the  rolnntary  honor  paid  to  Borne,  on  ae- 
cottut  of  her  liberality  in  contributing  to  the  necessities  of  the 
aainta:  ats  aI:so  her  stabtlitr  in  doctrine^  while  so  manr  other 
dmn^ies  wef«  diding  into  lieietssie&  For  centsiies,.  Borne  was 
diefiillar  of  Western  Clirisdanicy.  And  whcii  the  old  Empire 
ef  the  Gesavs  pcfislied^  the  Primacy  of  Rome  wk^  a  blessing, 
a  gkwT  and  a  ddEeBse.  Amhitioa.  we  know*  pbyed  a  con« 
;qpicQo«B  paitindutit  highgameofspiritadlempi^^  Bad  men 
get  lifted  iaio  the  Pipal  Chair.  The  ^sckqcIi  <^  jaiisdicti<»i 
w«»«WMnBM<«&  Iheabttsesv^dfeioelifiBBatstiical 
Mid  sttoBSCraitfw  IaV!^  be&re  IjadMrw«$lMr&«»en  wiMida^ 
kew  PcAer  «Mi3d  dkep  sd  qmsly  in  ]h»gnTe.  widi  «ich  «can- 
tAi2s  gidi'Skg  <n  <Nrer  h»  ;as3M&  Biat  HildebriBML  w1m»  gare  his 
ttUM  4tt  aa  ;a^<ectiTie  t«ii»  whas  »  aoasked  in  ha^torr  as  the 

•  ^liWnii)lMBwiiiDiiiim4nidi<JMrf^Nnn»3ai^ 
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period  of  the  lordliest  supremacy  of  Borne,  was  a  reformer  gf 
the  Papal  discipline ;  and  history  has  to  thank  him  for  throt- 
tling abnses  and  evils  not  a  few.  If  ever  men  needed  a  spiritual 
master,  to  lay  the  rod  of  bitter  discipline  over  their  backs,  it 
was  during  the  feudalism  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  would 
neither  blindly,  n6r  perversely,  apologize  for  what  was  bad. 
But  neither  may  we,  on  the  other  hand,  be  ignorant  of  the  ac- 
tual conditions  of  the  historic  problem  to  be  solved ;  but  re- 
member the  barbarism  of  the  age,  the  brutality  of  kings  and 
barons,  and  the  corrupt  morals  of  the  bishops  and  inferior 
clergy,  calling  so  loudly  for  the  iron  rule  of  Bome. 

Consider  also  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.  The  virtues 
of  the  Apostolic  period,  we  are  liable  greatly  to  exaggerate. 
The  lofty  ideals  of  Christian  attainment  held  up  for  emulation 
in  the  Apostolic  writings,  are  often,  mistaken  for  reports  of 
what  had  been  actually  achieved.  But  the  Church  in  Corinth, 
apparently,  was  not  much  purer  than  our  Sandwich  Island 
churches  have  been.  It  was  a  most  debauched  and  slimy  age, 
reeking  with  pollution.  The  ancient  and  medieeval  Church  is 
blamed  for  its  asceticism,  its  scorn  of  the  domestic  charities, 
its  false  estimate  of  the  superior  dignity  of  celibacy,  its  mad- 
ness for  monasticism.  But  let  a  man  read  the  Tristium  of 
Ovid,  the  Odes  of  Horace,  the  Lives  of  the  Csesars  by  Sueto- 
nius, or  any  honest  history  like  that  of  Tacitus,  and  he  will  cease 
to  wonder  at  the  morbid  and  extravagant  morality  of  Christ- 
ians. He  may  still  lament  their  pusillanimous  despair,  and 
their  desertion  of  a  world,  which  they  ought,  rather  to  have 
staid  and  mended ;  but  he  will  learn  to  moderate  his  indigna- 
tion, and  temper  his  reproofs  with  charity.  While  down 
through  all  the  centuries  he  will  fall  in  with  multitudes  of  self- 
denying  and  fruitful  Christians,  whom  he  need  not  be  ashamed 
to  call  his  brethren.  Nay,  the  chances  are,  that  he  will  be 
put  to  shame  by  many  an  example  of  medieeval  sanctity. 
Such  men  as  X.  Kempis  and  Tauler  shall  lead  him  to  depths  and 
to  heights  of  religious  experience,  of  which,  perhaps,  he  has 
hardly  dreamed. 

So  of  tlie  worship  of  the  Church.  At  first  as  simple  as  a 
weekly  meeting  of  modem  Christians  for  conference  and 
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prayer,  presently  it  began  to  gather  pomp,  and  finally  became 
a  childish  and  tawdry  show.  Bat  it  came  of  wishing  to  con- 
vert barbarians. 

And  so  of  all  the  worst  abases  and  corraptions  of  the  me- 
diaeval period,  whether  in  polity,  life,  or  ritual :  withoat  excas- 
ing,  we  may  yet  be  permitted  to  explain  them.  They  were  not 
lannchcd  like  a  delnge  apon  the  Chnrch,  nor  hnrled  like  an 
avalanche ;  bat  they  came  by  slow  degrees.  They  grew. 
While  nndemeath  the  shadow  of  them,  there  was  also  growing 
the  spirit  and  the  purpose  to  rebake  them. 

This  stands  to  the  credit  of  onr  religion,  that  the  Reforma- 
tion of  the  Chnrch  in  the  sixteenth  centurv.  was  of  no  extrane- 
ous  origin,  but  the  product  of  her  own  vitality.  Out  of  her 
own  loins^  through  God's  grace,  issued  her  own  regenerators. 

P.ut  no  where  is  the  law  of  development  more  conspicuous 
than  in  the  department  of  doctrine.  Tlie  growth  here  has  been 
majestic  We  admit  the  importance  of  distinguishing  between 
theology  and  religion.  Religion  is  onr  life;  while  theoh»gy  is 
onlv  the  science  of  it,  Aiid  vet  in  Christianitv  we  claim  for 
theoloi^v  a  diffuitv  acknowledirod  in  regard  to  no  other  religion. 
Heathen  religions,  as  Gieseler  has  well  remarked,  have  pro- 
perly no  doctrines,  only  certain  outward  rit€«.  Even  Judaism, 
though  it  liad  doctrines,  as  for  example  the  Divine  unity,  con- 
sisted mainly  of  moral  and  ceremonial  precepts,  not  standing, 
all  of  them,  in  anv  intimate  connection  witli  the  d<:»ctrines. 
In  regard  to  Christianitv,  the  case  is  whollv  ditferent.  Here 
doctrines  are  the  expositions  of  vital  realities ;  the  groundwork 
of  onr  reliffion,  in  a  sense  true  of  no  other  reliffion.  When, 
therefore,  a  man  decries  doctrine  in  comparison  with  life,  and 
undertakes  to  praise  religion  at  the  expense  of  theology,  we 
ahall  do  well  to  suspect  him  at  once  either  of  indolence  or  of 
hwesy.  He  either  does  not  like  to  put  his  mind  into  the  gym- 
Bamnin^  or  dse  he  wishes  to  slip  in  some  false  doctrine. 

Tlie  word  doctrine  has  two  meanini^s:  a  divine  and  a 
^k  Imiuai.  Divine  doctrine^  called  no  where  in  the  New  Testa- 
*  HMil  ^7i«i  bnt  A6yoc^  is  absolute   divine  truth :   as.  when 

f*  Ckisf  wm  thai  God  is  a  Spirit :  and  that  tlie  Father  and  he 
•le  one ;  that  no  man  can  come  to  him  except  the  Father  draw 
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him  ;  and  that  all  whom  the  Father  giveth  him  he  will  keep. 
Hnman  doctrine  is  the  Divine  doctrine,  hnmanlj  apprehended. 
As  when  Origen  affirmed,  that,  if  Christ  be  the  Son  of  God, 
then  he  mnst  have  been  eternally  begotten  ;  and  the  Church 
answered,  Yea.  Or  as  when  ISTestorins  was  understood  to  af- 
firm a  double  personality  in  Christ;  and  the  Church  an- 
swered, Nay.  Or  as  when  Eutyches  was  understood  to  con- 
found the  two  natures ;  and  the  Church  again  answered,  Nay. 
As  when  Augustine,  in  conflict  with  Pelagius,  wrought  out 
his  doctrine  of  original  sin,  the  eternal,  unconditioned  decrees 
of  God,  irresistible  grace,  and  final  perseverance ;  and  the 
Church  indorsed  them.  These  all  are  merely  human  state- 
ments, seeking  to  compass  and  express  the  fullness  of  the 
Divine.  But  the  two  doctrines — the  Divine  and  the  human — 
may  not  be  identical ;  perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say,  that 
they  never  ean  be  perfectly  identical.  Yet  the  degrees  of  ap- 
proach to  this  identity,  are  innumerable.  The  human  mind 
may  be  very  near  to  apprehending  the  purport  of  what  God  has 
said ;  or  may  be  very  far  from  it.  That  this  apprehension  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  more  and  more  perfect  from  generation  to 
generation,  we  think  is  clear. 

For  us,  the  sum  of  all  Divine  doctrine  is  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  especially  the  Scriptures  of  the  New  Testament.  We  ac- 
cept nothing  less  than  the  whole  Bible;  and  we  receive 
nothing  more — ^neither  traditions  nor  documents ;  neither  any 
legend  of  what  an  Apostle  said,  nor  any  pretended  Apostolic 
constitutions  and  canons.  To  assume,  as  Rome  does,  that  some- 
thing not  in  the  Scriptures  was  Apostolic,  because  some  body 
in  the  second  or  third  century  said  it  was  Apostolic,  is  to  make 
wild  work  with  history.  Tradition  is  the  most  uncertain  and 
treacherous  of  teachers.  It  is  as  much  as  a  hook  can  do  to  make 
its  way  uninterpolated  and  unchanged  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  from  language  to  language.  Tradition,  with- 
out a  perpetual  miracle  of  inspiration,  must  fail  entirely  to 
doit. 

And  yet  we  must  take  the  Bible  for  what  it  is,  and  not  for 
what  it  is  not,  and  does  not  claim  to  be.  Its  teachings  are 
not  scientific,  but  spiritual  and  practical.    Our  Lord,  for  ex- 
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cooBoesev  nor  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinitj.  He  ^)oke  moetl j  in 
pttnbles.*.  some  tfairtr  of  which  hsre  come  down  to  os^  live  of 
tkfioi  tftkio^  their  inuk^^err  firom  the  rineTmrds  c€  southern 
Bilestine :  the  balk  of  Ihem  taking  their  imagerr  ttotn  the 
like&  Tallers  azhl  cocn-fielda  of  Galilee  in  the  !Nofth.*  He 
ttUiOonced  himself  is  the  Measah  of  prophecr^  staziding  in 
pecsitarlr  intunate  relatux^  with  the  Fadier ;  said  that  he  had 
cooh^toesOkbifishaispinciuIkingdoinind^  and 

Aat  he  wvqlU  coofee  agaia  in  the  eIoat&  to*  ra»&  dte  deft!  and 
jiM^  the  wvcld.  ^adher  tiL>  kifle&seiLf  hk  firieBi^  azui  ctxnfdete 
die  trticap&  ^^"^  the  ErQ^iki&  of  God  oxer  alL  eriL  Bat  it  k 
iMt  HUkie  ei!«ar  whedter  thi$  Kls^d^aa  of  God.  which  &>iIows 
t&ifr  r^icrrteccioQ^  i^  ro>  be  icpoii  the  earth  or  eSsewhere^ 

Of  :Le  A;:!os(i^  Pet»r.  Jazis  and  Ja^  w^bdls  b<s  Gale 
WvvHi«i  :^aeie  ^<<ii:&.    The  ^b^ots^c^im^  of  ^e  cccipi^T  were 

teioheff^ucd  aai  ecisailrr  ^^  Jew^xz^i  G«i;£iss :  :^  7et>eal  of 

a  ibuMiw^&ir  w^  Gm  njvt&c^  iusx  sl  Ji^  Siol    E^  aiko 

G#&.  ni^o^!^  Joe  ifc^'c^  v>  :^io&k  a^oc  :^  mfcsgOiTSDcsI  leSa- 
lim  ^1^  Sfifi  7^  'Qtt  Facaier.  T^  :iCEi&  zc-^zhiL  in  lo^  G^zspd 
wai£  ti*  xf^-vi:  a  Tciacaaoal  mm  i^  ^ai^  ]L^/«^  ^iMOkiaDaxis  ibea 

Vldie  Esdhtfk'tk^  Ss  iid£  ii/u£  fi  3ii  i^  AjKioalTpse  :  as  also 

iiw^iasi.maBt  m^^c^  xkiJidL  ztare  is  a  iam  ^^  inxbe^^ok 

^Uiri4,  in  >iri€i  wras  the  Itrint  fiAOrime  s^vmi  as  xbt  Vaas  of 
itar  humur.  a/mmn^  ii  -was  Tsoorc'ec  sa  iasR  yrok  a  migiilxr 
7U»a:rirr  n:  ^tihcinerfi.  Thf-  -VTv^aAJir  Pathnjs.  sr-  calk^  seem 
Viki  cro^rit-m  r.hii4irer..    Eii  the  midftie  ctf  the  secnnc  XMiunzrr 
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there  was  no  theology  to  speak  of,  because  there  was  no  speo- 
ulation.    But  after  that  time,  there  was  an  activity  of  mind  in 
collision  with  the  grand  doctrines  of  revelation,  which,  per- 
haps, has  had  nothing  to  match,  certainly  nothing  to  over- 
match, it  in  all  the  history  of  human  opinions  and  debates.    It 
was  then  the  Chnrch  began  t|ie  construction  of  her  theology ; 
putting  divine  tmths  into  human  forms — the  divine  ^6yog  into 
human  d&y^ia.    First  came  the  doctrine  of  God,  Christ  and 
the  Holy  Trinity.    Then,  after  a  century,  the  doctrine  of  man 
apostate.    Not  till  the  Middle  Age,  when  Anselm  uttered  it, 
came  the  true  doctrine  of  satisfaction  to  the  Divine  Justice  in 
the  sufferings  of  Christ.    In  the  time  of  the  Beformation  there 
came  ont  into  bold  historic  relief  the  true  idea  of  Justification. 
To  say  that  all  these  doctrines  were  just  as  well  understood, 
and  just  as  precious,  before  as  after  these  debates,  is  to  say 
what  has  no  right  to  be  said.    Involved,  it  is  true,  they  were 
in  all  the  confessions,  as  in  all  the  experience,  of  the  Church 
from  the  beginning,  but  not  evolved  and  made  puissant  as 
they  now  are  till  after  centuries  of  study  and  of  strife.    Thus 
the  higher  doctrines  touching  God,  man  and  their  relations, 
were  measurably  complete.    Athanasius  represents  the  first 
achievement;  Augustine  the  second  ;  Calvin  the  third  ;  and  the 
man  in  our  day  who  goes  over  the  ground  these  giants  trod 
and  says  any  thing  of  much  moment  which  shall  be  at  once 
both  new  and  true,  must  be  a  very  great  man  indeed ;  such  a 
roan  as  we  hear  no  where  any  footfall  of  on  any  continent. 

Let  us  so  respect  the  Christian  centuries  which  are  behind 
ns  as  not  to  be  ashamed  to  confess,  that  the  theology  of  the 
Chnrch,  in  all  the  more  important  features  of  it,  is,  in  our 
judgment,  quite  beyond  the  possibility  of  any  material  im- 
provement The  field  for  theological  achievement  is  greatly 
narrowed  from  what  it  was.  On  the  great  points  discussed 
and  settled  by  Athanasius,  Augustine  and  Calvin,  let  us  not 
desire  the  new  wine  of  any  modem  speculation,  for  the  old  is 
better.. 

Such  is  Christianity :  its  fountain  and  measure  of  doctrine, 
the  word  of  God  in  the  Scriptures ;  its  essential  life,  the  trans- 
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forming  grace  of  God  in  the  heart ;  bat  itself,  in  its  foUnea?,  a 
growth  of  the  centuries,  an  historic  organism,  the  acom^s  oak. 
This  grand  life-process,  howerer,  is  not  yet  complete.  We 
stand  in  the  midst  of  it.  Christianity  is  not  dead  and  finished, 
bnt  alive  and  growing.  There  is  growth  behind  ns  in  all  the 
pist ;  there  is  growth  aronnd  ns  in  the  present ;  there  is  growth 
before  ns  in  the  fiitare^  Not  a  lawless  growth  which  no  man 
can  prognosticate,  the  end  of  which  may  posdbly  contradict 
its  beginning,  bnt  a  growth  which  thronghoat  dball  answer  to 
ill  germ.  Ours  is  the  same  Christianity  which  struck  its  roots 
in  Jerusalem,  and  which  Paul  saw  waving  throughout  the 
Boman  Empire ;  the  very  same,  and  yet  to  be  expanded,  puri- 
fied and  inrigOTated  till  its  first  firuits  shall  seem  crude  and 
meagre  when  compared  with  the  final  harresL  Let  us  see, 
then,  where  we  now  standi  and  what  awaits  us  in  the  coming 


It  was  one  of  the  positions  of  Celsus,  which  Origen,  in  the 
Fifth  Book  of  his  ^  Contra  Celsum,"  is  at  great  pains  to  reply 
lo^  that  diflferent  nations  and  races  of  men  have  necessarily 
and  rightly  different  religions ;  so  that  no  single  religion  can, 
with  any  propriety  or  any  prospect  of  success,  aspire  to  uni- 
Tersal  prevalence.  Different  nationalities,  as  by  some  irrever- 
siUe  decree  of  fiite,  are  pre-configured  to  their  different  reli* 
gioDS,  and  are  not  to  be  turned  away  firom  them.  Christianity 
IB  accordingly  a  bold  imposture,  since  it  stands  conmiitted  to 
diis  insane  ambition  of  universal  conquest.  A  skepticism 
simnar  to  this  of  Celsus  in  r^ard  to  the  universal  prevalence 
of  Christianity,  exists  in  our  day.  There  are  men  of  letters 
amongst  us,  of  the  Epicurean  sort,  who  have  no  iaith  in  our 
evangelism.  They  admit,  indeed,  what  no  candor  can  deny, 
that  the  religion  of  the  cross.,  which  Carlyle  has  so  finely  de- 
scribed as  *^  the  worship  of  sorrow,^  is  the  religion  of  the  best 
and  ruling  races  of  mankind ;  but  they  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  traverse  the  whole  scale  of  humanity.  Precisely  because  it 
is  the  religion  of  the  highest,  it  must  fail  to  reach  the  lowest 
There  are  races  of  men,  it  is  alleged,  who  can  no  more  take  it 
than  they  could  take  the  philosophy  of  Plato.    These  races 
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may  be  poshed  out  of  history  and  their  territories  pass  into 
stronger  hands ;  bnt  evangelized  they  can  never  be.  Or  if 
some  of  these  races  may  be  evangelized,  it  can  only  be  when 
they  shall  have  first  been  civilized.  India,  for  example,  can 
not  be  Christianized  till  she  has  first  been  Anglicized.  Sach 
philosophers  of  course  will  waste  no  money  upon  missions. 

Bat  crude  notions  of  this  sort  are  easily  refuted.  Kefuted, 
first,  by  an  analysis  of  Christianity  itself,  which  shows  it  to  be 
as  well  suited  and  as  indispensable  to  the  savage  as  to  the  sage. 
Befuted  also  by  experience,  since  the  torrid  home  of  the  Znln, 
the  icy  hut  of^ho  Greenlander,  and  the  rude  wigwam  of  the 
North-American  Indian  have  all  actually  resounded  with  the 
accents  of  our  Christian  worship.  The  very  Scriptures  which 
fed  the  genius  of  Chrysostom,  have  quickened  the  stolidity  of 
barbarians  whom  the  pagan  scholars  of  Antioch  would  have 
scorned  as  bnt  little  better  than  brutes.  The  scale  has  thus 
been  traversed.  The  possibility  of  a  universal  religion,  and 
that  religion  confessedly  the  finest  and  noblest,  is  therefore  no 
longer  a  curious  problem,  but  already  a  partially  accomplished 
fact  And  so  there  is  hope  for  all.  Christianity  may  go  before 
civilization,  as  indeed  it  must,  instead  of  waiting  to  follow  in 
its  train. 

But  these  dainty  and  scornful  Epicureans  are  not  our  only 
doubters.  Inside  of  the  Church  are  men,  in  number  not  a  few, 
many  of  them  respectable  also  for  piety,  genius  and  learning, 
who  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is 
not  to  triumph  in  its  present  form.  The  Millennarians  tell  us 
that  the  process  now  going  on  is  one  of  alternate  revival  and 
decay ;  that  the  career  of  the  Gospel  is  a  westward  march, 
with  losses  in  the  rear  to  balance  the  conquests  in  advance ; 
that  the  Teutonic  civilization,  now  holding  the  wardenship  of 
Christianity,  is  rotting  and  dissolving  as  utterly  as  theGrffico- 
Roman  civilization  rotted  and  dissolved  in  its  day,  and  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  us  but  in  the  personal  coming  of  our  Lord 
to  vanquish  his  enemies  and  avenge  his  saints.  Such  is  the 
modem  Gospel  of  despair.  We  hear  it  preached  and  we  have 
heard  it  sung.  Quaint  George  Herbert,  in  his  "  Church  Mil- 
itant,^ a  poem  of  stately  strains,  chants  us  our  requiem.    Tlie 
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Church,  lite  the  ann,  moves  westward,  rising  and  aettinir,  from 
land  to  land  ;  from  Canaan  to  Egypt,  from  Egypt  to  Greece, 
from  Greece  to  Rome,  from  Rome  to  western  Europe,  from 
western  Enrope  to  America,  bringing  the  day,  but  leaving  the 
night  behind  her.  Decay  guceeeds  to  growth,  apostasy  to 
faith.  The  Seine  swallows  the  pollutions  of  the  Tiber,  the 
Thames  the  Seine,  till  the  new  continent  takes  its  turn  in  his- 
tory, and  so  the  judgments  of  God  go  round  the  globe. 

Against  such  views  it  does  not  suffice  to  array  merely  the 
visions  of  prophecy,  tor  these  very  visions  are  so  expounded 
as  to  freeze  our  missionary  zeaL  Fortunately,  the  <^uestion 
does  not  hinge  solely  upon  our  Greek  and  Hebrew  lexicons 
and  grammars.  It  is  a  question  of  historical  statistics,  open  to 
the  most  unlettered  apprehension.  Figures  prove  that  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  in  spite  of  its  shifting  theatres  and  heavy 
los!»ej4  in  the  rear,  has  been  steadily  expanding  and  strengthen- 
ing from  the  beginning  until  now.  At  the  end  of  the  tirst  cen- 
tury, when  John  laid  down  his  life  at  Ephesus,  half  a  million 
of  souk,  it  has  been  computed,  had  assumed  the  Christian 
name.  A  little  more  than  two  hundred  vears  later,  when 
Con^tantine  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  religion,  the  num- 
ber had  increased  to  ten  millions,  or  about  one  tenth  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Roman  empire.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  as  the 
Church  was  emerging  from  the  troublous  parage  of  the  3Iid- 
dle  Ages,  a  hundred  millions  would  have  answered  to  her  roll- 
call.  And  now  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  globe,* 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  millions,  or  more  than  one  fourth, 
are  reckoned  Christians.  One  hundred  and  seventy  of  these 
millions,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  Papal  communion,  and  seventy- 
six  millions  in  the  Greek  communion,  leaving  but  eighty-nine 
millions  of  Protestants ;  but  who  will  say  that  the  proportion 
of  genuine  disciples  is  not  as  lai^  to-day  as  it  ever  has  been 
in  any  of  the  Christian  centuries.  In  spite  of  the  proverb, 
figures  doubtless  do  sometimes  lie ;  but  still  more  frequently  it 
happens  that  they  tell  only  half  the  truth.  So  in  the  case 
before  as.    The  millions  on  either  side  should  be  weighed  as 

•  AeoordliBg  to  the  &<tetfln  of  th«  lUtittkal  bnrean  of  Berlin  for  1859. 
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aj  well  as  counted.  Tholack  once  playfallj  inquired :  '^  Can  jon 
tell  me  why  God  made  so  many  Chinese  and  so  few  Pms- 
aans  ?"  Set  aside  those  four  hundred  millions  of  China,  and 
then  nearly  half  the  rest  of  mankind  are  already  Christian. 
Or  compare  the  opposing  nationalities,  evangelized  and  nnevan* 
gelized ;  almost  any  one  of  the  Christian  nations  is  a  match 
and  more  than  a  match  for  the  whole  of  heathendom.  And 
then  again  of  the  nations  evangelized ;  compare  the  Protestant 
and  the  Papal.  England  could  almost  stand  alone  against  the 
whole  array  of  nations  in  allegiance  to  Rome.  With  such  facts 
in  yiew,  who  can  donbt  the  final  issue  1  The  tide  of  Christian 
conquest  is  rolUng  over  the  globe  as  visibly  as  ever  the  legions 
of  Cffisar  or  the  battalions  of  Bonaparte  swept  on  to  victory. 
Hindostan  and  China  have  long  stood  as  the  severest  trials  of 
onr  fiuth.  But  recent  events,  with  an  electric  suddenness, 
have  laid  these  vast  empires  open  to  us,  so  that,  if  we  do  not 
Kad  them  the  Gospel  quickly,  we  are  irretrievably  disgraced. 
That  these  empires,  if  rightly  dealt  with,  will  take  the  Gospel, 
who  that  knows  the  Gospel  or  knows  its  history,  can  doubt  ? 
Certainly  there  are  signs  of  the  times  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  when  the  new  stadium  of  missionary  activity,  now  so 
londly  called  for,  is  once  fairly  inaugurated,  the  word  of  God 
will  run  with  a  swiftness  of  which  as  yet  we  have  hardly 
dreamed.    A  geometrical  progression  will  be  its  law. 

Not  that  we  anticipate  a  prevalence  of  Christianity  which 
shall  be  absolutely  universal ;  for  the  Apocalypse  grants  us  the 
vision  of  a  remnant  which  shall  withstand  the  millennial  evan- 
gelism and  await  in  rebellion  the  lightnings  of  the  second  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  God.  But  the  consummation  shall  be  abund- 
antly glorious,  "  for  the  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."     (Is.  11 :  9.) 

The  question  of  polity  is  far  enough  from  being  vital,  and 
jet  has  something  of  that  importance  which  attaches  to  the 
discipline  of  armies.  The  historical  developments  in  this 
sphere  have  been  already,  perhaps,  as  various  as  possible.  As 
related  to  the  State,  the  Church  has  taken  every  attitude  she 
can.    For  three  hundred  years  she  stood  in  a  hot  antagonism, 
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anA  endared  the  tortares  of  pefsecntion.  Then  she  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  the  State,  and  endured  its  fiiendlj  but 
hnrtfnl  supremacy.  In  the  eleventh  century,  the  fertile  and 
athletic  genius  of  Hildebrand  enabled  her  to  reverse  that 
supremacy,  the  State  succumbing  to  the  Church,  as  moon  to 
sun.  The  Protestant  Reformation  in  the  sixteenth  century 
invoked  again  the  help  and  accepted  the  dominion  of  the 
State.  It  has  been  reserved  for  us,  children  of  the  old  world 
on  a  new  continent,  to  work  out  the  problem,  which  still  seems 
80  strange  in  Europe,  of  a  Church  independent  entirely  of  the 
State.  This  latest  birth  of  time,  independence  without  antag- 
onism, is  doubtless  the  truest  and  the  best.  Denied  to  the 
Ante-Kicene  Church,  it  has  been  brought  to  pass  for  us. 

Internally,  the  organization  of  the  Church  has  been  equally 
diversified.  The  extremes  have  both  been  touched,  and  all 
the  possibilities  apparently  exliausted.  From  sheer  democratic 
independency,  defiant  of  all  councils,  whether  mutual  or  ex- 
partej  up  to  the  spiritual  Czarship  of  the  Boman  Pontiff,  every 
gradation  has  been  tried.  What  shall  now  be  done?  The 
present  diversities  and  j  anglings  ought  surely  to  cease.  But 
towards  what  goal  shall  we  direct  our  steps?  We  cannot 
go  to  Rome.  We  must  not  go  to  pieces,  and  to  chaos. 
Who  has  heard,  or  who  can  think,  of  any  thing  better, 
than  to  reproduce  essentially  the  Apostolic  polity?  Pre- 
cisely what  that  was,  in  every  feature  of  it,  it  may  not  bo 
easy  to  say  ;  but  the  leading  features  of  it  are  plain.  Yitrin- 
ga's  work,  De  Synagoga  Vetere,  remains,  as  yet,  an  un- 
answered book.  The  pope  must  doff  his  triple  hat;  the 
bishop  must  subside  to  the  level  of  the  eldership.  The 
deacon  must  resume  his  proper  sphere  as  steward  of  the  tem- 
poralities ;  and  then  the  elder  and  deacon  shall  alone 
remain.  As  to  the  eldership,  whether  it  should  be  single  or 
plural  the  question  which  now  divides  the  Congregationalists 
and  the  Presbyterians,  we  need  not  here  undertake  to  say. 
Either  will  answer.  Both  are  likely  to  last  for  some  time 
longer,  side  by  side.  The  final  choice  of  history,  whatever  it 
may  be,  must  at  all  events  be  essentially  Republican,  since 
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Republics  in  the  sphere  of  the  State,  as  Oervinns  has  tried  to 
show,  do  most  probably  stand  at  the  end  of  the  historic  course. 
As  to  the  life  of  the  Church,  so  far  as  this  life  is  free  and 
normal,  it  must  continue  to  be  forever  essentially  the  same. 
In  eveiy  disciple  there  is  the  same  divine  grace,  encountering 
essentially  the  same  resistance  and  working  to  accomplish 
essentially  the  same  result  But  the  human  factor  in  this 
problem  is  in  many  respects  a  variable  and  not  a  constant 
fiictor ;  constant  in  its  depravity,  variable  in  the  forms  of  that 
depravity.  The  religious  life  is  always  toned  and  colored  by 
the  age  to  which  it  belongs :  either  tainted  and  weakened  by 
the  infection  of  the  world's  depravity,  or,  by  a  violent  reaction, 
soared,  distorted  and  stiffened  by  it.  Hence,  on  the  one  side, 
the  discipline  that  was  called  for  in  Corinth.  Hence,  on  the 
other  side,  the  asceticisms  of  the  desert  and  the  cloister. 

The  age  now  passing  has  perils  in  it  peculiar  to  itself;  but 
especially  for  Protestant  Christendom.    The  Reformation  was 
heralded,  and  helped,  by  a  wonderful  succession  of  inventions 
and  discoveries,  which  have  changed  the  whole  face  of  the 
world,  and  the  whole  order  of  society.    Printing,  gunpowder, 
the  mariner's  compass,  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Oood  Hope, 
and  the  discovery  of  America  would,  in  any  case,  have  made 
revolutions,  electrifying  the  Church  into  a  new  career ;  but 
impressed  as  they  were  at  once  into  the  service  of  Protestant- 
ism, they  became  doubly  rousing  and  revolutionary.    Com- 
merce and  the  mechanic  arts,  though  not  begotten  of  Protest- 
antism, were  soon  adopted  by  it,  baptized  at  its  altars,  and 
made  to  fight  its  battles  for  the  dominion  of  the  world.    The 
pressure  now  is  outward  and  downward.    The  forces  of  nature, 
deified  by  heathenism,  distrusted  and  fought  against  by  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  Church  as  unfiiendly  to  sanctity,  have, 
in  these  latter  days,  been  subdued  and  harnessed  to  human 
uses.    Materialism    has  thus  become  the    characteristic    of 
modem  times.    Sterile,  dividing  oceans  have  become  the  high- 
ways of  nations,  idleness  has  given  place  to  industry,  and 
poverty  to  wealth.    The  spiritual  life  of  the  Church  is  tUus 
assailed  and  endangered  by  a  new  foe.    It  is  the  world,  as 
well  88  the  flesh  and  the  devil ;  the  world,  in  multiplied  forms  of 
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fascuDatioD,  and  with  a  vigor  of  onset  never  before  experienced, 
which  now  imperils  onr  piety.  There  is  no  discharge  in  this 
war ;  we  must  fight  it  through.  History  sounds  no  retreats. 
The  world  will  not  go  backward.  Cloisters  cannot  save  us. 
We  have  only  to  take  the  world  as  we  find  it,  busy,  rich, 
rampant  as  it  is,  and  subdue  it,  as  we  subdue  ourselves,  to 
Christ. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  baptism  of  a  better  consecration  is  in  store 
for  us ;  when,  on  every  sea,  the  keels  of  a  Christian  commerce 
shall  go  and  come,  and  every  land  shall  ring  with  Christian 
toil,  and  every  fortune  that  is  piled  by  Christian  hands,  shall 
rise  as  a  Christian  temple,  and  every  form  of  fraud,  injustice 
and  oppression  shall  melt  like  icebergs  drifting  in  a  summer 
sea. 

Revivals  are  preeminently  characteristic  of  the  modem  life 
of  the  Church.  Not  that  they  are  wholly  new.  Every  age 
has  had  them.  But  never  have  they  played  so  conspicuous 
and  decisive  a  part  in  history,  as  within  the  last  hundred 
years.  From  the  time  of  Whitefield  and  the  Wesleys  until 
now,  but  especially  upon  our  own  continent,  they  have  come 
like  shocks  from  a  galvanic  battery,  though  with  shortened 
intervals  and  diminished  violence,  renewing  the  graces  of  the 
Church,  multiplying  its  agencies  of  beneficence,  and  hastening 
the  Millennium.  Like  many  other  good  things,  they  are 
peculiarly  American  ;  and  from  America  they  are  making,  or 
will  make,  the  circuit  of  the  globe. 

In  the  sphere  of  doctrine,  as  already  intimated,  there  re- 
mains not  very  much  to  be  accomplished.  The  kingdoms 
have  nearly  all  been  conquered ;  the  boundaries  have  nearly 
all  been  run.  Innovations  there  may  be,  in  mischievous 
abundance,  but  not  many  discoveries.  Apparent  novelties 
there  may  be,  but,  ten  to  one,  they  will  turn  out  to  be  only 
patristic  and  mediffival  fossils.  Or,  if  something  wholly  new 
under  the  sun,  still,  ten  to  one,  not  true.  Not  that  we  mock 
at  theological  science,  any  more  than  we  mock  at  philosophy 
in  paying  that  modern  thought  has  not  outgone  the  range,  or 

tdone  the  achievements  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Standing 
the  shoolden  of  the  ancients,  as  we  boast  of  doing,  we 
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may  see  farther  on  over  the  landscape,  but  no  deeper  into  the 
heavens ;  we  may  enlarge  our  horizon,  but  we  do  not  thereby 
lift  our  zenith. 

There  remains,  as  we  have  said,  not  very  much  to  be  accom- 
plished,  and  yet  enough  to  task  the  intelligence  of  Ohristen- 
dom,  so  long  as  Christendom  shall  stand.  Exegesis,  doubtless, 
has  something  yet  to  do  in  determining  the  sense  of  Scripture. 
The  Bible  has  not  yet  been  rifled  of  its  treasures,  any  more 
than  the  Bocky  Mountains  have  been  rifled  of  their  gold. 
Logic  has  something  yet  to  do,  as  Emmons  expressed  it,  "  in 
making  joints."  Divers  adjustments  of  doctrine  to  doctrine, 
leading  to  more  comprehensive  and  better  systems  of  divinity, 
may  yet  be  made.  And  history,  certainly,  has  something  to 
do  in  reducing  the  apparent  chaos  of  the  centuries  to  a  real 
Cosmos  of  providence  and  grace.  But  for  absolutely  new  dis- 
coveries and  settlements  of  doctrine,  the  chance  is  small,  save 
in  regard  to  the  Church,  the  Millennium,  the  Intermediate  State, 
the  Besnrrection,  and  the  final  abodes  of  the  saved  and  lost 
It  is  not  in  Theology  proper,  nor  in  Christology,  nor  in  An- 
thropology, but  mostly  in  Eschatology,  that  future  explorers 
must  win  their  laurels. 

But  what  Christian  scholar  will,  on  this  account,  lot  his  en- 
thusiasm flag?  Shall  there  be  no  more  Bitters,  because 
there  can  be  no  more  Kanes  and  Livingstones  ?  no  more  Hum- 
boldts,  because  there  can  be  no  more  Keplers  and  Newtons  ? 
The  great  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  ever  new,  as  well  as 
ever  old.  The  great  thinkers  of  the  future  may  think  these 
doctrines  all  out  again  and  again,  each  thinker  for  himself. 
Originality  is  always  possible,  for  it  is  in  the  thinker,  and  not 
alone  in  the  thought  New  forms  of  infidelity  will  necessitate 
new  forms  of  faith ;  new  champions  of  error  will  require  new 
champions  of  truth  to  hew  them  down  ;  and  the  blades  that 
do  it  must  get  their  temper  from  the  Promethean  fire. 

With  this  conception  of  Christianity,  as  an  organism  and  a 
growth,  it  becomes  a  matter  of  vast  practical  moment  to  deter- 
mine our  own  place  and  errand  in  regard  to  it  We  are  here 
on  this  virgin  continent,  sometimes  called  unhistoric,  not  that 
we  may  be  severed  from  the  past,  but  only  from  its  entangle- 
ments.   We  are  not  one  race,  but  an  amalgam  of  several 
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races.  Not  some  little  fraction  of  the  past,  Gallic,  Grerman,  or 
English,  bat  the  whole  of  the  past  is  our  inheritance.  Onr 
roots  are  in  every  soil,  and  onr  frnit  ought  to  be  for  the  feeding 
of  the  nations.  K  there  be  any  philosophy  of  history  at  aU 
worthy  of  the  name,  any  method  of  Providence  discerned,  or 
discernible,  it  points  ns  to  the  conclusion,  that  here,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific — the  ocean  of  storms  and  the 
•  ocean  of  calms,  lies  the  favored  continent  of  the  future.  Here, 
where  the  Gospel  was  so  late  in  planting  its  banner,  where 
sects  have  multiplied  and  wrangled  as  no  where  else,  and  never 
before  in  history ;  where  materialism  has  leaped  to  its  millen- 
nium of  thrift  and  comfort ;  here  must  the  gravest  issues  ot 
history  be  brought  to  trial.  The  grace  of  God,  working,  as 
hitherto,  by  means  of  periodic  revivals,  must  still  be  invoked 
to  save  us  from  worldliness ;  the  strife  of  sects  must  teach  us 
all  to  be  catholic,  awaiting  in  hope  the  unity  that  is  yet  to  be ; 
material  abundance  must  purchase  for  us  the  means  and  oppor- 
tunities of  a  finer  culture,  and  a  wider  and  wiser  beneficence ; 
then  shall  we  be  the  best,  as  well  as  the  youngest,  of  the 
Christian  nationalities,  and  from  our  shores,  eastward  and 
westward,  shall  go  the  ships  that  carry  the  world's  redemption 
upon  their  decks. 


Akt.  iil— aeistotle^  ethics. 

By  D.  R.  GrODwiN,  D.D.,  Habtfobd,  Coxn. 

Aristoile^s  Ethics  ;  illustrated  with  Essays  and  Notes.    By  Sir 
A.  Gra^h:.    London  :  J.  W.  Parker.    2  vols.    8vo.    1858. 

The  overshadowing  influence  of  Aristotle's  philosophy — 
even  through  gross  corrmptions  of  a  fragmentary  text,  and 
grosser  perversions  of  a  circuitous  translation ;  even  though 
rarely  half  understood,  and  often  quite  misunderstood — upon 
the  scholastic  thought  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  very  generally 
known  and  acknowledged.  But  its  propagated  and  renewed 
influence  upon  modem  thought  and  even  modem  phraseology, 
and  especially  upon  modem  English  thought  and  phraseology, 
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is  not  80  fully  appreciated  or  bo  generally  recognized.  There 
seems  to  be  an  especial  sympathy  between  the  constitution  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Aristotelian  philo- 
sophy. The  characteristic  defects  and  merits  of  English  philo- 
sophy may  alike  be  traced  to  this  peculiarity  of  mental  consti- 
tntion,  and  consequent  tendency  of  mental  culture  and  training. 
The  English  mind  has  gone  to  school  to  Aristotle,  and  has 
proved  an  apt  scholar.  Its  many-sidedness,  its  strength  of 
grasp  and  breadth  of  view,  its  slow  apprehension  of  separate 
principles,  its  predominantly  practical  character,  and  its  spirit 
of  observation  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  frequent  inconsis- 
tencies and  incongruities,  its  unsystematized  and  discordant 
variety,  its  natural  antipathy  to  pure  speculation,  to  absolute 
philosophic  unity  of  conception,  and  to  any  thing  like  a  super- 
sensuous  idealism,  are  all  strikingly  Aristotelian. 

But,  perhaps,  in  no  department  has  the  influence  of  Aristotle 
been  more  distinctly  impressed  upon  the  generality  of  English 
minds,  particularly  among  the  educated  classes,  than  in  the 
department  of  Ethics — a  result  which  is  due  in  some  degree  to 
the  fact  that  the  Nicomachsean  Ethics  are  so  constantly  and 
throroughly  studied  in  his  Academic  or  University  course, 
by  almost  every  educated  Englishman.  Horace  and  the  Nico- 
macheean  Ethics  are  the  leading  and  indispensable  text-books 
of  English  classical  training. 

This  influence,  in  its  worst  as  well  as  in  its  best  features,  is 
strikingly  exhibited,  even  in  such  and  so  late  a  work  as  Whe- 
well's  ElemenU  of  Morality,  We  find  it  there  in  three 
salient  points :  first,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  writer  mixes 
up  ethics  with  politics  or  jurisprudence,  floundering  about, 
over  and  over  again,  in  impotent  efibrts  to  give  a  consistent 
account  of  the  relation  between  the  principles  of  morality  and 
positive  law,  now  making  the  former  dependent  upon  the  latter, 
and  now  the  latte^  upon  the  former,  without  ever  being  able 
to  bring  both  views  into  intelligible  harmony ;  secondly,  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  appeals  to  current  language,  not  for 
the  illustration  merely  but  for  the  ascertainment  of  moral  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  thirdly,  in  his  rejection  or  ignoring  of  any  specu- 
lative idea  in  morals  or  law  of  evolution,  substituting  for  phi« 


lofiophic  develapmieit;  an  ^Hnprriff  acginnnfgrrnn  <rf  psrticttlsiSy 
and  &r  &  real  bosft  of  afa«ntnl»  ethical  mtityv  wiiac  he  emlls  «m 
«&!i£  <9eni^r« — acsitre  wiiick  »» after  aLL  a  moe  onreal  nwdie- 
mafhiVai  poinc  wfioae  postxoii  ia  ascsrtainsdj,  Gxrpiricadij'^  bj 
tracing  the  aonmed  eoa^orging  lines  of  estain  irirtaes  and 
dtxtiea  generaUj  rgcognfagd,  U>  dicir  eammoa  point  of  inter- 
setxifmy  widioot  eondeaeendm^  to  explain  to  na  how  the  dxice* 
doaof  theaelineawaadetsminedb^rethe  csUza  waa  koovvn, 
norhow^it  waa  aaeertained  ^ait  thejeonTorgieatall;  ordial^if 
thej  eon^erge^  thej  aU  meet  in  one  common  point  of  intenec- 
turn,  Andy  after  aO,  how^  m  an  ^ ideal  cGitre^  ts>  hare  die 
force  and  maje^  of  a  fixndamcntal  moral  principle*  giTin^ 
their  moral  cfaaracto^  and  aancdoQ  to  all  other  moral  prin- 
cipiea  i  Whewdl  hjB  traTeatied  An^otie.  In  the  looaeneas 
of  hm  empirical  proecas  he  haa  ont-Hcroded  Herod. 

After  all  &e  derelopoi&its  of  later  eddeal  inrertigalicnB, 
both  on  die  Continent  uid  in  England;  and  p^rticiilarl j  afker 
the  dtsa^  and  nnaaawerable  einnciatioos  of  ^Kahop  Bstls^^  die 
proceeding  of  WheweQ  can  haidl j  aeon  leaa  than  nnpardofi- 
able*  It  ia  trae^  the  work  we  rrfar  to  dnims  to  be  ool j  a 
rtatement  of  the  ElemenU  of  MoraCtj — a  book  fat  popnlar  in* 
rtmetioD.  And  we  freel j  admit  that  it  mnj  be  rerr  nsefid  f(v 
popular  inetmctioo,  containing,  as  it  does^  ^line  upon  line, 
line  npon  Kne,  precept  npon  precept,  preeepi  npon  {Hrecept^ 
here  a  little  and  there  a  little  f  but,  in  onr  apprehensioD,  it 
would  hare  been  more  correctlj  entided^  the  prattiad  retuUa 
and  jjreeepU,  than  ^!ke  £Um€7Us  olMoaiJdtj;  for  if  nuMvIityia 
reallj  based  npon  fundamental  principles,  dien  these  princi- 
plea  must  be  its  rerj  demenii. 

It  is  trae,  the  English  mind  has  not  worked  altogethtf  npon 
an  Aristotelian  mod^  There  bare  alwajs  been  some  echoes 
of  die  tme  Platonic  spirit.  On  this  side  hare  been  fonnd 
some  of  die  greatest  names  and  profoondesf  thinkers  of  whom 
En^and  can  boast  Bot  the j  hare  not  nsnall j  been  p<^nlar. 
They  have  neyer  taken  a  deep  hold  npon  the  common  mind, 
or  diaped  the  tone  of  national  thoogfat  lliej  hare,  at  best, 
exerted  onlj  a  ocnrrecdTe  and  modifying  infloence. 

We  are  hmppj  to  hail  di»  bode  of  Sir  Alexander  Grant  aa 
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belonging  rather  to  this  latter  style  of  philosophizing  than  to 
the  other.  Although  he  has  chosen  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  as 
bis  theme,  and  though  he  shows  at  once  a  thorough  accquaint- 
anoe  with  his  author,  and  a  full  and  even  a  zealous  apprecia- 
tion of  his  work,  yet,  we  observe  with  sincere  satisfaction,  not 
nnmingled  with  some  surprise,  that  in  his  style  and  tendency 
of  thought,  he  exhibits  much  more  of  the  genuine  Platonic 
spirit  than  has  been  common  among  English  philosophical 
writers.  Whenever  Aristotle  attacks  the  doctrines  of  Plato, 
Sir  Alexander  is  always  ready  to  take  up  the  defence  of  the 
master  against  what  he  shows  to  be  the  mistaken  and  one* 
sided  strictures  of  the  pupil.  We  have  rarely  seen  a  more 
genial,  appreciative,  deep-sighted,  and  clear-sighted  statement 
and  defence,  in  a  succinct  form,  of  the  Platonic  doctrine  of 
ide€^  than  is  contained  in  one  of  these  essays  of  Mr.  Grant 
And  when  we  follow  him  up  to  Plato's  magnificent  view  of 
the  unity  of  all  science  and  being  in  the  idea  of  the  good^  we 
cannot  but  sorely  regret  the  unspeakable  loss  to  modem  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  which  has  arisen  from  the  wider  and  wider 
separation  of  the  different  departments  of  knowledge  and 
thought  Every  thing  thus  tends  to  become  fragmentary,  one- 
sided and  distorted ;  and  a  general  view  of  the  whole,  instead 
of  developing  the  unity  of  a  grand,  substantive,  creative  idea, 
becomes  a  mere  inventory  or  synopsis  of  a  heterogeneous  con- 
fusion and  chaos.  The  true  centre  of  observation  is  lost,  or  is 
looked  out  from  with  optics  that  can  discern  only  the  nearest 
and  pettiest  things,  magnifying  them  so  that  they  hide  and 
efface  all  the  circling  universe  that  lies  beyond.  The  man  of 
physical  science  sees  every  thing  not  only  from  his  subordi- 
nate centre,  but  with  the  spectacles  of  his  special  department 
— the  astronomer  with  astronomic  spectacles,  the  geologist 
with  geologic  spectacles,  the  chemist  with  chemical  spectacles, 
the  mathematician  with  mathematical  spectacles,  the  politician 
with  political  spectacles,  the  artist  with  artistic  spectacles,  the 
economist  with  economic  spectacles,  the  metaphysician  with 
metaphysic  spectacles,  the  scholar  with  classical  spectacles, 
the  moralist  with  ethical  spectacles,  and  even  the  theologian 
with  theologic  spectacles. 
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Tes^  eTen  Theology,  which  should  be  the  science  of  sciences, 
the  centre  and  mother  of  all  the  other?,  has.  in  her  narrow- 
mindedness  and  short-sightedness,  submitted  to  be  a  mere 
restricted  department  bj  the  side  of  the  others ;  firom  the  mis- 
tress she  has  condescended  to  become  the  drudge,  and  this 
partly  by  her  own  fault  and  partly  as  a  necessary  result  of  the 
prevailing  tendency  of  the  times.  This  division  and  s^n^a- 
tion  of  different  departments  may  have  tended,  like  the  divi- 
son  of  labor  in  general,  to  a  &r  greater  development  and  per- 
fection of  each  department  than  would  probably  have  been 
attained  without  them:  still  it  cannot  fail  to  be  perceived 
that  they  have  sadly  interfered  with  the  general  elevation,  the 
full  and  proper  development  of  humanity  itself  in  its  truest, 
noblest,  and  broadest  character,  and  with  human  philosophy 
in  its  highest  and  manliest  sense.  What  our  modem  philoso- 
phy wants  most,  is  a  greater  infusion  of  the  spirit  and  method 
of  P]ato.  Xot  by  any  nieans  that  Aristotle  should  be  depre- 
dated or  neglected,  but  studied — as  it  seems  to  us  Mr.  Grant 
would  present  him — not  as  the  substitute,  but  the  complement 
of  Piato. 

These  Essays  of  Mr.  Grant  not  only  set  forth,  as  we  have 
said,  with  a  high  and  genial  appreciation,  the  relation  of  Plato 
to  the  Aristotelian  Ethics,  but  they  present  a  very  happy  devel- 
opment or  epitoiue  of  the  whole  progress  of  Ethical  Philo- 
aof^y  in  Greece  before  the  times  of  Aristode,  particularly  as 
connected  with  the  teachings  of  the  Sophists  and  the  powerful 
impulse  of  SocratSw  Indeed,  we  n^gard  these  Essays  as  con- 
taining one  of  the  moi^  readable  and  valuable  synoptical 
accounts  of  the  character  and  development  of  the  early  Gre- 
cian fdiiioiaophy  which  the  English  language  p<stsess^w  The 
tact  of  the  writer  in  grouping  and  development  may  be  seen 
to  advantage  in  the  lollowing  passage : 

^  ReDtfozKis^  aar  astm^  to  cnci^  ai  $qcoks^?q  of  >rsc«EBiN  t  whii^  indeed 
dU  2»B  <JQ>«.  •  uctS  w^  <(voe  t^^  ;!»  ttsdtie^i  pfrtod  of  dfr^cpizMit  betireen 
^vnSvfr  ii»i  Ar^^toCStfw  kc  o?  t&k«  a  bcvaij<r  twv  of  t!vf  scVect  mnd  ^ride 
■MTilBtT  sEtto  vluwe  tngi :  first,  dk^  tni  of  po^vJbr  ^  caK^ssiscioas  monls ; 
tike  trawiTiiaal.  sftgvfttkdL  «r  st^pb&stic  «fla;  tBurdtr,  the  phikMophie 
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oatioDil  and  equallj  in  the  individual  mind.  The  simplicity  and  trust  of 
childhood,  the  unsettled  and  undirected  force  of  youth,  and  the  wisdom  of 
matured  life.  Firsts  we  believe  because  others  do  so;  then,  in  order  to 
obtain  personal  oonyictions,  we  pass  through  a  stage  of  doubt ;  then  we  be- 
UeTO  the  more  deeply  and  in  a  somewhat  different  way  from  what  we  did  at 
the  outset  On  these  three  distinct  periods  or  aspects  of  thought  about 
moral  subjects  much  might  be  said.  The  first  thing  to  remark  is,  that  they 
are  not  only  successive  to  each  other,  if  you  regard  the  mind  of  the  most 
culdTated  and  advanced  thinkers  of  successive  epochs,  but  also  they  are  con- 
temporaneous and  in  juxtaposition  to  each  other,  if  you  regard  the  di£ferent 
degrees  of  cultivation  and  advancement  among  persons  of  the  same  epoch." 

In  regard  to  the  character  and  genuineness  of  the  several 
Ethical  Treatises  ascribed  to  Aristotle,  the  author's  views,  as 
given  in  his  First  Essay,  are  defended  with  a  little  too  much, 
it  seems  to  us,  of  the  pertinacity  of  special  pleading ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  we  entirely  agree  with  him  in  his  preference  of  the 
Kicomachsean  Ethics  over  the  Eudemian  and  the  Magna 
Moralia,  and  in  his  general  hypothesis  in  regard  to  the  origin 
and  state  of  the  text  And  we  cannot  help  observing,  in 
passing,  how  vastly  greater  the  obscurity  and  uncertainty 
which  hang  over  the  authorship  and  genuineness  of  such  class- 
ical works  as  these,  than  can  be  alleged  against  any  of  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament.  Yet  we  read  these  works  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  confidence  that  we  are  reading  the  words 
of  Aristotle. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author  through  his  analysis 
and  general  critique  of  Aristotle's  Ethical  System.  This  work 
he  has  done,  for  the  most  part,  with  a  masterly  hand.  It  is 
evident  that  he  has  thoroughly  studied  and  comprehended  his 
subject  His  criticism  of  terms  prepares  us  to  expect  unusual 
philosophical  as  well  as  linguistic  discrimination  and  insight 
in  the  notes  which  are  to  follow.  We  venture,  however,  to 
suggest  that,  in  his  commentary  upon  that  most  diflBcult  of 
Aristotlelian  terms,  kvepjeia^  he  has  pursued  his  analysis  to  a 
termination  quite  too  shadowy  when  he  resolves  it  substan- 
tially into  consciousness.  It  is  not  only  consciousness,  but 
also  that  of  which  one  is  conscious.  It  is  the  content  of  con- 
sciousness. It  is  not  so  much  an  act  of  consciousness  as  a  con- 
9cious  act  or  conscious  activity,  and  conscious  activity  consid- 
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ered  according  to  Aristotle  objectively,  rather  than  g^jedivdy. 
We  may  add.  as  a  trifling  point  of  language,  that  in  speaking 
of  the  stjle  of  Gorgias,  (p.  S6,)  he,  rather  strangelj,  translates 
TO  5rrjCo»'  by  ^  the  strangeness^  instead  of  "  the  metaphorical 
or  *^  figuradve"  character  of  Gorgias*s  diction.  He  seems  to 
OS  also,  in  his  disco^ion  of  the  principle  of  Protagoras,  "  that 
man  is  the  measore  of  all  things.*"  to  hare  falloi  himself  into 
the  net  which  the  sophist  had  laid  for  him.  in  confounding 
objective  existence  with  subjective  knowledge,  or  at  least 
making  the  former  dependent  npon  the  latter.  "  One  of  the 
main  purposes  of  Philasophj,"*  says  he,  ^  b  to  lift  men  oot  of 
their  common  nnreflecting  belief  in  the  alsoluie  existence  of 
external  objects  into  so  mnch  idealism  as  this.  Objects  exist 
only  in  relation  to  a  subject,  but  not  neceffiarily  in  relation  to 
individual  perceptions.^  But  what  matters  it  whether  they 
exist  only  in  idation  to  individual  perceptioos  or  to  ^  the  uni- 
versal redison  of  man** !  If  thus  only  they  exist,  then  to  this 
knowledge,  peiception,  or  apprehension  <!f  ^  the  univereal  rea- 
sc«  of  man."^  they  m:s3  owe  their  whole  being.  Its  c?gnitic»i 
creates  ihesi.  This  is  ^  apparent  resali  of  Hazoilton^s  meta- 
pbysicil  schooL  We  know  only  nelatioos^  therefore  nothing 
exiscs  bit  relaiioins.  We  cm  cc^nceire  d  reladoes,  but  we 
eftzmc<t  coiDCtave  of  any  thing  existing  isdepes^dently  of  and 
antewdertiv  ti>  the  relitioos:  tberefc^re  tbere  are  relations 
without  any  thing  related. 

Gnnt  e£>deitvt>rs  Tt>  sKieen  Arkcode  lircoa  Kant's  chaige  of 
Eiid«-n>vMi5553i.  In:  it  see-xns  lo  -as  !>«  q^ite  *:a«esftlly.  For 
wHle  in  a  larj*  pcrKca  -oif  the  Es^is  ATS-c«2e  pursues  the 
discissSciin  wi^jai  tbe  retftWiiikc  x^f  any  fc>ds2DeEitil  or  uhi- 
zaate  xrKvnfii!  priihcipie  whaitev^ec,  ev^a  w2>eD  he  {^rsnes  to  such  m 
psr&c^f  ^  be  £&3s  acvne  hig^^er  or  deieff^er  i^am  ii^ynmisi — not 
iDee«  pi«a$Qre  inSeieiil  b^ct  fdll  li^vnolife/sw.  a::>i  titax  aas  empiri- 
cal ikSf«T£i»«i&  Is  a»va^££»e^  wi:^  hSs  pLC^isiCT&ic  duality 
^  d^  piracskiiil  as»d  t^  iatie^l^^giKid.  be  eoidarccs  indeied  to 
i3«il3ae  liis  i;fiJ'{^c3k«8w  t;^  s^iu^  ::  aK^^e  tbe  ff^b^c^  cf  tbepnc- 
6csl  lu^  tlsii  ci  iSt>^  ixi^^iie<  t<>  make  it  coci^  in  certain 
SKaamss  <4f  pcre  jihikisi^tpibSc  A.'<ii^iin9tpilaiSxv.  Rci  this  is  m 
fwUMiitim  |««nfee8!tT  iiaKaii.-^sns  9c>  t^  ^  IVlqr.  w^  ibocight 
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to  sanctify  his  Endsemonistic  theory  by  placing  everlasting 
happiness  as  the  end  of  virtue. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  t6  dincuov  and  t6  6iov  are  among 
the  familiar  words  of  the  Grecian  language  long  before  the 
time  of  Aristotle,  neither  he  nor  the  Greek  philosophers  before 
him  ever  apprehended  the  fundamental  character,  in  morals, 
of  the  idea  of  rights  of  absolute  righi^  of  immutable  and  eternal 
moral  distinctions,  or  even  the  corresponding  idea  of  duty  and 
moral  obligation.    Aristotle  knows  nothing  of  the  authority  of 
conscience — nothing  of  the  subjective  relation  of  the  will  to 
the  moral  action.    While  he  incidentally  gives  some  very  per- 
tinent arguments  in  confirmation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
of  the  will,  he  never  alleges  a  sense  of  responsibility  in  proof 
of  it     ^  His  MeaSn^  expresses  the  objective  law  of  beauty  in 
action,  and  as  correlative  with  it  the  critical  moral  faculty  in 
bur  minds,  but  the  law  of  right  in  action  as  something  binding 
on  the  moral  subject  it  leaves  unexpressed."    On  the  whole, 
Grant  has  given  a  Yerj  satisfactory  development  of  what  Aris- 
totle intended  by  his  '*  doctrine  of  the  mean,"  and  he  has 
shown  conclusively  that  it  does  not  reach  to  the  real  moral 
content  and  moriJ  principle  of  actions.    It  is  merely  an  ees- 
thetical  view  of  moral  character. 

It  would  seem  that  Aristotle  did  not,  with  Plato,  believe  in 
the  proper  personal  immortality  of  the  soul,  but  adopted 
rather  the  oriental  doctrine  of  the  elevation  and  absorption  of 
the  individual  in  the  higher  and  immortal  universal  reason. 
And  yet  he  has  left  the  remarkable  phrase,  that  '^  the  soul  may 
be  related  to  the  body  as  the  sailor  to  the  boat." 

He  evidently  did  not  accept  the  Polytheism  of  his  times, 
and,  metaphysically,  his  Theology  is  strikingly  elevated  and 
pure.  Yet  he  denied  morality  to  God,  as  unworthy  of  him. 
He  recognized  marks  of  design  in  nature,  as  distinctly  as  ever 
Paley  did,  and  yet,  strangely  enough,  he  seems  to  have  felt  no 
necessity  for  supposing  a  designer  or  Creator.  He  seems  to 
have  thought  that  a  certain  blind  reaching-forward  to  an  end, 
a  sort  of  unconscious  intelligence,  was  immanent  in  nature 
itself.    Aristotle's  God  would  have  been  as  much  degraded  by 
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acts  of  creation  and  Providence,  as  by  the  poesession  of  a 
moral  character. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  man's  present  state  as  bnt  the  en- 
trance npon  oar  immortal  existence,  and  of  Theology  and 
especially  of  Christianity  in  their  true  relation  to  moral  tmths 
and  sanctions,  that  has  so  completely  metamorphosed  Ethical 
science  since  the  days  of  Aristotle.  Butler's  doctrine,  too,  of 
absolute  and  immutable  moral  distinctions  has  done  much  ia 
the  same  direction ;  and  we  must  beg  to  say,  io  passing,  that 
we  do  not  think  Mr.  Grant  speaks  of  Butler,  when  he  allades 
to  him,  with  the  respect  which  he  deserves. 

Still  another  very  striking  distinction  between  the  Aristote^ 
lian  Ethics  and  Modem  Ethics,  yet  remains  to  be  mentioned. 
In  Aristotle,  and  more  still  in  Plato,  Ethics  is  treated  as  a  mere 
off-shoot,  a  subordinate  branch,  of  politics.    The  individual  is 
absorbed  in  the  State.    In  Book  Y.  of  Eudemus,  where  the 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  ^i^^  or  rig  Jit  is  most  fully  devel- 
oped, it  is  defined  according  to  the  principles  of  Jurisprudence 
and  Political  Economy.    "  To  make  these  a  part  of  morals,'* 
says  Grant,  "  would  be  a  confusion  we  should  never  now  fall 
into,  though  we  might  confess  that  it  would  be  hard  to  give 
the  ethical  idea  of  justice  its  full  content  without  appealing  to 
these  extraneous  sciences."    And  yet  this  is  a  "  confusion  "  into 
which  Whe well  seems  to  have  fallen  more  helplessly  even  than 
Aristotle  himself.    But  is  it  not  abundantly  clear,  that  if  mor- 
al distinctions,  if  the  very  idea  or  the  fact  of  right,  is  made  to 
depend  upon  and  be  determined  by  the  positive  enactments  of 
the  State,  then  must  the  State  itself  and  its  enactments  be 
bereft  of  all  moral  character  ?    Those  enactments  would  be 
neither  right  nor  wrong,  for  they  could  be  referred  to  no  rule, 
and  judged  by  no  criterion.    They  would  be  mere  arbitrary 
dicta.    The  theory  which  places  the  ultimate  and  fundamental 
basis  of  right  in  this  positive  will,  whether  of  a  human  legis- 
lator Or  of  God,  plainly  deprives  that  legislator  and  God  him- 
self of  all  claims  to  a  moral  character.     They  can  neither  be 
righteous,  just  nor  holy,  because  there  would  be  no  rule  by 
which  their  actions  could  be  judged. 
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The  doctrine  of  conscience  and  of  absolute  right  have  doubt- 
losB  been  abused — and  what  true  doctrine  has  not  been  ?  But 
this  abuse  is  not  to  be  remedied  by  fanatically  scouting  at 
conscience  and  absolute  right,  and  all  law  or  rule  higher  than 
positive  legislative  enactments.  All  this  modem  twaddle 
(we  beg  pardon  for  the  expression,  but  we  cannot  speak 
respectfully)  about  the  absolute  supremacy  and  infallibility  of 
the  State  can  only  serve  to  undermine  what  little  ethical  sense 
we  have.  It  contains,  if  possible,  a  greater  absurdity  and  a 
grosser  self-contradiction  than  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope ; 
for  it  appeals  directly  to  the  very  conscience  whose  authority  it 
denies  ;  or  if,  like  the  Popish  doctrine,  it  attempt  to  support 
itself  by  Scripture,  it,  in  the  same  breath,  rejects  the  superior 
authority  of  the  very  Scripture  on  which  it  professes  to  rely. 

Let  us  thank  God  that,  under  the  guiding  light  of  Christ- 
ianity, we  have  reached  a  knowledge  of  ethical  principles 
which  is  not  dependent  upon  human  enactments,  but  upon 
which  the  authority  of  all  human  enactments,  as  binding  upon 
the  conscience,  must  ultimately  rest. 


Act.  IV.— conditions  OF  VOJ.UNTAKY  ACTION. 
By  Kev.  John  Pike,  Eowley,  Mass. 

The  great  question  concerning  the  will  has  been,  whether  it 
is  self-determining.  The  meaning  of  self-determining,  when 
connected  with  the  will,  is,  that  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  acts, 
with  power  to  the  contrary,  involving  the  inference,  that  it  re- 
gulates its  choices  by  its  choices.  This  whole  question  was 
carefully  examined  by  President  Edwards,  and  supposed  to  be 
settled.  It  has,  however,  so  close  a  relation  to  all  theological 
vagaries,  that  their  victims  will  keep  starting  it  as  something 
still  open.  One  of  our  religious  publications  has  lately  said, 
that  there  is  "  no  phrase  which  is  a  more  exact  and  condensed 
expression  of  truth  upon  'the  subject  of  the  will,  than  that  it 
determines  itself." 
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It  will  be  obeerred,  that  the  qnestioD^  whether  the  will  de- 
termines itself,  is  quite  different  firom  the  question,  whether 
the  rational  man  determines  himsell    Periiaps  the  analysis  of 
the  mind  has  led  many  to  attribate  some  things  to  a  single 
power,  which  may  be  applicable  to  the  whcde.    President 
Edwards  saja :  ^  When  we  speak  of  the  pow^s  or  principles 
of  acting  or  doing  snch  things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which 
hare  these  powers  of  actings  do  them  in  the  exercise  of  those 
powers.     When  we  say  the  nndeistanding  discerns,  we  mean 
the  soul  in  the  exerdse  of  that  faculty.    So  when  it  is  said, 
that  the  will  decides  or  determines,  the  meaning  must  be,  that 
the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  power  of  willing  or  choosing,  or 
the  sonl  acting  Tolnntarilyy  determines.^    If  this  language 
of  President  Edwards  is  accepted,  if  it  is  the  soul  acting  always, 
and  not  one  pow^  to  the  exclusion  of  others,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  strug^e  upon  the  matter  of  self-detomination  will  be 
brieC    A  dis^ction  has  been  made  between  the  Toluntaiy 
and  Tolitionary  power.    The  Toluntary  power  is  the  entire 
mind.    It  is  the  whole  man,  whose  noachinery  is  large  and  full 
enough  to  embrace  a  world  of  causes  and  effects  within  itsel£ 
If  this  is  the  voluntary  power  referred  to ;  if  there  is  no  will 
but  that  which  comprises  not  onlj  choices  but  affections,  and 
what  in  distinction  from  ordinary  choices  is  called  permanent 
inclination,  or  the  taste  jof  Dr.  Burton,  then  there  can  be  no 
hazard  in  supposing  that  such  a  Tolontary  power  is  its  own 
regulator.*    It  is  the  fiiculty  of  will,  standing  apart  from  the 
oonriction  of  the  understanding  and  the  affections  of  the  heart ; 
the  particular  T<dition  that  starts  independently  of  its  surround* 
ing  circle  ot  thought  and  feeling,  that  has  seemed  to  many  so 
worthless  a  director  of  human  actions,  so  idle  a  token  of 
human  freedom.    They  feel  the  necessity  of  a  permanent  toI- 


^pcrtcs^  W  viem^  lii»  ■ffnettni  t  ^ffere—  firoi  tfce  wQl  oiJj  ia  t^  decree  aad 
iMMcr  9i  ex«ff«tML  Ttei  Fkvt  1,  See.  1^  of  tb«  R^ifitma  Agwetimu,  he 
MT»:  "^IIm  vtD  a»d  tW  affMtkMS  of  Um  w«1  are  »o4  two  fiMnhics ;  tbe  affee- 
lMM»ax«Bo<  «w«M(&kJhr  t&tuci  froaitk^  wiQ^  w)rd»  tli«j  £ff<r  from  the  mo« 
Mlii^«f  the  vtDaad  iftcfiMtiMik  b«t  ««ttT  M  Ih*  finefiMW  and  tCMibmty  of 
~    ^     am  w »|Im  of  hb  TW<rfw^  9m  tkt  WiO, ' 
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untaiy  nature,  which  may  have  a  character,  and  give  a  cha- 
racter, to  the  transient  volitions  that  are  its  products. 

But  it  is  plain  that  the  large  body  of  those  who  have  con- 
tended for  "self-determination,"  have  no  snch  idea  of  voluntary 
being  as  this.  The  faculty  of  will  with  them  is  distinct,  a 
faculty  of  choices  or  particular  volitions.  It  is  upon  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  this  faculty,  that  the  whole  character  of  God 
and  man  is  based.  This  is  manifestly  the  way  in  which  the 
term  is  used  by  the  controversialists  with  Edwards.  In  the 
same  way  it  seems  to  have  been  used  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New- 
Haven,  in  his  effort  to  sustain  the  notion  that  there  is  no  free 
agency,  where  there  is  no  power  of  contrary  choice.  It  is 
manifestly  used  thus  by  all  those  since,  who  have  made  it  the 
great  weapon  of  attack  upon  the  Calvinistic  idea  of  original 
sin,  and  the  truths  which  necessarily  grow  out  of  it,  or  have 
been  divinely  connected  with  it.  It  is  therefore  proper  in  dis- 
cussing the  questions  at  issue,  to  recognize  this  long-allowed, 
three-fold  division  of  the  faculties.  Perhaps  it  ought  always 
to  be  recognized.  To  disprove  such  a  division  and  distinct 
action  of  our  faculties,  which  are  working  together,  it  is  not 
enough,  to  say  thaUwe  cannot  always  express  the  precise  differ- 
ence between  them  in  words,  or  mark  the  dividing  line  so  as 
to  tell  where  each  begins  and  ends  its  service.  Consciousness 
tells  us,  that  thought,  emotion,  volition,  are  not  the  same.^ 
The  operations  of  one  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  those  of 
the  other.  Nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  they  can  be  so 
merged,  that  they  may  not  act  upon  each  other  as  causal  influ- 
ences, or  stand  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  effects.  If  any 
one  objects  that  the  dividing  line  is  not  made  clear  by  verbal 
statements,  we  can  only  say  that  there  are  some  notions  and 


•    *€ 


Afl  perceptions  and  affections  generally  differ,  philosophers  have  distin- 
gaished  them,  and  formed  them  into  distinct  classes ;  and  so  they  have  admitted 
the  existence  of  two  faculties.  And  for  the  same  reason  they  admit  two,  they 
ought  to  grant  there  are  three  facolties.  For  when  we  attend  to  the  affections 
and  to  volitions,  it  is  evident  there  is  a  generic  difference  between  them.  It  is 
evident  that  pain,  pleasure  and  desire  are  not  volitions,  and  have  no  similarity 
to  those  voluntary  exertions  which  produce  effects  on  the  body  and  in  other 
things  «ronnd  na.'* — ^Barton's  E$9ay9,  p.  93. 
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feelings  which  are  too  striking  not  to  be  known,  but  too  simple 
to  admit  of  explanation. 

It  seems  plain,  that  if  the  will  be  one  of  the  attributes  or 
facnlties  of  the  soul,  it  must  be  sabject  to  the  fundamental  con- 
ditions of  the  substance  to  which  it  belongs.  To  set  up  for  it 
a  wholly  irresponsible  and  independent  action,  is  to  make  it  a 
distinct  existence.  As  long  as  we  consider  it  only  an  attribute 
of  the  soul,  as  the  understanding  and  affections  are,  it  will,  like 
them,  be  subordinate  to  the  conditions  of  that  existence  to 
which  it  belongs.  So  that  it  will  not  do  to  cut  off  the  question 
as  to  the  reasons  of  the  will's  action  bj  saying  that  it  wills  be- 
cause it  wills,  any  more  than  it  will  do  to  say  that  the  under- 
standing thinks  because  it  tliinks,  or  the  heart  loves  because  it 
loves.  A  will  absolutely  contingent  in  its  action,  as  it  has 
been  represented  by  some,  exempt  from  all  conditions,  would 
be  an  anomaly  among  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and  the  objects 
of  the  universe.  To  say  that  the  will  acts  contingently,  is  to 
say  that  it  has  an  empire  of  its  own,  into  which  even  the  God 
who  gave  it  may  not  enter,  and  whose  decisions  neither  God 
nor  man  may  venture  to  calculate.  There  is  no  logical  conse- 
quence more  clear,  than  that  divine  or  huipan  calculation  re- 
specting the  movements  of  the  will  is  vain,  if  it  has  no  law  but 
this,  that  it  may  "  choose  or  not  choose,  act  or  not  act" 

The  plain  fact  however  is,  that  the  will  is  as  immediately 
under  law,  as  is  any  mental  power.  The  laws  that  govern  it, 
may  be  the  same  in  language,  though  not  the  same  in  their 
mode  of  operation,  as  those  which  regulate  material  things. 
As  far  as  causation  signifies,  that  certain  things  are  preceded 
by  certain  other  things,  without  whose  antecedence  they  will 
not  exists  it  is  as  applicable  to  the  mind  as  to  any  outward  ob- 
ject.* The  reasoning  that  makes  the  will  independent  of  cau- 
sation, would  seem  to  take  from  us  every  notion  of  our  exist- 

*  *'  The  word  '  cause'  is  often  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only 
that  which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to  produce  a  thing,  or  bring 
it  to  pass.  But  there  are  many  things  which  have  no  such  positive  productive 
influence,  which  yet  are  causes  in  this  respect,  that  they  have  truly  the  nature 
of  a  reason  why  some  things  are  rather  than  others;  or  why  they  are  thus 
rmther  than  otherwise.** — Edward*  on  Freedom  of  the  Will,  Part  2d,  Sec  3d. 
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ence,  except  its  present  ideas  and  sensations,  and  every  imagi- 
nation of  the  existence  of  God.  Edwards  has  truly  said :  '^  We 
have  no  way  of  proving  any  thing  else  but  by  arguing  from 
effects  to  causes.  We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves,  or 
any  thing  else,  by  memory,  only  as  we  argue  that  the  ideas 
which  are  now  in  our  minds  are  the  consequences  of  past  ideas 
and  sensations.  But  if  things  may  be  without  causes,  all  this 
necessary  connection  and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so  all 
means  of  our  knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  difficulty  or 
absurdity  in  supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence 
into  being  of  itself  without  a  cause,  then  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  the  same  of  millions  of  millions."  There  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  great  absurdity  in  the  idea,  which  legitimately 
leads  to  such  results. 

The  author  of  the  work  Nature  and  the  Supernatural^  says : 
^*  Only  the  will  is  not  under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect."  He 
also  says,  that:  '^Thought,  memory,  association,  feeling,  are 
under  the  law  of  cause  and  effect."  It  is  plain  that  he  here 
uses  the  terms  as  they  are  used  in  reference  to  material  things ; 
and  if  he  does,  he  is  arguing  against  a  man  of  straw,  when  so 
vehemently  assailing  Edwards.  Edwards  never  supposed  that 
things  external  to  the  will  were  working  upon  it  with  such 
positive  efficiency,  as  the  objects  of  nature  work  upon  each 
other.  He  says,  most  truly,  that  the  will  is  under  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect,  but  not  in  the  same  way  that  the  stars  are  ; 
and  he  has  no  idea  of  the  will,  or  what  is  sometimes  called  ''  a 
power,"  in  distinction  from  a  thing,  being  the  only  cause,  a 
cause  that  is  as  efficiently  and  uncontrollably  working  as  God 
himself.*  It  appears  to  us  that  the  great  difficulty  on  this 
subject  has  been  the  material  light  in  which  it  has  been  viewed. 
K  the  law  of  causation  is  acting  in  precisely  the  same  way  in 
mental  as  in  natural  objects,  tlien  indeed  responsibility  may  be 

*  "  It  is  indeed  as  repngnant  to  reason  to  suppose  that  an  act  of  the  will 
should  come  into  existence  without  a  cause,  as  to  suppose  the  human  soul,  or  an 
aogel,  or  the  globe  of  the  earth,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  into  exist- 
ence without  a  cause.  .  .  .  Moral  causes  may  be  causes  in  as  proper  a 
sense  as  any  causes  whatsoever ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  as  truly  be 
the  ground  and  reason  of  an  event's  coming  to  pass."* — Freedom  of  the  Will, 
Fart  2d,  See.  8d. 
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Huppofted  to  cease.    But  we  know  the  difference.    It  is  a 
matter  of  consciousness,  that  the  operation  of  understanding  or 
feeling  upon  the  will  is  an  unconstrained  operation.    The  dif- 
ference between  the  movements  6f  matter  and  mind  is  a  felt 
difference,  however  difBcult  it  may  be  to  express  it,  so  that  it  shall 
he  i in uied lately  detected.    Sir  William  Hamilton  says:  ^'To 
iiup}H)rto  a  positive  and  special  principle  of  causality,  is  to  snp- 
poiie  that  tliere  is  expressly  revealed  to  us,  through  intelligence, 
an  alBrmation  of  the  fact  that  there  exists  no  free  causation  ; 
that  ia,  that  there  is  no  cause  which  is  not  itself  merely  an 
effect,  existence  being  only  a  series  of  determined  antecedents 
and  determined  consequents."    Perhaps  this  statement  comes 
tVom  carrying  the  idea  of  material  causation  into  a  sphere 
where  it  does  not  belong.    The  acts  of  the  will  are  in  no  sense 
caused  like  the  changes  of  material  things,  unless  it  be  in  the 
reality  of  the  causation.    Nor  can  we  suppose  a  causation 
more  free  than  when  the  movements  of  a  man's  will  are  flow- 
ing from  the  pleasure  of  his  heart.    If  merely  being  an  effect 
is  the  ruin  of  freedom,  then  it  is  most  certainly  ruined.    For 
every  thing  is  an  effect,  considered  in  relation  to  the  "  First 
Cause."    Therefore  we  do  not  wonder  that  with  this  idea, 
Hamilton  could  say:   "How  the  will  can  possibly  be  free, 
must  remain  to  us,  under  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties, 
wholly  incomprehensible ;  we  are  unable  to  conceive  an  ab- 
solute commencement."    Now  we  deny  that  it  is  necessary  to 
conceive  an  "  absolute  commencement,"  in  order  to  conceive 
of  free  will.    That  which  hinders  free  will  in  any  person,  is 
the  being  obliged  to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  his  will,  or  being 
Innderod  from  doing  according  tq  his  will.    But  how  it  can 
make  the  idea  of  free  will  inconceivable,  to  have  all  its  acts 
subject  to  the  pleasure  of  its  possessor,  we  can  not  conceive. 
What  higher  token  of  free  will  can  there  be,  than  that  we  will 
according  to  our  wishes  ?    The  manifest  connection  which  God 
bw  established  between  the  desire  of  the  heart,  and  choosing 
tlie  object  of  that  desire,  is  the  guarantee  that  the  liberty  of 
|bo  will  never  will,  and  never  can  be,  abridged.    Sir  William 
^.Tbe  fact  that  we  are  free  is  given  to  us  in  the  con- 
of  an   uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the  con- 
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scionsnees  of  onr  moral  accountability."  This  is  true,  and 
equally  true  is  it  that  onr  consciousness  applies  the  law  of  cau- 
sation to  the  mind  as  well  as  to  matter,  though  not  in  the  same 
way.  If  the  second  is  a  delusive  teaching  of  the  mind,  so  may 
the  first  be :  ^^  Falsus  in  uno,  falsus  in  omnibus." 

The  action  of  the  will  must  be  uniform.  This  may  be  called 
a  second  condition  of  our  voluntary  movements,  lliey  follow 
as  settled  an  order  as  other  operations  of  mind.  Sensation, 
perception,  memory,  reasoning,  imagination,  belief,  and  asso- 
ciation, act  always  in  the  same  way,  when  the  circumstances 
are  precisely  the  same.  And  we  see  no  reason  whatever  for 
admitting  that  the  will,  whenever  the  circumstances  are  the 
same,  will  be  any  thing  but  uniform  in  its  operations.  It  has 
always  been  regarded  as  an  intuitive  principle,  that  the  same 
substance  will  always  exhibit  the  same  properties ;  that  the 
same  cause,  under  the  same  circumstances,  will  always  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  same  effect  No  distinction  can  be  made  be- 
tween mind  and  matter  in  regard  to  the  uniformity  of  their 
movements.  Any  chance  starting  of  the  mind  upon  a  new 
track,  when  there  are  no  new  occasions,  is  impossible.  Such 
an  occurrence  would  be  the  signal,  that  all  calculation  upon 
our  own  or  other's  arrangements  for  the  morrow  would  be 
idle,  even  though  the  morrow  should  be  as  this  day. 

The  action  of  the  will  must  be  in  connection  with  motives. 
This  may  be  considered  as  a  third  condition,  or,  perhaps,  a 
varied  form  of  the  first.  Philosophers  have  tried  to  imagine 
cases  in  which  there  could  be  no  ground  or  motive  for  the 
will's  choosing  one  thing  in  preference  to  another,  that  seems 
nearly  identical.  Bnt  the  common-sense  of  men  tells  them 
that  volition  can  not  take  place  without  some  previous  reason 
to  induce  it.  Only  so  far  as  the  will  acts  from  motives  or  in- 
tentions, is  it  rational.  Dugald  Stewart  says,  in  reply  to  Dr. 
Beid :  ^*  One  thing  is  clear  and  indisputable,  that  it  is  only  in 
so  far  as  a  man  acts  from  motives  or  intentions  that  he  is  en. 
titled  to  the  character  of  a  rational  being."  These  motives 
may  be  within  us  as  appetites,  passions,  and  affections,  or  with- 
out us  in  objects  that  affect  our  internal  propensities.  But 
whether  without  or  within,  they  are  certainly  antecedent,  to 
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▼olnntarj  exertions,  and  not  the  things  which  the  will  chooses 
by  its  self-moving  capacity,  and  which  make  what  some  have 
called  the  "  passive  ground  of  its  action."  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton says,  "  The  doctrine  of  a  motiveless  volition  would  be 
only  casaalism,"  and  does  not  hesitate  to  add  that  ^^  the  free 
acts  of  an  indifferent  will  are  morally  and  rationally  worth- 
less." Bnt  some  have  preferred  this  worthless  kind  of  acting 
of  the  will,  to  the  direct  and  fall  acknowledgment  that  it  is 
swayed  by  motive.  The  reason  must  be  this,  that  they  sup- 
pose the  influence  of  moral  motives  to  arise  from  that  physical 
necessity  which  excites  and  governs  the  inanimate  world. 
Perhaps  those  who  have  thus  confounded  things  that  differ, 
and  blended  all  causes  and  effects  together,  can  not  be  treated 
to  better  language  than  that  of  the  distinguished  Bishop  Hors- 
ley :  '^  The  source  of  their  mistake  is  this,  that  they  imagine  a 
similitude  between  tilings  that  admit  of  no  comparison — be- 
tween the  influence  of  a  moral  motive  upon  mind,  and  tliat  of 
mechanical  force  upon  matter.  A  moral  motive  and  a  me- 
chanical force  are  both  indeed  causes,  and  equally  certain 
causes  each  of  its  proper  effects ;  but  they  are  causes  in  very 
different  senses  of  the  word,  and  derive  their  energy  from  the 
most  opposite  principles.  Force  is  only  another  name  for  an 
efficient  cause :  it  is  that  which  impresses  motion  upon  body, 
the  passive  recipient  of  a  foreign  impulse.  A  moral  motive 
is  what  is  more  significantly  called  a  final  cause,  and  can  have 
no  influence  but  with  a  being  that  proposes  to  itself  an  end, 
chooses  means,  and  thus  puts  itself  in  action.  It  is  true  that 
while  this  is  my  end,  and  while  I  conceive  this  to  be  the 
means,  a  definite  act  will  as  certainly  follow  that  definite 
choice  and  judgment  of  mind,  provided  it  be  free  from  all  ex- 
ternal restraint  and  impediment,  as  a  determinate  motion  will 
be  excited  in  a  body  by  a  force  applied  in  a  given  direction. 
There  is  in  both  cases  an  equal  certainty  of  the  effect ;  but  the 
principle  of  the  certain^  in  the  one  case  and  the  other  is  en- 
tirely different,  which  difference  necessarily  arises  from  the 
different  nature  of  final  and  efficient  causes."  These  sayings 
of  Horsley  are  sufficient  to  set  aside  the  objection  to  moral 
ive  that  has  been  drawn  from  its  supposed  likeness  to  a 
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material  force.  It  is  only  necessary  to  add  to  his  excellent  re- 
markSi  that  it  is  not  merely  a  moral  motive  as  found  abstractly 
in  some  threat  or  invitation  of  the  Gk)spel,  that  induces  choice. 
It  is  only  through  meeting  a  corresponding  disposition,  that 
such  a  motive  operatea 

We  have  stated  certain  conditions  or  laws,  which  regulate 
the  will.  In  view  of  them,  some  questions  would  seem  to  be 
setded.  We  say  "seem,"  because  we  would  be  far  from 
being  arrogant  upon  a  subject  beset  to  finite  minds  with  diffi- 
culties. Metaphysicians  of  the  keenest  discernment  have 
often  passed  by  the  will  in  considering  the  mind,  with  as  much 
care  as  some  shrewd  commentators  have  passed  by  Solomon's 
Song,  when  explaining  the  Bible.  Yet  what  appears  to  be 
settled,  it  may  not  be  unwise  to  state. 

The  first  question  that  may  be  considered  as  settled  is  that 
which  concerns  the  ^  power  of  contrary  choice."  The  meaning 
of  this  phrase  is,  that  the  will  while  directed  to  certain  objects 
by  particular  affections,  may  and  can  direct  itself,  of  its  own 
motion,  to  opposite  objects.  It  certainly  does  not  mean  the 
natural  power  of  choosing  one  thing  as  well  as  another ;  that 
the  faculty  by  which  a  man  chooses  is  as  well  calculated  to 
operate  upon  the  opposite  of  what  he  chooses,  as  upon  what  is 
actually  chosen.  For  no  man  in  his  senses  denies  such  a 
capacity  as  this,  or  supposes  that  the  will  is  under  any  kind  of 
involuntary  restraint  from  choosing  the  opposite  of  what  it 
does  choose.  But  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  will  can  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  term  whatever,  at  a  given  time,  and  under 
the  influence  of  given  sensibilities,  choose  opposite  from  wliat 
it  does,  the  assertion  seems  to  involve  an  absurdity.  You 
might  as  well  say  that  you  can  walk  north  and  south  at  the 
same  moment,  or  that  the  body  you  have  set  in  motion  clin, 
while  it  is  going  one  way,  be  also  moving  another.  When  you 
have  ceased  to  walk  south,  you  may  walk  north.  The  school- 
men used  to  speak  of  a  thing's  being  true  '^  in  sensu  composito," 
which  was  not  true  ''  in  sensu  diviso."  It  is  plain  "  in  sensu 
eompoeito"  that  when  the  hand  is  going  down  it  can  not  be 
going  up,  and  plain  also  ^'  in  sensu  diviso  "  after  the  hand  has 
gone  down  it  may  go  up.    Because  it  is  impossible,  for  the 
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will  to  go  another  way  than  that  which  it  is  going  at  a  given 
time  and  under  given  circumstances,  it  does  not  follow  that  it 
may  not  go  thus  at  a  different  time,  and  amid  changed  circum- 
stances. The  question  is  not  upon  the  power  of  choosing  one 
thing  or  another.  The  great  question  is,  whether  the  power  of 
choice  can,  of  its  own  motion,  go  forth  in  opposition  to  the 
judgment  at  present  formed,  and  the  motives  that  are  received 
by  the  reason  and  felt  in  the  heart,  and  already  inclining  the 
will  in  a  certain  direction  ?  And  this  appears  to  us  to  be  in 
substance  no  other  than  the  idle  question,  whether  a  man  can 
choose  and  not  choose  at  the  same  time,  a  given  object  The 
ability  to  choose  if  a  man  will  choose,  if  it  means  any  things 
certainly  does  not  mean  any  real  possibility  of  going  contrary 
to  the  choice  now  in  exercise.  Unless  there  is  some  possibility 
of  a  contrary  choice,  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the  power  of  choosing 
contraries.  A  latent  unavailable  power,  a  power  merely  to 
choose  if  we  do  choose,  a  power  to  go  a  different  way  from 
what  we  do,  if  the  laws  of  the  mind  and  its  mode  of  operation 
were  entirely  altered,  is  not  worth  contending  for.  The  in- 
stance of  a  man's  choosing  contrary  to  what  he  does  choose,  is 
not  to  be  found,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
no  such  power  exists.  A  latent  unexercised  power  cannot  be 
asserted  by  us — "  De  non  apparentibus  et  de  non  existentibus 
eadem  est  lex."  The  certainty  of  choice  under  peculiar  frames 
of  mind  is  established.  We  are  certain  what  the  character  of 
the  infant's  first  choice  will  be,  and  what  will  be  the  character 
of  the  Divine  acts  of  choice,  when  we  know  that  the  first  will 
choose  from  the  influence  of  a  depraved,  and  the  latter  from 
that  of  a  holy  nature.  But  if  thus  certain,  then  it  is  clear  that 
there  can  be  no  real  possibility  of  a  contrary  choice.  The  ac- 
tuiri  possibility  that  a  contrary  choice  may  occur,  implies  that 
there  can  be  no  certainty  as  to  what  the  choice  will  be.  If  we 
find  in  the  heart  of  an  infant,  and  in  the  nature  of  God,  an  in- 
fallible cause  of  a  wrong  choice  in  the  one,  and  of  a  right 
choice  in  the  other,  we  find  something  that  will,  unless  the 
nature  is  changed,  forever  prevent  the  choice  of  the  one  being 
holy,  and  the  other  being  sinful.  If  the  motives,  or  the  state  ot 
the  mind,  are  otherwise  than  now,  then  the  choice  may  be 
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otherwise  than  now.  Bat  to  suppose  that  the  volitions  might 
have  been  otherwise  than  they  are,  the  motives  and  state  of, 
the  mind  being  the  same,  would  be  to  leave  men  and  God  no 
better  than  the  sport  of  chance.  This  hypothetical  possibility 
every  body  is  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  in  explaining  the 
diflSculties  in  the  Divine  arrangement.  Only  let  them  not 
Buppoee  that  the  saying  a  rational  beiug  has  power  to  do  right 
if  he  should  choose  to  do  right,  or  to  do  wrong  if  he  should 
choose  to  do  wrong,  is  equivalent  to  a  power  of  contrary  choice, 
or  favors  the  notion  that  the  will  while  inclined  in  one  direc- 
tion can  be  inclined  in  an  opposite  direction,  or  puts  it  for  a 
moment  in  doubt  whether  the  child's  action  while  unconverted 
will  be  wrong,  and  the  action  of  God's  unchangeable  nature 
righL 

Some  object  that  we  argue  against  the  power  of  contrary 
choice,  as  though  it  were  the  self-same  with  the  Arminian  self- 
determining  power.  The  reason  is,  that  both  of  them  are  de- 
signed for  the  same  purposes,  and  both  when  put  to  the  test 
assume  the  same  aspect.  What  the  Arminians  and  contrary 
choice  men  both  desire  is,  to  show  some  stronger  ^^  bona  fide  " 
basis  of  obligation  than  the  Calvinists  have;  and  what  they 
deem  some  brighter  illumination  of  the  moral  government  of 
God,  than  the  Calvinistic  idea  seems  to  warrant.  They  are 
neither  of  them  satisfied  that  all  which  is  necessary  for  account- 
ability is,  that  God  originally  gave  men  an  understanding  to 
perceive  objects  and  their  differences,  a  heart  with  holy  desires 
and  affections,  a  will  ready  to  carry  out  what  the  uhderstand- 
iug  may  plan  and  the  feelings  may  yearn  for,  and  that  he  does 
not  hinder  men  from  carrying  their  plans  into  execution  and 
gratifying  the  desires  of  their  hearts.  The  power  wholly  to 
suspend  choosing,  which  the  Arminians  claimed,  is  precisely 
that  which  the  ^^  contrary  choice "  men  need,  if  they  would 
have  their  power  to  the  contrary  in  any  degree  intelligible. 
The  power  to  stop  going  north,  when  motives  are  leading  you 
there,  comes  so  near  suspending  voluntary  action  until  you  can 
put  yourself  under  the  motives  which  lead  you  south,  that  no  man 
can  tell  the  difference  between  them.  The  power  of  contrary 
choice,  if  it  mean  any  thing,  must  be  equivalent  to  the  Armi- 
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Ai^nciaa  pcmer  to  ^  loose  £nM!i  die  prasnt  goTcniing  bm* 
lire,  aad  ao  to  act  vitbptmt  laodTe  asdi  smae  iKar  fSMdre 
iecied.  froai  wbiek  tbere  k  az  a2i  liiiMi^dae  mosieaFT 
S^9€  can  tber  daim  aar  eertaiairr  d^at  k  vcidi  calfinr  certain. 
An  actaal  pover  k  a  power  tha:  saj  be  cxerewd.  K  jon 
baTe  a  safatfanee  tbat  has  bo  exp^oare  pc^v^er.  it  k  eertain  that 
it  vill  Bot  cxpiode.  Bat  if  jxw  ha^ce  gan-povder*  then  yon 
have  i»  eertaiatr  that  it  wHl  not  explode,  sare  br  lemoring 
ercfT  thing  vfcich  sao  ecnnecicd  with  it  as  to  be  essoitial  to 
hs  poBBBBBWQ  of  dbe  €^>So6are  fwwer.  Yoa  haTetDremoTe  the 
p9vcr,  be&ee  toq  can  eseaw  eontbigettCT.  We  do  not  olt  that 
a  power  does  not  exiiC  wbica  ha$  neTcr  actaallr  been  ezer- 
cised.  Bat  we  do  saj  that  thete  k  no  each  power,  whidi 
maT  not  be  exercised.  Therefore  eenaiatr  rspecting  itB  ope- 
ratioiis  k  no  better  than  the  cettaiatr  of  contingency.  The 
^  eoatrarr  ehoiee  ^  men  think  thev  escape  from  the  absordit? 
of  aa  infinite  series  of  choicest  They  ssaj,  if  their  power  k 
only  sappwted  to  be  latent.  Bat  if  not  fauent.  it  k  a  power  ia 
action.  Then  how  k  the  will  to  go  contraiy  to  its  pres^it 
act  bat  by  aa  act  of  die  will!  And  if  i:  be  by  Tolnntary 
actkm  that  we  are  turned  from  oar  present  tiKidency,  then  we 
are  ceitainlT  oa  the  old  Armiaian  war  to  that  series  of  choices 
which  haa  no  beginning.  The  **coBtrarT  choice^  men  cer> 
taialj  Bsaaa  sntthin|^  more  than  irfm  has  been  aometiBies 
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affieited  by  tfaem,  that  the  will  may  apply  itself  to  different 
objects,  and  that  every  time  it  is  exercised  it  is  showing  a 
power  to  the  contrary.  If  the  mere  action  of  the  will  is  all  the 
power  to  tlie  contrary  it  has  to  exhibit,  we  have  no  objection 
to  it  If  this  be  all,  then  these  philosophers  are  certainly  in  this 
disdngoished  from  Arminians,  but  not  very  favorably  as  con- 
troversialists. For  they  have  been  all  ^the  time  contending  for 
something  which  no  one  disputes.  The  Arminian  idea  is,  that 
when  the  will  has  acted  it  might  quite  as  easily  have  acted  in 
an  opposite  way,  though  the  external  and  internal  influences 
were  the  same.  The  Calvinistic  idea  is,  that  the  will  cannot 
be  conceived  to  take  an  opposite  direction,  until  the  influence 
under  which  it  acts  have  been  changed.  With  which  of  the 
two  do  the  "  contrary  choice  "  men  agree  I  If  really  differing 
from  Arminians  in  the  matter  of  the  will,  they  may  claim  to  be 
Edwardean.  Do  they  go  with  Edwards  or  with  Dr.  John 
Taylor  in  relation  of  faJlen  man's  will  to  holiness  and  sin  ? 
In  part  third,  chapter  first,  of  Original  Sin^  we  find  the  follow- 
ing: '*He  insists  upon  it  that  ^when  men  have  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty  to  do.  We 
may  safely  and  assuredly  conclude,  that  mankind  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  have  sufficient  power  to  do  the  duty  which  God 
requires  of  them  ;  and  that  he  requires  of  them  no  more  than 
they  have  sufficient  powers  to  do.'  And  in  another  place : 
'  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty  which  he  expects.' 
And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  to  R.  E.'s  supposing,  that  our 
propensities  to  evil,  and  temptations,  are  too  strong  to  be  effec- 
tually and  constantly  resisted  ;  or  that  we  are  unavoidably  sin- 
ful in  a  degree ;  that  our  appetites  and  passions  will  be  break- 
ing out,  notwithstanding  our  everlasting  watchfulness."  These 
things  fully  imply,  that  men  have  in  their  own  natural  ability 
sufficient  means  to  avoid  sin,  and  to  be  perfectly  free*from  it ; 
and  so  from  all  the  bad  consequences  of  it.  And  if  the  means 
are  sufficient,  then  there  is  no  need  of  more ;  and  therefore 
there  is  no  need  of  Christ  dying  in  order  to  it.  What  Dr.  T. 
says  fully  implies,  that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  man- 
kind being  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  sin,  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  final  misery,  than  other- 
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wise.  Hence,  then,  wiUiont  Christ  and  his  redempdoify  and 
without  any  grace  at  all,  mere  justice  makes  sufficient  pro* 
vision  for  our  being  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own 
power."  We  ask  again,  do  the  "  contrary  choice "  men  go 
with  Edwards  or  with  John  Taylor  ?  The  '*  power  to  the  eon- 
trary  "  seems  to  us  a  power  that  is  as  adequate  to  choose  holi* 
ness  as  sin  ;  and  this  is  the  power  which  Taylor  claimed.  No 
man  can  claim  for  it  the  most  distant  kindred  with  the  ideas 
which  Edwards  cherished  and  expressed. 

There  is  a  second  question,  which  our  principles  seem  to 
settle,  and  that  is  the  relation  of  the  will  to  what  are  called 
strong  and  weak  motives.  Dr.  Bushnell  makes  himself  merry 
with  Edwards's  idea,  that  the  will  always  follows  the  strongest 
motive,^  and  says,  that  in  all  wrong  or  blamable  action,  we 
take  the  weakest  and  most  worthless  motive,  and  that  the  very 
gist  of  our  sin  is,  that  we  follow  the  motive  which  is  so  weak, 
lie  seems  to  have  forgotten  what  '^  motive  "  means  in  the  lan- 
guage of  those  who  nse  the  word  philosophically.  It  does  not 
mean  an  object  abstractly  considered.  No  doubt  the  will 
often  follows  the  lower  object,  to  the  neglect  of  objects  of  infi- 
nite excellence.  And  if  all  that  men  mean  by  ^'  motive "  is 
some  object  abstractly  considered,  then  no  one  need  argue 
the  question,  whether  men  are  led  by  the  weaker  or  the 
stronger.  But  philosophically,  the  motive  means  the  object 
in  the  concrete,  as  it  stands  in  view  of  the  mind.  Hence,  it  is 
plain,  that  a  motive  may  have  the  highest  strength,  when  the 
tjbject  that  is  pursued*  is  of  the  most  worthless  character.  In 
this  sense,  and  no  other,  does  the  will  follow  the  strongest  mo- 
tive. The  object  itself  may  be  no  motive  to  one  man,  while  it 
is  a  strong  motive  to  another.  The  object  may  be  a  motive  at 
one  time,  which  has,  comparatively  speaking,  ceased  to  be  a 
motive  at  another.    But  where  there  is  a  definite  motive, 

*  *'  That  motiye  which  has  a  less  degree  of  previous  advantage  or  tendency  to 
move  the  wiU,  or  whidi  appears  less  inviting,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind, 
a  what  I  oaU  a  weaker  motive.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting, 
and  hafl^  bj  what  appears  concerning  it,  to  the  nnderstanding  or  apprehension,  the 
gmtast  dqgree  of  previous  tendeijcy  to  excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call 
toe  Hnmgeti  motive.    And,  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  will  is  always  determined 

moave."— /Vvectom  of  the  WiiL    Part  lst»  Section  2d. 
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strong  either  from  the  abstract  object,  or  the  object  and  dispo- 
sition nnited,  then  we  must  either  directly  oppose  one  of  the 
great  laws  under  which  the  human  mind  operates,  or  say  that 
the  will  follows  and  is  determined  by  the  strongest  motive. 
A  motive  is  that  which  tends  to  move  the  will,  and  without 
i^eh,  as  most  persons  concede,  the  will  does  not  move. 
That  which  tends  most  strongly  to  move  it,  is  the  strongest 
motive;  that  which  tends  least  to  move  it,  is  the  weakest 
motive.    If  the  will  should  follow  the  weakest  motive,  it 
wonld  become  independent  of  one  of  its  great  laws,  and  really 
act  without  motive.    As  far  as  the  motive  is  weak,  just  so  far 
it  has  ceased  to  be  a  motive.    When  the  motives  are  presented, 
the  will  is  to  be  led  by  the  one  or  the  other.    If  it  takes  that 
which  ifl  in  its  view  the  weaker,  then  most  certainly  it  acts 
without  any  real  inducement.    It  does  more  than  simply  act 
without  motive ;  it  acts  contrary  to  the  very  motive  by  which 
it  is  its  law  to  be  influenced.    This  is  surely  a  more  proper 
subject  of  merriment,  than  the  old  idea  of  Edwards,  that  the 
will  follows  the  strongest  motive.    Dr.  Bushnell  says :  ^*  Could 
Edwards  return  to  look  on  the  uses  now  made  of  his  argument, 
his  saintly  spirit  might  be  possibly  stirred  with  some  doubts  of 
its  validity."    The  point  is  not,  what  uses  are  made  of  his 
ai^goment,  but  what  jxM  uses  are  made  of  it    The  "  saintly 
spirit "  of  Edwards  need  not  be  troubled  because  his  own  clear 
statement  of  a  law,  under  which  the  human  mind  moves,  is 
made  the  basis  of  schemes  which  would  free  that  mind  from 
all  responsibility  in  its  action,  and  make  its  crimes  uncriminal. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  him  still  to  insist  that  the  will  is 
governed  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  else  to  say,  that  it  goes 
and  comes  without  motive,  or  positively  against  motive. 

The  question,  also,  seems  settled,  how  far  sin  is  necessarily 
voluntary.  Hie  whole  matter  depends  upon  the  use  of  the 
word  "  voluntary."  An  old  writer  says :  "  In  the  will  we  are 
to  conceive  suitable  and  appropriate  affections  to  those  we  call 
passions  in  the  sensitive  part.  Thus  in  the  will,  as  it  is  a 
rational  appetite,  there  are  love,  joy,  desire,  fear  and  hatred, 
so  that  the  will  loveth,  the  will  rejoiceth,  the  will  desireth." 
NoW|  with  such  a  view  of  the  will,  whose  acts  embrace 
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emotions  and  affections,  there  can  be  no  sin  save  in  its.  direct 
act  Nt)r  will  any  view  of  the  will  which  can  be  snstained. 
for  a  moment,  allow  any  thing  to  be  sin  which  is  strictly 
involuntary,  which  exists  in  opposition  to  the  will,  willing  the 
contrary.  But  when  we  allow,  according  to  the  usual  philo- 
sophy, that  these  emotions  and  affections  are  apart  from  the 
will,  then  certainly  we  may  allow  of  sin  without  a  distinct 
volition  to  produce  it  The  position  that  sin  is  necessarily 
from  an  act  of  choice,  and  cannot  exist  without  it,  most  cer- 
tainly carries  us  back  to  the  hypothesis  of  a  choice  before  the 
first  choice.  If  there  is  any  sin  any  where,  it  must  be  in  those 
affections  which  have  colored  every  object  in  heaven  and 
earth,  and  made  them  minister  to  our  waywardness  and 
departure  from  God.  To  make  any  conscious  act  of  choice  the 
author  of  these  corrupting  and  corrupted  affections,  is  to  make 
the  child  the  father  of  him  who  begets  him.  The  truth  in  the 
case  is,  that  each  particular  volition  depends  for  its  existence 
upon  an  antecedent  temper  or  disposition.  The  thoughts  and 
feelings  of  the  soul,  to  wliich  the  voluntary  power  never  acts  in 
opposition,  make  a  sinful  or  a  righteous  character,  too  great  a 
thing  to  be  produced  by  an  isolated  volition.  The  sin  in  the 
drunkard's  individual  act,  is  not,  simply,  in  the  volition 
through  which  he  takes  the  cup,  but  in  that  degraded  state  of 
the  affections,  which  leads  him  to  overlook  every  thing  vain- 
able  in  eternity  and  time  for  a  momentary  and  destructive 
gratification  of  appetite.  The  sin  which  is  in  the  fallen  race 
of  Adam,  does  not  originate  in  a  distinct  act  of  choice,  but  has 
its  seat  in  that  prior  state,  call  it  what  you  may,  through 
which  every  choice  is  certain  to  be  sinful,  and  the  soul  made 
liable  to  eternal  death.*  If  the  lust  which  the  apostle  speaks 
of  as  bringing  forth  sin,  is  not  sin,  then  the  fountain  of  all  cor- 
ruption is  to  be  considered   as  morally  pure,  though  every 

*  **  Back  of  raia,  it  (Christianitj)  recognizes  sin ;  back  of  the  acts  a  state  which 
thej  express  and  represent"  (Nature  and  the  Supematural^  p.  514.)  Our  own 
view  of  the  relation  of  ordiDary  voIttioDS  to  permanent  diapositioos  could  not  bo 
better  expressed.  It  is  a  happj  comment  upon  the  Saviour's  saying  :  "  Out  of  the 
heart  proceed  evil  thoughts,  murders,  adulteries,  fornications,  thcHs,  false  witness, 
blasphemies.'* 
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Stream  that  flows  from  it  is  vile,  i^nd  made  vile  by  it.  Were 
we  inclined  to  saj  that  "  original  sin  was  no  sin,"  because  it 
is  not  the  result  of  a  conscions  act  of  the  will,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  say,  also,  that  there  never  was,  and  never  can  be, 
any  sin  in  the  universe  of  God.  It  is  a  varepov  npSrepw 
most  certainly  to  have  your  conscious  act  of  will  sinful,  and 
DO  sin  in  the  state  of  the  mind  from  which  that  act  takes  its 
rise. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  choices  have  been  made  the  beginning 
and  end  of  all  conceptions  of  sin.  There  are  many  to  whom  in- 
dividaal  choices  are  the  alpha  and  omega  of  the  soul,  springing 
from  nothing,  thongh  resulting  in  the  greatest  changes  which 
the  human  mind  can  conceive.  If  the  water  is  conceived  as 
gnsliing  np  without  any  earth,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  water, 
should  become  the  whole  subject  of  thought  and  speculation. 
It  is  different,  when  the  water  is  viewed  not  as  self  starting,  self- 
moving,  self-coloring,  but,  in  origin  and  movement,  dependent 
upon  the  earth  from  which  it  takes  its  rise.  There  are  many 
to  whom  distinct  individual  choices  are  but  reflections  of  the 
deep,  underlying  disposition.  Therefore,  they  never  can  be 
occupied  so  much  as  others  with  special  acts  of  choice,  or  say 
that  sin  waits  to  be  produced  by  a  distinct  act  of  choice ;  that 
DothiDg  can  be  sinful  which  is  not  from  an  act  of  choice,  and 
so  that  the  flrst  choice  cannot  be  sinful,  unless  it  is,  before  it  is. 
But  they  do  say,  that  all  sin  is  voluntary,  in  the  sense  that  the 
will  rises  not  against  the  disposition,  but  concurs  with  and  fol- 
lows it  Every  sin  is  a  willing  sin ;  the  will  approves,  and 
tliere  is  an  absence  of  all  will  to  resist  it. 

The  question,  also,  seems  settled,  concerning  a  self  regenerat- 
ing power  in  the  sinner.  Those  who  hold  to  the  will's  inde- 
pendence and  contingency,  and  that  its  single  acts  make  sin 
or  holiness,  have  often  maintained  the  position,  that  man  needs 
no  help  to  become  a  new  creature.  In  this  they  are  right. 
The  faculty  of  volitions  is  as  certainly  applicable  to  holiness  as 
to  sin.  If  a  single  isolated  volition  may  turn  back  the  strength 
of  feeling,  with  which  Gabriel  now  serves  God,  then  a  single 
volition  may  turn  back  the  tide  of  obstinacy  with  which  Satan 
goes  against  him.    Therefore,  we  are  surprised  to  hear  Dr. 
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Boshnell,  with  his  views  of  the  will,  saj :  ^^  Hie  fiiDctioiis  ot 
the  soul  arc  all  intractable  to  its  sovereignty ;  it  were  easier 
for  a  man^s  will  to  gather  all  the  birds  of  the  sky  into  martial 
order,  and  march  them  as  a  squadron  throngh  the  tempests  ot 
the  air,  than  to  tnm  back  the  current  of  penal  disaster  nnder 
which  he  has  smik."  But  while  we  do  not  see  how,  with  such 
a  philosophy,  he  comes  to  snch  a  saying,  we  can  easily  adopt 
it  as  our  own,  and  be  glad  that  Christian  experience  sometimes 
leads  men  to  feel  the  weight  of  that  pollution,  which  a  corrupt 
philosophy  is  so  ready  to  deny.  We  cannot  understand  how 
a  man  is  to  make  himself  holy  by  au  independent  act  of  choice. 
He  may  have  a  natural  ability  to  be  holy,  as  well  as  to  be 
sinful ;  in  other  words,  may  be  a  rational  man,  whose  powers 
of  thought  and  feeling  are  applicable  to  holy  objects,  as  well 
as  sinful.  But  this  natural  ability,  which  means  nothing  else 
than  that  he  has  all  the  capacities  of  a  moral  agent,  is  not  a 
positively  efficient  ability  in  originating  holiness.  The  ques- 
tion is  upon  turning  the  inclination  upward,  when  it  is  going 
downw^.  The  whole  soul  is  bent  upon  sin,  swallowed  up 
in  it  The  propelling  power  to  what  is  holy  is  all  departed, 
and  the  living  energies  of  the  man  are  pressing  him  towards 
deeper  and  deeper  vileness.  How  is  this  inward  bent  to  sin 
to  turn  against  itself?  When  was  this  Satan  casting  out 
Satan,  ever  made  a  part  of  human  history  ?  When  has  the 
obstinate  energy  of  hatred  turned  itself  to  the  tender  and 
vehement  force  of  love  ?  If  the  carnal  mind,  which  is  enmity 
against  God,  is  the  mind  of  the  sinner,  if  it  is  his  character, 
his  controlling  influence,  what  inability  can  be  more  entire 
than  his  to  take  upon  himself,  by  a  single  choice,  the  spiritual 
mind,  which  is  life  and  peace  ?  The  objects  presented  before 
him  in  the  invitations  and  warnings  of  the  Gospel  may  be 
good.  They  are  the  outward  part  of  the  motive,  through 
which  he  is  to  be  saved ;  but  they  succeed  or  fail  of  success, 
meeording  to  the  state  of  the  mind.  The  crop  depends  upon 
both  seed  and  aoiL  The  motive,  which  determines  the  will, 
arises  from  both  object  and  disposition  united.  All  hearts  are 
in  Qod's  hand,  to  form  them  as  he  pleases.  When  he  has 
Ibrmed  them  into  his  own  holy  image,  when  he  his  given  ua 
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the  new  birth,  then  all  the  graces  of  the  Spirit  will  readily  follow 
in  Ihe  train  of  those  glorioos  truths  presented  in  the  word,  and 
the  individual  acts  of  will  help  us  as  certainly  toward  heaven, 
as  they  now  carry  ns  toward  hell.  Apart  from  this  preroga- 
tive of  God  to  change  the  mind,  the  exclamation  must  be  over 
all  onr  labors,  Paul  plants  and  Apollos  watereth  in  vain. 

The  question,  also,  seems  settled,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  morally  necessary  holiness.    God's  holiness  is  neces- 
sary.   The  Scriptures  may  rightly  say,  that  God  "  cannot  lie," 
that  it  is  ^^  impossible  for  God  to  lie,"  that  he  '^  cannot  deny 
himselt"    There  is  an  impossibility  of  his  doing  it,  because 
he  is  God.    This  necessary  holiness  of  God  even  Armininians 
acknowledge.    Dr.  Clark  says :  "  The  Supreme  Being  must  do 
always  what  is  best  upon  the  whole.    An  infinitely  wise  being 
can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and 
goodness,  than  a  necessary  agent  can  act  contrary  to  the  neces- 
sity by  which  it  is  acted."    Thus  says  Clark,  and  so  say  we, 
that  the  perfection  of  the  Deity  is  this,  that  his  unalterable 
nature  makes  his  will  unalterably  holy.    So  the  more  a  man 
is  beyond  the  effect  of  these  individual  and  transient  choices, 
the  more  he  is  under  what  is  sometimes  called  the  '^  immanent 
choice,'*  the  more  he  is  necessarily  holy ;  the  more  like  God, 
and  the  more  perfect  he  will  be.     And  if  there  can  be  such  a 
thing  as  an  uncreated  necessary  holiness  in  God,  which  is  to 
be  the  moving  spring  of  the  will,  and  not  its  offspring,  then  it 
is  easy  to  pass  to  the  idea,  that  there  may  be  such  a  thing  as 
holiness  made  necessary  by  divine  power  in  man,  which  is  to 
be  the  moving  spring  of  their  will,  and  not  the  offspring  of  it. 
One  of  the  strange  phenomena  of  theological  speculation  is 
the  notion,  that  no  character  can  be  created,  or  exist,  without 
the  will's  specific  action  to  bring  it  into  being.    God  is  said  to 
have  no  character  till  he  has  chosen  it  by  volition,  for  to  take 
npon  one's  self  a  character  voluntarily  is  to  take  it  by  volition, 
Adam  is  said  to  have  had  no  character,  till  by  choice  he  pro- 
duced one.    Now  it  seems  to  us  no  less  absurd  to  suppose  that 
a  person  creates  himself,  than  that  he  creates  the  faculties  and 
dispositions,  which  make  up  himself.    The  person  is  created 
with  dispositions,  and  these  dispositions  must  have  a  character 
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determined  by  the  cbaracter  of  the  objects  to  which  they 
prompt  lis.  Jesus  Christ,  when  bom  of  Mary,  was  the  "  holy 
thing,"  and  did  not  wait  to  become  holy  by  acts  of  choice. 
The  benevolence  of  heart  which  Adam  showed,  when  fresh 
from  the  hand  of  his  Maker,  was  no  more  the  effect  of  an  act 
of  choice  on  his  part,  than  his  own  existence. 

Tlie  question,  also,  seems  settled,  that  the  fore-knowledge  of 
the  Deity  is  consistent  with  the  action  of  the  will  of  men. 
They  would  not  be  consistent,  were  there  any  independent 
action  of  the  will,  any  such  thing  as  individual  choice,  going 
forth  to  make  a  character,  and  going  forth  as  easily  to  alter  it 
again.  But  when  the  will  has  its  settled  laws,  when  it  acts 
only  from  motives,  and  its  action  is  always  the  same  when  the 
motives  are  the  same,  then  God,  who  knows  all  outward  ob- 
jects, and  all  secret  intentions,  may  tell  just  how  men  will  act 
in  the  several  stages  of  their  being.  Ho  does  not  depend  for 
his  knowledge  upon  what  possibly  may  be,  but  upon  what 
certainly  will  be,  while  the  laws  of  the  universe  continue  as 
constituted  at  first. 

Bishop  Horsley  says,  in  reviewing  the  controversy  upon 
predestination :  '^  So  far  as  these  necessarians  maintain  the 
certain  influence  of  moral  motives,  as  the  natural  and  sufficient 
means  whereby  human  actions,  and  even  human  thoughts,  are 
brought  into  that  continued  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  which, 
taking  its  beginning  in  the  operations  of  the  Infinite  Mind, 
cannot  but  be  fully  understood  by  him,  so  far  they  do  service 
to  the  cause  of  truth ;  placing  the  great  and  glorious  doctrines 
of  fore-knowledge  and  providence — absolute  fore-knowledge, 
universal  providence,  upon  a  firm  and  philosophical  founda- 
tion." We  cannot  but  feel,  that  the  Bishop  is  right  in  suppos- 
ing that  all  firm  and  philosophical  foundation  for  the  fore- 
knowledge of  Qod  is  lost,  when  human  actions  are  separated 
from  the  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  and  nothing  is  left  but  an 
unregulated  self-moving  will,  whose  only  definite  feature  is, 
that  its  movements  are  independent,  not  to  be  inferred  from 
any  thing  prior  to  themselves,  or  safely  calculated  until  they 
are  seen. 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  origin  of  thoee  views  respecting  the 
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hnman  will,  which  differ  from  the  ones  here  expressed.  They 
were  meant  to  be  a  way  of  escape,  with  some  from  any  thing 
like  native  depravity,  redemption,  sovereignty  of  grace,  super- 
natural conversion,  and  with  others,  from  the  difficulties 
which  attend  a  bias  to  sin,  when  it  is  declared  not  to  be  truly 
and  properly  sinful.  ^'  But  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man 
can  stretch  himself  on  it ;  and  the  covering  narrower  than 
that  he  can  wrap  himself  in  it"  Sin  and  regeneration  both 
become  comparatively  shallow.  God  is  no  more  justified  than 
before  by  such  an  explanation  of  the  difSculties  that  attend 
his  government,  nor  does  man  feel  more  deeply  the  obligations 
to  obedience.  The  world  is  not^thus  made  any  more  ready  or 
sure  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  '^  the  wisdom  of  men  is  foolish- 
ness with  God." 


Art.  v.— the  PEAKL  OF  GKEAT  PRICE :  THE  PLA- 
TONIC AND  THE  EVANGELICAL  IDEA. 

By  Tatlee  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Schenectady,  N.  T. 

Nothing  seems  more  secular  than  the  language  of  the 
exchange  or  the  mart,  and  yet  it  is  this  language  and  this 
imagery  which  the  Scripture  employs  to  express  one  of  its 
most  holy  and  heavenly  ideas.  "  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is 
like  unto  a  merchantman  seeking  goodly  pearls,  who  when  he 
hath  found  one  pearl  of  great  price^  goeth  straightway  and 
9€Ueth  all  that  he  hath  and  huyeth  it^^  As  in  the  parable  of 
the  unjust  steward,  the  most  worldly  conceptions  are  made 
the  medium  of  the  highest  truth.  Buying  and  selling,  barter, 
profit,  yea,  something  like  what  we  would  call  the  spirit  of 
speculation,  or  haste  to  secure  the  advantage  by  obtaining  the 
best  and  earliest  bargain,  are  the  prominent  thoughts  that  are 
thus  sanctified,  as  it  were,  and  converted  to  a  sacred  use. 

And  this  is  in  accordance  with  what  would  seem  to  be  a 
favorite  kind  of  imagery,  whenever  the  same  idea  is  presented 
in  other  parts  of  the  Bible.    It  is  as  though  there  was  nothing 
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which  men  wonld  so  readily  understand  in  its  outward  forms 
or  which  would,  therefore,  take  a  deeper  hold  when  once  its 
spiritual  import  had  truly  penetrated  the  soul. 

"  The  pearl  of  great  price  :"  the  expression  has  become  pro- 
verbial as  a  name  for  one  of  the  most  precious  portions  of  our 
Lord's  teaching.  So  perfectly  plain  is  it,  however,  that  the 
only  outward  interpretation  needed  is  to  put  it  in  parallelisnoi 
with  the  same  or  kindred  images  in  other  portions  of  the  Bible, 
and  exhibit  its  place  in  the  Scriptural  analogy,  that  is,  its  har- 
mony with  the  Biblical  spirit  and  the  controlling  Biblical 
ideas.  It  calls  to  mind  the  priceless  wisdom  of  Job  28  :  16 : 
"  The  pure  gold  (the  segur  or  gold  of  the  treasury)  shall  not  be 
g^ven  for  it ;  the  choicest  silver  shall  not  be  weighed  as  its 
price.  It  cannot  be  valued  with  the  stamped  gold  of  Ophir, 
with  the  precious  onyx  or  the  sapphire.  There  shall  be  no 
mention  of  pearls  or  of  agates  in  comparison  with  it ;  it  shall 
not  be  priced  by  the  topaz  of  Ethiopia ;  for  the  possession  of 
•wisdom  is  above  that  of  rubies."  Compare  also  Proverbs 
3  :  16 :  "  Blessed  is  the  man  ihvit  Jmdeth  wisdom ;  for  her  mer- 
-eha/ndise  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver, .  and  her 
-exchange  than  the  choice  gold ;  she  is  of  higher  price  than 
pearls,  and  all  that  thou  canst  desire  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
her." 

In  all  these  rich  figures,  and  especially  in  the  language  of 
our  Saviour,  there  would  seem  to  be  something  more  than  the 
thought  merely  of  comparative  value.  There  is  a  deeper  mer- 
•cantile  idea  known  to  the  ancient,  and  still  more  familiar  to 
the  modem  mind.  This  costly  possession  not  only  excells  all 
other  things  in  exchangeable  worth,  but  is  itself  the  ground  of 
«11  other  value.  It  is  the  vdfuafia  {numisma^  nummus)  in  the 
highest  sense,  the  pure,  and  genuine,  and  undepreciable  money 
— ^itself  the  regulative  standard  of  exchange.  The  pTrice  of 
every  thing  else  is  to  be  determined  by  it.  Without  it  all 
other  wealth  is  baseless,  all  other  credit  but  bankruptcy  and 
spiritual  ruin.  This  idea  also  comes  out  in  the  Hebrew  of 
Proverbs  4:7.  "  Wisdom  is  XhQ  principal  thing,"  the  ^umtna 
capitalis ;  for  such  would  seem  to  be  the  meaning  of  t^Tvc^ 
here.    Wisdom  is  ih^  principium — the  beginning,  as  well  as 
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^1*®  »T»*cni  (Prov.  3  :  14,)  the  fructus  or  income  of  spiritual 
wealth.  Therefore,  ^^get  wisdom;"  make  it  thy  first,  thy  fixed 
possessioD,  and  all  is  thine.  ^'  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God. 
and  all  other  things  shall  be  added."  All  is  onrs  if  we  have 
that  '^  precious  &ith,"  that  priceless  faith  whose  lasting  is  of  so 
much  more  importance  than  gold  that  perisheth,  that  Tiiu(,yrepa 
niavt^  (1  Pet.  1  :  IT ;  2  Pet  1  : 1)  that  turns  in  fact  to  gold 
onr  earthly  currency,  transmuting  even  the  dross  of  sense  and 
earthly  knowledge  into  the  pure  and  spiritual  ore  of  the 
heavenly  mint. 

There  is  a  striking  passage  in  the  PhcedOj  wherein  Socrates 
uses  language  which  certainly  presents  a  remarkable  similar- 
ity, in  outward  diction  at  least,  to  the  words  and  figure  of  our 
Lord.  May  we  not,  without  irreverence,  suppose  him  to  have 
had  at  least  the  shadow  of  the  great  truth?  It  is,  however,  but 
a  shadow ;  for  the  more  closely  we  examine  it,  the  more  do  we 
find  wanting  that  cardinal  idea,  without  which  the  highest 
human  virtue  falls  into  the  inferior  rank  of  exchangeable 
values,  and  must  be  given  up,  or  confessed  as  an  imperfection, 
if  we  would  win  the  pearl  of  sal/oation^  the  soul's  true  salvs  or 
"saving  health."  As  the  object,  however,  is  not  so  much  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  spiritual  idea  itself  as  to  bring  out  the 
force  and  beauty  of  the  peculiar  language  in  which  it  is  pre- 
sented, we  cannot,  for  this  purpose,  find  a  passage  more  illus- 
trative, or  more  worthy  of  being  called  parallel,  outside  of  the 
sacred  Scriptures  themselves. 

Socrates  is  speaking  of  the  inestimable  (ppSyrjai^^  a  Greek 
word  employed  by  him  in  a  sort  of  unearthly  sense,  that  other 
Greek  writers,  as  well  as  the  lexicographers,  fail  to  represent. 
"Be  careful,"  says  he,  with 'great  earnestness,  employing  that 
peculiar  Greek  idiom,  in  which  the  expression  of  warning  has 
its  strongest  force,  by  means  simply  of  the  objective  negative 
particle,  without  the  cautionary  verb :  fiij  yap,  "  see  to  it,  my 
blessed  yoimg  friend  Simmias,  lest  this  be  not,  after  all,  the 
right  way  to  true  virtue,  namely,  to  exchange  pleasure  for 
pleasure,  and  pain  for  pain,  and  fear  for  fear,  like  coins  of 
money.^^  He  warns  his  beloved  young  disciple  against  it  as 
the  greatest  mistake  that  oould  possibly  be  committed  in  life, 
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as  the  error  which  would  involve  every  other  error.  **  Yes, 
see  to  it,"  he  continues,  **  lest  it  should  turn  out  that  there  is 
but  one  true  coin,  even  that  for  which  all  other  things  must  be 
exchanged,  in  other  words,  ippovriai^  or  msdom^  thatybr  which 
and  with  which  all  things  else,  even  every  other  virtue,  must 
be  bought  and  sold ;  so  that  we  may  say,  in  a  word,  righteous- 
ness, and  temperance,  and  manliness — in  short,  all  true  virtue 
has  its  root  and  value  in  ^^pcvrimq ;  and  that,  too,  whether  pleas- 
ure or  pain,  whether  grief  or  fear,  or  all  things  else,  be  present 
or  not.  And  see  to  it  again,  my  young  friend,  lest  all  these 
other  things,  apart  from  the  true  wisdom^  and  exchanged 
among  themselves,  be  but  a  shadow  of  a  picture,  (or  a  picture 
of  a  shadow,)  a  false  virtue,  a  servile  barter,  having  nothing 
sound  nor  true."  {Phcedo,  69,  A.) 

There  is  certainly  a  noble  morality  here.  It  is  no  common- 
place prudential  caution  against  low  vice,  or  health-destroying 
sensuality,  or  any  vulgar  worldly  ambition.  It  is  not  the 
commendation  of  an  epicurean  self-denial,  purchasing  one 
pleasure  by  a  judicious  abstinence  from  another.  It  is  no 
ordinary  declamation  respecting  the  higher  and  more  refined 
enjoyments  as  compared  with  the  lower  and  coarser  appetites. 
So  far  it  is  like  the  Gospel,  that  it  demands  a  renunciation  of 
all.  Nothing  of  worldly  utility,  nothing  of  happiness,  nothing 
of  reputation  or  rank  among  men,  must  stand  in  the  way  of 
iftp&vffaig,  A  man  must  sell  all  that  he  hath  to  purchase  it. 
Even  the  other  virtue?,  in  that  famous  and  beautiful  fourfold 
division  of  the  ancient  moralists,  have  no  value,  are  really  no 
virtues,  aside  from  it.  ^iKaiocifVfjj  aoiy(l>poavv7j,  av^peia,  righteous- 
ness, temperance,  manliness,  are  nothing  but  hollow  marks 
without  (I)p6vff<fi^y  or  the  spiritual  mind,  ' 

And  yet  we  would  be  far  from  comparing  Socrates  and 
Clirist  in  regard  to  the  essential  idea.  It  is  Christ-like,  and 
yet  not  wholly  nor  truly  Christian.  The  highest  thought  which 
Socrates  connected  with  his  <t>p6vriaiq^  was  that  of  a  self-purifi- 
cation of  the  soul,  or  a  adOapaiq^  (as  he  calls  it  in  the  succeeding 
sentence,)  efiected  by  means  of  philosophy  giving  the  reason, 
or  more  spiritual  part  of  humanity,  the  supremacy  over  the 
sensual  or  passional  nature.    This,  it  is  true,  is  something  far 
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higher  than  the  ordinar)'',  or  the  utilitarian  virtue,  as  afterwards 
defined  by  the  followers  of  Epicurus.  It  altogether  tran- 
scended that  system  of  prudential  discipline  which  would  cure 
one  evil  passion  or  one  form  of  selfishness  by  the  dominion  of 
another ;  as  when  grovelling  vice  is  put  down  by  the  love  of 
reputation  or  the  fear  of  disgrace ;  or,  when  gross  sensuality, 
with  all  its  torments,  is  cast  out  by  the  higher  demon  of  world- 
liness  or  ambition.  All  this  is  what  Socrates  calls,  "  exchang- 
ing pleasure  for  pleasure,  and  pain  for  pain,  and  fear  for  fear." 
It  was  all  barter,  having  no  fixed  standard  of  value,  nothing 
absolute  in  itself  or  regulative  of  other  things  in  their  relation 
to  it  The  <t>p6vffoig  of  Socrates  rose,  also,  far  above  that  best 
-worldly  form  of  virtue  which  afterwards  took  the  denomina- 
tion of  the  stoical.  Like  the  Gospel  grace,  it  was  a  self-denial 
terminating  in  itself;  a  good  per  se^  in  as  far  as  it  was  the 
assertion  and  maintenance  of  the  spiritual  supremacy.  It  is  a 
good  thing  in  itself  that  the  soul  be  master  of  the  body.  This 
is  the  highest  argument  for  temperance  of  every  kind,  and  one 
which  should  be  more  employed  than  it  has  been  by  the  mod- 
ern lecturer.  Even  asceticism  for  such  a  spiritual  end,  and 
when  the  idea  of  merit  or  expiation  is  wholly  left  out,  becomes 
in  the  highest  degree  rational.  It  is  to  be  revered  and  ad-' 
mired,  even  in  its  stoical  form,  simply  as  the  assertion  of  the 
spirit's  power ;  but  when  regarded  as  the  method  of  the  soul's 
purification,  its  submission  to  the  discipline  of  love,  its  being 
cnred  of  selfishness  and  made  more  ethereal,  by  being  delivered 
from  the  weight  of  the  earth-gravitating  sensuality  —  all  of 
which  are  included  in  the  Platonic  idea — it  presents  the 
noblest  form  of  spiritual  excellence  that  the  human  mind  has 
ever  entertained,  or  that  has  ever  been  imagined  without  the 
aid  of  a  heavenly  grace  and  a  heaven-sent  revelation.  Still  it 
IB  not  the  evangelical  wisdom.  It  falls  below  it,  even  as  itself 
80  sublimely  transcends  what  the  world,  the  ancient  world,  the 
modem  world,  the  respectable  world,  the  philosophical  world, 
(if  we  except  the  remarkable  philosophy  of  Socrates,)  has  ever 
called  vx>rth  or  virtue. 

Such  a  regulation  or  temperament  of  the  soul,  consisting  in 
the  balancing  of  one  evil  propensity  by  another,  or  one  form 
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of  selfishness  by  another,  (the  lower  and  more  disreputable  by 
the  higher  and  the  more  honorable,  according  to  Uie  human 
scale,)  Socrates  well  defines,  in  another  place,  as  dTjfioTucfj  luU 
nokiTiKTj  dperrj,  "  popular  and  political  virtue,"  using  the  latter 
term,  not  in  the  loose  sense  in  which  it  is  now  employed,  nor 
even  as  denoting  primarily  the  duties  we  owe  t%  government, 
but  rather  as  expressive  of  that  higher  life  which  man  lives  as 
a  member  of  a  social  organism,  lifting  him  out  of  that  gross 
individual  selfishness  which  is  lowest  of  all,  and  barely  rises 
above  the  most  earthly  or  animal  nature.  This  "  popular  and 
political  virtue,"  however,  he  maintains  is  not  the  offspring  of 
the  pure  reason,  or  the  soul  submitting  itself  unselfishly,  un- 
consciously, without  the  thought  of  barter,  or  the  hope  of  gain, 
to  the  idea  of  the  true,  the  rapt  contemplation  of  the  right,  the 
beautiful,  and  the  good.  ''  That  temperance  and  that  right- 
onsness  which  men "  (the  respectable  men  of  the  world  he 
means  in  his  peculiar  sense,  as  distinguished  from  the  true  phi- 
losophers) "  do  generally  call  by  these  names,"  he  describes  as 
being  ^|  idovg  re  K€U  fieXirrjg  yeyowTav  dvev  <t>iXoao<piag  re  kcu  vov, 
**  from  temperament  and  customary  observance  without  phi- 
losophy and  without  reason."  {Phwdo,  82,  B.)  It  cannot 
produce  the  kaiharsis^  of  which  he  speaks,  the  true  salvation  or 
spiritual  health.  It,  too,  is  a  barter,  an  ever-floating  exchange, 
haviug  no  immutable  standard  of  price  and  value.  The  end 
of  it  all,  whether  in  its  highest  or  lowest  forms,  is  the  depreci- 
ation, the  ruin,  of  the  soul's  true  excellence — in  other  words,  an 
everlasting  spiritual  bankruptcy. 

In  contrast  with  all  these  varieties  of  a  floating,  ever-drifting 
morality,  he  holds  forth  if>p6vi]ai^  as  the  only  true  and  unfailing 
currency.  It  is,  indeed,  very  beautiful.  Why  not  scriptural, 
too,  is  the  first  thought.  The  language  and  imagery  favor  the 
comparison.  We  think  of  "  the  gold  tried  in  the  fire,"  which 
our  Saviour  counsels  us  to  buy  of  him ;  then  comes  up  to 
the  mind  "  this  pearl  of  greatest  price,"  for  the  acquisition  of 
which  a  man  must  ^^go  and  straightway  sell  all  that  he  hath." 
One,  whose  Platonizing  had  never  been  brought  to  the  more 
rigid  test  of  the  Scriptures  in  all  their  teaching,  might  almost 
be  led  to  regard  the  <tH>6vi]ai^  of  Socrates  as  synonymous  with 
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the  <^p6vfifjui  nvevfjuiTo^j  or  "  mind  of  the  Spirit j^  as  the  term  is 
used  by  Paul  in  Romans.  This  was,  in  fact,  the  error  of  the 
Alexandrian  school  among  the  Fathers.  They  regarded  Paul 
as  talking  Platonically ;  and  that  was  true,  in  one  sense.  It 
iras  the  Platonic  idea,  made  holy,  made  living,  made  Christ- 
iao,  in  short,  by  being  united  to  another  thought  which  lay 
wholly  above  the  sphere  of  the  Socratic  specalation.  The 
^pSvrifLa  trvevfjuiTog  of  the  Apostle  may  be  sometimes  interpreted 
of  the  human  spirit,  of  the  human  reason,  as  put  in  contrast 
with  the  ^>p6v7ifjui  aapK6g^  or  lowest  nature.  But  this,  in  the 
new  Bible  language,  is  ever  as  connected  with  a  divine  Spirit, 
and  a  divine  reason,  which  alone  can  raise  the  human  irvevfia, 
or  rather  the  TTvevfia  in  man,  from  its  base  bondage  to  the  V^^> 
or  keep  it  from  that  surrender  through  which,  notwithstanding 
its  high  claims,  and  its  original  connection  with  the  divine 
Logos,  it  becomes  lost,  invidualized  as  it  were,  in  sense  and 
nature ;  for,  to  use  Platonic  language,  the  vovf,  when  it  be- 
comes subservient  to  the  Oyfj^^,  and  the  still  lower  imdvfiia,  (the 
ircuoiblej  and  ihe'(ippetitive,)  severs  itself  from  the  universal  or 
divine  reasarij  and  falls  into  the  psychical  or  animal  world. 
What  Plato  speculated  about,  Paul  understood,  experiment- 
ally and  by  revelation.  On  this  account  it  is  that  the  Apos- 
tolic language  includes  in  the  ^ap|,  "  the  flesh,"  or  the  (l>p6vTjfM 
aapKo^j  the  "  mind  of  the  flesh,"  much  more  than  the  Platonic 
in  its  common  usage.  The  whole  evil  of  humanity,  the  pure 
^oiil-sins  as  well  as  sensuality,  even  ambition,  love  of  praise, 
love  of  power,  self-esteem,  revenge,  envy — the  latter  the  most 
incorporeal  of  human  emotions — are  all  classed  as  ^^  works  of 
the  flesh,"  or  of  "  the  carnal  mind,"  though  having  their  birth 
in  the  spirit,  and  fallen  from  the  spiritual  sphere.  Against 
such  a  fall  this  philosophic  wisdom,  relying  wholly  upon  itself, 
has  no  security.  And  thus  it  is  that  though,  indeed,  most 
beautiful  as  compared  with  the  grosser  sensual  life,  or  even 
the  life  of  more  refined  enjoyment,  or  the  common  forms  of 
worldly  honor  or  worldly  ambition,  it  does,  nevertheless,  fall 
essentially  below,  and,  we  may  therefore  say,  infinitely  below, 
the  Christian  idea.  It  is,  after  all,  but  a  harmony,  to  use  the 
iayorite  Platonic  word,  a  self-tempered  harmonyi  or  harmon- 
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(i|tiec)e«^^ty»  tiRi&'«trifier;  bet  diAft  M^fa^r  szid  imf>ce  saricnt 
wrar  rjftbe  irf^l  wish  God,  ^  tbe  Faiii&er  <9f  ^mk^"^  tkxs  more  is- 
eoratiie  dtuf^xKaztee  that  existed  betvecu  is  szui  the  soorce  of 
its/j'ih^e^srin'Sliirlsfer  aod  wiiich  wai»  the  eanseof  all  the  lover  dis- 
vnokCyfx^t^  of  thift,  aia»!  be  had  hot  the  fainSest^  if  he  had  aor, 
thfmf^t  at  alL  Ticere  is  no  feoogniticni  of  it^  a  carefol  exami- 
oatkio  e&abka  i»  to  saj,  io  anj  thing  tliat  hms  been  handed  down 
frofn  him  bj  either  of  his  recf!>rding  di«ctp!es.  It  wa»  giren  to 
Srj*enues  to  see  tinat  ^  the  town  of  Mai»i>ai  "^  was  fiill  of  IKa- 
bob/DiafH,  and  that  thej  held  the  otd  natire  inhabitantSy  the 
krrdl J  tfflU,  and,  as  he  deemed,  the  preexistent  or  divine  power 
of  tbe  reojKm^  in  awfol  servitude.  "^Homan  natore  is  tnmed 
npside  down,^  {iwarerpa^ijicvo^  dw  eij^,)  as  he  savs  in  one  place 
^and  we  do  ererj  thing  in  a  manner  contrarr  to  what  we 
ongbt^  But  how  came  these  I>iabol<mians  there  f  Of  this  he 
had  no  theory,  even  as  he  knew  nothing,  and  seeminglj  sos- 
peeted  nothing,  of  that  ancient  revolt  from  King  Shaddai, 
which  bad  given  tbem  admission  to  the  stronghold  of  the  spirit. 
Man  at  war  with  himself,  in  thought,  could  be  cored  bv  phi- 
losophy. The  case  was  bad,  bat  not  desperate.  Kighteons- 
nesSy  as  he  teaches  in  the  fonrth  book  of  the  RepiMic^  is  a  rectir 
fied  hiaie  of  sonl,  bronght  abont  by  the  reason,  or  the  vot-^,  as- 
serting its  rightfnl  supremacy  over  the  Ovyio^  and  the  kntBv^iia ; 
bat  this  was  mnch  more  easily  said  than  done  ;  it  was  not  per- 
ceived that  no  step  coald  be  intelligently  taken  in  this  recu- 
peration, antil  it  was  known  how  the  reason  came  to  occupy 
such  an  inverted  position.  Moreover,  tbe  disease  being  wholly 
internal,  it  would  yield,  he  thought,  to  internal  remedies ;  the 
disproportioned  powers  might  be  reduced  to  rotvo^  the  deranged 
balance  might  be  restored  to- equilibrium,  the  crooked  might 
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be  made  straight,  the  rebellious  sensual  might  be  put  down, 
even  although  it  had  become  the  ipscity  or  man  himself,  the 
captive  toill  might  be  released,  the  Ovfibg,  or  the  spiritual  mili- 
tarj  power,  might  be  brought  back  to  its  allegiance,  and  thus 
the  dethroned  reason  might  be  restored  again  to  its  native  rule 
and  dignity.  What  power  in  the  soul,  or  out  of  the  soul,  was 
to  be  the  mighty  captain  under  whose  bannera  the  town  was  to 
be  retaken  ?  This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  clearly  told,  nor  could 
be  told ;  but,  somehow,  the  work  was  to  be  done  by  philoso- 
phy. It  was  only  a  civil  war,  and,  therefore,  might  be  cured 
by  a  domestic  peace.  But  there  was  an  enemy  in  the  town — a 
foreign  enemy.  So  the  Bible  and  Bible-Bunyan  tell  us ;  and 
it  is  full  of  thought,  the  question,  whence  this  uncultivated 
tinker  learned  his  psychology,  so  much  higher,  so  much  more 
profound,  so  much  more  suggestive  of  the  high  and  profound, 
than  that  of  Plato  with  all  its  sublimity  and  beauty.  There 
was  an  enemy  in  the  town,  the  citadel  was  occupied  and 
closely  guarded,  the  townsmen  were  in  chains.  My  Lord 
Well-be- Well  has  surrendered  himself  to  the  invader,  my  Lord 
Understanding,  or  the  vovg^  as  Bunyan  would  have  called  him, 
had  he  used  Platonic  language,  has  had  his  windows  darkened  ; 
the  old  Recorder  Conscience  has  been  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  of 
his  own  house  and  fallen  into  epileptic  fits.  These  old  citizens 
of  Mansoul  are  utterly  helpless,  and  even  should  they  attempt 
to  riffht  themselves  in  such  a  condition,  their  apparent  success 
would  only  be  the  means  of  setting  up  in  the  citadel  some  mere 
philosophic,  or  ffisthetic,  or  artistic  Diabolus,  instead  of  that 
glorious  image  of  Shaddai,  and  that  glorious  banner  of  Prince 
Emanuel,  which  had  been  cast  down, 

Socrates  would  cure  the  soul  by  philosophy.  Now  this 
word  philoscphia  is  certainly  used  by  him  in  a  high  sense,  a 
religious,  we  may  even  say  an  unearthly  sense,  unknown  to  the 
other  ancient  schools  ;  yea,  surpassing  in  purity  any  employ- 
ment of  the  term  by  modem  psychologists  or  metaphysicians. 
We  are  not  claiming  much  for  Socrates  when  we  say  he  was 
more  religious  in  his  style  of  thought  and  language  than  Stew- 
art, or  Brown,  or  even  Hamilton.  There  are  passages  in  the 
Socratic  or  Platonic  writings,  in  which  this  word  and  this  idea 
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of  philosophy  seems  tmlj  to  assume  a  heavenly  aspect ;  there 
accompany  it  strains  of  unearthly  diction  and  unearthly  ideas 
that  make  us  think  of  Christ.  Nothing  ever  looked  so  much 
like  Christianity.  It  might  have  almost  seemed,  in  some 
respects,  identical  with  it,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fatal  omis- 
sion of  which  we  have  spoken.  Its  language  bore  a  close 
resemblance  to  some  things  in  the  sacred  writings.  Paul  evi- 
dently has  kindred  words  suggested  by  kindred  if  not  identical 
ideas.  Thh  phtlosophta  of  Socrates,  so  transcending  the  diy 
rationalism  of  Aristotle,  so  high  above  what  Peripatetic  or 
Stoic  of  after-times  ever  dreamed  of,  was  called  by  him  the 
"  studi/  of  dying^'^  or  as  Cicero  translates  it,  commentatio  rnor^ 
tis.  We  think  of  the  Christian  idea  of  preparation  for  death : 
but  that  was  not  strictly  the  meaning.  It  was  a  life-long  dy- 
ing, a  life  devoted  to  deliverance  from  the  power  of  the  flesh, 
and  to  the  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  nature  ;  fieAenj/ia  tcvto 
rdv  ff>iXoa6<t>G>v  Xvaig  koI  ;^a)pt(7^dc  '^Xl^  ^^^  adiiaro^.  This  was 
grand  talk  for  a  heathen.  It  looks  like  the  Apostle^s  ^^  dying 
to  wn,"  (Kom.  6  :  10,  11,)  and  dreaming  mystics,  even  in  the 
Church,  have  sometimes  confounded  them.  But  the  immense 
difference  lies  in  this  little  word  of  awful  import  The  idea  of 
Mn,  in  its  truest  sense,  was  unknown  to  Socrates.  With  him 
the  great  evil  of  the  soul  was  not  opposition  to  God,  rebellion 
against  Ood,  but  the  rebellion  of  the  sense  and  the  passion 
against  the  reason,  and  hence  this  commentatio  mortisy  this  cure 
of  philosophy,  noble  as  it  is,  (for  it  has  a  very  high  value  and 
dignity  when  compared  with  Epicureanism  or  Stoicism,)  was 
through  the  ascetic  submission  of  all  the  lower  propensities, 
especially  the  bodily  propensities,  to  the  higher  rule  of  the 
purely  spiritual.  This  might  make  a  hero,  a  monk,  a  pietistic 
philosopher,  with  every  wild  beast  within  him  laid  to  sleep 
except  the  sleepless  serpent ;  with  grace,  too,  it  might  aid  in 
making  a  Christian ;  but  it  was  not  Christianity,  although  the 
most  resembling  it  of  any  thing  on  earth,  that  ever  sprang 
from  human  thought.  It  was  the  beautiful  quietism  that  he 
describes  in  another  place,  as  the  release  of  the  spirit  from  the 
dominion  of  the  sense,  (or  the  grossly  natural,)  by  whose 
power,  to  use  his  own  graphic  comparison, ''  it  hath  been  made 
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drank  and  delirious."  When  the  sonl  gets  above  this  drunken 
earthly  state,  either  by  contemplation  or  ascetic  discipline, 
then  '^  in  its  ethereal  lightness  does  it  fly  away  to  the  study  of 
the  pnre,  the  immortal,  the  ever  being,  the  ever  true,  the  ever 
&ir ;  then  does  it  cease  from  error,  neTravrai  tov  rrXavov^  comes 
home  from  its  far  wanderings  in  sense  and  matter,"  gives  up 
its  endless  exchanges  of  one  earthly  passion  for  another,  and 
thus  enters  into  philosophic  rest  This  is  the  far  sought 
idea ;  rovro  V^t^c  '''d  ndOrjfia  iPp&vTjm^  KeKXtfrtu — **  this  state  of 
soul  is  called  Phronesis ;"  it  is  the  Platonic  "  spiritiud  mindy 

**  It  is  all  indeed  very  beautiful  what  you  say,  O  Socrates !" 
80  answers  the  admiring  Simmias.    And  he  is  not  alone.    The 
most  devout,  the  most  religious,  the  most  profound  of  all  suc- 
ceeding ages  have  had  their  hearts  moved  and  their  minds 
elevated  by  it.     Who  can  read   the  picture  without  being 
charmed  !    And  yet  it  may  be  but  a  philosophic  rapture  after 
all.    There  may  be  in  it,  too,  an  immeasurable  self-deception. 
One  may  truly  admire,  yea  love  the  abstract  ideal  beauty,  he 
may  be  enraptured  with  the  philosophic  rd  icaAdv,  and  yet  his 
own  inner  world  be  full  of  all  deformity.    In  spite  of  Shak- 
speare,  is  it  true  that  a  man  may  be  "  moved  by  concord  of 
sweet  sounds,"  and  yet  ^'  his  soul  be  dark  as  Erebus."   A  man 
may  love  to  read  Plato,  and  yet  be  immersed  in  sensuality ; 
one  may  be  delighted  with  the  psychology  of  Bunyan,  and  yet 
his  town  of  Mansoul  full  of  the  most  malignant  Diabolonians. 
The  blind  may  study  optics,  the  deaf  may  be  pleased  with  the 
science  and  philosophy  of  sounds.    It  is  a  startling  and  hum- 
bling thought — the  writer  would  take  it  as  an  admonition  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  others — that  one  may  discourse  of  light, 
the  ideal  light  so  tempting  by  its  proud  show  of  philosophy 
— ^lie  may  do  all  this,  not  hypocritically,  but  with  the  highest 
glow  of  what  might  seem  an  almost  divine  enthusiasm,  and 
yet  be  farther  from  its  celestial  ray  than  the  pauper  Bartimeus 
when  he  came  to  Christ. 

Especially  has  this  talk  of  "  the  supremacy  of  the  higher 
nature"  a  charm  often  for  those,  whose  moral  condition  may  be 
described  in  the  directly  opposite  terms.  As  the  dishonest 
man,  the  hard,  unfeeling  man  would  rather  hear  of  works  than 
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faith,  so  the  selfish  worldling  of  another  kind  maj  gaze  with 
admiration  on  the  ideal  spiritoalitj,  especially  if  it  be  the  lit- 
erary or  sentimental  worldling.  To  snch  preaching  the  veriest 
sensnalist  may  listen  with  the  keenest  intellectnal,  yea  esthetic 
and  emotional  interest.  Oh !  tliis  is  divine  philosophy,  he 
says ;  how  far  above  the  ordinary  pnlpit  rant  of  grace,  and 
the  dry  dogmas  of  the  catechism !  This^  too,  is  ^  practical 
preaching^'  in  its  purest  sense,  and  that  is  what  he  loves ;  it  is 
the  life,  as  he  fancies  it,  instead  of  those  dead  doctrines  which, 
with  all  his  contempt  of  them  and  all  his  denunciation  of  their 
powerlessness,  he  has  so  learned  to  dread  as  well  as  hate. 

Thus  it  is  that  for  a  moment  in  his  dream,  the  poor  soul  fan- 
cies that  the  real  life  might  be  as  easy  and  as  pleasant  as 
the  contemplation  of  the  idea.  And  this  is  the  secret  of  the 
strange  love  of  all  snch  preaching.  Only  let  there  be  kept 
away  the  painfnl  thought  of  entire  dependence  on  divine  or 
foreign  aid,  and  he  really  thinks  that  he  conld  do  it— do  it  at 
some  time,  at  least,  if  not  convenient  now.  Certainly  it  must 
be  easy,  that  which  so  harmonizes  with  his  "  better  notions." 
It  is  no  longer  that  baffling,  nnintelligible,  hnmbling  *'  work  of 
grace,"  bat  only  a  power  of  high  resolve,  and  thb,  though  sug- 
gestive of  difficulty,  rather  pleases  him ;  it  is  so  associated 
with  the  grand  and  the  heroic.  He  is  carried  away  by  the 
thought  that  there  shall  be  no  Lord  within  but  that  ^'  higher 
nature"  which  he  is  so  glad  to  hear  of  his  possessing,  and  that 
to  this  ideal  sovereign  of  his  spirit's  throne  shall  bow  all  that 
b  mean  and  grovelling  in  the  sense.  And  yet^  alas!  how 
truly  empty  may  be  the  soul  that  is  filled  with  all  this  spirit- 
ual inflation.  ''  He  dreameth,  and  b^iold  he  drinketh  ;  ho 
awaketh,  and  lo  he  is  faint  and  the  spirit  still  hath  appetite  /' 
the  "soul  yet  cleaveth  unto  the  dust,"  the  reason  lies  still 
prostrate,  still  the  servant  of  the  Ovfib^  and  the  iniOvfiia^  the 
blind  passion,  the  earth-wise  "  subtle  serpent"  of  the  sense. 

Tliis  psychological  mystery,  as  we  may  call  it,  is  constantly 
verified  in  the  strange  human  experience.  Both  the  charac- 
ters we  have  described,  and  all  similar  characters,  may  sit  for 
years  under  such  preaching  of  the  spiritual  and  such  condem- 
nation of  the  sensual;  they  may  listen  to  it  with  the  keenest 
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jmtellectnal  intereBt,  and  still  be  unaffected  by  any  of  those 
emotions  in  which  the  true  spiritual  hath  its  dwelling  and  its 
hk.  They  have  their  pleasant  ideal  reverie ;  they  have  seen 
an  ideal  likeness,  if  not  ^' their  own  natural  face,"  in  the 
preacher's  or  lecturer's  "glass,"  and  they  go  away  forgetting, 
or  rather  having  never  known,  what  strange  "  manner  of  per- 
sons they  are."  Even  when  there  might  seem  to  be  produced 
something  that  looks  like  a  more  inward  and  abiding  eflect,  it 
may  be  but  tlie  inertia  of  quietism,  not  the  rest  of  holiness. 
The  difference  may  be  stated  in  a  word — one  single  word, 
found  only  in  the  Bible  language,  and  unknown  alike  to  the 
highest  as  to  the  lowest  philosophy.  Platonism,  the  best  Pla- 
tonism,  has  no  cross.  With  all  its  ap])arent  asceticism,  with 
all  its  proud  talk  of  autocracy,  or  the  government  of  the  lower 
by  the  higher  nature,  it  has  no  real  cross  either  in  the  doc- 
trinal or  the  practical,  the  disciplinary  or  the  expiatory  sense. 
When  it  is  not  wholly  speculative,  but  sincerely  carried  out  in 
some  consistent  form  of  life,  there  may  be  ascetic  mortification 
of  the  flesh,  and  yet,  perhaps,  only  in  obedience  to  some  proud 
demand  of  this  "  higher  nature,"  falsely  laying  its  own  soul- 
sins  upon  the  miserable  body. 

Thus  it  is  a  radical  defect  of  this  pseudo-spirituality  that 
there  is  no  descending  before  ascending,  as  is  the  uncompro- 
mising Gospel  way.  There  is  no  humiliation  in  it,  however 
much  it  may  sometimes  seem  to  assume  the  form  of  humility. 
There  is  no  true  repentance  for  sin  as  committed  against  God 
and  Christ.  There  is  no  acknowledgment  of  utter  spiritual, 
as  well  as  passional  ruin ;  of  utter  alienation  from  God  as  the 
cause  of  all  the  lower  war  that  has  been  let  loose  in  the  sense 
and  the  flesh.  Socrates  is  eloquent  here,  most  impressive  as 
well  as  most  instructive.  He  well  understood  the  soul  to  be 
divided,  broken,  ^^  dispersed ^^^  as  Augustine  says,  "  over  variety 
of  vanities."  Hence  he  so  earnestly  speaks  of  its  being  "col- 
lected, gathered  into  itself,"  avrfjv  elg  avrijv  ^XXeyeadax^  and 
in  this  way  "  made  wholeP  Such  was  the  only  peace  he 
knew.  The  Psalmist  had  the  same,  or  a  higher  thought,  but 
he  connects  it  with  a  still  more  transcending  and  saving  idea 
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when  he  prays,  (Ps.  86  :  11,)  "  Unite  my  heart  (make  one  my 
heart)  to  fear  thy  name." 

Hence,  too,  it  is  that  in  this  Platonic  atimipia  there  is  no  real 
losing  the  earthly  life  to  gain  a  heavenly.  The  sins  of  the 
mind,  the  ^'  spiritual  wickedness  in  high  places,"  demanding 
often  a  severer  struggle  than  with  the  powers  of  flesh  and 
blood — these  are  not  cast  away,  or  may  not  be  cast  away.  On 
this  account  there  is  no  reconciliation  with  God  and  of  God — 
in  other  words,  no  outward  and  forensic  as  the  ground  of  any 
inward  peace.  In  short,  there  is  no  coming  to  Jesus^  being 
lost  in  Jesus,  going  out  of  self  (the  highest  as  well  as  the  low- 
est self)  into  Christ  and  finding  in  him  that  priceless  right- 
eousness without  which  all  human  virtue,  from  the  lowest  form 
of  prudential  worldliness  to  the  highest  dream  of  a  pietistic 
philosophy,  is  but  an  eternal  bankruptcy. 

Socrates  might  have  brought  his  phronesisy  too,  within  the 
list  of  exchangeable  values.  The  philosophic  calmness,  as 
well  as  the  sensual  riot,  is  to  be  surrendered.  Quietism  itself 
must  be  disturbed,  as  well  as  ambition  dethroned,  and  appe- 
tite resisted,  and  worldliness  exchanged  for  grace,  if  we  would 
win  the  higher  riches,*  the  KXripovofuav  dfidpavrov,  (1  Pet.  1 :  4,) 
"  the  inheritance  unfading,"  "  the  amaranthine  crown"  (1  Pet 
5:4)"  preserved  in  heaven  for  those  who  are  kept  by  the 
power  of  God  through  faith  unto  salvation."  The  whole  soul 
must  be  emptied  out  with  all  its  fancied  treasures.  A  man 
must  sell  all  that  he  hath,  parting  with  every  '*  high  thought" 
as  well  as  low  desire.  Self-loathing,  repentance  in  dust  and 
ashes,  must  take  the  place  of  all  philosophic  complacency,  and 
"  God  be  merciful  to  me  a  sinner !"  must  be  the  only  plea  and 

*  '*  The  riches  of  grace  (Eph.  1 :  8)  which  he  hath  made  to  abound  in  ns  in  all 
wiadom  and  prudance"  {ao^ia  koZ  ^povTJaeL.)  Prudence  is  a  poor  rendering  for 
this  last  word.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  Paid  here  meant  to  talk  PlatonicaUy, 
but  the  more  spiritual  sense  of  the  word  was  on  his  mind,  and  the  yery  structure  of 
the  sentence  shows  that  ^govttaic  here  is  higher  than  (ro^ia.  As  the  one  denotes 
the  knowledge  of  the  intellecti  the  other  more  properly  suggests  the  knowledge  of 
the  heart,  that  moral  state  of  the  spirit  which  makes  the  mind  dear.  Socrates  was 
aiming  at  something  Vke  this  in  his  ^povijaic  or  harmonj  of  the  souL  This  passage 
fai  %hcriiiMl  ihoddb^  rendered;  "In  all  wisdom  and  jrpfriteoidwcemmeTit'* 
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prayer  with  which  the  most  intellectual  as  well  as  the  most 
sBDsnal,  the  most  ideal  as  well  as  the  most  material,  the  most 
philosophical  as  well  as  the  most  worldly,  mast  come  as  beg- 
gars- to  the  treasury  of  heaven.  The  Senecas  and  the  Anto- 
nines,  if  they  come  at  all,  must  come  as  the  contemned  publi- 
can or  the  sensual  epicurean ;  Gamaliel  must  receive  salvation 
on  the  same  terms  and  with  the  same  repentance  as  the  cruci- 
fied thief.  All  men  do  not  owe  the  same  amount,  but  all  are 
equally  bankrupt,  the  least  owing  ten  thousand  talents  without 
a  farthing  to  pay.  "  Lord,  forgive  us  our  debts :"  the  idea,  as 
well  as  the  prayer,  was  unknown  to  any  heathen  ethics  or 
heathen  philosophy.  O  loose  our  bonds,  remitte  nobis  debita 
nostra.  The  pure  breathing  of  this  petition,  from  a  soul  con- 
scions  of  its  insolvency  as  well  as  its  poverty,  is  demanded,  if 
not  as  the  price,  at  least  as  the  condition,  on  which  any  one 
can  become  an  heir  of  the  true  riches,  or  indulge  the  hope  of 
any  share  or  interest  in  the  "Pearl  of  great  price." 


Am.  VL— EDWARDS  ON  THE  ATONEMENi; 
By  Parsons  Cooke,  D.D.,  Lynn,  Mass. 

7%^  Atonement.  —  Discourses  and  Treatises  by  Edwards^ 
SfnaUey,  Maxcy,  Emmons^  Griffin,  Burge^  and  WeeJc^.  With 
an  Introductory  Essay ^  by  Edwards  A.  Park,  Abbot  Profes- 
sor of  Christian  Theology,  Andover,  Mass.  Boston  :  Congre- 
gational  Board  of  Publication.     1859.  Pp.  Ixxx.  596. 

The  Introduction  here  named  has  a  separate  title,  to  wit.  Tlje 
Rise  of  the  Ed wardean  Theory  of  the  Atonement ;  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay.  This  is  a  true  description  of  what  the  author 
undertakes  in  this  Introduction,  whatever  views  may  be  taken 
of  the  success  of  his  endeavors.  In  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  embraces  in  his  series  of  "  successors  of  Edwards," 
besides  those  whose  works  appear  in  the  book  before  us,  the 
names  of  Bellamy,  Hopkins  and  West.  These  three,  whose 
works  on  the  atonement  are  not  published  in  the  series  before 
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ns,  Dr.  Park  represents,  as  Laving  a  position  second  to  none  of 
the  successors  of  Edwards.  The  reason  why  these  are  omitted, 
and  others  of  less  importance  are  inserted,  does  not  appear  at 
the  first  glance.  This,  however,  is  to  be  said,  that  of  Bellamy 
he  testifies,  that:  ^'  Like  the  elder  Edwards,  he  sanctioned  in  the 
main  both  the  views  and  the  phraseology  of  the  old  Calvinists. 
He  repeatedly  declares,  that  God  most  and  does  always, 
thronghont  all  his  dominions,  not  only  in  word  threaten,  bat 
in  fact  punish  sin,  with  infinite  severity,  without  the  least 
mitigation  or  abatement,  in  any  one  instance  whatever."  As 
to  Hopkins,  he  says  :  "  We  do  not  deny,  that,  like  his  teacher, 
Edwards,  and  his  companion,  Bellamy,  he  makes  an  impree- 
«ion  favorable  in  many  respects  to  the  more  ancient  form  of 
Oalvinism."  But  as  he  makes  Dr.  West  more  fruitful  in 
«ources  of  argument  for  the  new  theory,  than  either  of  the 
others,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  others,  or  that  West 
himself  would  have  been  excluded,  because  the  impression 
which  their  whole  treatises  would  have  made,  would  have 
been  too  favorable  to  the  old  Calvinism.  But,  certainly,  the 
republication  of  West's  treatise,  would  have  been  a  public 
benefit,  could  we  have  had  it  in  the  place  of  some,  which  have 
recently  been  republished- 

The  Introduction  is  the  main  attraction  of  the  book. 
It  is  of  great  importance,  as  a  means  of  defining  the  position 
of  the  author,  and  of  tlie  large  and  influential  body  of  ministers 
and  people  in  sympathy  with  him.  There  are  two  reasons,  in 
our  view,  why  it  has  been  so  little  noticed.  One  is,  that  it 
consists  very  much  of  subtle  and  abstruse  disquisitions  and 
quotations,  not  to  be  understood  without  labor;  and  the  other 
is,  that  it  is  not  to  be  bought  without  purchasing  a  volume 
of  nearly  seven  hundred  large  octavo  pages,  consisting  of 
treatises  on  the  atonement,  by  other  authors,  most  of  whom 
are  already  w^U  known  to  the  public ;  to  which  volume,  Pro- 
fessor Park's  work  is  put  as  the  vestibule.  But,  for  present 
purposes,  the  vestibule  is  more  important  than  the  house; 
especially  for  the  light  it  throws  on  what  has  seemed  ominous 
and  mysterious  in  existing  accounts  of  tiieological  speculation. 
It  goes  far  to  enucleate  the  paradox  of  Edwardeanism  against 
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Edwards,  that  lately  developed  system  which  is  claimed  to  be 
most  in  accordance  with  Edwards,  and  yet  is  made  vastly  more 
consistent  and  improved  by  positions  in  conflict  with  him. 
Dnring  the  development  of  this  scheme,  Calvinists  have  looked 
on  with  suspicion.  It  has  been  a  painful  mysteiy  to  them, 
that  those  opposing  the  distinctive  features  of  the  system  of 
Edwards  and  Calvin,  should  assume  the  name  of  Edwardeans, 
and  virtually  deny  it  to  those  who,  in  all  points,  adhered  to 
that  system.  The  mystery  has  been  still  more  painful,  from 
onr  remembrance  of  a  similar  phenomenon,  attending  the 
early  development  of  IJnitarianism  among  us.  Then  it  was 
contended,  that  the  Liberals  were  the  only  true  successors  of 
the  Puritans.  Now,  the  work  before  ns,  though  it  may  not 
allay  the  anxiety  in  the  case,  will  give  us  the  needed  infor- 
mation. It  comes  from  one  who  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  us  all 
about  it ;  and  oue  who,  npon  the  main  point,  has  not  been 
wanting  in  frankness. 

The  author's  frankness  in  the  concession,  that  the  elder  Ed- 
wards is  against  him,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  What  other  writers 
have  attempted  to  prove,  he  more  than  confesses.  He  not  only 
admits  this  in  general,  but  he  specifically  states  the  points  of 
conflict  between  Edwards  and  the  Edwardeans.  He  then  goes 
on  to  show,  how  elements  of  opposition  to  Edwards  were 
eliminated  from  him;  how  the  progeny  has  devoured  its 
parent ;  how  the  inference  has  annihilated  its  premises. 

Our  author  nses  the  term  Edwardean  in  the  sense,  not  of 
those  who  believe  with  Edwards,  but  with  "  the  successors  of 
Edwards."  This  is  a  favorite  phrase  with  him,  as  if  the  in* 
heritance  of  his  name  had  somehow  gone  out  of  his  family, 
and  out  of  possession  of  those  who  adhere  to  his  system.  He 
traces  the  line  of  Edwardean  succession  down  through  such 
honored  names  as  Bellamy,  Hopkins,  Dwight,  Smalley,  Em- 
mons, Maxcy  and  Griffin,  and  makes  it  terminate  in  himself 
and  those  like  him,  who  hold  views  on  material  points,  as  he 
himself  shows,  opposite  to  those  of  the  elder  Edwards. 

But  we  must  no  longer  delay  to  let  our  author  speak  for 
himself.  The  joint  product,  which  he  gets  from  the  writings 
of  Edwards,  developed  by  the  long  line  of  sacceesors,  and 
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which  he  adopts  as  his  own  theory  of  the  atooement^  be  lays 
down  in  the  following  distinct  propositions : 

**  Onr  Lord  suffered  pains,  which  were  sabstitnted  for  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  and  may  be  called  panishment  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  that  word,  bnt  were  not  strictly  and  literally 
the  penalty  which  the  law  had  threatened." 

'^  Secondly,  the  sufferings  of  onr  Lord  satisfied  the  general 
justice  of  God,  but  did  not  satisfy  his  distributiFe  justice." 

*^  Thirdly,  the  humiliation,  pains  and  death  of  our  Redeemer 
were  equivalent,  in  meaning,  to  the  punishment  threatened  in 
the  moral  law,  and  thus  satisfied  him,  who  is  determined  to 
maintain  the  honor  of  this  law ;  but  they  did  not  satisfy  the 
demands  of  the  law  itself  for  our  punishment" 

"  Fourthly,  the  active  obedience,  viewed  as  the  holiness  of 
Christ,  was  honorable  to  the  law :  but  was  not  a  work  of  super- 
erogation performed  by  our  substitute,  and  then  transferred 
and  imputed  to  us,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the  law, 
for  our  own  active  obedience." 

'*  Fifthly,  the  law  and  the  distributive  justice  of  God, 
although  honored  by  the  life  and  death  of  Christ,  will  yet 
eternally  demand  the  punishment  of-  every  one  who  has 
binned." 

The  four  following  propositions  in  the  series,  are  deductions 
framed  against  a  limited  atonement  But  regarding  as  we  do, 
and  as  Dr.  Griffin  has  most  clearly  proved,  the  controversy 
about  a  limited  or  a  general  atonement,  as  a  dispute  very 
much  about  words  and  definitions,  we  attach  little  importance 
to  those  points.  The  five  points  above  specified  contain  the 
gist  of  those  departures  from  Edwards,  which  are  most  worthy 
of  our  attention.  These  are,  what  our  author  calls  Edwardean 
principles  involved  in  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  That 
Edwards  himself  taught  them,  he  does  not  pretend.  He  says 
of  Edwards,  that':  "  He  adopted,  in  general,  both  the  views  and 
the  phrases  of  the  older  Calvinists,  with  regard  to  tlie  atone- 
ment But,  like  those  Calvinists,  he  made  various  remarks, 
which  have  suggested  the  more  modern  theory."  Here  we  are 
given  to  understand,  that  Edwards  gave  no  more  countenance 
to  the  modem  theory,  than  did  his  predecessors  in  Calvinism, 
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such  as  Owen  and  the  Fnritan  writers  generally.  But  some 
casaal  expressions,  some  obiter  dicta  of  his,  have  been  seized 
upon,  and,  whether  legitimately  or  not,  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
have  been  pressed  into  the  service  of  the  new  theory. 

Now,  npon  these  five  propositions,  our  first  object  will  be  to 
show,  both  that  our  author  has  proved,  and  that  he  might  still 
farther  have  proved,  that  they  are  cdntrary  to  the  views  of 
Edwards.  Take,  first,  the  fourth  proposition,  which,  stripped 
of  its  argument,  and  reduced  to  a  mere  statement,  is,  that 
Chrisfs  active  obedience  was  not  wrottght  out  for  us^  and  im- 
puted to  us  J  to  supply  the  want  of  our  obedience,  and  to  be  a 
ground  of  our  justification  before  God.  On  page  19,  he  quotes 
Edwards,  as  asserting  what  he  hero  denies. 

*'  By  that  righteousness  being  imputed  to  us,  is  meant,  no  other  than  this, 
that  the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  accepted  for  us,  and  admitted,  instead  of 
that  perfect  inherent  righteousness,  which  ought  to  be  in  ourselves. 
Ghrisf  8  perfect  obedience  shall  be  reckoned  to  our  account,  so  that  we  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  it,  as  though  we  had  performed  it  ourselves.** 

"  There  is  the  very  same  need  of  Christ's  obeying  the  laws  in  our  stead, 
in  order  to  the  reward,  as  of  his  suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our 
stead,  in  order  to  our  escaping  the  penalty/' 

Oar  author  gives  a  generous  page  of  quotations  to  the  same 
point  So  it  is  no  matter  of  dispute  between  him  and  us,  that 
Edwards  taught  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  he  and  hig 
Edwardeanism  teach,  touching  this  cardinal  point  of  the  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith.  To  quote  all  which  Edwards 
said,  in  intensely  arguing  out  what  our  author  denies,  would 
be  to  quote  twenty-two  pages  of  his  work  on  justification  by 
faith,  to  say  nothing  of  what  appears  in  his  other  works.  As 
to  the  fourth  proposition,  then,  there  can  be  no  question,  that 
the  true  Edwardeans  are  in  direct  opposition  with  the  new 
Edwardeans. 

We  will  next  demonstrate  the  same  touching  the  first  propo- 
sition, which  is  in  substance,  that  Christ  did  not  strictly  and 
literally  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  phrase,  *'  sPricdy 
and  lUeraUy^^  here  binds  like  an  india-rubber  clasp,  more  or 
less  according  to  convenience  and  occasion.  And  how  much 
it  binds  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel.    The  point  here  reasoned 
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against  is  not  a  literal,  but  sabetantial  and  real  suffering  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  As  to  the  play  of  thought  under  the  terms 
literal  and  figurative,  we  shall  speak  more  under  an  appropri- 
ate head.  We  are  here  to  show,  that  Edwards  did  teaeli  that 
Christ  really  and  substantially,  though  not  in  literal  form,  en- 
dured the  penalty  of  the  law  for  sinners.  We  shall  show  it 
first,  and  mainly,  through  our  author's  showing.  He  first  tells 
us,  that  Edwards  on  this  subject,  ^'  adopted  in  general  both  the 
views  and  phrases  of  the  old  Calvinists ;"  and  he  fully  concedes 
that  these  made  Christ's  atonement  to  be  an  endurance  of  the 
penalty  of  the.law.  In  the  quotations  from  Edwards  already 
referred  to,  are  found  such  sentences  as  these: 

**  There  is  the  same  need  of  Christ's  obeying  the  law  in  our 
stead,  in  order  to  the  reward,  as  of  his  suffering  the  penalty  of 
the  law  in  our  steady  in  order  to  our  escaping  the  penalty." 
"  That  Christ  suffered  the  full  punishment  of  the  sin  that  was 
imputed  to  him,  or  offered  that  to  God  that  was  fully  and  com- 
pletely equivalent  to  what  we  owed  to  Divine  justice  for  our 
sins,  is  evident  from  Psalms  69  :  5."  "  If  he  unites  himself  to 
guilty  creatures,  he  of  necessity  brings  their  guilt  on  himself" 
"  The  general  meaning  of  the  phrase,  to  bear  sin,  is  lying  un- 
der the  guilt  of  sin,  having  it  imputed  and  charged  Upon  the 
person,  as  obnoxious  to  the  punishment  of  it,  or  obliged  to 
answer  and  make  satisfaction  for  it."  "  Thus  Christ  bore  our 
sins  ;  Ood  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all ;  and  he  bore  the 
burden  of  them.  And  so  his  bearing  the  burden  of  our  sins 
may  be  considered  as  something  diverse  from  his  suffering 
God's  wrath.  For  his  suffering  wrath  consisted  more  in 
the  sense  he  had  of  the  other  thing,  viz.,  the  dreadfulness  of 
the  punishment  of  sin,  or  the  dreadfulness  of  God's  wrath  in- 
flicted for  it."  "  Thus  Christ  suffered,  that  which  the  damned 
in  hell  do  not  suffer ;  for  they  do  not  see  the  hateful  nature 
of  sin." 

These  are  a  part  of  the  quotations  which  our  author  mi^ea 
from  Edwards,  showing  that  Edwards  believed  that  Christ 
really  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law.  We  might  make  many 
more  equally  in  point ;  but  since  there  is  no  dispute  here,  we 
will  save  the  space.    It  is  then  clearly  seen  and  fully  conceded, 
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that  on  this  radical  point  also,  the  new  Edwardeans  are  directly 
opposed  to  Edwards. 

The  next  point  to  come  under  notice  is,  that  Christ's  snfier- 
ings  satisfied  the  general  justice,  but  did  not  satisfy  the  distri- 
butive justice  of  God.  By  general  justice,  our  author  means 
the  benevolence  of  God.  In  this  he  follows  the  younger  Ed- 
wards and  many  other  standard  writers.  The  younger  Ed- 
wards says:  *' General  justice  comprehends  all  moral  good- 
ness." Indeed  the  prevalent  notion  of  general  justice,  is  rec- 
titude, or  goodness  of  conduct  touching  all  things.  So,  when 
it  is  said,  that  in  the  death  of  Christ,  God  satisfied  general  jus- 
tice, it  means  that  God  did  right,  or  his  act  was  good,  or  ac- 
cordant with  truth  and  justice — an  assertion  which  requires  no 
very  high  orthodoxy  to  receive. 

But  what  is  me^nt  by  saying  that  Christ's  sufierings  did  not 
satisfy  distributive  justice?  Distributive  justice  has  a  well- 
defined  meaning,  having  been  in  use  from  the  days  of  Aristotle. 
Does  not  the  whole  include  all  the  parts,  and  does  not  general 
or  universal  justice  include  distributive  justice  ?  And  can  all 
of  God's  justice  be  satisfied,  and  leave  this  part  unsatisfied  ? 
The  younger  Edwards,  who  should  be  good  authority  with  our 
author,  says:  "General  or  public  justice  comprehends  all 
moral  goodness."  "  Whatever  is  right  is  said  to  be  just,  and 
an  act  of  justice."  So  Aristotle  divided  justice  into  universal 
and  particular.  Concerning  the  former  he  says:  "Injustice 
every  virtue  is  summarily  comprehended."  {Ethic  ad^Nicom. 
lib.  V.  cap.  12.)  And  he  affirms,  that  justice  nowise  differs 
from  virtue  in  general,  unless  in  respect  to  its  relation  to  an- 
other being.  But  he  says,  particular  justice  is  a  part  thereof, 
under  the  same  name — which  he  again  distinguishes  into  dia- 
trUnttive  and  commutative.  In  this  definition  Aristotle  has 
been  followed  by  the  schoolmen  and  by  all  later  divines. 
Here  it  is  both  implied  and  asserted  that  distributive  justice  is 
a  part  included  in  general  justice.  Hence  it  is  a  plain  contra- 
diction to  say,  that  general  justice  is  satisfied  when  distributive 
justice  is  not. 

The  truth  is,  there  are  not  two  kinds  of  justice  in  God. 
These  distinctions  obtain  in  our  narrow  conceptions,  and  are 
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set  up  as  conveDient  wajmarks  in  onr  reasoning.  God^s  jns- 
tice  is  one  and  simple.  If  in  any  branch  his  justice  fails  of 
execution,  the  simple  truth  is,  he  is  unjust ;  there  is  no  evasion 
of  the  fact  by  hair-splitting.  Thus,  punishment  has  been  de- 
fined as  "  an  expression  of  God's  distributive  justice,  which 
exercise  is  an  expression  of  all  God's  attributes."  That  is,  all 
that  is  right  in  God  comes  into  exercise  in  his  distributive  jus- 
tice. And  if  so,  when  his  distributive  justice  goes  unsatisfied, 
there  is  a  chasm  in  his  universal  right  doing. 

The  question  whether  God's  justice  was  satisfied  in  the  death 
of  Christ  for  sinners,  is  simply  the  question  whether  that  jus- 
tice that  sustains  and  administers  law  and  deals  out  retribu- 
tions, had  its  demands  met  in  the  death  of  Christ.  As  to  this 
question,  our  author  quotes  Edwards  as  saying : 

**  Christ  has  satisfied  justice  fully  for  his  sins,  so  that  it  is  a  thing  that 
may  he  challenged,  that  God  should  now  release  the  heliever  from  puuish- 
ment  It  is  hut  a  piece  of  justice,  that  the  creditor  should  release  the  dehtor 
when  he  has  folly  paid  the  deht'* . 

Here,  it  will  be  seen,  Edwards  uses  the  terms  justice  in  no 
narrow  sense.  For  the  justice  which  Christ  satisfied  fully  in 
view  of  man's  sin,  was  not  the  punishing  of  .the  individual 
sinner.  Then  in  the  next  quotation  which  he  makes  from  Ed- 
wards, the  term  vindictive  suggests  the  idea  of  vindication  or 
enforcing  of  public  justice,  as  follows : 

**  Yet  in  these  sufferings  was  the  mark  of  the  vindictive  expressions  of 
that  very  justice  of  God.  Revenging  justice  spent  all  iU  farce  upon  him,  on 
account  of  our  guilt  .  .  .  And  this  is  the  way  and  means  hy  which  Christ 
stood  up  for  the  honor  of  God's  justice,  viz,,  hy  suffering  its  terrible  execu- 
tions. For  when  he  had  undertaken  for  sinners,  and  had  substituted  him- 
self in  their  room,  Divine  justice  could  have  its  due  honor  in  no  other  way, 
than  by  his  suffering  its  revenges." 

By  quotations  so  much  in  point,  does  our  author  show,  that 
Edwards  was  toto  coelo  against  him  on  this  radical  point.  We 
might,  add  indefinitely  to  the  appropriate  quotations  which  he 
has  made.  So  in  his  sermon  on  the  Excellency  of  Christ,  Ed- 
wards says :  "In  Christ  has  been  seen  already  an  actual,  com- 
plete accomplishment  of  those  threatenings."     '^He  will  do 
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noliuDg  contrary  to  the  threatcDings  of  the  law  and  their  com- 
plete fulfilment."     "  He  suffered  as  though  guilty  from  God 
iimself,  by  reason  of  our  guilt  imputed  to  him ;  for  he  was 
made  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin  ;  and  he  was^  made  subject 
to  wrath,  as  if  he  had  been  sinful  himself.    He  was  made  a 
cnrse  for  us." 

But  we  will  not  weary  the  reader  with  further  proofs  of  what 
is  not  in  dispute. 

Our  author's  third  point  is,  that  Christ's  sufferings  did  not 
answer  the  demands  of  the  law  itself  for  our  punishment.  This 
differs  little,  except  in  form,  from  the  preceding,  which  is,  that 
they  did  not  answer  the  demands  of  justice.  And  many  of  the 
quotations  already  made  are  good  to  show,  that  Edwards  held 
that  they  did  answer  the  demands  of  the  law  as  well  as  of  jus- 
tice. And  that  quotation  (page  16)  which  begins  with,  "The 
truth  of  the  Lawgiver  makes  it  necessary  that  the  threatening 
of  the  law  should  be  fulfilled  in  every  punctilio  ;  the  threat- 
ening of  the  law  is  absolute — thou  shalt  surely  die,"  etc.,  is  in 
point  Again,  God  "  would  not  abate  him  [that  is,  Christ]  the 
least  mite  of  that  debt,  which  justice  demanded."  "God 
hereby  showed,  that  not  only  heaven  and  earth  should  pass 
away,  but  which  is  more,  that  the  blood  of  him  who  is  the 
eternal  Jehovah,  should  be  spilt,  rather  than  one  jot  or  tittle 
of  his  word  should  fail,  till  all  be  fulfilled."  So  much  for  the 
proof  exhibited  by  our  author,  that  Edwards  was  against  his 
position  as  to  the  atonement  meeting  the  demands  of  the  law. 
We  have  but  one  more  point  to  bring  under  consideration  : 
that  is,  that  "  both  the  law  and  distributive  justice  of  God," 
notwithstanding  the  atonement  of  Christ,  "  will  yet  eternally 
demand  the  punishment  of  every  one  who  has  sinned."  This 
is  a  fearful  conclusion,  and  it  becomes  us  to  look  to  it.  That 
it  was  no  doctrine  of  Edwards,  may  be  seen  in  quotations  al- 
l^dy  made.  So  in  this:  "Tlie  justice  of  God  that  required 
man's  damnation,  and  seemed  inconsistent  with  his  salvation, 
now  does  as  much  require  the  salvation  of  those  that  believe  in 
Christ,  as  ever  before  it  required  their  damnation.  Salvation 
is  an  absolute  debt  to  the  believer  from  God,  so  that  he  may  in 
justice  demand  and  challenge  it ;  not  upon  the  account  of  what 
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iiekiimdf  has  done,  bfit  <n  acciuiial  of  vkat  lis  sBretrbaB 
dMse.*^  Bat  as  we  hxre  alreadT  qiMHtied  mizcii  iimx«  tint  is  in 
poist  ve  win  prooeed  i»o  fortiier  in  tb5s  Kike. 

Xqt  in  oizr  main  poBiiciiis  so  ^u*  ve  iare  tLe  luippineaB  per- 

feeti J  to  a^Ttae  witli  oar  acliM^.  His  qiK4a2k4is  aire  more  fall 
tiian  OTiT  Fpaee  will  allow  ours  to  be.  all  showing  that  on  the  fire 
pcnnts  spedSed,  to  wit,  the  main  piUai^  of  the  doctriDC  of  the 
at^oement.  himself  and  Edwards  aze  in  direct  oontzadictioa. 
That  k,  what  he  ealls  the  Edwardean  Srstem  is  the  opposite 
of  the  ^stem  which  Jonathan  Edwards  hdd.  Xow  howe^^ 
ddlfull J  he  maj  describe  an  alleged  process  of  sliding  from 
the  slandp(Hnt  of  Edwards  to  his  own,  and  lM>weFer  impercept- 
ible he  maj  show  the  steps  to  have  been  which  have  carried 
him  so  fkr  from  the  platfixm  of  Edwards,  no  skill  in  deduction 
and  no  intermediate  facts  in  the  case  can  jostify  the  applica- 
tion of  the  name  of  Edwards  to  principles  which  Edwards  op- 
posed*  One  thing  which  we  complain  o^  and  which  can- 
not be  reconciled  eith^  to  general  or  distribotiTe  justice,  is, 
that  the  fiiTor  which  attaches  to  the  name  of  Edwards  and  his 
doctrines,  in  this  oommnnity,  is,  b j  an  unwarranted  use  of  his 
name,  made  to  support  the  contrary  doctrines  and  rule  out  the 
principles  which  he  held ;  and  no  skill  in  dialectics  can  trans- 
mute this  wrong  into  a  righL  By  common  consent  for  gener- 
ations past,  the  name  of  Edwards  has  stood  as  an  index  of  the 
Calvinistic  sentiment  of  Xew-England,  and  the  sentiment 
usually  indicated  by  that  name  was  lohai  Edwards  really  hdd^ 
and  not  till  very  recently  did  any  one  dream  of  being  excom- 
municated from  the  Edwardean  family  for  holding  the  very 
doctrines  which  Edwards  taught  And  now  the  great  body  of 
our  people,  who  are  not  in  the  secret  of  these  new  methods,  are 
misled  by  this  use  of  names.  When  they  hear  certain  parties 
called  Edwardean,  they  take  it  in  good  faith,  and  not  as  mean- 
ing  just  the  opposite  of  what  is  expressed ;  and  under  this 
name  sentiments  are  propagated  around  them,  and  under  their 
unconscious  concurrence  and  aid,  from  which  they  would 
revolt 

It  is  a  universally  acknowledged  principle   in  reasoning, 
that  we  are  not  to  attribute  to  an  opponent,  as  his  belief|  even 
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the  warrantable  inferences  which  we  draw  from  his  principles. 
We  are  not  to  call  them  his  priDciples  till'he  has  acknow- 
ledged them  as  such.  Now  apply  this  maxim  of  just  contro- 
YeiBj  to  the  case  in  hand.  It  is  set  forth  that  a  long  line  of 
Edwards'  successors  have,  with  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  drawn  out  of  Edwards'  principles,  infer- 
ences diametrically  opposite  to  the  main  features  of  his  sys- 
tem. Now  admit  that  these  inferences  are  all  just,  which  is 
so  far  from  fact,  yet  it  is  a  violation  of  all  right  rules  to  attribute 
them  to  him  and  give  them  his  name,  for  they  are  such  as  he 
has  repudiated.  Every  application  of  the  term  Edwardean  to 
this  theory  is  an  abuse  of  Edwards'  good  name,  as  well  as  a 
perversion  of  the  truth  of  history. 

It  would  take  us  quite  too  much  aside  from  our  purpose 
were  we  to  follow  the  author  in  all  his  comments  on  the  Ed- 
wardean successors.  Suffice  it  here  to  say  that  if  such  a  line 
of  expounders  have  in  their  writings,  taken  together,  furnished 
the  data  from  which  conclusions  can  be  fairly  drawn  so  oppo- 
site to  Edwards'  system,  it  is  self-evident,  that  so  far  as  these 
utterances  gave  ground  for  opposing  his  system,  so  far  they 
were  his  opponents,  and  not  his  successors.  We  have  no  oc- 
casion here  to  say,  that  in  none  of  the  writers  whom  the  author 
calls  Edwards'  successors,  there  may  be  found  here  and  there 
expressions  dropped  or  theories  maintained,  which  may  serve 
the  purpose  of  his  conclusions.  Kor  do  we  care  to  deny  that 
for  each  and  every  conclusion  opposing  Edwards,  which  he  has 
wrought  into  his  own  scheme,  he  may  find  ground  in  some  one 
of  his  line  of  Edwards'  successors.  We  go  still  farther ;  we 
admit  that  in  some  of  these  (a  little  for  a  starting-point  in  the 
younger  Edwards,  more  in  Emmons  and  others)  may  be  found 
plain  departures  from  the  Calvinistic  view  as  held  by  Edwards. 
And  this  is  easily  accounted  for  without  supposing  that  either 
one  of  the  number  intended  a  serious  difference  from  Edwards. 
After  the  days  of  Edwards,  and  while  most  of  these  writers 
were  on  the  stage,  the  controversy  between  a  limited  and  gen- 
eral atonement  was  rife  and  hot.  For  a  part  of  the  time  it  was 
carried  forward  with  intense  feeling,  the  traces  of  which  are 
manifest  in  some  of  the  productions  of  the  writers  under  notice. 
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On  each  side  the  writers  took  partial  and  one-sided  views,  and 
hence  were  betrayed  into  statements  which  were  not  justified 
by  the  ronnd-abont  common  sense  which  looks  at  all  sides. 
From  this  source,  as  we  conceive,  catne  the  individual  erron 
of  which  the  author  has  taken  advantage  to  construct  the 
errors  of  his  theory.  And  yet  he  cannot  shield  himself  nndei 
the  name  of  all  or  any  one  of  these  writers.  For,  though  bj 
sweeping  a  drag-net  through  the  whole  mass  of  their  writings, 
gathering  the  bad  into  vessels  and  casting  the  good  away,  he 
may  have  found  material  enough  to  construct  his  system,  yet 
there  is  no  one  of  them  who,  considered  in  his  whole  system  d 
theology,  was  not  substantially  and  nearly  as  much  against 
our  author  as  was  Edwards  himself.  This  shows,  in  a  strong 
light,  the  fallacy  and  the  wrong  of  the  idea  of  being  Ed* 
wardean,  because  one  stands  not  with  Edwards,  but  with  Ed* 
wards'  successors ;  when  he  really  stands  with  neither  him  noi 
any  one  of  them. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  minutely  the  history  ol 
these  obiter  dicta,  and  inconsiderate  utterances,  referring  each 
error  to  its  true  author.  But  for  this  work  we  have  neithei 
space  nor  time.  It  should  be  done  completely  if  attempted  at 
all,  and  it  should  in  each  case  expose  the  sophisms  by  which 
the  criticism  has  been  misled.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  in 
advance  that  all  the  author's  conclusions  are  based  on  what  is 
found  in  these  works ;  for  he  begins  his  work  by  attempting 
to  show  Edwards  at  variance  with  himself.  If  his  deductions 
from  the  successors  are  framed  like  those  from  Edwards  him- 
self, they  must  sometimes  lead  us  astray.  For  instance,  on 
page  12,  he  misconceives  and  misapplies  what  Edwards  says 
about  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  reference  to  the  atonement. 
But  here  first  let  it  be  observed  that  Unitarianism  sets  the 
atonement  wholly  aside,  by  holding  that  God  may  safely  for- 
give the  sinner  on  repentance  and  as  a  merely  sovereign  act; 
and  all  those  theories  that  depress  the  doctrine  from  its  high 
Scriptural  ground,  in  proportion  as  they  approximate  more  or 
less  to  Unitarianism,  make  more  or  less  use  of  the  sovereignty 
of  God  put  in  the  place  of  law  and  justice.  They  represent 
God  as  doing  this  or  that  in  virtue  of  his  sovereignty,  which. 
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in  fact  be  does  in  adherence  to  law.    Hence  it  is  very  import- 
ant for  onr  author  to  get  the  countenance  of  Edwards  in  this 
misuse  of  God's  sovereignty.    He  says,  page  xii. :  "  He  (Ed- 
irards)  exalts  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  connection  with  the 
atonement    Perhaps  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
new  divinity  is,  that  it  gives  prominence  to  God  as  a  Sovereign 
in  applying  and  conducting  as  well  as  originating  the  redemp- 
ti?e  work." 

He  then  goes  on  to  specify  some  ways  in  which  Edwards 
exalts  the  sovereignty  of  God  in  connection  with  the  atone- 
ment, and  one  is,  "  that  the  degree  of  glory  which  we  are  to 
enjoy  in  heaven  is  determined  not  by  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
but  by  the  sovereignty  of  God."    Very  good.    But  how  is  this 
an  instance  of  sovereignty  applied  to  the  doctrine   of  the 
atonement  ?    Edwards'  paragraph  brought  to  prove  it,  argues 
that  each  one's  measure  of  happiness  in  heaven  is  to  be  full, 
and  that  so  much  results  from  the  atonement  and  righteousness 
of  Christ,  but  that  the  different  measures  of  the  capacity  of 
different  souls  are  determined  by  an  act  of  sovereignty  in  the 
Oreator;  so  that,  in  truth,  this  is  only  an  instance  of  God's 
sovereignty  exercised  in  creation,  and  not  in   applying  the 
atonement. 

And  equally  aside  from  Edwards'  true  intent  is  our  author 
when  he  says : 

"  President  Edwards  occasionall j  represents  the  act  of  imputing  Christ's 
ngfateoosness  to  us  as  an  act  of  sovereignty.  He  distinguishes  sharply  be- 
tween strict  law  and  justice  on  the  one  hand,  and  sovereign  pleasure  on  the 
other.  But  he  says  that  ^God,  of  his  sovereign  grace,  is  pleased,  in  his  deal- 
ings with  the  sinner  so  to  regard  one  that  has  no  righteousness  that  the  con-  , 
sequence  shall  be  the  same  as  if  he  had.' " 

Now,  if  this  were  a  true  representation  of  Edwards'  views, 
it  would  make  him  teach  bald  Unitarianism — that  is,  that  the 
sinner  is  forgiven  and  treated  as  righteous  by  mere  sovereignty, 
and  without  an  atonement.  And  the  reader  will  be  slow  to 
believe,  that  even  by  an  inadvertence  he  so  taught.  And  he 
is  made  to  appear  to  teach  it  only  by  separating  his  words  from 
their  connection.  The  passage  (vol.  7,  page  11,  Worcester  ed.) 
reads  as  follows : 
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**  It  ts  evident  that  the  mdhject  of  jnstificstum  is  looked  upon  as  destitute 
is^vKj  ri^teocanefls  in  himself^  bj  tibst  ezpressioa^  i^  vnemtnted  «r  tm^Utf 
£»  him  for  ri^fhtmusnem.  The  phraser  ss  the  Apostle  oaes  it  here^  and  ia  the 
context,  manifesdj  imports  that  God,  of  his  sovereign  graces  is  pleased,  in. 
his  dealings  with  the  sinner^  to  take  and  regard  that  which  indeed  is  not 
righteonsnesf^,  and  in  one  that  has  no  righteousness,  so  that  die  conse- 
qoence  shall  be  the  same  as  if  he  had  righteoxxsnesB,  which  maj  be  from 
the  respect  which  it  bears  to  something  that  is  indeed  rxghteoxi&^ 

Ilere,  it  will  be  seen,  bj  comparing  the  quotation  given  by 
09  with  that  given  bj  our  author,  that  the  passage  from  Ed- 
wards h  so  cited  that  its  sense  is  sadlj  perverted.  It  is  hardly 
fair  in  quotation,  to  give  a  mere  condensation  of  an  author's 
words  in  quotation  marks,  as  his  own ;  and  much  less,  when 
that  condensation  makes  him  speak  a  very  different  thing  firom 
what  he  did  speak.  Our  author  makes  him  say,  that  Grod  is 
sovereign  in  the  act  ofimjmiing  Chrises  righteotuness.  What 
his  words  imply  is,  that  God,  of  his  sovereign  grace,  establishes 
that  constitution  of  things,  which  imputes  righteousness  in  one 
that  has  none  of  his  own,  out  of  respect  to  something  that  is 
indeed  righteous.  And  this  method  of  wresting  the  sense  of 
Edwards,  is  a  part  of  the  process  by  which  we  have  our  puri- 
iied  and  consistent  Edwardeanism. 

The  fact  is,  that  Edwards  carried  the  idea  of  law  and  justice 
to  the  exclusion  of  sovereignty  into  the  atonement,  even  farther 
than  many  sound  men  of  the  present  day  now  do.  Take  an 
example  (from  vol.  7,  page  61) : 

^^  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  in  order  to  a  anner's  being  justified,  that 
the  righteousness  of  some  other  should  be  reckoned  to  his  account,  for  it  is 
declared,  that  the  person  justified  is  looked  upon  as  (in  himself)  ungodly  > 
but  God  neither  will  nor  can  justify  a  person  without  righteousness,  for  jus- 
tification is  manifestly  a  forensic  term  as  the  word  is  used  in  Scripture. 
And  the  thing  is  a  judicial  thing,  or  an  act  of  a  judge ;  so  that  if  a  person 
should  be  justified  without  righteousness,  the  judgment  would  not  be  aooord- 
ing  to  truth.  The  sentence  would  be  a  false  sentence,  unless  there  be  a 
righteousness  performed,  that  is  properly  looked  upon  as  his.'* 

In  the  next  place  our  author  tells  us,  that  Edwards  con- 
demned the  distinction  between  the  active  and  passive  obo' 
dience  of  Christ,  and  makes  a  quotation  to  show  it ;  and  leaves 
it  to  be  inferred,  that  in  so  doing  he  favored  our  author's 
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tlieoiy  which  excludes  the  positive  righteousness  of  Christ  from 
being  a  gronnd  of  our  justification ;  whereas,  these  remarks 
agaiflst  the  distinction  between  active  and  passive  obedience, 
come  in  in  answer  to  an  objection,  which  occurred  in  the  way 
of  Edwards'  argument  against  the  main  pillar  of  our  author's 
theory — his  argument  to  show  that  the  obedience  of  Christ 
rendered  in  our  stead,  is  an  indispensable  ground  of  our  justi- 
fication.    Yet,  though  Edwards  does  not  make  the  distinction 
between  the  active  and  passive  obedience,  that  some  have 
made,  he  makes  the  distinction  which  others  indicate  by  those 
terms:  that  is,  the  distinction  between  the  suffering  of  the 
penalty,  and  thereby  making  an  atonement,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  obeying  the  law,  and  thereby  laying  the  ground  for  our 
being  counted  righteous,  on  the  other.    The  proof  of  this  dis- 
tinction is  a  cardinal  part  of  his  work  on  justification.    (See 
page  57.) 

Under  the  fifth  head,  our  author  says,  that  "  the  President 
maintained  that  we  are  delivered  from  hell  on  the  ground  of 
our  Lord's  sufferings  as  ^penalty,  and  not  on  the  ground  of  them 
as  meritorious,"  leaving  the  reader  to  infer  that,  so  far,  he 
favored  the  new  theory,  that  only  the  sufferings  without  the 
positive  righteousness,  are  needful  to  our  justification.  True, 
Edwards  did  maintain  that  Christ's  sufferings  delivered  us  from 
hell,  and  yet  that  without  his  obedience  or  positive  righteous- 
ness considered  as  meritorious^  none  can  be  lifted  to  heaven ; 
as  our  author  himself  admits  in  the  next  proposition,  where  he 
undoes  upon  one  page  the  work  done  on  the  preceding. 

We  come  now  to  the  main  source  of  bewilderment  touching 
this  whole  subject ;  that  is,  the  interpretation  of  phrases  that 
qualify  the  figurative  language  of  the  Scripture.  Our  author 
tells  us  (page  xxi.) : 

"President  Edwards  introduces  various  erplatiatums^  which  have  sug- 
gested to  his  successors  the  propriety  of  a  nomenclature  needing  fewer  ex- 
planations. He  introduces  brief  modifying  phrases,  which  happily  illustrate 
the  tendency  of  his  thoughts,  and  relieve  his  bolder  statements  from  the  ob- 
jections originally  suggested  by  them.  Thus  he  says  *  that  Christ  suffered 
the  wrath  of  God  for  men's  sins,  in  9uch  a  way  as  he  was  capable  of,''  Al- 
though he  afiirms  that  Christ  suffered  the  punishment  of  oiur  sins,  he  speaks 
with  pecoliar  frequency  of  our  Lord's  agonies  as  *  egukaUnty   *  equal  in 
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taltts  and  weighty*  to  the  punishment  threatened  ii&  He  often  employs  the 
phrase  ^  at  U  wert^  and  amOar  qoalilying  words,  to  denote  tfiat  his  origimil 
terms  are  not  to  be  taken  in  their  strict  and  precise  meaning," 

Now,  if  the  reader  will  note  the  method  of  interpretation 
which  the  ISTew  Edwardeanism  here  adopts,  he  will  be  able  to 
trace  the  error  to  its  grand  source.  Much  of  what  is  said  in 
the  Scriptnre  abont  the  atonement  is  in  figurative  language, 
and  is  conceded  to  be  so  on  all  sides.  Now,  it  is  said,  that  this  is 
only  a  figure,  and  we  may  make  it  mean  as  little  as  we  choose. 
If  it  is  said,  Christ  suffered  the  wrath  of  God  only  in  such  a 
way  as  he  is  "  capable  of/'  this  means  nothing,  if  it  is  clear  to 
Ds  that  he  is  not  capable  of  suffering  it  at  all.  It  is  by  such  a 
play  upon  figurative  language,  more  than  any  other  means, 
that  there  has  sprung  up  a  system  of  Edwardeanism,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Edwards  and  Calvinism. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  the  figurative  language  on  this  subject 
has  a  meaning,  as  determinate  and  clear  to  common-sense,  as 
literal  language  has  on  any  subject.    The  language  of  Scrip- 
ture applied  to  invisible  things  must  be  tropical,  having  first 
been  formed  upon  objects  of  sense,  to  match  ideas  gained  by 
sensation  and  reflection.     But  the  senses  give  no  ideas  of  the 
unseen  world ;  and  our  language  in  its  original  structure  pro- 
vides no  names  for  them ;  and  God^s  revelation  constructs  for 
us  no  new  language  for  these  subjects.    It  simply  takes  the  ex- 
isting language,  formed  upon  sensible  objects,  and  bends  it 
to  the  higher  purpose  of  spiritual  discourse-     So  it  describes 
the  saving  change  of  the  soul  as  a  birth,  and  the  relation 
formed  upon  that  as  an  adoption.     And  to  the  abode  of  the 
blest  it  gives  the  name  first  applied  to  the  visible  expanse 
above  us,  and  to  the  properties  of  God,  names  borrowed  from 
those  of  men.     Such  anthropomorphitic  modes  of  expression 
are  indispensable.    They  are  indeed  figurative  or  symbolical, 
and  yet  as  literal  as  any  language  in  such  a  case  can  be. 
They  give  the  truth  as  far  as  the  resemblance  hold?,  and  leave 
it  to  common-sense  to  fix  the  limit.     And  this  is  important  to 
be  borne  in  mind,  in  all  our  inquiries  on  these  subjects.     It  is 
not  safe  to  say  that  tlie  language  is  figurative,  and  therefore 
most  mean  something  far  less  than  it  seems  to  mean.     For 
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though  all  Scripture  language  is  figurative  so  far  as  applied  to 
inmble  objects,  yet  it  conveys  a  clear  and  determinate  sense, 
obnoos  to  the  common  mind,  which  instinctively  modifies  and 
limits  anthopomorphitic  forms  of  speech.    Indeed  it  was  writ- 
ten not  for  tlie  learned,  but  for  the  common  mind.    And  touch* 
iog  all  these  subjects  it  has  an  obvious  sense,  and  that  is  the 
(rue  sense,  which  the  Holy  Spirit  intended  to  convey.    The 
literal  meaning  is  one  tiling,  and  the  obvious  sense  is  often 
qnite  another.    The  obvious  sense  is  that  by  which  we  are 
bound. 

Now  President  Edwards,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  suffering, 
*^as  it  were^^  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  us,  and  used  the  other 
qualifying  phrases  referred  to,  recognized  this  very  principle, 
which  every  safe  interpreter  must  recognize ;  that  is,  he  took 
the  language  of  the  Scriptures  as  the  nearest  possible  approxi- 
mation to  the  idea,  and  yet  allowed  for  the  anthopomorphism 
necessary  in  the  case.  He  read  out  of  the  Scriptures  the  truth 
that  Christ  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law,  in  our  stead,  not 
in  form,  circumstances,  and  duration  the  same,  but  in  substance^ 
essential  ingredients,  and  moral  significance  the  same.  He 
allowed,  that  in  some  respects  he  did  not  endure  precisely  what 
the  sinner  in  hell  endures ;  and  he  maintained  that  in  some 
respects  he  endured  what  the  sinner  never  can  endure.  And 
yet  he  saw  in  it  the  substantial  execution  of  the  threatened 
penalty,  a  full  execution  of  what  God's  justice  required. 

This  much  is  clear,  that  this  mode  of  understanding  the  pas* 
sages  of  Scripture  bearing  on  this  subject  meets  the  obvious 
meaning  of  those  passages,  and  diminishes  nothing  from  the 
force  witli  which  they  speak  to  the  common  mind,  and  answers 
exactly  to  the  sense  in  which  we  understand  Scripture  terms 
on  other  subjects,  as  depravity,  regeneration,  and  sanctification, 
and  indeed  all  branches  of  Christian  theology;  while  the 
mode  attempted  by  these  Edwardeans  lands  us  in  a  virtual  de- 
nial of  what  is  obviously  asserted  in  the  Scriptures.  Take  now 
the  assumptions  which  these  Edwardeans,  feeling  ^'  the  propri. 
ety  of  a  nomenclature  needing  fewer  explanations,"  have 
chosen,  and  see  whether  that,  or  Edwards'  form  of  speech,  best 
aotwers  the  obvious  sense  of  Scripture.    These  assumptions 
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are,  that  Christ  has  not  paid  the  penalty  of  the  law,  has  not 
satisfied  the  justice  of  God,  has  not  answered  the  demands  of 
the  law,  has  not  wrought  out  a  righteousness  as  the  ground  of 
our  justification,  has  not  delivered  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
demanding  our  eternal  punishment.  And  then  take  those  of 
^  Edwards,  which  are  the  opposite  of  these.  Now,  read  a  little 
of  Scripture  and  see  which  best  strikes  the  obvious  sense,  and 
«  needs  fewer  explanations." 

**  Who  his  own  self  bore  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tree  ;  by  whose  stripes  we  are  healed,"  **  He  hath  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows  ;  he  was  wounded  for  our  trans- 
gressions, he  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities ;  the  chastisement 
of  our  peace  vms  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes  we  are  healed.** 
**  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him ;  he  hath  put  him  to 
grie£"  **  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  oflFering  for  sin, 
he  shall  see  his  seed:"  ^^he  shall  bear  their  iniquities,"  and  ^^  he 
bore  the  sins  of  many."  "  For  even  Christ  our  paschal  Lamb 
is  sacrificed  for  us."  '^  Kow  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  hath 
he  appeared  to  put  away  'sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself." 
"  Who  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might  redeem  us  from  all 
iniquity."  "Ye  are  bought  with  a  price."  "The  Church  of 
Qod  which  ho  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood."  "  Foras- 
much as  ye  know  that  ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible 
things,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ."  "  In  whom  we 
have  redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of 
sins."  "  Having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of  his  cross."  "  Be- 
hold the  Lamb  of  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
"  Being  justified  freely  by  his  grace  through  the  redemption 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus."  "  Therefore,  as  by  the  oflFence  of  one, 
judgment  came  upon  all  men  unto  condemnation ;  so  by  the 
righteousness  of  one,  the  free  gift  came  upon  all  men  to  justi- 
fication of  life.  For  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were 
made  sinners ;  so  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made 
righteous." 

These  are  but  a  small  part  of  passages  that  are  equally  to 
the  purpose.  Kow,  let  the  reader  judge,  whether  these  pas- 
aagesi  in  their  obvious  sense)  better  accord  with  the  sense  of 
Edwards  or  of  his  opponents.    In  Edwards'  reading  of  them 
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thej  require  no  modification,  except  now  and  then  the  phrase 
(uU  were^  indicating  the  anthopomorphitic  sense ;  but  in  the 
(^her  reading  of  them,  we  need  a  metaphysical  argument  to 
e?ade  their  proper  force,  at  every  tnrn. 

And  here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  evils  of  an  attempt 
to  force  Christian  doctrine  into  the  cramping-irons  of  a  ration- 
iUzing  metaphysics.    In  the  Bible,  God  has  laid  out  Christian 
doctrines,  in  phrases  that  give  the  sense,  in  a  way  to  be  most 
easily  apprehended  by  the  common  mind,  and  with  no  inten- 
tion to  favor  metaphysical  definitions.    Indeed,  many  of  the 
things  revealed,  being  matters  to  be  learned  by  spiritual 
experience,  are  intrinsically  incapable  of  being  defined  in  a 
language  framed  upon  sensible  objecta     Hence,  there  is  a 
dear  absurdity,  and  an  abundance  of  mischief,  in  the  design 
of  reducing  Edwards'  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine,   by  a 
process  of  metaphysical  definitions  and  reasonings,  into  a 
^'  Consistent  Calvinish,"  set  forth  under  '^  a  nomenclature 
needing  fewer  explanations."    This  is  a  sin  of  theologians, 
which,  when  it  is  conceived,  bringeth  forth  death.    Just  as 
soon  as  this  scheme  of  reducing  Christian  doctrine  to  the  nar- 
row limits  of  man's  metaphysics,  and  inclosing  Qod's  thoughts, 
which  are  heaven-high  above  ours,  in  definition  framed  by 
man's  conceptions — that  is,  just  as  soon  as  we  get  the  Infinite 
nicely  ensconced  in  the  finite,  we  find,  on  comparison  of  our 
system  with  God's  book,  that  one  is  in  confiict  with  the  other. 
And  no  where  has  this  tendency  been  more  strikingly  and 
sadly  exemplified,  than  in  such  philosophizing  upon  the  doc- 
trine of  the  atonement 

We  are  well  aware,  that  the  new  Edwardeans  are  not  the 
only  offenders  in  this  line.  The  old  Calvinists  have,  in  some 
instances,  built  metaphysical  conclusions  upon  literal  inter- 
pretations of  the  texts,  and  have  not  sufficiently  allowed  for 
the  anthopomorphism.  And,  instead  of  reasoning  from  the 
plain  fact,  that  there  has  been  a  substantial  execution  of  the 
pendty,  they  have  sometimes  pressed  their  theories  to  extreme 
points,  aad  drawn  unscriptural  conclusions,  when  they  had  for 
their  premiaes  only  a  literality  of  Scripture  expression,  and  not 
tha  obvious  sense  of  Scripture. 
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But  to  return  from  tin's  digression,  it  is  one  of  the  main  prin* 
ciples  of  the  scheme,  as  laid  down  in  our  author's  categories, 
that  God's  justice  will  yet  "  eternally  demand  the  punishment 
of  every  one  who  has  sinned."    How  plainly  this  conflicts 
with  the  Scriptures,  may  be  seen  at  a  glance.     "  There  is  now 
ne  condemnation  [no  demand  of  justice  against]  them  that  are 
in  Christ  Jesus."     *'  It  is  God  that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that 
condemneth  ?"     "  Christ  has  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us."    "  We  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace."    If  by  saying,  that  the  law  will 
eternally  demand  the  punishment,  even  of  the  believer,  he 
meant  no  more,  than  that  every  believer,  considered  in  his  rela- 
tions to  law,  and  not  in  his  union  with  Christ,  deserves  punish- 
ment, he  would  have  said  no  more  than  all  have  always  ad- 
mitted, and  so  he  would  have  said  that  which  was  not  fit 
to  stand  as  number  five,  in  his  series  of  the  principles  of  what 
he  calls  "  the  new  divinity."    But  when  he  says,  and  says  it 
as  a  part  of  the  new  scheme,  that  the  law  ^^  will  eternally  d^ 
mand^^  the  sinner's  punishment,  he  says  it  to  show,  that  the 
demands  of  the  law  have  not   been  satisfied  in  case  of  the 
believer,  that  God  saves  believers  in  a  sovereign  way,  leaving 
law  and  justice  still  crying,  "Give,  give."    The  theory,  that 
the  law  has  been  honored,  indeed,  but  not  satisfied;  that 
justice  has  been  expressed,  but  not  executed   or  satisfied, 
comes  out  under  this  phrase.     It  is  true,  that  the  younger 
Edwards  uses  expressions  something  like  this  ;  but  ho  connects 
with  them  such  a  definition  of  distributive  justice,  as  to  show, 
that  he  means  no  more  than  that,  considered  in  his  personal 
character,  Paul  will  always  deserve  to  be  damned.    It  is  bj 
the   same  definition,  that  he  makes  the  salvation  of  Judas 
consistent  with  God's  justice.    And  it  is  very  plain,  that  jus- 
tice, in  that  sense,  is  not  satisfied  ;  for  Judas  has  gone  to  his 
own  place.    And  Paul  may  be  content  to  have  his  damnation 
demanded,  by  a  kind  of  justice,  that  would  save  Judas. 

We  notice  another  assumption  pervading  our  author's 
speculations  on  tills  subject,  that  is,  that  God's  justice  has 
expression^  but  not  an  exercise  or  execution  upon  Christ  in  hb 
sufferings  and  death ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  makes  himself  to 
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ajfpear  to  be  jiist,  while  he  does  not,  as  the  protector  of  law, 
execute  justice;  he  s/wws  justice,  but  he  does  not  do  justice; 
he  shows  a  firm  purpose,  that  law  shall  be  executed,  but  he 
does  not  execute  that  purpose.  Ifow,  common-sense  teaches, 
that  the  true  way  to  appear  to  be  just,  is  actually  to  be  so; 
and  the  true  way  to  show  a  purpose,  that  the  law  shall  be 
executed,  is  to  put  it  in  execution,  on  the  offender,  or  on  his 
surety. 

But  how  has  God's  justice  had  expression,  where  it  had  no 
execution  ?  We  are  told,  that,  instead  of  a  substantial  execu- 
tion of  justice  on  one  standing  in  the  sinner's  place,  God  did 
another  thing  on  another  per8on,not  the  sinner's  surety,  which 
cost  him  aa  much  reluctance  to  do,  as  it  would  to  send  the 
whole  human  race  to  hell,  and  because  it  cost  him  as  much 
reluctance  to  do  this  other  thing,  as  it  would  to  execute  his 
law,  therefore,  what  he  did  was  equivalent  for  all  purposes  to 
the  execution  of  law.  But  how  so  ?  If  an  officer  of  govern^nent 
were  charged  with  the  execution  of  a  certain  criminal  con- 
demned to  death,  would  he  be  considered  as  having  done  an 
equivalent  to  the  execution  of  the  criminal,  for  the  purposes  of 
law,  if  lie  had  gone  and  set  fire  to  his  own  property,  though  it 
might  have  cost  him  double  the  reluctance  that  it  would  to 
have  done  the  office  of  a  hangman  ?  We  cannot  see  how  God 
honors  his  law  or  justice,  in  letting  off  the  offender,  by  simply 
doing  a  thing  that  costs  reluctance,  if  there  is  on  no  one  an 
actual  execution  of  the  law.  Allow  of  a  substitution  of  a  surety 
or  victim  in  the  place  of  the  offender,  and  let  the  evil  threat- 
ened in  the  law  spend  itself  on  him,  as  a  surety,  then,  accord- 
ing to  a  principle  universally  acknowledged,  we  see,  that  the 
law  has  a  fit  vindication ;  but  not  otherwise. 

But,  after  all,  this  question,  whether  God  only  expressed,  or 
whether  he  actually  executed  his  justice,  on  his  Son,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  the  plain  obvious  import  of  Scripture  language.  To  us 
it  is  irresistibly  plain,  that  such  Scriptures  as  the  following 
ahow,  that  the  Lord  executed  the  penalty  on  his  Son.  ^^  It 
pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him."  "  Thou  shalt  make  his  soul 
an  offering  for  sin."  In  bearing  our  griefs  and  carrying  our 
sorrows,  he  ^*  was  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted." 
^  Awake,  O  sword,  against  my  shepherd,  and  against  the  man 
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that  is  my  fellow,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hoets ;  smite  the  shepherdj 
and  the  sheep  shall  be  scattered."  '^The  Lord  hath  laid  on 
him  the  iniquity  of  us  alL"  "  The  cnp  which  my  Father  hath 
given  me^  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?"  Do  not  these  plainly  import 
more  than  a  show  of  justice,  even  an  actual  execution  by  the 
lawgiver  of  the  penalty  on  the  Son  ?  Here  we  see  tlie  tendency 
of  such  speculations,  to  lead  the  mind  away  from  the  Scriptures. 

The  book  under  examination  was  prepared,  as  an  introduc* 
tion,  to  a  series  of  works  on  the  atonement,  collected  from 
different  authors,  and  published  by  the  Congregational  Board 
of  Publication.  The  whole  design  of  the  collection,  with  its 
introduction,  is  not  to  give  to  the  public  works  that  were  diffi- 
cult of  access,  for  a  part  of  them  had  been  recently  reprinted 
before.  But  both  the  collection  of  treatises  and  the  Introduc- 
tion were  designed  to  sustain  the  author's  special  theory, 
which  he  calls  the  "new  divinity."  But,  however  many 
shreds  and  patches  of  argument  may  have  been  gathered  from 
these  selected  writings,  the  system  which  is  here  offered  us,  is, 
as  a  system,  that  of  the  author  of  the  Introduction,  an^,  in  some 
of  its  features,  very  diverse  from  any  thing  which  has  yet 
appeared  under  a  Calviuistic  name. 

We  have  not  space  to  follow  our  author  through  all  his 
misconceptions  of  the  views  of  Edwards.  We  have  rarely  met 
with  an  instance,  in  which  so  distinguished  an  author  as 
Edwards  has  met  with  so  much  injustice  at  the  hands  of  a 
commentator.  In  witnessing  such  an  amount  of  hard  labor 
employed,  to  show  him  to  be  inconsistent  with  himself,  on  so 
many  points,  as  to  leave  him  little  worthy  of  confidence  or 
respect,  as  a  consistent  thinker,  and  that  labor  bestowed  by 
one  who  claims  to  be  an  Edwardean,  while,  in  the  main  drift 
of  his  system  opposed  to  Edwards,  we  are  forced  to  ask — ^what 
all  this  means  ?  It  can  only  mean,  that  the  homage  and 
deference  which  have  been  paid  to  Edwards,  in  the  departments 
of  mental  science  and  theology,  must  now  be  transferred  to 
the  greater  lights  of  the  present  age.  But  at  the  risk  of  being 
set  down  as  behind  the  times,  we  shall  venture  to  express  oar 
deliberate  opinion,  that  no  author  of  the  present  age  is  better 
qualified  to  put  forth  a  profound,  comprehensive,  and  self- 
consistent  system  of  theology,  than  was  Jonathan  Edwarda 
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And,  as  to  these  after-thonghts,  said  to  have  been  elicited  by 
the  successors  of  Edwards,  in  the  light  of  which  Edwards' 
own  sjstem  is  stultified,  it  could  be  easily  shown,  that  most  of 
them  had  been  carefully  examined,  and,  for  good  reasons, 
repudiated  by  Edwards  himself. 

But  this  conceit  of  setting  aside  a  system  of  theology,  in  the 
act  of  completing  its  constructive  idea,  and  putting,  in  its  place 
and  under  its  name  a  very  different  system,  constructed  of 
inferences,  could  hardly  be  named  with  a  sober  face,  had  it 
not  come  forth  under  such  high  auspices.  The  illusions  spread 
abroad  by  it^  after  it  has  found  entertainment  in  respectable 
quarters,  are  immense.  The  mass  of  people  to  whom  the 
representation  is  addressed,  that  this  new  system  is  peculiarly 
Edwardean,  and  substantially  Calvinistic,  have  not  the  means 
of  detecting  the  error ;  and,  under  the  sanction  of  imposing 
names,  are  made  to  receive  for  Calvinistic  and  Scriptural  truth, 
that  which  runs  counter  to  it 

Our  author  is  strongly  opposed  to  a  limited  atonement 
scheme.  His  chief  labor  upon  his  theory  seems  to  look  mainly 
to  an  escape  from  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  dangera  of  that 
system.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  no  partiality  for  what 
is  peculiar  in  that  theory,  and  yet,  he  is  free  to  say,  that  no 
living  writer  has  done  so  much  to  give  currency  to  that  theory 
as  the  author  of  this  Introduction.  This  Introduction,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  will  be  made  use  of  extensively  to 
convey  the  impression,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atone- 
ment cannot  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusions,  without 
abandoning,  so  &r  as  our  author  has  abandoned,  the  essential 
elements  of  the  old  doctrine.  The  way  has  herd  been  opened, 
for  an  host  of  superficial  thinkers  to  rise  up  and  say,  That  is 
jost  what  we  have  maintained.  This  Edwardean  system  has 
now  been  proved  to  have  laid  the  foundations  for  a  logical 
exclusion  of  the  strict  doctrine  of  atonement  Nor  is  this 
mere  prophecy.  We  have  seen  results  akin  to  this,  on  many 
minds.  Many  younger  men  in  New-England,  having  been 
familiarized  to  tliese  deductions  from  Edwards'  successors,  and 
not  readily  detecting  their  fallacy,  as  deductions,  and  yet  con- 
Tineed  thiu  the  conclusion  is  unscriptural,  and  so  feeling,  that 
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tbej  must  choose  between  a  limited  atoDement,  and  an  aban- 
donment of  the  atonement,  are  preferring  the  former.  So  we 
speak  advisedly  when  we  say,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  general 
atonement  has  not,  in  this  generation,  received  so  severe  a 
wound,  as  in  this  deduction  carried  through  Edwards'  succes- 
sors, giving  an  apparent  redtictio  ad  absurdum  to  Edwards* 
system,  and  presenting,  to  one  who  admits  these  conclusions, 
the  alternative  of  receiving  the  limited  atonement  scheme,  or 
rejecting  the  substance  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement,  as  a 
proper  satisfaction  to  divine  justice. 


Akt.  VII.— feench  theology  and  philosophy. 

By  Eev.  T.  F.  Astie, 
PBorassoR  m  the  acjldeht  or  tbs  free  church,  lausanne,  swttzerland. 

Contents. — 1.  The  Orisis  of  Theology  in  France  and  Fi*ench 
Santzerland.  2.  Theological  Works:  PecauC%  Christ  and 
Conscience  /  new  edition  of  Calvin^ s  Institutes.  3.  PhihsO' 
phical  Works:  Vacherofs  Metaphysics ;  Renan^s  Essays. 

1.  The  Crisis  of  Theology  in  the  Countries  where  the  French 

Language  is  Spoken. 

To  understand  the  bearings  of  the  theological  works  now 
published  in  these  countries,  it  is  necessary  to  have  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  state  of  thought  and  discussion.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  First  Empire,  (1815,)  the  places  where  the  French 
language  is  spoken  have  been  the  theatre  of  a  remarkable  reli- 
gious awakening.  This  awakening  was  a  reaction,  in  the  prac- 
tical sphere,  against  ihe  languor,  indifference,  and  death, 
which  had  invaded  the  Protestant  Churches,  in  consequence  of 
the  philosophical  tendencies  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.  This 
revival  was  successful ;  for  all  the  churches,  even  those  least 
favored,  are  now  in  a  much  higher  spiritual  state  than  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.     Unhappily,  this  awakening  ex- 
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tended  only  to  the  practical  workings  of  the  chnrch,  and,  con- 
seqaently,  was  incomplete,  and  is  now  in  peril.  As  soon  as 
this  spiritnal  life  reappeared,  it  attached  itself  to  the  dogmatic 
tjsteui  of  the  sixteenth  centarj,  without  independent  and  ear- 
nest investigation.  Many  men  who  accepted,  almost  without 
reserve,  the  scientific  results  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  all  de- 
partments of  theology,  often  affected  a  disdain  of  science,  and 
seemed  to  look  upon  severe  studies  as  injurious  to  true  piety. 

Matters  went  on  thus  until  the  time  when  the  influence  of 
Vinot  began  to  be  felt.  A  new  power  was  then  seen  to  be  at 
work,  an  awakening  within  the  awakening.  Although  Vinet 
accepted,  especially  at  tlie  outset  of  his  career,  the  dogmas 
of  the  Keformation  on  all  essential  points,  yet  he  desired 
to  have  them  received  with  intelligence  and  freedom.  In- 
sisting upon  the  human,  moral,  anthropological  side  of 
Christianity,  which  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  sacrificed 
to  the  Divine  side,  and  enlisting  in  this  cause  with  his  ad- 
mirable talents,  Vinet  soon  came  to  exercise  a  powerful  in" 
flnence.  His  mind  vivified  and  renewed  the  old :  he  led  the 
men  of  the  world  to  feel  the  power  of  Christianity :  and  all 
those  religious  people  who  felt  the  need  of  thinking  and  study- 
ing grouped  themselves  around  him.  Those  were  noble  days 
for  French  Protestantism':  days  of  joy,  of  faith,  and  of  hope  ; 
those  days  in  which  elect  souls,  through  their  organ,  Le 
Semeur,  spake  to  the  new  generation  and  directed  them  in 
the  ways  of  piety.  Then  was  gained  the  cause  of  Religious 
Liberty,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and  State.  The  quick- 
ening impulse  was  visibly  advancing,  and  gaining  in  depth  as 
well.  They  did  not  then  despair  of  the  triumph  of  any  good 
eause :  they  did  not  doubt  about  the  possibility  of  a  scientific 
development,  which,  without  restraint,  would  allow  the  forma- 
tion of  a  French  theology,  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  not  breaking  with  the  tradition  of  the 
dxteenth  century. 

The  premature,  death  of  Vinet,  May  4, 1847,  first  led  many 
to  tremble  as  to  the  realization  of  that  happy  future,  about 
which  they  had  been  dreaming.  Then  came  the  sensation  pro- 
clnced  by  the  dismission  of  Scherer  from  Geneva  in  1849.    This 
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was  the  signal  of  the  approaching  conflict.  That  learned  pro- 
fessor at  first  only  attacked  the  idens  of  his  coUeagne  Oanssen, 
upon  the  verbal  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  his  friends 
hoped,  for  a  time,  that  he  wonld  seriooslj  engage  in  the  at^ 
tempt  to  give  a  new  form  to  theology,  in  a  more  liberal  but 
yet  profoundly  Christian  sense.  Unhappily,  the  traditional  the- 
ology was  represented  by  some  advocates,  who  were  far  from 
recommending  it  They  despised  philosophy ;  wholly  unable 
to  defend  their  views  in  a  scientific  manner,  they  could  only 
anathematize  all  novelties  and  frighten  the  simple.  The  lovely 
and  conciliating  genius  of  Yinet  was  no  longer  there,  to  speak 
with  authority  and  ward  off  the  shock.  The  mSlee  became 
general.  M.  Scherer,  too,  soon  overstepping  all  bounds, 
adopted  an  absolute  necessarianism.  In  the  consciousness  of 
sin  and  in  remorse,  he  saw  only  an  illusion  of  conscience.  He 
soon  found  himself  in  the  position  of  a  general  without  an 
army ;  and  the  little  army  of  liberals  was  disbanded  for  want 
of  a^  leader.  The  defenders  of  tradition  at  first  appeared  to 
have  better  promise  of  success :  but  there  was  not  among  them 
any  man  of  high  philosophical  culture.  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  cause  of  orthodoxy  had  for  its  leading  champion  an  extem- 
pore theologian,  a  layman.  Count  Ag^nor  de  Gasparin.  No 
one  denied  that  he  had  talent,  strong  convictions,  and  zeal ;  but 
the  wise  men  among  the  French  orthodox  felt  that  he  did  not 
defend  their  cause  with  the  best  weapons. 

The  adversaries  of  Scherer  were  represented  only  by  a  popu- 
lar journal,  the  Archives  du  Christianisme,  His  friends,  under 
his  lead,  founded  the  Bevue  de  Thhlogie  at  Strasburg,  and 
there  published  learned  treatises.  Without  a  definite  pro- 
gramme, it  was  an  organ  for  those  who  felt  the  need  of  some- 
thing novel;  but  the  negative  tendency  predominated.  For 
the  last  five  years  another  journal,  the  JRevue  Chritienney  the 
organ  of  M.  de  Presens6,  has  taken  a  different  position ;  not 
joining  the  adversaries,  but  not  following  in  the  negations,  of 
M.  Scherer.  But  as  this  Revue  is  rather  literary  than  theo- 
logical, it  cannot  be  considered  as  the  proper  representative  of 
the  intermediate  party,  called  the  tiers-parti. 

Such  is  the  critical  condition  of  this  revival  of  French  Fro* 
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testantism.  On  the  one  side  are  M.  de  Gasparin,  Merle,  and 
Ganssen,  defending  the  theology  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  on 
the  other  Scherer  and  his  party,  who  have  taken  a  decided 
position  against  Christianity.  Between  the  two  are  floating 
the  large  mass  of  men,  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from  these 
two  camps.  Unhappily,  in  this  general  confusion,  the  young 
men  and  ministers  are  without  sure  guides ;  and  skepticism  and 
kUtudinariankm  «-e  making  such  progress  as  to  alarm  even 
those  who  believe  in  the  triumph  of  a  healthful  and  free  the* 
ology,  retaining  what  is  fundamental  in  the  theology  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  But  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that  this  work 
will  go  on,  not  by  a  gradual  process,  but  through  a  violent 
crisis,  which  threatens  to  compromise  every  thing. 

8.  Theological  Worhs :  Pecaufa  Christ  cmd  Conscience ;  Cair 

vin^e  Institutes  J  new  edition. 

The  negative  teaching  has  spoken  its  last  words  in  the  work : 
Le  Christ  et  la  Conscience,  Lettres  d  %m  Pasteur^  sur  VautoriU 
de  la  Bible^  et  ceUe  de  Jesus  Christ.  Par  Felix  PEOAirr.  Paris. 
1859.  This  author  goes  as  far  as  is  possible,  stopping  short  of 
atheism.  His  system  is  a  pure  deisv,  admitting  no  revelation. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  author  is  essentially  antique ;  a  Juda- 
ism without  any  revelation.  Christians  of  the  present  day  find 
themselves  face  to  face  with  pantheism  :  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
Burprise  to  find  a  new-comer  in  the  garb  of  a  kind  of  Pharisee. 
M.  P6caut  accepts,  against  the  Scriptures,  all  the  destructive 
results  of  the  German  criticism :  but  he  is  an  entire  stranger  to 
the  philosophy  that  prevails  beyond  the  Bhine.  The  book  is 
bom  in  the  country  of  Yoltaire,  where  metaphysical  baggage 
is  made  light  of.  But,  let  us  well  understand  it,  the  deism  of 
M.  P^caut  is  serious ;  he  prays,  without,  it  is  true,  telling  us 
bow  his  God  can  hear  and  answer  prayer :  nor  would  the  au- 
thor have  any  objection  to  take  the  communion  once  a  year. 
Although  it  may  seem  paradoxical,  and  the  very  words  rush 
into  conflict  with  each  other,  we  may  say,  that  he  preaches  the 
most  decided  incredulity  with  piety  and  unction.  There  is  in  him 
a  striking  vein  of  that  natural  religiosity  (if  we  may  coin  a 
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word)  which  breathes  in  tlie  writings  of  Bemardin  de  St 
Pierre,  and  to  which  Jean  Jacques  Konssean  was  no  stranger  in 
bis  better  moments.  This  is  all  which  the  anthor  seems  to 
have  preserved  of  a  decided  early  Christian  education. 

But  this  is  not  to  go  very  far.  The  great  problems  of  life 
are  not  sach  to  him ;  he  speaks  of  sin,  only  to  say  that  Jesns 
Christ  was  not  exempt  from  it ;  as  to  himself  he  has  no  need 
of  a  Saviour  or  of  salvation.  The  great  drama  of  the  inner 
life,  he  says,  "  the  moral  struggle  to  which  the  Gospel  calls 
all  men,  can  be  carried  through  and  out,  in  virtue  of  the  name 
^  God  cdoncj  without  a  mediator  and  without  authority." 
(P.  436.)  Here,  too,  is  a  characteristic  passage,  containing  all 
that  remains  of  the  positive  faith  of  the  writer :  "  It  is  true 
that  I  have  ceased  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  the  only  and  indis- 
pensable being,  the  Son  of  God  in  the  absolute  sense,  the  Jew- 
ish Messiah  or  the  Christian  Word :  but  still  he  has  for  me  the 
primacy  among  the  brethren ;  he  is  the  man  who  has  seen  God 
and  who  first  fnlly  revealed  him  to  us,  saluting  him  with  the 
name  of  Father.  ...  If  not  my  God,  he  is  my  master,  by  the 
double  right  of  teaching  and  of  love;  I  confess  that  I  am  not 
his  worshipper^  but  his  disciple.  Undoubtedly,  I  can  no  longer 
share  his  Messianic  hopes f  but  the  ideal  which  I  keep  before 
me  is. no  other  than  his.  His  Father  is  my  Father;  the  will 
of  God  which  was  his  meat  and  drink,  is  my  supreme  good. 
Like  him,  I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  born  anew  to  en- 
ter the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  that  our  only  help  is  in  the  pity 
of  God  ;  that  our  calling  is  to  serve,  and  not  to  be  served  by, 
our  brethren.  *  His  peace  will  be  my  peace ;  his  strength  my 
strength.  I  dare  believe  that  if  he  should  to-day  return  among 
the  living,  he  would  say  to  me,  after  hearing  my  confession, 
Thou  art  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.^'    (P.  432.) 

M.  Pecaut  pretends  that  the  moral  sphere  is  altogether  sepa- 
rate from  that  of  Christian  doctrines :  the  latter  are  to  him 
only  an  undigested  tradition,  keeping  men  away  from  true 
morality.  The  moral  ideal,  which  he  adopts  in  estimating  the 
character  of  the  Lord,  is  not  adapted  to  recommend  his  posi- 
tions. Jesus  Christ  being  only  a  man,  cannot,  in  his  view,  be 
ho\j.    Here  are  some  of  the  circumstanoes  in  which,  according 
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to  M.  Pdcant,  Christ  was  in  fanlt  First,  when  Jesns  allows 
the  legion  of  demons  (Matt.  8  :  28)  to  drive  the  herd  of  swine 
into  the  sea,  this  '^  is  directly  opposed  to  the  most  elementary 
principles  of  right  and  of  property.''  (P.  256.)  Then  he  treated 
the  poor  woman  of  Canaan  harshly,  (Matt  15) :  ^^  I  am  not 
sent,,  he  says,  save  to  the  lost  slieep  of  the  house  of  Israel. 
What  words!  befitting  the  Jewish  Messiah  rather  than  the 
Lamb  of  Ood !  What  tenderness  for  the  afflicted  ones  in  Zion  ; 
but  what  harshness  towards  the  pagan  I"  "  It  is  tme  that 
Jesns  yields  to  her  reqnest  and  ends  by  saying :  ^  0  woman  t 
great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  nnto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt  I' "  And 
M.  P^cant  goes  on :  ^'  Let  us  with  Christ  say,  a  great  faith ; 
and  we  will  add,  a  great  lesson  given  by  the  woman  of  Canaan  I 
In  thb  dialogue  she  plays  the  superior  part  I"  (P.  258.)  The 
Liord  was  also,  says  this  critic,  equally  at  fault  when  he  drove 
the  buyers  and  sellers  from  the  temple ;  why  did  he  not  apply 
to  the  police,  asks  M.  Pdcaut,  if  be  was  troubled  by  the  sight 
of  them  %  ^  The  crowd  was  perhaps  complaining  of  their  need ; 
the  monopoly  bore  hard  upon  the  buyers ;  but  tliere  must  have 
been  a  regular  police,  which  there,  as  elsewhere,  performed  its 
fanctions  weir  or  ill.  Was  it  in  keeping  with  the  part  of  the 
Messiah,  as  we  (^nceive  of  him,  to  perform  such  an  office}'' 
(F.  252.)  To  these  instances  M.  Pecaut  adds,  that  Jesus  trod 
under  foot  the  most  sacred  duties  of  the  family,  when  he  said 
to  the  yonng  man,  who  asked  if  he  might  follow  him  :  Let  the 
dead  buiy  their  dead.  (Luke  9.)  These  are  the  most  essen- 
tial points,  on  the  ground  of  which  he  brings  reproach  upon 
the  character  of  the  Saviour.  It  is  plain,  that  the  moral  ideal, 
in  view  of  which  the  new  deism  tries  to  correct  Christian 
morals,  is  not  of  the  most  elevated  order. 

M.  P^cant,  however,  has  one  incontestable  merit.  He  has 
boldly  drawn  the  consequences  from  that  stand-point,  which 
will  neither  admit  mysteries  in  Christianity,  nor  metaphysics 
of  any  sort  In  his  view,  Jesus  was  a  sinner  like  his  brethren ; 
he  was  a  man  eminent  for  his  endowments  of  mind  and  heart ; 
but  he  was  also  one  who,  doubtless  in  good  faith  and  with  a 
sound  mind,  although  led  away  by  the  Messianic  hopes  of  his 
race,  wron^Uy  ascribed  to  himself  an  authority  which  he  did 
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notpossesB;  took  the  part  of  being  a  mediator  between  God  and 
mMMLf  and  thos  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  idolatry.  Jesos 
Christy  in  spiritualizing  the  idea  of  the  Meseiah,  was  neoesBarilj 
led  to  attribute  to  himself  Divine  prerogatiTesw  ^  His  ApoetleSi 
and  afker  them  the  Church,  followed  a  l<^cal  counein  repJariz- 
ing  (excuse  the  term)  the  position  of  Jesus  Clirist  Tbey  could 
onlj  regularize  it  bj  enlarging  iL^  (P.  351.)  And  this,  ac- 
cording to  M.  P&amt,  is  the  way  in  which  the  Church  has 
been  brought  to  see  in  Jesus  Christ  a  God ;  it  was,  that  it 
might  not  see  in  him  only  a  fimatic  and  an  enthusiast. 

But  here  some  weighty  questions  come  up.  How  can  this 
fimaticism,  this  enthusiasm,  be  harmonized  with  that  calm, 
sober,  and  also  honest  character,  which  the  author  is  also  willing 
to  ascribe  to  Christ !  How  can  we  account,  from  the  position 
of  M.  Pecaut,  for  the  origin,  the  propagation,  and  the  influ* 
esace  of  Christianity  ?  These,  and  such  like  questions,  he  does 
not  even  deign  to  discuss.  He  wholly  ignores  philosophy,  and 
all  the  profounder  problems^  He  rejects  in  the  Gospel  all  that 
wounds  his  consd^ice !  fifty  years  ago  be  would  hare  said,  all 
that  is  repugnant  to  reaaon  and  eammon-Mnse. 

HowcT^,  he  takes  care  to  rq>eat,  in  many  parts  of  his  book, 
that  he  arrived  at  these  negadve  conclnsions,*combating  them 
all  along;  he  would  have  liked  rery  well  to  have  saved  the 
whole  Christian  tradition.  Despite  himself  he  came  to  deism  I 
If  this  be  so,  he  has  not  yet  spoken  his  last  word ;  for  M. 
Scherer,  his  master,  takes  care  tobwam  him,  ^  that  when  the 
supernatural  is  lost,  the  belief  in  a  personal  €rod  is  engulfed.*^ 
M.  Pecaut  repels  this  conclusion  with  indignation.  If  he  suc- 
ceeds in  keeping  himself  erect  in  the  abyss,  it  would  be  right 
to  say  to  him,  that  if  he  had  made  as  strong  efforts  to  remain 
(perhaps  we  diould  say,  become)  a  Christian,  as  he  must  to 
remain  a  Deist,  he  would  not  have  eome  to  the  position  where 
wenowfindhiuL 
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HuiihUum  de  Ja  Religion  Chrestienne  en  quatre  livres :  et  distingi^ 
par  chapUreSy  en  ordre  et  methode  bienpropre:  augmenUe  auesi 
de  iel  accroiseement  qylon  iS  jpeui  'prceque  eetimer  en  livre  nou* 
veau,  par  Jehan  Calvin.  Nous  avons  ausei  adjouetk  deux 
indices^  Vune  dee  matiiree  principaleSj  Vautre,  dee  passages  de 
tEcrtture,  exposSz  en  icelle^  recueUlis  par  A.  Mdrhrat  Deux 
vohtmee^  grand  in  8,  eur  deux  oohnnes.  Paris :  1869.  Li- 
brairie  de  Charles  Mejrueis  et  Compagnie.  ^ 

This  new  edition  of  the  great  doctrinal  work  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  wfcich  is  also  the  chef  d^osuvre  of  the  French  reformer, 
may  snggest  a  just  idea  of  the  present  theological  culture  of  the 
eoontries  where  the  French  language  is  spoken.  Thorough  tlie- 
olc^cal  works  are  no  longer  neglected  as  they  formerly  were ; 
and  yet,  incapable  of  composing  original  ones,  fully  occupied 
with  the  urgent  demands  of  the  times,  they  limit  themselves  to 
reprinting  what  is  best  in  the  past. 

The  editors  indicate  the  good  results  they  expect  from  this 
publication :  ^'  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  neither  theologians 
nor  laymen,  who  pretend  to  solid  religious  knowledge,  can  ne- 
glect the  work  which  was  at  the  doctrinal  basis  of  the  French 
reformation,  and  of  which  at  least  nine  tenths  of  Protestantism 
now  bear  inefGaceable  traces."  '^  Let  us  not  be  misunder- 
stood ;  we  emphatically  aver,  that  in  respect  to  religious  truth 
we  recognize  no  man  as  master.  We  bow  in  the  obedience  of 
&ith  only  to  Him  who  could  say :  ^  I  am  the  truth  ;  I  am  the 
light ;  I  am  the  life.'  We  admit,  as  a  fully  adequate  express 
flion  of  his  revelation  only  the  Testament,  which  he  has  given 
na  by  the  Church.  To  all  else  we  apply  the  grand  principle 
of  8t  Paul :  ^  Examine  all  things ;  hold  fast  that  which  is 
good.'  We  declare  no  less  strongly  that  we  do  not  think  that 
even  the  most  excellent  and  illustrious  productions  of  any  one 
epoch  are  fitted  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  any  other  epoch. 
Here,  as  in  all  things,  we  believe  in  progress.  Far  be  from  us 
the  idea  of  proclaiming  the  perfectibility  of  that  Gospel,  which 
was  perfect  from  the  day  on  which  Jesus  Christ  finished  his 
work  by  pouring  out  his  Spirit  upon  the  Church.  But  that 
which  is  perfectible,  that  in  which  we  ought  to  qiake  constant 


Um^trwet  st  iut  iniuenianiQni^  mit  iut  <sD>BimaL  if  OursnioK 
^niti  11  wir  iicifi\a]niliaatiaisb.  JL  ustiutfr  Bv«r  :infiTi:  zicL  jsnc 
anun  Ian.  fur  -tut  ^WniioL  a!  oir  ialen  imnnmrx  ^  liiisn^ 
fiucum^.  %.  21-  35 iK  out  of  "tiHr  issBSi  ciiHT&CGerrsiii  TrabF  id" 
oir  iitttieir  iiietiiugri ^bbl ii.  iut  dbss:. -Iub:  iiifis-  iidiniK  of 

liimtioi^.  Tujprr  «irr  ;i,.  i*p .  iiiB:  -wriiiit  ms:  if  tm  atiiBr  €tbxh 
^^silitsi:  irujift  lauprr  hj  Qar^iL  jprt  «riL  ^eaewBC  ainuB:  m-  itt 
itelt  tueiu.  *on*pvriiB!  mimiiuec  inoeec  irr  indrriani  necnliBrj- 
Hat.  yer.  iiasnt  «rt  verr  iemr  TjsusL  Dussiios  tou*  inUr  usrat 
vhi  ilk  cfji^iciiii»  mtoL  inif  doemiKb. 

Tilt  edhoRi.  iit»wev«L  iiBv^  no:  Trndexxokexi  "fiie  "woci  in  a 

illC'  ii&vt  t  direct  and  xtxFen:  imeie^:  iantemam  of  sli  per- 
jBBBioia.    ^  ^f  offiar  ti)  mec  of  al  pii?tieFtiiBitlisrmi&&.  md 
flrr  to  fil^ :  Iksad !  lAsn  of  scisnoe  mc  of  iijugjieak.  gameiu  It) 
snii^Meuc  inT  a  nioment  jour  dxcam  of  tiif  iioinre,  tc*  }ooi:  imoe 
j^saiu  flt  tiit  JMBO.  to  plaxi»Sf  again  inu*  thm  azxiseiitii  centnrr, 
wtL  wiii£!L. }>eriii^m. ysm  are  tot'sliciitlT  aequaiinBd :  and, a^r 
Ittrrjii^  read  liiif  hwA^  met  if  joc  can  Btili  stiginatizp  ^jar  -fiie 
iBiiU:  of  orthfoUay,  and  leied  as  mei^   formula;^  "wfaax  lias 
led  huld  of  jonr  eonseienee.  hmnLled  and  aLevated  yvmr 
hemrt^    A  like  appeal  ie  addreaaed  to  the  men  enlisted  in 
'OsB  TreufiL  awakening,  who  iiave  too  much  n^leeted  the 
^ntnd  traditifin^  of  the  aixteenth  cemiirr :  to  ihe  Lnthenma 
ofieu  too  fgnatical :  to  &e   Catholics,  ixiio  know   onlr  the 
ealnniiiier:  against  Aig  reformer.     *^  Ve  invite,  ako,  to  the 
aimi])tuoifi:  bauqnet  prepared  br  Calvin,  those  who,  nnder  Ae 
influence  of  a  philosophic  rotionalisnu  have  come  to  r^ard  all 
-poutrve  re vehitiou  9£  an  absnrditv^  those  even  whose  specnla- 
tioni!  have  dragged  them  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  abvsF  of 
pauthciBm.    And  why  not  ?    Calvin  presents,  widiont  artifice^ 
and  witli  all  the  energy  of  an    honest  conscience,  those  doc- 
triiieh   and   factB    of  Christaanitr,  which   Paul    called    *  the 
foolLhliiiecH   of  preaching.'     A  century  before  Pascal,  Calvin 
Hhowed  liow  tlie  proud  man  was  overwhelmed  with  the  weight 
of  iiiiftery,  and  then  pointed  him  to  the  only  possible  rescue ; 
aud  who  knows  but  that  this  atnmge  method,  inaagawted  by 
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the  prophet  of  Xnaredi,  mad  SoSLowed  by  hh  greatest  nusBitia- 
aij,  not  wuhoataoceee^be&re  the  Areopagus  of  AthcfWy  BMty 
HOC  Tet  be  riRrt^Hil  with  sxce  thinkers,  too  eenusat  to  find 
peace  in  Eant  and  Hegd !  Widi  men  it  is  impooshley  bat 
with  God  aU  thiz^  are  poaoble !  We  leare  the  reader  in  die 
societj  of  die  greatest  diTine  *y(  die  sxteeath  eentnrj.  Maf 
the  Spirit  of  God  preade  over  their  aeeret  istereovrse.'* 

This  editioft,  besides  dke  latrodnctit^a  b j  the  new  editon^ 
eootains  CalTins  Letter  te>  Francs  L:  seTeral  Indices;  and 
the  Address  of  the  Asthor  to  the  Reader.  The  new  editoa 
recite  the  eiraunstances  diat  led  Calrak  to  write  die  work, 
and  gire  a  short  hnstorr  of  peTLons  fdfniina  The j  have  re- 
printed the  French  cditioa  of  Im^,  end  corrected  a  great 
namber  of  errocak.  £>and  in  all  previoos  e*iitiong>  Thos*  of 
nearljT  four  thAOBand  nratfnnff  firom  Seriptnre,  Tcrined  hj  dtsnt, 
thej  haTe  corrected  abf^ot  one  thoinaand.  The  style  oi  Calvin 
is  reprodaeedy  widiout  anj  change.  In  this  respect,  dib 
edition  is  dacingnfiihed  from  that  of  Piecor  Icard  de  Bnmd^ 
GeneTaf  ISIS,  who  undertook  to  modemfie  it. 

Acotiier  cxrcnmstaoee  ahoot  dis  new  edition^  is  character- 
kdc  of  the  usDJiA.  The  French  Proteatints  of  the  nineteenth 
centur/y  are  indebced  to  the  Chissdans  of  the  United  States  of 
America*  Ihr  tiie  repobluatzon^  in  French,  of  the  CocsmeiK' 
tries  azkd  die  iostitntes  of  Calvin.  The  edicoca  say.  diat, 
wichoot  the  aid  of  die  Pre^yteriaa  Board  of  Publication  is 
Fhihkieiphiay  diey  eoold  not  hare  nndatnken  tiiia  work  and 
carried  it  through.  Thanks  to  diis  anistancer  they  have 
abeftiy  isaed  aH  die  Commentaries  of  Calvin  on  die  Xew 
Tcitamenl^  and  inisnd  GogiTe  to  the  public  aU  hia  other  works. 
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^.Philosophical  Works.     VdcheroVs  Metaphysics  ;  RenarCa 

Essays, 

La  MHaphysiqne  et  la  Science  /  ou  Principes  de  Meiaphynqvs 
positive,  par  Etienne  Vacherot^  ancien  IHrecteur  des  etudes 
a  VEcole  Normale.    2  vols.  8vo,  pp.  450,  693.     Paris,  1858. 

Here  are  nearly  1200  pages  of  metaphysics,  from  Paris  I 
The  fact  is  certainly  worthy  of  notice,  especially  in  the  time 
current.  Although  France  once  had  a  Descartes  in  philosophy, 
yet  for  a  long  time  it  seems  to  have  lost  the  habit  of  profound 
metaphysics  studies;  in  these  latter  days,  when  the  French 
have  taken  to  philosophy,  it  has  been  chiefly  under  a  literary 
and  historical  point  of  view.  It  is  now  manifest  to  all  the 
world,  that  M.  Cousin  is  but  a  great  writer,  and  not  strictly  a 
metaphysician ;  and,  for  some  time  past,  the  few  persons  who 
once  took  eclecticism  in  a  serious  way,  have  ceased  to  do  so 
any  longer. 

Here,  too,  is  M.  Yacherot's  own  description  of  the  world  in 
which  his  work  has  come  to  light.  ''  I  know  that  with  us 
science  has  little  curiosity  about  metaphysics,  and  that  crit- 
icism employs  itself  about  history.  The  best  minds,  those  bom 
for  the  discovery  and  demonstration  of  truth,  willingly  trust 
themselves,  like  common  people,  to  what  they  have  agreed  to 
call  the  light  of  common-sense.  Our  country,  even  in  its  days 
of  greatest  liberty,  has  never  been  the  classic  land  of  free 
thought.  The  worship  of  truth  is  rare ;  I  mean  its  disinterested 
worship.  We  love,  we  seek  for  truth,  not  for  its  own  sake, 
but  for  the  good  it  will  bring,  for  its  practical  virtues.  We 
know  no  more  about  the  theory  of  science,  for  the  sake  of 
science,  than  about  the  theory  of  art,  for  the  sake  of  art ;  we 
leave  these  principles  to  the  learned  and  poetic  Germany. 
With  us,  when  an  author  publishes  a  book  on  philosophy,  no 
one  takes  account  either  of  the  ardor  of  his  eflForts,  or  of  the 
vigor  of  his  analysis  and  demonstration*  All  that  is  looked 
upon  as  a  superfluous  preamble,  which  nobody  stops  to  read. 
Readers  go  right  to  the  conclusion  of  the  book ;  and  it  is  clafl»- 
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ified,  judged  and  condemned  without  appeal,  according  as 
these  conclusions  conform  to  received  opinion,  or  otherwise." 

"  It  is  even  very  rare  for  justice  to  be  rendered  to  the  sin- 
cerity of  an  author's  opinions.     It  does  not  occur  to  the  minds 
of  his  surprised  readers,  that  he  can  have  written  simply  for 
the  sake  of  the  truth.    Every  thing  becomes  matter  for  scandal 
in  this  land  of  discipline ;  not  because  there  is  great  boldness 
of  individual  thinking,  but  because  the  sway  of  the  words, 
order  and  example^  is  prodigious.    Such  is  the  style  of  the 
French  mind.    It  thinks  before  the  public ;  it  is  never  alone, 
free  and  face  to  face  with  the  problem  which  is  the  object  of 
its  researches.    The  public  is  always  there,  to  give  advice,  to 
inspire,  to  modify  the  development  and  expression  of  the 
thought    The  truth  is  never  seen  but  through  the  prism  of 
opinion.    We,  too,  the  rest  of  us  Frenchmen,  are  men  of  dis- 
cipline, in  thought  as  in  battle.    Just  like  our  soldiers,  so  do 
our  thinkers  rouse  up,  become  animated  and  exalted  under 
the  gaze  and  applause  of  the  crowd.    Their  nerve  consists  in 
that  French y^ry,  which  requires  noise  and  success ;  the  shade 
damps  their  ardor,  silence  is  like  ice.    The  broad  day  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  of  favorable  opinion,  is  the  working  place  of 
our  philosophers,  even  when  they  make  a  show  of  shutting 
themselves  up  for  meditation  inside  four  walls.    This  has 
always  been  so ;  it  is  the  very  genius  of  the  French  mind.  .  . . 
"With  us  the  Descartes  are  rare,  and  a  Spinoza  is  impossible. 
This  method  has  its  advantages  and  its  inconveniences.    To  it 
we  owe  the  large  number  of  our  writers,  and  the  small  number 
of  onr  thinkers ;  the  admirable  clearness,  and  the  mediocre 
originality  of  our  works.    It  has  been  said,  with  entire  truth, 
that  the  French  mind,  like  the  French  language,  is  the  verb  of 
universal  tliought ;  it  is  not  best  for  the  discovery  of  truth,  but 
to  express,  preserve,  and  popularize  it.    In  this  sense,  it  is  the 
organ,  par  excellence,  of  general  truths  and  ideas."  {Preface^ 
pp.  ix,  X.) 

We  readily  concede  that  a  good  degree  of  courage  was 
needed  to  write  two  large  volumes  of  metaphysics  under  such 
circumstances.  M.  Yacherot  deserves  the  respect  of  all 
scientific  men  for  not  having  avoided  such  a  task.    Here,  at 
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last,  is  a  Frenchman,  who  seriously  undertakes  the  mission  of 
a  philosopher.  He  wanders  far  astray;  but  he  is  no  mere 
declaimer  ;  he  is  not  a  rhetorician,  but  a  thinker.  He  avows, 
indeed,  a  profound  hatred  to  Christianity  ;  his  work  is  a  mani- 
festo of  unbelief;  but  his  frankness  is  more  instructive  to 
Ohristians,  than  the  reserve  and  hypocritical  homage  of  many 
so-called  eclectic  philosophers. 

And,  besides,  M.  Vacherot  is  a  representative  of  his  country. 
His  work  is  admirably  clear ;  the  style  is  a  model  in  its  way ; 
and  yet  his  volumes  do  not  rise  above  that  ^'  mediocre  original- 
ity,"  which  he  has  just  told  us  is  the  characteristic  of  the  larger 
part  of  French  books ;  and  the  author,  too,  avows  that  this  is  the 
character  of  his  work.  At  the  bottom,  it  is  still  an  eclecticism, 
that  is  to  say,  a  mixture  of  different  elements  from  the  most  di- 
verse sources,  not  ranged  under  the  sceptre  of  any  one  great  and 
fruitful  idea  to  bind  them  together,  to  systematize  them.  M. 
Yacherot  believes,  in  good  faith,  that  he  is  giving  to  bis 
readers  Hegelianism,  clad  in  French ;  in  fact,  he  serves  up  to 
them,  in  a  monstrous  amalgam,  conceptions,  borrowed  by 
turns  from  Hegel,  Eant  and  Locke.  A  superficial  acquaint- 
ance with  these  three  systems  is  enough  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
strange  resjilts  to  which  the  author  comes. 

The  term,  positivej  sufficiently  characterizes  this  system  of 
metaphysics.    The  author  understands  by  it,  a  philosophy 
rigorously  limited  to  the  positive,  that  is,  to  the  incontestable 
facts  which  experience  reveals  to  us.    He  endeavors  to  render 
a  complete  account  of  these  facts,  renouncing  all  hypothesis. 
In  one  word,  he  endeavors  to  find  the  rationale  of  the  exist> 
ence  of  phenomena,  but  without  going  out  of  the  world  of  phe- 
nomena.   Thus  far  be  might  be  considered  as  only  a  Kantian ; 
but  he  also  intrepidly  denies  all  that  is  supersensual,  (the 
noumena^  while  Kant   doubted  not  the  existence,  but  the 
knowledge  thereof    Thus  the  doubt  of  Kant  becomes  dog^ 
matism  in  M.  Vacheroti ;    his    positive  metaphysics  mate- 
rialism.   His  fundamental  idea  is  very  simple.    It  is  that 
of  the  absolute  opposition  of  the  ideal  and  the  real,  of  the 
phenomenal  and  the  intelligible,  {noumenay)  of  the  subjective 
and    objective.     Ideal    perfection    is   a    mere    abstractioQi 
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necessarily  produced  by  the  reason,  but  as  soon  as  the  attempt 
is  made  to  realize  this  ideal  in  the  affirmation  that  a  perfect 
Being  exists,  we  are  precipitated,  he  says,  into  diametrical 
contradictions.  The  axiom  most  evident  to  him,  is  the  com- 
plete and  eternal  separation  of  the  ideal  and  the  real ;  the 
utter  impossibility  of  any  kind  of  perfection.  God,  the  moral 
world,  metaphysics  properly  so  called,  all  this  is  boldly 
declared  to  be  impossible. 

With  Kant,  the  moral  sentiment  was  still  so  mighty  that  he 
could  not  come  to  any  snch  result.  Thus,  though  in  the 
sphere  of  the  theoretical  reason  he  became  bankrupt,  and  re- 
nounced science,  he  regained  all  he  there  lost  as  soon  as  he 
entered  the  domain  of  the  practical  reason.  For  M.  Vacherot 
this  second  sphere  is  a  nullity ;  he  is  profoundly  silent  on  this 
part  of  Kant's  system.  All  the  problems,  raised  by  the  moral 
and  religions  conscience,  elude  him ;  phenomena  are  enough 
for  him ;  he  has  no  need  of  asking.  Why  and  How  ?  Thus  his 
philosophy  ends  just  where  it  ought  to  begin.  He  remains 
this  side  of  the  real  philosophical  problems ;  they  do  not  exist 
for  him.  Bat  they  always  have  existed,  and  always  will  exist, 
for  the  human  mind.  The  glorious  mission  of  philosophy 
consists  in  jast  not  stopping  with  the  bare  fact,  with  phe- 
nomena :  in  seeking  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  raised  by 
reason.  To  suppress  the  difficulty  by  denying  it,  is  an  abdi- 
cation of  reason. 

Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  fundamental  position  of  this 
Positive  Metaphysics ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  indicate 
its  attitude  in  respect  to  Christianity. 

All  know  the  ground  taken  by  the  eclectic  philosophy  in 
relation  to  the  religion  of  Christ.  In  public  it  was  prodigal  in 
its  professions  of  obeisance ;  it  seemed  to  look  upon  it  as 
vanquished,  subjected,  still  of  some  use,  thongh  its  approach- 
ing death  was  proclaimed  in  the  esoteric  circles.  M.  Yache. 
rot,  whose  sincerity  is  undoubted,  is  not' entirely  free  from 
such  a  method  of  procedure.  According  to  him  :  "  Christianity 
is  the  most  profound,  the  most  perfect,  the  last  of  the  religious 
systems ;  it  is  the  true  and  manly  religion  of  the  spirit,  con- 
taining the  most  fruitful,  the  most  sublime,  the  most  concrete 
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.rf  4-^5wn  ^.hriiiCr  '3W:  ^  lumiarj  iiil  ic  "nan,  diis  r»»siL  itsmr 
^vi..  ii»  pfirvmdiicT^  aii  ^ttr^jdnvu  ggacoa  i^  ax  jiir  n:  -wul; 
all  '^KMr  'trutrrliKft,.  jc  SLU:  arlvuxib.  'iif  :iift  ^js^rft  mkiswivysask, 

A^^  ^v  £iiit3ifift  ^  <duB«iniz  pr;cuiizu  sa^gsssoM.  ii  :P^vr 
fOvViUfSf^^  AMiip  &j^  SMf  ^jTjg^  ^d.  ChrHcanrrTT  ami  35>  Jiifiit- 
4iu«i^  'va  !uuiufii«Sf .    lie;  ^i«*  ibjC  cv^a  ptfOBfr  3}  :akDi  mtsiimc 

fiv'if^  >^  »;\  ^iOA  m  gnuiPJk  to  CknsdasjST.    He  liss^  mx. 

l^/i^.  !%«;  yka  fA  tf^af^fM  {mm  ciodiis^  ^  ztjc  prr^noi.  bj 
^^y^r^t^i^fiH ;  fiior  t^  khaski  pricri  trsiu  fer  h  Lii§  isff¥rmcMm 
dmU  in  l*iJdf/ry ;  heuc^  it  cauoMC  be  tLcci^tkS.  h  5«  ssi  easpcr 
wryrd.  Il/yor  kyrug  m  ii  dnct  a  trath  Iuk  been  cot3t5Si>areiii  » 
d^^^rtA  f/f  iut  a  jnif/ri  dsanetcr^  br  the  Uku  iijat  13  f^^ecise 
dftit;  ifn  lihU/ry  u  kBc^im?  K.  Vacb€n>i  grmnis  :La2  geixne- 
irieal  ]>rioeifJ6S  are  ^  jfru/ri;  wiD  be  go  on  and  saj,  in  the 
Uk'M  id  Ul^sUajf  that  all  tbe  theoreins  of  geomecrj  hare  bea 
al  waj»  heldf  in  the  fthape  of  f<»inn]asy  in  all  minds ;  thai  thej 
hare  been  ererj  where  known  ?  Do  these  truths  lose  their 
dpru^i  eharaeter^  becanse  they  have  been  discoveied  at  such 
a  da/i  and  rach  an  hoor,  bj  some  well-known  geometrician  f 
We  see  thai  the  poritive  metaphysician  passes  very  lightlj 
orer  the  most  important  question.  Besides,  M.  Yacherot  haa 
aerer  giren  himself  the  tronble  to  learn,  even  as  mnch  abool 
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Christiamtj  as  a  good  Sunday-school  scholar  might  have 
taught  him.  Nothing  can  be  more  strange  or  novel  than  the 
idea  he  has  about  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  fall  of  man. 
Will  it  be  credited,  that  he  attributes  to  the  theology  of 
the  Church,  not  the  doctrine  of  a  fall  at  the  outset  of  history, 
but  that  of  a  series  of  successive  falls  ?    ^^  The  development  of 

being  and  of  life,"  he  says,  ^^  is  but  a  series  of  falls The 

Christian  faith  reversed  the  true  dialectics  of  things,  making 
thought,  nature  and  history  descend  from  better  to  worse, 
instead  of  ascending  from  worse  to  better.  And  this  is  not 
simply  the  aberration  of  a  great  school ;  it  is  the  error  of  all 

antiquity Christian  theology  makes  this  its  principle, 

as  much  as  did  the  Neo-PIatonic  school.  This  error  consti- 
tutes the  basis  and  the  distinctive  character  of  ancient  thought, 
just  as  modern  thought  is  essentially  characterized  by  the  law 
of  progress,  the  formula  of  which  it  is  the  glory  of  the  Hegelian 
philosophy  to  have  expressed."    (Tome  ii.  p.  468.) 

To  understand  the  full  character  of  th\s  positive  philosophy, 
we  must  also  indicate  its  relations  to  the  positivist  school  of 
Angnste  Comte.  The  resemblance,  it  is  apparent,  is  not  in 
mere  words.  M.  Vacherot  does  not  restrain  his  eulogy  upon 
his  elder  brethren.  "  They  form,"  he  says,  "  a  numerous  and 
weighty  school,  which  responds  to  the  general  tendencies  of 
the  human  mind.  It  is  also  making  rapid  conquests  in  the 
learned  world.  All  the  elevated  and  generalizing  minds  there 
found  attach  themselves  to  the  philosophy  of  Auguste  Comte. 
Yet  still,  in  the  eyes  of  M.  Vacherot,  the  positivists  are 
wrong;  they  react  against  all  metaphysics.  "Tins  name 
of  metaphysics,"  he  says,  "sounds  badly  in  their  ears;  it 
means  to  them  an  d  priori  philosophy,  a  speculative  method, 
which  they  reject  at  all  hazards ;  and,  I  may  add,  which  it  is 
perfectly  reasonable  for  them  not  to  want  to  have.  We  are  in 
entire  agreement  with  them  on  this  point.  Idealism  is  a 
cause  decided  and  condemned ;  genius,  in  all  the  different 
epochs  of  philosophy,  has  been  applied  to  this  form  of  specu- 
lation, but  its  d  priori  principles  have  never  been  able  to  take 
a  scientific  form.  Even  the  absolute  idealism  of  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  in  spite  of  the  positive  science  by  which  it  is  nur- 
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tnred,  is,  nowadays,  adjudged  to  be  arbitrary  in  the  larger 
part  of  its  constructions  and  formulas;  all  that  is  true  and 
productive  in  it,  it  has  from  experience  and  positive,  science. 

If  metaphysics  be  devoted  to  this  ungrateful  and 

sterile  labor,  we  consider  the  disdain  of  the  positivists  for  this 
false  science  to  be  legitimate.    But  here  is  just  the  question. 
......  The  positivist  school  passes  the  limits  of  criticism, 

when  it  mutilates  the  human  mind,  and  denies  all  d  priori 
knowledge.  Kant  has  incontrovertibly  shown,  that  d  priori 
principles  are  not  peculiar  to  metaphysical  speculation ;  that 
they  begin  with  science  itself.  They  are  to  be  found  every 
where ;  in  the  imagination,  in  the  understanding,  as  well  as  in 
the  reason."  It  is  plain,  that  there  is  here  a  family  quarrel 
between  the  positivUts  and  the  positives.  The  former  are 
frank  sensualists,  and  will  not  go  out  of  the  physical  and 
mathematical  sphere ;  and  here  they  limit  themselves  to  the 
proof  of  lawsy  and  do  not  trouble  themselves  about  causes^  for 
this  would  be  to  fall  into  metaphysics,  into  theology.  M. 
Yacherot,  less  timid,  wishes  to  find  order  in  the  movements 
and  forces  of  nature ;  he  wants  to  have  a  system.  He  needs 
metaphysics,  to  set  forth  the  internal  harmony  and  substantial 
unity  of  the  phenomenal  world.  This  is  his  metaphysics. 
Then,  when  pressed  to  go  further,  to  mount  the  ladder  higher, 
he,  too,  holds  back  in  his  turn.  No,  he  says,  this  would  be 
idealism,  theology.  Arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  phenom- 
enal world,  he  will  not  philosophize  any  more,  not  seeing  that 
here  is  just  the  right  moment  to  begin.  And  this  is  his  anora-  * 
alous  position  I  He  sees  the  need  of  the  ideal ;  he  agrees  that 
humanity  cannot  keep  itself  from  thinking  it ;  and  he  denies 
that  it  is  realized  any  where,  or  in  any  being.  Kant  was  much 
wiser.  Arrived  at  the  confines  of  the  phenomenal  world, 
about  to  put  his  foot  into  the  intelligible  sphere,  he  stopped 
short.  Far  from  denying  it,  he  receded,  seized  with  rever- 
ence. He  renounced  the  attempt  to  prove  with  certitude  the 
existence  of  a  perfect  Being,  in  consequence  of  the  limitation 
of  our  faculties.  But  he  admitted  the  existence  of  this  perfect 
Being,  and  conducted  a  proof  on  the  basis  of  practical  reason. 
M.  Yacherot  seems  not  to  feel  this  moral  need  of  God ;  he  stops 
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on  this  side,  be  will  not  go  beyond  the  phenomenal  world. 
He  takes  but  one  step  in  advance  of  his  rival,  Auguste 
Comte.,  and  we  may  say  to  him,  what  he  says  to  the  positir- 
ists :  '^  It  is  necessary  to  mount  upwards,  and  still  to  mount 
There  is  a  natural  and  irresistible  movement,  drawing  upward 
all  thought,  all  human  reason,  toward  the  Infinite  and  the  Abso- 
lute."   Only  a  personal  God,  living  and  true,  can  explain  all. 


£s8ais  de  Morale  et  de  Oritiqvs^  par  Ernest  Henarij  Mernbre  de 
rinetituL    8vo,  Paris,  1859. 

He  French  writers  of  the  day  are  very  fond  of  the  old 
custom  of  collecting,  in  one  volume,  different  articles,  pub- 
lished in  Reviews  and  Journals.  Thanks  to  this  practice,  a 
book  can  be  made  without  much  trouble,  and  even  without 
meaning  to  make  it.  And  besides,  in  such  a  collection,  one 
can  dispense  with  that  unity  of  conception,  which  is  indispens- 
able in  writing  a  work ;  and,  in  these  days  of  skepticism,  this 
is  BO  slight  advantage.  And  these  factitious  volumes,  too,  havo 
good  success,  when  written  by  one  who  is  in  popular  esteem.  M. 
Renan  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  lauded  of  our  French 
writers.  He  is  a  man  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  yet 
knows  how  to  adapt  the  results  of  his  scientific  studies  to  the 
comprehension  of  persons  of  culture.  He  is  an  essentially 
aristocratic  writer ;  he  takes  care  to  tell  us  in  his  Prefaces, 
that  he  writes  for  that  select  minority  of  superior  minds,  that 
make  up  the  Hite  of  humanity.  He  is  a  dilettante,  a  literary 
Epicurean,  writing  for  those  who  wish  to  be  able  to  talk  about 
every  thing,  without  going  to  the  bottom  of  any  thing,  which 
would  take  too  much  time  and  trouble. 

M.  Benan  is  a  celebrated  Orientalist.  For  some  years  back, 
he  has  kept  the  public  acquainted  with  die  negative  criticism 
on  the  Old  Testament,  from  the  school  of  Ewald.  He  has 
published  a  History  of  the  Semitic  Languages  ;  Studies  upon 
Religious  History ;  and,  lately,  the  Book  of  Job,  translated 
from  the  Hebrew,  with  Studies  on  the  Age  and  Character  of 
the  poem  :  he  has  also  under  the  press,  a  Translation  of  the 
Song  of  Songs,  with  an  exposition  of  its  primitive  plan. 
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The  present  volnme  is  designed  to  teach  ethics  to  his  adepts^ 
for  he  ahready  has  a  schooL  It  does  not  give  ns  a  system  or 
the  discussion  of  principles.  It  is  a  collection  of  articles 
already  published  in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  and  the 
Journal  des  DAaU.  He  here  moralizes,  in  view  of  the  Bevo- 
lation  of  Italy,  and  the  Gaelph  party  in  Italy  at  the  present 
time.  Other  subjects  of  the  essays  are,  M.  de  Sacy  (editor  of 
the  Journal  des  Deiats)  and  the  Liberal  School ;  Cousin ; 
Auguste  Thierry ;  De  Lamartine ;  the  French  Academy  ;  the 
Poetry  of  the  Paris  Exposition ;  the*  Poetry  of  the  Celtic 
Baces,  etc. 

Thanks  to  this  primitive  method  of  moralizing  about  every 
thing,  two  results  of  inestimable  value  are  obtained :  one's 
favorite  ideas  can  be  emitted  under  the  form  of  indisputable 
axioms,  and  there  is  no  necessity  of  proving  them.  This  is  a 
double  gain ;  for  the  readers  of  the  day  do  not  love  the  in- 
.  terminable  discussion  of  arduous  problems  There  is,  indeed, 
some  risk  of  falling  into  contradictions;  but  who  will  espy 
them  ?  The  reader,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  style,  has 
lost  sight  of  the  first  articles  when  he  comes  to  the  last.  Those 
slight  defects,  invisible  to  the  eye,  are  exposed  only  by  some 
tardy  critic,  who  is,  perhaps,  one  of  those  vulgar  souls,  still 
believing  in  God  and  the  judgment,  and  has  not,  to  speak 
with  our  author,  '^  that  fine  and  delicious  pleasure  of  a  disdain 
known  to  one's  self.alone,  and  sufficient  to  itself." 

M.  Renan  talks  in  lofty  strains  about  morals :  ^^  The  frag- 
ments collected  in  this  volume  concentrate  in  one  thought, 
which  I  place  altogether  above  the  range  of  mere  opinion  and 
hypothesis;  that  is,  that  morality  is  the  one  tiling  most  serious 
and  true,  and  that  it  suffices  to  give  to  life  its  meaning  and 
its  object It  is  an  impregnable  basis,  which  skepti- 
cism cannot  overturn,  and  in  which  man  will  find,  to  the  end 
of  his  days,  the  fixed  point  amid  all  uncertainties ;  the  good  is 
the  good ;  the  evil  is  the  evil ;  to  hate  the  one  and  to  love  the 
other,  no  system  is  needed."  {Prefacey  i.  ii.)  "  If  the  end  of 
life  were  only  happiness,  there  is  no  motive  for  distinguishing 
the  destiny  of  man  from  that  of  inferior  beings.  But  it  is  not 
So;  morality  is  not  a  synonym  for  the  art  of  being  happy. 
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As  Boon  as  sacrifice  becomes  man's  duty  and  need,  I  can  no 
longer  see  the  limit  of  the  horizon  that  opens  before  me." 
(P.  iv.) 

Hearing  such  a£SrmatioDS,  one  would  believe  that  he  was  at 
least  in  the  presence  of  a  deist ;  but  skepticism  soon  appears. 
After  having  talked  so  finely  of  morality,  he  tells  us,  that  "  in 
the  moral  and  political  sciences,  principles,  on  account  of  their 
inadequate  expression,  are  always  partial,  half  true  and  half 
false:  the  results  of  reasoning  at  every  step  are  illegitimate, 
except  as  controlled  by  experience  and  good  sense.  Logic 
does  not  seize  the  shades  of  thought ;  and  the  truths  of  the 
fnoral  order  have  their  seat  erUirely  in  these  shades^  Nor  is  this 
alL  M.  Renan  proposes,  first  of  all,  to  separate  morality  from 
all  particular  dbctrines,  that  is  to  say,  from  all  metaphysical 
elements.  In  doing  this,  he  pretends  that  he  is  serving  the 
true  interests  of  religion  better  than  his  adversaries ;  for  he 
would  not  be  esteemed  a  mere  moralist,  but  also  a  religious 
man.  Only  he  wants  to  transport  religion  '^  into  the  region 
where  it  cannot  be  attacked,  beyond  particular  dogmas  and 
supernatural  beliefs."  He  agrees  that  such  a  religion  is  not 
at  the  command  of  every  body;  but  what  matters  that? 
"  The  religion  of  our  times,"  he  says,  "  can  no  longer  separate 
itself  from  delicacy  of  soul  and  culture  of  mind."  It  is  to  give 
it  this  "  new  degree  of  refinement,"  that  he  takes  up  his  pen. 
On  this  basis,  the  ground  of  hope  for  man  is  found  in  ^^  the 
law  of  the  solidarity  of  the  race."  "  To  noble  souls  there  is  a 
superior  satisfaction  in  feeling  that  their  influence  will  not  die, 
but  pass  down  through  humanity,  pursuing  its  beneficent  work : 

this  is  the  true  immortality^  a  thousand  times  more  certain  than  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  resurrection^''  And  then,  too,  in  order 
to  give  to  religion  that  new  degree  of  refinement  which  is  to 
be  its  salvation,  Ood  is  turned  into  ridicule,  and  called,  as  in 
the  Studies  on  Eeligious  History,  "  that  good  old  word,  a  little 
stupid."  In  place  of  a  too  obscure  metaphysics,  we  are  told, 
that  ^*  man  has  no  more  decisive  mark  of  nobleness,  than  a 
certain  refined,  silent  smile,  implying  the  highest  philosophy." 
The  coming  of  a  religion  of  curiosity- is  predicted,  for  "  philo- 
sophical curiosity  is  the  most  noble,  and  the  most  sure  employ- 
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raent  of  thought."  In  those  fine  days,  "  the  good,  the  evil,  the 
beautiful,  the  ugly,  the  mediocre  even,  will  be  equally  inter- 
esting." Then  will  come  that  "  high,  placid;  philosophic  state, 
when,  having  passed  the  sphere  of  dispute  and  contradiction, 
it  comes  at  last,  as  they  used  to  say,  to  rest  in  Ood." 

Such  are  the  fine  things  he  tells  us  about,  without  taking  the 
trouble  of  supporting  them  by  the  slightest  proof.  As  to  the 
leading  position,  that  morality  is  to  be  kept  apart  from  all 
positive  and  special  doctrines,  appeal  is  sometimes  made  to 
the  authority  of  Kant.  But  as  the  baggage  of  the  sage  of 
Konigsberg,  after  the  German  fashion,  was  a  great  deal  too 
heavy  to  be  transported  across  the  Seine,  faith  in  immortality 
and  faith  in  God  have  been  dropped  on  the  way.  And  then, 
all  this  is  given  to  the  public  under  the  title,  Essays  m 
Morals,  We  confess  that  we  should  like  to  have  had  a 
glimpse  of  the  face  of  the  author,  when  he  hit  upon  so  appro- 
priate a  title  to  his  volume ;  it  was  undoubtedly  lighted  up 
with  a  very  "  refined  smile." 


Am.  Vm.— MARSH  ON  THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE. 

By  Rev.  F.  A.  Adams,  Obakge,  N.  J. 

Lectures  on  the  English  Lanffuage,    By  Georob  P.  Mabsh. 
New-York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1860.    Pp.  697. 

This  volume  contains  thirty  Lectures,  delivered  in  the  winter 
of  1858  and  1859,  as  a  part  of  the  Post-Graduate  course  of  In- 
struction recently  provided  in  Columbia  College. 

The  subjects  discussed  are :  the  sources  and  history  of  the 
English  Language;  its  present  condition;  its  undeveloped 
resources,  and  its  prospects. 

The  Lectures  are  general  in  their  character.  They  were  not 
written  for  philological  students,  but  for  young  men  fresh  from 
college,  and  others  who,  from  a  love  of  study,  would  be  led  to 
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listen  to  them  or  read  them ;  and  from  the  necessary  limita- 
tions of  a  single  course  of  readings,  they  are  only  introductory. 

The  author  has  &ithfully  observed  the  restrictions  imposed 
by  this  general  aim,  avoiding  all  useless  discussions,  and  even 
useful  ones,  when  unsuited  to  his  audience,  when  they  would 
lead  him  into  anthropology  or  psychology,  and  so  away  from 
the  intelligence  of  his  hearers.  This  reserve  apparently  costs 
him  nothing,  for  his  thorough  culture  proves  adequate  to  pro« 
dacing  ripe  and  abundant  fruits  from  his  limited  field. 

The  publication  of  these  Lectures  is  a  timely  service.  The 
caosea  which  have  operated  to  give  to  the  Latin  and  the  Greek 
the  almoet  exclusive  domain  of  language  in  the  course  of  lib- 
eral study  are  losing  their  preponderating  power.  Among  the 
new  studies  that  are  claiming  increasing  attention,  the  modern 
languages,  and,  first  of  all,  our  own,  holds  an  important  place. 
The  number  of  students  is  already  large  who  will  gladly  ac 
cept  aid  to  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  language 
than  was  possible  in  former  times,  when  almost  all  that  was 
known  of  it  was  through  its  use  in  translating  the  Latin  and 
the  Greek.  It  lies,  too,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  that  our  best 
help  in  this  study  will,  for  the  present,  come  from  those  who, 
to  the  general  qualification  of  scholarship,  shall  add  the  special 
endowment  of  an  intimate  knowledge  of  our  language  in  its 
Gothic  or  Saxon  sources.  Among  the  scholars  who  are  fitted 
to  afford  this  special  help,  the  author  of  these  Lectures  has  long 
held  a  distinguished  place.  And  his  manner  of  working  in 
the  case  before  us  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  While  he  is  wisely 
reticent  where  nothing  to  the  purpose  can  be  said,  he  has  the 
instinct  to  say  with  the  heartiest  will  whatever  the  matter  in 
hand  seems  to  demand.  The  book  has  not  only  much  learn- 
ing, but  a  good  deal  of  individual  character — animosity,  we 
would  say,  saving  the  modern  damaging  association,  and  hold- 
ing the  word  to  its  original  meaning.  The  reader  who  accepts 
the  guidance,  and  this  will  almost  always  be  safe,  will  know 
whither  he  is  bound,  and  will  reach  the  point  without  needless 
delay,  while  he  who  has  the  boldness  to  deny,  is  left  in  no 
doubt  what  it  is  that  he  is  denying.    The  acknowledgment  of 
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merit,  and  the  praise  of  it  where  it  is  deserved  in  the  labors  of 
others,  is  hearty  and  nnfailing. 

Over  and  above  the  thorough  excellence  of  these  Lectures  as 
a  whole,  we  would  specify  several  points  as  specially  inviting 
attention.  These  are,  the  Etymological  Proportions  of  the 
English  Language ;  English  as  affected  by  the  art  of  Printing ; 
Orthoepical  Changes;  the  English  Bible;  and  Corruptions  of 
English.  These  topics  are  discussed  with  a  scholarship,  skill 
and  completeness  that  we  have  not  seen  approached  elsewhere 
in  the  treatment  of  the  same  subject. 

Leaving  the  student  of  the  English  language  to  find  for  him* 
self  the  many  important  helps  which  this  book  will  afford,  we 
proceed  to  notice  a  few  points  on  which  the  views  of  the  author 
will  probably  invite  some  dissent 

The  first  is  a  point  in  phonology-  "  Rask,**  says  our  author, 
"  critically  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  modem  philologists, 
and  a  discriminating  phonologist,  fancied  that  he  could  detect, 
what  no  Englishman  or  American  ever  did,  a  difference  be- 
tween the  pronunciation  of  our  two  English  words,  j?a7€,  pallid, 
and  jHiilj  a  water-bucket." 

Now  it  is  easy  to  make  a  denial  like  this,  and  if  it  were 
only  meant  that,  in  ordinary  use,  tlie  difference  in  the  sound 
of  these  two  words  is  not  apparent,  or  that  many  persons  could 
not  detect  it,  or  that  the  author,  speaking  for  himself  alone, 
could  not  detect  it,  it  might  all  be  quite  true.  But  standing 
as  it  does  in  a  critical  essay  on  the  topic  Phonology,  where  the 
nicer  shades  of  sound  demand  recognition,  it  is  reckless  in  tone 
and  contrary  to  fact 

Instead  of  no  Englishman  or  American  ever  detecting  a  dif- 
ference of  sound  in  these  two  words,  the  feet  is,  that  just  as 
many  detect  it  as  have  cultivated  their  ear  to  apprehend  the 
more  subtil  distinctions  of  vocal  sound.  There  is  a  difference 
in  the  length  of  the  vowel-sound,  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
form  of  the  vowel-sound,  and  a  difference  in  the  proportion  in 
which  4he  two  elements,  the  initial  and  the  vanishing,  enter 
into  the  sound,  and,  finally,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  position 
of  the  organs.    We  might  add,  speaking  from  the  dynamic 
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point  of  view,  that  there  is  a  reason  in  the  motion  of  the  utter- 
ance why  there  shonld  be  a  difference  in  the  sonnds.  The 
words  here  adduced  are  only  specimens  of  a  considerable  class 
in  the  English  language. 

We  observe  that  the  author,  in  comparing  the  German  and 
the  Italian  languages,  explains  the  greater  fatigue  caused  by 
reading  or  speaking  the  latter  by  its  fuller  grammatical  inflex- 
ions. We  tiiink  he  has  missed  the  most  important  reason, 
which  is,  the  muscular  stress  required  in  Italian  in  uttering  the 
double  consonants  which  are  brought  by  phonetic  attraction 
under  one  organ.  When  the  Latin  pectus  is  changed  to  pettOj 
Bsid/actutn  to/aiiOj  the  vocal  organs  have  fewer  changes  to 
make ;  but  this  gain  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  muscular  effort  necessary  to  pronounce  the  double  con- 
sonant. The  English  words  which  have  two  consonants  like 
the  above,  furnish  no  true  indication  of  the  pronunciation  in 
Italian.  A  native  of  Italy,  guided  by  the  eye  alone,  would 
pronounce  the  words  better^  letter,  setter^  with  twice  the  muscu- 
lar stress  on  the  double  consonant  which  we  employ,  and,  con- 
versely, the  Englishman  and  the  American  naturally  pronounce 
the  Italian  words  with  too  little  stress  on  the  double  conso- 
nants, and,  from  the  same  cause,  estimate  their  exhaustive 
power  too  low. 

The  author  compares  at  some  length  a  homogeneous  with  a 
oompoeite  language,  and  draws  the  conclusion  that  a  language 
of  ^e  latter  class  has  important  advantages  in  the  greater 
number  of  its  synonymous  words  and  the  greater  selectness  of 
association  with  its  synonymous  roots,  each  of  which  is  re- 
stricted to  a  particular  department  of  thought.  Thus  the 
English  has  advantages  over  the  German,  whose  vocabulary 
has  grown  up  from  its  own  roots,  and  whose  words  must  there- 
fore bear  in  their  radical  part  the  taint  of  whatever  low  use 
any  words  from  the  same  root  have  submitted  to ;  while  the 
English,  drawing  its  vocabulary  from  two  sources,  uses  the 
words  from  the  Latin  and  the  French  for  dignified  subjects, 
for  history,  po  itics  and  society ;  and  those  from  the  Saxon 
for  the  lower,  home-felt  wants  of  common  life. 

Now  if  the  case  were  just^as  here  stated,  the  advantages 
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would  not  be  all  on  one  side.  It  is  well  for  a  langu^e  to 
have  the  words  that  suggest  the  higher  objects  and  thoughts 
enlivened  by  something  that  is  home-like  and  actual  in  the 
lowest  experience.  The  Divine  wisdom  has  made  the  body  so 
that  the  blood  of  every  member  shall  flow  through  them  all ; 
and  when  a  language,  the  spiritual  organism  of  a  people's  life, 
shall  show  a  fact  completely  analogous  to  this,  that  people  is, 
through  the  Divine  goodness,  most  highly  furnished  for  the 
manifestation  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  life.  Where  this  is  not 
the  case,  there  is  danger  that  the  life  of  a  people  will  fall  asun- 
der, and  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  use  language  to  conceal 
thought,  will  find  utterance  for  themselves  in  some  lofty  empti- 
ness hardly  better  than  the  language  of  French  diplomacy ; 
and  the  rest,  cut  off  from  communion  with  all  higher  thought, 
will  grovel  in  a  speech  grown  altogether  base.  The  English 
races  have  escaped  this  disaster  to  their  life  not  through  the 
good  fortune  of  their  language,  but  in  spite  of  its  disadvan- 
tages, by  the  inspiration  of  the  great  truths  of  the  Reformation 
and  the  political  struggles  of  past  times. 

Sut  looking  for  a  moment  to  the  incidental  disadvantages  of 
a  homogeneous  language,  where  the  same  root  does  duty  in  all 
words,  high  and  low,  and  so  the  high  may  seem  in  danger  of 
losing  something  of  their  prestige  from  this  association,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  proportion  as  the  association 
is  extensive,  the  bond  becomes  light  As  a  clergyman,  be- 
cause he  belongs  to  the  whole  of  humanity,  can  go  through  all 
ranks  and  acquire  no  social  taint  from  his  companionship  with 
the  lowest,  so  these  true  human  roots  of  language  have  the 
freedom  of  the  whole  realm  of  life  and  thought,  and  suffer  no 
debasement  by  the  lowliest  service.  Even  in  the  English 
language,  where  the  association  is  much  more  strict,  a  word 
will  instantly  divest  itself  of  all  that  is  unseemly  in  its  antece- 
dents, when  called  by  adequate  authority  to  do  service  in  a 
higher  sphere.  A  word  that  seems  fastened  to  the  narrowest 
rustic  use,  suggestive  only  of  bullocks  and  him  that  bandleth 
the  goad,  asserts  at  once  its  freedom  when  summoned  by  a 
master  to  an  unwonted  service ;  it  casts  off  the  exuvise  of  the 
clpwDi  and  oonaortB  with  princes  like  one  to  the  manner  bom. 
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"  CromweU,  our  chief  of  men,  who  through  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractious  rude, 
Guided  by  Mth  and  matchless  fortitude, 
To  peace  and  truth  thy  glorious  way  hast  ploughed.'' 

Now  when  we  pass  to  a  homogeneous  language  like  the 
German,  where  a  root  is  associated  with  the  multitude  of  its 
possible  products  bj  a  far  slighter  bond  than  in  English,  we 
ought  to  make  the  largest  allowance  for  the  freedom  with 
which  a  word  may  stand,  at  each  post  of  duty,  undamaged  by 
any  shadow  cast  by  its  antecedent  uses.  When  we  read,  in 
Luther's  version  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm, 

**  Du  salbest  mein  Haupt," 

though  the  verb  in  the  German  language  serves  all  the  lowly 
uses  that  it  does  in  English,  we  must  not  suppose  that  to  a 
German  mind  the  verse  is  redolent  of  dead  flies,  as  it  might  be 
to  an  Englishman. 

If  we  go  into  the  Low  Dutch,  the  case  seems  even  woree. 
There  the  verb  used,  if  we  remember  right,  is  "  grease  ;"  but 
the  Hollander,  to  whom  it  is  vernacular,  and  plays  many  parts 
in  his  experience,  suffers  no  strain  on  his  associations  by  the 
use  of  it  in  this  particular  case,  as  an  Englishman  would  do,  by 
admitting  an  etymological  translation. 

A  discussion  respecting  the  fitness  and  value  of  one  lan- 
guage compared  with  another  must  resolve  itself  at  length 
into  a  comparison  of  the  people  who  use  it ;  for  as  a  language, 
whatever  may  have  been-  its  origin,  is  actually  the  expression 
of  a  people's  life,  it  will  in  general  be  adequate  to  express  that 
life.  Hie  exceptions  we  should  naturally  suppose  to  lie  against 
languages  of  a  composite  character  where  the  free  formative 
instinct  has  been  checked  by  conflicting  tendencies  and  by 
external  obstructions. 

The  most  careful  and  extended  examination  has  led  the  au- 
thor to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  accessions  to  the  English 
vocabulary  for  the  last  century  have  been  mostly  from  other 
sources  than  the  Saxon,  the  actual  use  is  now  much  more 
Saxon  than  it  was  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  this  fact  leads  hiui 
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to  the  hope  that  the  prejadice  against  some  Saxon  roots  and 
forms,  whicli  are  now  obsolete,  maj  yet  give  way,  and  our 
speech  be  farther  enriched  from  this  neglected  source.  Espe- 
cially the  author  hopes  that  our  poetic  language  may  be  en- 
larged by  the  use  of  Saxon  forms  or  inflexional  endings,  giving 
us  a  more  free  use  of  the  Feminine  cadence  in  poetry,  from 
which  it  is  now  almost  excluded. 

There  are  great  difficulties  in  th^  realization  of  either  of 
these  hopes.  As  to  obsolete  Saxon  roots,  it  is  against  the  whole 
genius  of  our  language  to  admit  them  for  the  expression  of  new 
ideas.  It  is  the  law  of  the  language,  when  a  new  distinction  is 
made  and  a  new  word  admitted  to  mark  it,  to  leave  the  Saxon 
in  possession  of  the  old,  more  general  and  familiar  idea,  and 
to  pass  the  new  or  more  refined  notion  into  the  keeping  of  a 
word  drawn  from  other  sources^  The  learned  languages  have 
a  sort  of  preemption  right  to  the  new  idete.  The  admission  of 
Saxon  inflexional  forms  to  enrich  and  vary  our  poetic  vocabu- 
lary seems  hardly  more  probable.  For  various  reasons,  the 
times  are  not  favorable  for  new  devices  in  poetic  language. 
The  age  is  too  earnest  to  tolerate  any  sort  of  lazy  literature, 
•and  the  hunger  for  melody  which  such  devices  would  seek  to 
supply  is  met  by  the  universal  cultivation  of  music. 

The  fate  of  those  who  have  tried  innovations  may  warn 
those  who  think  there  is  hope  in  this  direction.  Tennyson  has 
used  a  few  obsolete  words,  and  in  every  instance  removed 
himself  farther  irom  the  sympathies  of  the  common  mind. 
He  learned  and  unlearned  are  alike  offended.  .The  use  of  such 
'devices  proclaims  at  once  that  the  reader  is  not  treated  as  a 
■man,  but  as  one  of  a  select  class,  and  the  reader's  lingering 
.faith  in  the  poet's  honesty  and  inspiration  dies  out. 

We  have  as  little  expectation  that  Anglo-Saxon  *or  Icelandic 
rforms  of  metre  will  be  established  among  us  in  consequence 
of  the  study  of  these  languages.  The  advantages  of  such 
;  studies  we  do  not  doubt,  but  they  will  be  found  in  quite  other 
.ways,  we  think,  than  in  an  adoption  of  their  forms  of  vereifi- 
♦cation.  To  present  the  case,  however,  as  strongly  as  we  can 
in  favor  of  these  metres,  we  extract  two  exquite  specimens, 
given  by  the  author,  as  imitations  of  Icelandic  verse  : 
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*'  SofUj  now  are  sifting 
Snows. on  landscape  frozen. 
Thiddy  &11  the  flakelets, 
Feathery-light,  together 
Shower  of  silver  pouring 
I  Soundless  all  around  us, 
.Field  and  river  folding 
Fair  in  mantle  serest 

"  Olad  in  garment  doud-wrougfat,  t 
Covered  light  ahove  her, 
Calm  in  oooline  slumbers 
Cradled,  earth  hath  laid  her, 
So  to  rest  in  silence, 
Sife  from  heats  that  chafe  her. 
Till  her  troubled  pulses 
Truer  beat^  and  fewer. 

"Every  throb' is  over, 

All  to  stillness  fallen  ! 
[Flowers  upon  her  forehead 

Fb'ng  not  yet,  0  spring-time  !^' 

Still  yet  stay  awhile,  too, 

Summer  &ir,  thy  coming ! 

Linger  yet  still  longer, 
i^Lest  thou  break  her  resting.'' 

The  following  mosaic  is  compacted  with  no  less  cunning  : 

"RollIOriU!  forever! 
Rest  not,  lest  thy  wavelets, 
Sheen  as  shining  crystal. 
Shrink  and  sink  to  darkness  I 
Wend  with  winding  border. 
Wide  aside  still  turning, 
Qreen  o'ergrown  with  grasses, 
Gay  as  May  with  blossoms — 

• 

"  Toward  yon  towered  castle. 
Time  ana  rhvme  renowned. 
Lightlv  let  thy  waves  then 
Leap  the  steepy  ledges. 
Pour  in  purest  silver 
Proudly,  loudly  over, 
Dancing  down  with  laughter 
Dashing,  flashing  onward, 

**  Singing  songs  unendine, 
Sw^  replete  with  gladness^ 
Drape  with  dripping  mosses, 
I  Dell  and  fell  o'enianging. 
Lave  with  living  water 
[Lowlv  growing  sedges. 
Till  thy  toil-worn  current 
Tometh,  yoaming,  sea-ward.** 
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The  exqnUite  beaaty  of  these  devices  must  not  be^ile  ns 
from  saying  that  they  are  more  like  ingenious  play  tlian  like 
song.  The  mental  picture  is  continnally  eluding  the  reader^s 
grasp  throngh  the  little  coquetries  of  the  rhythm.  The  breath- 
ing cannot  be  unconstrained  and  healthful  where  there  is  so 
much  self-conscious  beating  of  the  pulse. 

We  believe  this  work  will  afford  important  stimulus  and  aid 
to  every  thorough  student  of  the  English  language,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  author  will  bring  before  the  public  the 
results  of  his  more  minute  and  extended  studies  in  the  same 
iield. 


Airr.   IX.— ABESSINIA. 

Letter  from  the  Rev.  Db.  Kkapf,  the  cdehraied  Missionary  ctnd 
Explorer  in  Africa;  communicated  hy  Joseph  Tracy,  D. D. 

[At  length,  in  a  letter  dated  ^  Richen,  near  Bfile,  Switzerland, 
Oct  4, 1859,"  from  the  celebrated  missionary  and  explorer,  Dr. 
L.  Krapf,  to  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Worcester,  D.D.,  of  Salem,  Mass., 
we  have  some  intelligible  and  accurate  information  from  this 
region  of  vague  and  doubtful  reports.  We  must  preface  it,  . 
however,  by  a  few  geographical  and  historical  statements. 

Strictly  speaking,  Abessinia  is  not  a  kingdom,  but  a  large 
region,  containing  several  kingdoms.  It  is  the  elevated  pla- 
teau and  mountain  region,  in  which  all  the  eastern  confluents 
of  the  Nile  have  their  rise.  Its  ancient  Arabic  name  is 
Habesh ;  whence  the  Latin  Abassia,  and  by  still  farther  cor- 
ruptions, Abessinia  and  Abyssinia.  The  Habesh,  like  our  term, 
"  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi,"  never  had  any  precise  bound- 
aries. Slaves  from  this  region  are  known  in  Egypt,  Arabia, 
and  India,  as  Habashi,  or  Hubshee,  in  distinction  from  the 
Shankala,  Dokko,  and  other  negroes. 

About  1400  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  Nile  receives  from  the 
douth-east,  its  first  confluent,  the  Atbarah,  the  Astaboras  of 
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Ptolemy  i  called  also  el  Mokada,  Bahr  el  Aswad,  or  Black 
river,  and  Takkazie.  Around  its  head-waters  is  the  kingdom  of 
Tigre,  the  capital  of  which  is  Gondar.  This  is  the  domain  of 
the  young  king  Theodore,  so  often  mentioned  within  a  few 
years,  as  "  King  of  Abyssinia." 

About  200  miles  south-east  from  Gondar  is  Ankobar,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Shoa,  around  the  head-waters  of  the 
Blue  Nile,  the  river  explored  by  Bruce.  The  King  of  Shoa 
was  often,  a  few  years  since,  called  the  "  King  of  Abyssinia," 
and  Shoa  regarded  as  the  leading  state ;  but  Shoa  is  now  sub- 
stantially under  the  control  of  Theodore,  King  of  Tigre,  and 
ecclesiastically  subject  to  the  Archbishop  Abba  Salama,  at 
Gondar. 

The  latitude  of  Gondar  is  about  12^  80'  north ;  of  Ankobar, 
0*>  35'.  South  of  Shoa,  extending  to  about  lat.  5^  N.,  are  the 
petty  kingdoms  of  Guragie,  or  Gurague,  Kambat,  Enarea, 
Kaffa,  Yangaro,  (called  also  Gingero  and  Zindero,)  Sidama, 
and  others,  all  classed  as  Christian,  and  all  within  the  limits  of 
H&besh.  These  kingdoms  have  been  the  principal  seat  of  the 
eastern  slave-trade.  At  Enarea,  slaves  cost  less  than  a  dollar 
each  in  European  goods.  They  were  carried  through  Guragie 
and  Shoa  to  Massowah,  Tajura,  and  SiCila,  on  the  Bed  Sea, 
and  thence  into  Arabia,  and  eastward  as  far  as  Persia,  at  the 
rate,  sometimes,  of  20,000  a  year.  Theodore  of  Tigre,  Dr. 
Krapf  informs  us,  since  obtaining  the  mastery  of  Shoa,  has  in- 
terdicted this  traffic ;  but  some  part  of  it  may  still  go  on,  from 
the  more  southern  kingdoms,  by  a  more  southern  route,  to 
Zeila.  From  this  region,  too,  the  natives  say,  coffee  was  fii^st 
introduced  into  Arabia ;  and  to  this  day,  a  large  part  of  the 
Mocha  coffee  of  commerce  is  the  product  of  this,  its  native 
land,  as  is  well  known  to  American  traders,  who  sometimes  are 
obliged  to  wait  for  weeks  at  Aden,  in  Arabia,  till  it  can  be  pro- 
cured from  Africa.  The  habits  of  the  people  are,  to  a  great 
extent,  pastoral.  Except,  perhaps,  Tigre,  all  these  kingdoms, 
especially  the  soutliern,  have  been  overrun  by  the  pagan 
Gallas,  from  the  south,  whose  incursions  commenced  about  the 
year  1500 ;  but  they  have  in  some  degree  recovered ;  many  of 
the  Gallas  have  been  subdued,  some  reduced  to  slavery,  and 
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some  compelled  to  accept  the  forms  of  AbesBiniah  Christ- 
ianity. 

In  1826,  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  sent  the 
Bev.  Samuel  Gobat,  now  Bishop  Oobat  of  Jerusalem,  and  Bev. 
Christian  Kugler,  to  Egypt,  to  attempt  a  mission  in  Abessinia. 
They  took  with  them  portions  of  the  Bible,  printed  by  tlie 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Amharic,  the  vernacular 
of  Tigre  and  Shoa,  and  perhaps  other  Christian  kingdoms. 
Arriving  at  Massowah,  on  the  Bed  Sea,  December  28,  1829, 
they  were  well  received,  and  permitted  to  reside  at  Adowa,  in 
Tigre.  Dr.  Krapf  joined  this  mission  in  1837.  Some  opposi- 
tion had  shown  itself  among  the  ecclesiastics;  and  the  arrival 
of  a  French  and  an  Italian  priest  in  March,  1838,  to  revive  the 
old  Papal  mission,  produced  an  excitement  before  which  they 
were  obliged  to  retire.  Messrs.  Krapf  and  Isenberg  having 
been  invited  by  the  King  of  Shoa,  then  regarded  as  the  domi- 
nant power,  of  which  Tigre  was  considered  a  province,  reached 
Shoa  by  way  of  Zeila,  May  31,  1839.  Mr.  Isenberg  left  in 
November.  Dr.  Krapf  remained,  with  hopeful  prospects,  till 
the  mission  was  interrupted  by  difficulties  which  arose  in  1842. 
After  an  abortive  attempt  to  return,  in  company  of  others,  to 
Tigre,  by  way  of  Massowah,  he  was  employed  to  commence  a 
mission  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  He  arrived  at  Zanzibar 
January  7, 1844,  and  in  1846,  with  the  Bev.  J.  Bebman,  com- 
menced a  mission  at  Babbai  Mpia,  (New  or  Good  Babbai,) 
near  Mombas,  lat.  4P  south.  After  much  preparatory  labor; 
and  important  explorations  in  the  regions  since  explored  by 
Burton  and  Speke,  the  failure  of  his  health  obliged  him  to  re- 
turn to  Europe.  So  much  from  other  sources  by  way  of  in- 
troduction. What  follows*  is  from  his  letter,  which  is  written 
in  English.— J.  T.] 

*^  After  my  return  to  Rabbai  Mpia,  my  headquarters  in  the  Wanika  coun- 
try, I  was  seized  by  sickness  and  compelled  to  return  to  Europe  in  1858, 
leariog  my  fellow-laborers,  Messrs.  Rebman  and  Erhardt,  on  the  station. 
After  restoration,  I  started  again  for  the  east  coast  of  Africa;  but  took  my 
way  to  Jerusalem,  to  see  Bishop  Qobat^  my  former  colleague  in  Abyssinia. 
My  intention  was,  to  take  one  of  his  missionaries  with  me,  to  Abyssinia, 
where  I  wished  to  introduce  him  with  the  new  and  friendly  ruler,  in  whoso 
country  the  Protestant  mission,  brc^en  up  in  1888,  seemed  to  be  renewed 
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with  better  soocesBL  Hainng  met  the  new  and  energetic  King  Theodoros,  and 
having  received  from  him  the  firm  promise  that  he  would  patronize  the  mis- 
sionary to  be  sent  by  Bishop  Gobat,  I  resolved  upon  taking  my  route  south- 
ward to  Shoa,  Garague,  Kambat,  and  the  other  countries  where  I  knew  I 
would  meet  with  Christian  remnants  shut  up  by  the  pagan  Gallas.  I  hoped 
to  find  an  outlet  somewhere  about  Barawa,  whence  I  might  proceed  by 
water  to  Rabbai  Mpia.  But  circumstances  rendered  it  necessary  to  return 
from  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia,  [of  Tigre,]  to  Sennar  on  the  banks 
of  the  Blue  River,  and  thence  to  Nubia  and  Egypt  Whilst  travelling,  at  the 
hottest  season  of  the  year,  at  the  temperature  of  120''  Fahrenheit,  on  the  ' 
sandy  plain  between  Sennar  and  Khartum,  (on  the  juncture  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Rivers,)  I  got  a  stroke  of  the  sun,  which,  though  it  did  not,  by 
God's  mercy,  put  an  end  to  my  life,  yet  compelled  me  to  leave  Africa  alto- 
gether in  September,  1855." 

[He  repaired  to  Komthal,  a  Moravian  settlement  near  Stutt- 
gart, in  Wurtembiirg,  his  native  country,  obtained  a  dismission 
from  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  married,  (having  lost  his 
first  wife  at  Zanzibar,)  and  spent  his  time  in  labors  for  the  edi- 
fication of  his  neighbors,  and  in  literary  labors,  '*  among 
which,"  he  says,  "  I  may  especially  enumerate  Travels  in  East 
Africa  during  the  years  1837-1855 ;  in  two  volumes,  (102^ 
pages,)  in  the  German  language.  '  This  work  left  the  press  in 
September,"  1858.  An  abridged  edition  of  this  work,  in  Eng- 
lish, with  a  map  and  engravings,  will  shortly  be  published  by 
Mr.  Triibner  &  Co.,  Pater  Noster  Row,  London." 

Having  recovered  his  health,  he  has  become  pastor  in  the 
Deaconesses  Institution  at  Eichen,  near  Bdle,  a  director  of  an 
Asylum  for  converted  Boman  Catholic  priests  fitting  for  Pro- 
testant Evangelical  labors,  and  is  connected  with  the  Pilgrim 
Missionary  Institution,  at  Chrishona,  which  gives  literary,  theo- 
logical, and  mechanical  instruction  to  young  men  for  mission- 
ary life,  of  whom  "  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  London 
have  engaged  a  number  for  their  new  mission  in  the  Haussa 
country,  in  Western  Africa ;  Bishop  Gobat  has  engaged  about 
seven  brethren  for  Abyssinia ;  Prince  Lieven,  in  Eussia,  has 
selected  a  few  for  his  serfs  in  Kurland ;  the  Scottish  Jewish 
Missionary  Society  will  send  a  few  to  Thessalonica,  among  the 
Jews  and  Greeks ;  and  a  goodly  number "  have  been  sent  to 
Texas  and  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  to  labor  among 
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German  emigrants.  Still,  he  feels  himself  ^' actuated  bj  a 
strong  desire  for  resuming  missionary  duties  in  any  foreign 
country ;  most  cheerfully,  of  course,  in  Eastern  Africa,  whose 
languages,  habits,  etc.,  I  fully  know  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance." He  would  gladly  labor  in  connection  with  any  Mission- 
ary Society  of  a  decided  evangelical  character.    He  writes:] 

^*  I  often  pray  God,  that  he,  of  his  infinite  wisdom,  power,  and  mercy, 
would  direct  my  path  once  more  to  the  scattered  Christian  remnants  in  the 
south  of  Ahyssinia,  where  they  are  shut  up  on  mountains  from  their  Abys- 
sinian co-religionists.  I  feel  conyinced  that  these  lost  sheep  would  be  suscq>- 
tiblc  of  the  Gospel  much  more  than  the  Abjssinians  whose  country  is  now 
open  to  Protestant  missionaries,  since  King  Theodoros  has  taken  the  lead  of 
the  reformation  of  this  church,  by  charging  his  priests  to  read  henceforth 
the  Amharic  Bible,  (the  Amharic  language  being  that  of  the  people,)  and  no 
more  the  Ethiopic,  which  the  conunon  people  cannot  understand.  The  king 
is  on  the  best  terms  with  Bishop  Gobafs  missionaries,  who  are  laboring 
among  the  Falashas  (Jews)  and  Christians  in  Western  Abyssinia.  But  what 
I  mean  is,  that  one  separate  society  should  take  the  reviyal  of  the  southern 
remnants,  (in  Shoa,  Gurague,  Kambat,  Wolamo,  and  Kafia,)  as  well  as  the 
mission  of  the  six  or  eight  millions  of  Gallas,  into  its  hands,  and  prosecute 
the  Lord^s  work  sereral  hundred  miles  to  the  south  of  Gondar,  where 
Gobafs  missionaries  are  concentrated.  The  missionaries  of  this  separate 
society  could  proceed  to  the  southern  regions  either  along  the  banks  of  the 
Nile,  or  more  direct  from  the  British  possession  at  Aden  to  Shoa,  through 
the  Adal  country,  starting  from  Tadjoura  or  Seila  on  the  East  African  coast 

'*  True,  the  difficulties  would  be  great ;  but  the  blessing  would  be  sure, 
for  the  Lord  has  manifest  thoughts  of  peace  upon  Africa  every  where.  When 
r  was  in  Shoa,  (1839-il2,)  there  was  a  great  despot  ruling  over  that  country 
and  the  adjacent  region ;  but  now  Shoa  has  become  a  dependency  of  the 
reforming  Ring  Theodoros,  who  would  facilitate  the  movements  of  mission- 
aries toward  the  south.  Both  himself  and  his  Archbishop,  Abba  Salam^ 
who  was  brought  up  in  the  mission  school  at  Cairo,  have  the  conversion  of 
the  Gallas  at  heart,  and  a  Protestant  mission  could  be  conmienoed  by  any 
society  which  has  the  means  and  the  men  for  commencing  operations. 
Gobat^s  private  means  are  too  limited  to  extend  his  activity  beyond  Amhara, 
[Tigre  and  Shoa;]  and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  is  so  much  taken  up 
by  their  increasing  missions  in  India,  Western  Africa,  and  other  quarters, 
that  it  has  no  inclination  to  resume  missionary  labors  in  Abyssinia,  notwith- 
standing the  bright  prospects  opening  in  that  country.  Therefore,  I  would 
strongly  appeal  to  the  Christians  of  N.  America,  and  recommend  to  them 
the  perishing  millions  of  Christians  and  pagans  in  Eastern  Central  Africa. 
The  Romanists  would  gladly  occupy  this  interesting  mission  field,  if  Theo- 

tros  would  permit  them  entrance  into  his  dominions  and  beyond.     When 
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I  ma  in  Shoa,  the  daye  trade  was  still  in  its  full  force ;  but  Theodores  has 
put  a  stop  to  it  by  cutting  it  off  forerer.  This  is  a  great  help  to  mission- 
aries in  those  region. 

*'The  country  of  Shoa  and  beyond  [southward]  is  extremely  healthy, 
situated  6000  to  8000  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  people  pursue 
agricultural  and  pastoral  habits.  The  means  of  subsistence  for  missionaries 
would  be  yarious  and  cheap,  and  an  unmarried  man  can  scarcely  require 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars  to  liye  upon  for  one  year,  without  putting 
himself  to  inconyenience  or  priyation.  Only  the  trayelling  firom  the  coast  to 
the  interior  would  inyolye  some  expenditure.  The  temperature  at  Ankobar, 
the  capital  of  Shoa,  was  between  46°  at  the  lowest  and  72°  at  the  maximum 
of  Fahrenheit  I  feel  assured  that  the  Southern  Abessinian  countries,  as 
well  as  the  regions  of  the  Galla,  will  one  day  harbor  European  emigrants, 
when  the  stream  of  emigration  to  America  has  ceased  to  flow,  in  consequence 
of  oyer-teeming  populations  in  the  New  World." 

[It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Krapf  uses  the  common  English 
spelling,  "  Abyssinia,"  in  every  instance  except  the  last,  where 
he  writes,  as  the  best  authorities  now  do,  ''  Abessinian."  He 
uses  the  name,  sometimes  as  if  it  included  only  the  dominions 
of  Theodore,  Tigre  and  Shoa,  and  sometimes  as  including  also 
the  more  southern  Christian  countries.  He  takes  no  notice  of 
the  great  expense  of  transporting  heavy  articles  for  missionary 
use,  to  Shoa,  either  from  Zeila,  an  ascent  of  some  6000  feet  in 
300  miles,  or  some  2000  miles  up  the  Nile  and  its  branches; 
nor  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  the  uncertainty  of  the 
continuanx^  of  Theodore's  power,  or  the  uncertain  character  of 
his  successor ;  or  of  the  not  improbable  fact,  that  the  mission, 
to  be  successful,  can  be  attempted  only  by  men  like  himself, 
Livingstone  of  South- Africa,  Bowen  of  Yoruba,  and  a  few 
others,  who  can  go  any  where,  and  who  usually  think  that 
others  may  do  the  same.  Yet,  af^er  all  due  abatements,  his 
suggestions  deserve  to  be  seriously  and  carefully  studied  by 
Missionary  Boards.  The  thing  is  among  the  things  that  are  to 
be  done ;  and  it  is  not  too  soon  for  some  body  to  be  considering 
when,  and  how,  and  by  what  agency,  it  should  be  done.  We 
hope  it  will  not  be  left  to  be  accomplished  by  his  expected 
promiscuous  emigration  from  Europe,  after  all  the  wild  lands 
of  the  Western  continent  are  taken  up. 

There  is  one  favorable  circumstance,  which  Dr.  Erapf  has 
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niaD  MSS^  besides  papyrus  rolls  firom  Egypt  They  are  the  property  of  the  Rus- 
sian govemment^  by  which  he  was  sent  on  this  expedition. 

The  Ignatian  Controversy.  —  German  scholars  are  more  and  more  inclined  to 
accept  the  general  positions  of  Cureton  in  respect  to  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Igna- 
tian Epistles,  yiz. :  that  in  the  three  shorter  Syriac  epistles  we  have  the  original 
frame*  work  of  the  epistles,  and  that  the  seven  were  elaborated  oat  of  these  three. 
During  the  last  year,  Dr.  Lipsius  has  published  essays  on  this  subject,  and  Profl 
Pr.  Weiss  has  continued  his  investigations  in  the  Dettttcke  Zeitaehrifi^  Nov.  1859. 
The  school  of  Baur  rejected  even  the  three ;  Denzinger  and  Uhlhom  still  defend 
the  seven ;  Ritscbl,  Bunsen,  Lipsius  and  Weiss  advocate  the  claims  of  the  three 
Syriac.  It  has  been  shown  that  all  the  citations  before  Eusebius,  viz.,  in  Ireuseus, 
Theophilus  and  Origen,  are  in  the  Syriac  recension.  Eusebius  is  the  first  one  who 
speaks  of  seven  episllea  Lipsius  has  further  shown  that  Jerome  could  not  have 
read  Ignatius,  and  that  Chrysostom  and  the  monk  Johannes  knew  only  what  is 
found  in  the  Sf  riac  recension,  and  that  the  use  of  the  seven  epistles  can  be  traced 
only  to  Theodoretus.  ^e  MSS.  of  Cureton  belong  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
Lipsius  thinks  it  probable  that  the  original  MS.  of  the  two  first  epistles  is  fit}m  the 
last  part  of  the  fourth  century,  and  that  of  the  third  from  the  first  half  of  the  fifth 
century.  At  the  close  of  his  critical  investigations,  Lipsius  also  gives  a  newly- 
revised  text  of  what  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  original  Greek. 

OrimdaX  Literahire  in  Germany. — ^The  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  New-York 
TW&tme,  under  date  Sept  20,  1859,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  various  publi- 
cations, in  the  press  or  projected,  upon  oriental  litcratiire.  Dr.  F  W.  A.  Bemhauer, 
of  the  imperial  library  in  Vienna,  though  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  takes  a  high 
position  among  the  orientalists.  His  first  publication  was  a  German  version  of 
'*The  Forty  Viziers,"  in  1851,  and  he  is  now  preparing  an  edition  of  the  original, 
with  a  glossary  and  notes.  In  1857  he  published,  with  A.  T.  Berlitzch,  the  first 
part  of  a  work  on  the  Sources  of  Servian  History  j  "  a  country  in  which,  I  believe, 
our  own  distinguished  authoress,  Mrs.  Robinson,  was  the  first  to  awaken  an  inter- 
est in  Western  Europe  by  her  collection  of  its  songs  and  poetry."  This  first  part 
was  a  history  of  the  battle  on  the  river  Marczza,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  under 
Murad  I. :  the  second  part,  in  preparation,  will  *'  contain  an  account  of  the  battle 
of  Angora  in  the  original  Persian  text,  with  German  and  Servian  translations  ex- 
cerpted fix)m  the  Zafemame,  or  Book  of  Victory,  a  biography  of  Timur  the  Tartar, 
or  Tamerlane."  Another  work,  which  he  is  now  publishing,  is  The  Book  of  the 
Two  Gardens,  or  News  of  Two  Governments,  biographies  of  the  Sultans  Nourad- 
din  and  Saladin,  by  the  Shaf  utan,  Abu  Shamali,  of  the  thirteenth  century.  This 
work  is  now  appearing  in  the  feuilleton  of  an  Arabic  newspaper  of  Beirut  In  the 
Journal  AsiaJUque  he  is  also  publishing  an  essay  on  the  Police  System  of  the  Arabs, 
Persians  and  Turks  in  the  thirteenth  century  with  reference  to  the  office  of  Mvh- 
tasib,  or  superintendent  of  markets  and  police.  Another  work  upon  which  he  is 
engaged  is  a  biography  of  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  compiled  fipom  original  MSS. 
and  documents.  A  part  of  this,  viz.,  extracts  from  the  daily  journal  of  Solymao^s 
campaign  in  Hungary,  in  1528,  against  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  and  to  reinstate 
Zapolya,  was  printed  last  year  as  a  present  to  the  Philological  Congress  which  met 
ut  Vienna.  It  is  said  to  be  the  only  MS.  copy  in  existence,  and  made  a  part  of 
Von  Hammer's  collection.    Dr.  Bemhauer  is  also  employed  upon  an  edition  of  the 
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Risdla  Guhwar^jaof  Iln  Zaidun,  rizier  of  Cordova  in  the  eleventh  centuiy,  and  in 
the  front  rank  of  the  Spanish-Moorish  poeta.  This  Risdla  is  a  memorial  addressed 
hj  him  m  person  to  Ibn  Gahwar,  Dictator  of  Cordova ;  fiill  of  materials  illustrating 
the  histoiy  and  poetrf  of  the  Mohammedans.  It  was  edited  in  the  fourteenth 
century  by  an  Arabic  philidogisti  Salahadin  as-Safadi;  and  in  1831,  Pro£  Meyens 
of  Lejden,  published  a  specimen  of  it  It  is  to  be  issued  bj  Brockhaus,  of  Leip- 
■C  edited  from  various  MSS. 

ProC  GuBtav  WeU  has  published  volume  1  of  a  History  of  the  Ahassidea  CaiiphB 
cfEgfpi,  a  continuation  of  his  general  History  of  the  Moslem  CaHpks.  The  period 
is  that  of  the  wars  of  the  Crusaders  in  Egypt 

fbr^eriea  ofJohnBwtyairk — Some  Roman  Catholic  writers  have  recently  revived 
the  olten  disproved  allegation,  that  Bunyan's /VZpnm^  Progress  is  a  forgery  copied 
from  an  dd  Popish  work  on  Popery.  Mr.  Greorge  Offor,  the  editor  of  Bunyan,  and 
familiar  with  all  the  literature^  sets  the  matter  again  at  rest  The  work  in  question 
is  De  GmleviUe^s  Pilgrimage  of  the  SotU,  translated  and  printed  by  Caxton  in  1483 ; 
he  also  wrote  the  Pilgrimage  of  Man,  printed  by  Fawkes  in  1506.  These  are  hot 
parts  of  the  ftiU  work  of  De  GuUeville,  which  was  styled  Le  Bomant  des  trots  Pek' 
rmages;  besides  the  above  two,  the  only  ones  translated,  the  third  pilgrimage  was 
**  that  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  The  book  was  written  in  1330,  and  printed  at 
Lyons  in  1485.  This  Pilgrimage  of  (he  SotU,  of  which  Mr.  Ofibr  gives  an  analysis 
in  his  introduction  to  Bunyan,  **  commences  where  Bunyan  ends,  and  shows  the 
soul's  horrid  estate  for  thousands  of  years  in  purgatory,  until  released  on  the  inter- 
cenoD  of  the  Virgin  Mary."  The  late  Mr.  Nathaniel  Hill,  who  had  studied  this 
Htenture  very  fully,  says  that  De  Guileville^s  Pilgrimage  of  Man  is  really  the  work 
which  Bunyan^s  most  resembles ;  but  **  that  the  allegory  which  becomes  in  the 
hands  of  Bunyan  a  fascinating  narrative  Aill  of  vitality  and  Christian  doctrine,  ia^  in 
the  woric  of  De  GuileviUe  only  a  cold  and  lifeless  dialogue  betw^n  abstract  and 
UDfmbodied  qualitiea"  This  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul  has  been  translated  anew  by 
Miss  Cathaflne  Isabella  Cost  GuiUawne  de  OuileviUes  Second  Pilgrimage,  enti- 
tled, The  Booke  of  the  Pylgrymage  of  the  SovoU,  translated  (as  is  supposed)  from 
the  French  by  Lydgate,  an.  1413,  and  printed  by  Caxton,  an.  1483,  with  illumin- 
ations from  the  MS.  copy  in  the  British  Museum. 

Researches  cmd  Discoveries  in  the  Levant  Jay  Charles  Newton,  is  announced  in  one 
vdume;  Bentley.  The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  work  is  the  account  of  the 
Mausoleum  of  Halicamayus  discovered  by  him,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  in 
the  British  Museum. 

Akxandrine  Codex :  Codex  A. — ^The  Messrs.  Triibner  have  issued  proposals  for 
the  publication  of  an  accurate  edition  of  this  valuable  Codex,  ascribed  to  the  fifth 
century.  The  mismng  portions,  viz..  Matt  1:1  to  25  :  6,  John  6  :  50  to  8  :  52, 
2  Cor.  4  :  13  to  12  :  6,  will  be  supplied.  It  is  to  be  reproduced  in  modem  type, 
bat  retaining  its  peculiar  orthography  with  the  exception  of  contractions.  This  M^. 
was  given  to  Charles  I.  in  1628  by  Cyril  Lucaris,  then  Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and 
Bfterwards  of  Constantinople.  It  is  in  the  British  Museum.  A  &c-simile  was 
published  by  Woide  in  1786 :  the  Old  Testament  by  Baber,  1819.  It  has  nine 
thousand  variations  firom  ihe  text  of  Mill,  including  peculiarities  of  orthography. 
Maroeooordato,  a  member  of  the  Conunission  for  the  reduction  of  the  Civil  Code 
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of  Greeee,  has  pablished  in  modem  Greek  a  History  of  Rusnan  LeffidaMon  from 
tlie  most  remote  to  the  moet  recent  tunes. 

DBcfaevdet  Effandi  has  just  pobhshed  at  OoDStantmople  the  first  fixir  yolomes  of 
his  Hiitory  of  Tktrkeff,  and  the  work  is  reported  to  sell  wdL  Srents  are  tnaoed  in 
these  Tolames  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighteoith  oentorj. 

The  Bohemian  dramatist,  Wensel  Klicpera,  died  at  Pragoe,  Sept  16, 1859. 

The  archduke  FerdinaDd  Max,  of  Austria,  son-in-law  of  Leopold  of  Belgium,  has 
pabliriied  six  Tolomes  of  TrateelB  in  Greeot^  i2a/y,  e<c,  fixr  private  dicolatioiL 

The  Society  of  the  Hague  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Religion  has  awarded 
to  A.  B&rille,  pastor  of  the  Wallon  church  at  Botterdam,  its  prise  fi>r  the  best 
essay  on  the  Groepel  of  Matthew  in  Relation  to  the  JDo^  of  the  presbyter  Johannes, 
mentioned  by  Papias  and  Busebius.  Among  the  topics  proposed  ibr  fotore  prizes 
are:  A  History  of  the  Doctrine  of  Moral  Freedom;  A  Qbrtory  of  MateriaHam,  with 
the  Causes  thereof;  on  the  Doctrine  of  Immortality ;  AnBxaminatiooof  the  Views 
of  the  School  of  Tubingen;  on  the  Development  and  Influence  of  the  Idea  of  Sin ; 
and  a  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Contents  of  the  Talmud.  Badi  prize  is  of  four 
faimdred  guflders.    Communications  to  D.  W.  A.  van  Hangel,  in  Leyden. 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Bihiiogra^hieal  Natieea  of  aU  the  Works  by  Jesmi 
Writers^  edited  by  Augustin  and  Alois  de  Becker,  has  been  published  at  Liege. 
This  publication  was  begun  in  1853. 

The  Theoiof;ia  DogmaUoa  of  Archbishop  Kenrick,  of  Baltimore,  is  now  in  the 
ooaree  of  republication  at  Malines,  Belgium,  in  3  T(d&  8va 

A  fidl  History  qfths  RashoHmiks^  or  Russian  Dissenters,  has  been  publidied  at  St. 
Petersbuigfa  by  SditscbapofT.  It  embraces  a  sketdi  of  the  Russian  Chuioh  during 
the  seventeenth  and  a  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  dissenters  are  now 
treated  with  great  leniency ;  the  government  protects  them  from  local  persecutioa. 
The  Emperor  has  issued  an  edict,  obliging  the  bishops  of  tiie  Greek  Church  to  con- 
secrate the  bishops  and  priests  of  these  dissenters. 

A  Swedish  theologian,  Petreli,  has  made  a  new  discovery  about  the  number 
666  in  Rev.  13  :  18.  He  proves  that  it  applies  to  the  Mormon,  Joseph  Smith.  In 
Hebrew,  tiie  letters  of  Ssuth^s  name  just  make  out  the  number.  Joseph  Smith  is 
the  "  beast"  and  the  "  &lse  prophet.''  Those  curious  in  such  matters  will  find  the 
evidence  in  a  letter  of  Dr.  Heinnordh,  of  linkdping,  to  Pro£  J.  P.  Lange^  published 
in  the  DaOsche  ZeUschrifi,  Sept.  24,  1859. 

The  sixth  volume  of  Ausbrialav's  History  of  Peter  Ihs  Oreat  is  announced  at  St. 
Petersburg.  It  is  said  to  be  very  full  on  that  hitherto  obscure  point,  the  condem- 
nation of  the  Caoserewitch  Alexis ;  all  the  papers  about  this  event  having  been 
put  at  the  diiqwaal  of  the  author  by  the  Russian  government. 

The  Provisional  Government  of  Tuscany  has  {^pointed  a  Commission  to  prepare 
a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  MaochiavellL 


GERMANY. 

Cabl  Rims,  the  great  soientiflc  geographer,  died  in  Berlin,  Sept  28, 1859.  He 
was  bora  inQoedlinbuig,  Ang.  7, 1779 ;  tfaetiiird  son  of  a  plqrsacian  of  high  rqrate. 
His  academical  ednoatioQ  was  in  the  UniverBity  of  Halle.    The  lectures  of  Forster, 
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irfao  had  drcomOATigated  the  globe,  early  turned  his  attention  to  that  branch  of 
menee^  in  whidi  he  attained  such  eminence.  Among  his  earlier  works  were  diarts 
of  BDTOpe,  in  lelieC  In  180t  he  pabliahed,  in  two  vols.,  a  Geographical  and  StatiS' 
^ioal  PiebiTt  ofEwrope,  The  first  yolume  of  his  great  work,  The  Knowledge  of  M« 
Earth  «i  BMion  to  Ifature  and  History^  appeared  in  1816.  In  1820,  he  be- 
came Professor  at  Berlin.  In  1820,  he  wrote  on  The  Biaiofy  of  the  Ewropetm 
NdHona  h^bre  Herodotus,  Tarioos  essajs,  which  he  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Sdenoea  haye^been  collected  in  a  yolnme.  Of  his  larger  work,  the  twenty-fourth 
Tolome  was  pablished  two  months  before  his  death.  They  have  given  a  new 
character  to  geographical  inyeetigations ;  and  all  his  writings  serve  to  illustrate  the 
harmony  between  science  and  religion.  Trained  in  the  most  exact  methods  of 
science,  he  was  also  a  humble,  devout  Christian.  In  his  work  on  Asia  and  Aftica, 
be  often  incidentally  refers  to  the  need  and  value  of  missionary  enterprises.  Pale^ 
tine^  espedally,  was  a  favorite  subject  with  him ;  and  he  loved  to  show  '*  that  the 
union  of  the  greatest  contrasts,  as  to  its  position  in  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  worid, 
is  a  characteristic  peculiarity  of  the  Holy  Land."  In  no  writings  of  the  century 
have  nature,  geography,  history,  civilization,  and  religion,  in  their  mutual  rdations, 
and  as  ibnning  together  one  whole,  been  so  clearly  and  impressively  exhibited. 

F.  Wolf's  Studies  on  Ihe  History  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Literature^  have 
boen  issued  by  Asher,  of  Berlin  in  a  large  volume  of  '74'7  pages,  4f  Thlr.  This  is 
the  most  thorough  work  upon  the  subject  hi  the  German  language ;  the  author 
has  spent  upon  it  many  years  of  labor. 

An  interesting  addition  to  Melancthon^s  biography  is  given  in  a  small  wdrk  of 
It.  Ll  Kock,  on  Helancthon's  Schola  Privata,  a  private  class,  by  which  the  Reformer 
bad,  to  eke  out  his  salary,  which  was  at  first  only  one  hundred  florins.  It  gives 
interesting  sketches  of  his  private  life,  and  of  the  thrift  and  care  of  his  wife,  Katha- 
rina  Slrapp.  This  school  continued  for  ten  years.  '*  Melancthon  was  a  bom  peda- 
gogue,*- says  the  author,  and  justifies  the  position  by  the  details  about  his  course  of 
instruction  and  method  of  discipline. 

Br.  Hagenbach*s  valuable  work  on  the  Lives  and  Writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
Founders  of  the  Reformed  Church,  is  continued  in  the  Biographies  of  John  (Eco- 
lampadius  and  of  Oswald  Myconhis,  the  Reformers  of  Basle,  by  Hagenbach.  The 
work  also  contains  fiill  extracts  from  their  writings. 

Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  has  just  published  a  work  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Beau- 
tiful and  its  BedHzation  in  Nature^  Mind  and  Art^  by  Moritz  Carriere,  which  is 
highly  commended  by  the  critics. 

A  work  has  been  published  at  Leipsic,  on  Empedodes  and  the  Egyptians^  by 
August  Gladisch,  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  the  Notes  and  Criticisms  of  Dr.  W, 
Briigseh  and  Jos.  Paasalaoqua,  to  show  that  Empedodes  had  the  Egyptian  views 
and  philosophy.  Other  similar  researches  have  endeavored  to  trace  the  views  of 
Pythagoras  to  China,  of  Heraditus  to  Zoroaster,  of  the  Eleatics  to  the  East-Indians, 
and  of  Anaxagoras  to  the  Israelites. 

The  Jahrbiicher  fUr  deutsche  Theologie,  Heft  iv.  1859,  has  the  second  part  of 
Bertheau's  article  (pp.  695-686)  on  the  Old  Testament  Prophecy  of  the  Glory  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Israel  in  its  own  Land ;  a  carefbl  review  and  criticism  of  all  the  passages 
bearing  on  this  subject  Weizsacker  Qpntributes  an  essay  on  the  characteristics  of 
the  Gospel  of  John,  (pp.  685-768,)  in  view  of  the  recent  discussions.    Baxman  re* 
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views  and  oomments  on  Dr.  Niedner's  Exposition  of  the  Nature  of  Christianity,  in 
reference  to  the  possibility  of  a  scientific  exposition  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The 
last  article  is  by  Fries,  on  the  first  five  chapters  of  the  book  of  Job,  as  giving  a  key 
to  the  poem. 

The  third  number  of  the  Theologische  Quartalschrift^  1859,  the  Roman  Catholic 
review,  has  a  learned  discuesion  of  the  views  of  Justin  Martyr  on  the  doctrine  of 
Origmal  Sin,  by  ProC  Mattes,  of  fiildesheim.  Professor  Grimm,  of  Ratisbon,  has 
an  essay  on  the  Four  Women  in  the  Genealogy  of  our  Lord. 

The  second  part  of  vol.  35th  of  the  ZeitschHft  fur  PhUosophie  undpliiha.  Kritik, 
edited  by  Fichte,  Ulrici  and  Wirth,  opens  with  a  discussion  by  Adolf  2«eising,  on 
the  Fundamental  Forms  of  Thought  in  Relation  to  the  Primitive  Form  of  Being. 
The  second  essay,  by  Dr.  Wirth,  is  a  very  valuable  treatise  on  the  Relation  of  Art 
to  Morals,  and  the  place  Of  the  philosophy  of  art  in  the  organism  of  the  philosophical 
sciences.  Art,  he  shows,  is»  in  its  very  nature,  subordinate  to  ethics.  The  remain- 
der of  the  nimiber  is  occupied  with  reviews  of  recent  philosophical  works,  and  with 
a  fiill  bibliography  of  current  philosophy,  including  the  articles  in  the  late  Germani 
French,  Italian,  and  English  periodicals. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  die  hisiorische  Theologies  Heft  i.  1860,  has  a  long  and  valuable 
account  of  the  Strasburg  Anabaptists,  1623  to  1543,  by  Timotheus  Wilh.  Rohrich, 
pastor  at  Strasburg.  It  is  derived  from  original  sources,  and  contains  a  Ml  sketch 
of  their  opinions.  The  second  article  is  upon  the  origin  of  the  Helvetic  Formula 
Consensus,  of  1675,  by  Dr.  Alexander  Schweizer,  of  Zurich.  It  is  viewed  in  its 
connection  with  the  history  of  theological  opinion,  and  with  the  views  of  the  Zurich 
divines.  A  valuable  manuscript  of  Heidegger  contributes  some  of  the  best  mate- 
riala  The  third  and  last  article  is  an  account  of  John  Brenz^s  Self-Vindication  of 
bis  Orthodoxy,  by  Dr.  George  Veesenmeyer,  of  Ulm. 

The  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenachaftUche  Theologie^  the  organ  of  the  Tiibingen  school 

in  its  fourth  Heft,  1869,  has  the  conclusion  of  Hilgenfeld*s  discussion  of  the  Gospel 

'  of  John,  in  relation  to  the  later  critical  investigations;  and  also  the  conclusion  of 

Dr.  Baur's  edition  of  Friedrich's  Critical  Investigation  of  the  Commentaries  on 

Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  ascribed  to  the  Abbot  .Toachim,  of  Floris. 

Tlie  first  number  of  the  Studien  und  Ki-itikeUj  for  1860,  contains  the  third  article 
of  a  series  upon  Inspiraium,  by  Rotbe.  It  occupies  one  hundred  pages,  and  is  to 
be  continued.  The  views  expressed  will  not  be  received  by  Christians  in  this 
country ;  but  the  subject  is  of  such  interest  now,  that  all  who  wish  to  hold  their  old 
ground  should  have  an  eye  upon  every  new  article,  especially  when  so  disting^iished 
a  theologian  enters  the  lists.  There  are  some  remarks  by  Prod  Wieseler,  of  Kiel, 
on  the  speaking  with  tongues.  He  holds  that  it  was  an  ecstatic  speech,  not  under- 
stood by  the  hearers.  Pastor  Krummacher,  of  Duisburg,  gives  an  exegesis  of  the 
petition,  DeUver  utfrom  evil  He  would  translate,  instead  of  van  dem  Uebdf  von 
dem  Bosen^  "deliver  us  finom  the  evil  one.**  There  is  a  short  article  by  Kleinert,  on 
the  doctrine  of  inherited  sin  in  the  Old  TestamenL  The  conduaons  are :  1st  The 
doctrine  is  found  in  the  Old  Testament^  but  is  clearly  expressed  only  in  a  few  pas- 
sages. 2d.  It  is  not  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  theocratic  religion,  nor  connected 
with  the  fall  of  Adam,  "  but  it  is  first  found  in  the  advancing  development  of  the 
theocratic-religious  consciousness  upon  the  path  of  speculation."  3.  The  fiict,  how-> 
ever,  of  the  univerBal  sinfulness  is  so  Ihlly  recognized  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the 
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CbrisUan  qpntemplation  can  add  nothiDg  substantially  new.  1  Cor.  15 :  29  and  30 
is  brieflj  remaiked  upon.  The  explanation  is:  What  sliall  tbej  do  who  are 
baptized  ybr  the  dead,  that  is,  if  they  are  to  remain  forever  dead,  never  io  rise.  How 
Tiin  are  an  the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  how  useless  our  labors  and  perils,  if  ibe 
dead  rise  not  There  is  a  remark  by  Umbreit^  on  Gen.  4  :  1.  Bonsen  translates: 
**  I  have  gotten  a  man  with  help  of  the  Eternal ;"  Umbreit  translates:  *'  I  have 
gotten,  I  possess,  as  a  husband,  the  Jehovah."  "  Ich  habe  erworben,  ich  besitze 
•to  ICann,  den  Jehova.''  Her  husband,  as  begetter,  appears  to  her  as  the  mighty 
creator,  Jehovah  himself  She  exclaims,  See  there  I  the  miracle  of  generation  and 
birdi.    The  remainder  of  this  number  is  taken  up  with  criticisms  of  books. 

Works  in  Theology, — ^Dr.  G.  Sartorius,  Soli  Deo  Gloria ;  (a  comparison  of  the 
Latheran  and  Roman  Catholic  doctrine,  with  reference  to  Mubler's  Symbolism.) 
8va  pp.  248.  Dr.  Julius  Kostlin,  Der  Glaube.  Svo,  pp.  522.  Fr.  Roster,  Die 
bibliache  Lehre  von  der  Yersuchung.  Bvo,  pp.  174  Dr.  Fr.  Bhrenfeuchtcr,  Die 
praktische  Theologies  1  Abtheilung.  8vo,  pp.  476.  J.  N.  P.  Oischiuger,  (Rom. 
Oath.)  System  der  christlichon  Glaubcnalehre.  2  Bd.  Die  ontologische  Theologie. 
1  Abtheilung;  (on  the  Attributes.)  8vo,  pp.  350.  D.  Schenkel,  Die  christb'cho 
Dogmatik,  Tom  Standpunkte  des  Gewisscns.  2  Bd.  8vo,  pp.  354. 

BibUeal  Literaiwre, — Diisterdieck,  Die  Oficnbarung  Johannes,  (in  Beyer's  Comm. 
K.  Test)  8to.  pp.  688.  E.  F.  J.  von  Ortenbcrg,  Das  Buch  Sacharja  8vo,  pp.  95. 
K.  F.  Keil,  Bibliache  Archiiologie.  Zweite  H&lfte.  8vo,  pp.  314.  Neander's  Briofe 
an  die  Corinther.  8vo,  pp.  391.  Ebrard,  Die  Briefe  Johannes,  (in  Olshausen's  Com.) 
8vos  pp.  478.  K.  Wiesder,  Galaterbriefe.  Svo,  622.  Ilupfeld,  Psahneu,  3  Bd. 
G.  W.  Hengstensberg,  Der  Fredigor  Salomos.  Svo,  pp.  274.  J.  Bucher,  Loben  Jesu 
Christi.    Pp.  862. 

Pakiatics, — Epiphanii  episcopi  Constantiae,  ed.  G.  Dindorfiu&  Vol.  i.  and  v. 
Pp.  469, 428.  Clementinorum  Epitomae  duae,  cura  A.  R.  II.  Dressel,  (from  Tischen* 
dorf's  MSS.,wHh  Notes  by  Wiesder.)  Svo,  pp.  363.  Ilippolyti  S.,  Reftitaliouis 
omnium  Hseresium  librorum  doccm  quae  supersunt,  ed.  L.  Duncker  et  F.  G.  Schneider. 
Svo,  pp.  582. 

iKrtory.— Dr.  Max  Pertz,  Grandziige  dor  Etbnograpbie.  Svo,  pp.  477.  G.  G. 
Gervinus,  Geschichte  der  19n.  Jahrhundcrts.  iv.  Bd.  (first  part)  Svo,  pp.  440. 
Dr.  a  Bitter,  Die  Erdkunde.  19  TbeiL  (Klein- Asian.)  2d  ed.  Svo,  pp.  121S.  Dr. 
E  Brugscfa,  Histoire  d'Eg3rpt  des  les  premiers  temps  jusqu'sl  nos  jours.  (First 
part:  Egypt  under  its  native  kings.)  4to,  pp.  308.  The  work  will  have  three 
volmnea  <^text,  and  one  of  folio  maps  and  plates.  H.  Handelmann,  Gescbicbte 
von  Brasilien.  8n.  and  9n.  parta  F.  Walter,  Das  alte  Wales.  Svo,  pp.  649.  K. 
Kopke^  Deutsche  Forschungen.  Svo,  pp.  226. 

Phikaoiphy. — Prof.  Dr.  Ruber,  Die  Pliilosophie  d.  Kirchenviiter.  Svo,  pp.  314^ 
J.  G.  von  Quandt,  Wissen  UDd  Seyn.  Svo.  pp.  122.  E.  Rosenkranz,  Wi^senscliafl 
d.  logischen  Idee.  2  Theil.  Svo,  pp.  478.  F.  W.  Tittmann,  Aphorismen  zur  Pbi- 
loaophie.  Svo,  pp.  128.  J.  G.  Erdmann,  Akademischo  Leben  und  Studicn.  Svo. 
Dr.  H.  Bitter,  Die  christlicho  Philosophic  nach  ibrcm  Bogriff,  etc.  bis  auf  die  neucsten 
Zeiten.  2  Band.  Svo,  pp.  891.  C.  F.  Koeppen,  Die  Religion  des  Buddha,  2  Band. 
(The  liama  hierarchy  and  church.)  Svo,  pp.  408. 
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P  R  A  N  cj: . 

Tlie  Annalea  de  PhUoaophie  Ckrttienne,  a  monthlj  periodical,  pnhliahed  in  Pu 
edited  by  A.  Boonettj,  has  for  its  object  to  defend  Christianity  against  infldelil 
on  the  ground  of  historical  and  philosophical  investigatioDS.  It  is  thorooghlj  Bom 
Catholic  in  its  view  of  the  Christian  fiutb.  But  in  many  of  its  able  articles  and  d 
cussioDS  it  occupies  common  ground.  Some  of  the  beat  theological  writers  of  Gal 
olic  France  are  enlisted  as  contributors.  This  collection  of  esMys  has  now  reaeii 
its  59th  yolumei  the  2(Hh  of  the  fourth  series.  It  was  started  to  oppose  the  in 
delitj  which  reigned  in  France  at  the  beginning  of  the  oentvy.  Among  the  artid 
in  later  numbers  of  general  interest  are  a  aeries  of  Researches  on  the  foortaM 
dynasty  of  Maoetbo,  by  M.  F.  Robion,  referring  in  part  to  the  abode  of  the  Isa 
ites  in  £gypt»  and  which  the  author,  following  a  variation  of  the  Septuagint,  mat 
^o  be  three  hundred  yean.  M.  Jules  Mdhl,  of  the  Institute,  gives  an  interesti 
sketch  of  the  Progress  in  the  Study  of  the  Languages  and  History  of  the  OrisB 
liTations  in  the  years  1858, 1859,  giving  an  account  of  the  chief  works  iMoed.  Yi 
unpublished  chapters  of  a  work  on  Russia^  by  Count  Joseph  de  Maistre,  are  fpn 
in  extraetSy  by  Bonaetty.  There  is  also  a  long  and  interesting  account  of  a  din 
eion  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles  Lettres,  which  sprung  up  in  eon 
quence  of  a  memoir  presented  by  M.  Renao,  (of  whose  general  positioa  we  hs 
given  some  account  on  previous  pages,)  on  the  question  of  the  Belief  in  the  Un 
of  God  among  the  primitive  nations.  Many  of  Renan's  objections  are  saiia&clm 
met.  \L  Schoebel  has  an  essay  on  Satan  and  the  Fall,  viewing  the  serpent  m 
personification  of  eviL  H.  Laooeman,  on  the  Origin  and  Antiquity  of  the  Pi^od 
and  the  religious  observances  of  the  Brahmins.  M.  de  Charenc^,  on  the  Origfak 
the  Basque  language. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes  of  SL  Beuve's  History  of  Fort  Royal  have  bi 
issued,  completing  the  work.  The  author  diBCUSses  this  history  rather  fircMi 
general  literary  and  historical  position,  than  under  the  strict  theological  aspe 
but  it  is  still  tiie  best  account  in  the  French  literature  of  this  revived  Augustisl 
ism  in  France. 

The  second  and  last  volume  of  the  works  of  Abaolard  (Abelardi  Oper%)  bcf 
in  1850,  by  Cous'm,  has  been  published,  edited  by  Chs.  Jourdain.  4to^  pp.  8 
Price  30  fir. 

Barth^my  St  Hilaire's  work  on  Bouddha  and  Bouddhism,  is  highly  spoken  o 

Michelet,  in  his  Jeanne  d'Arc,  says,  that  the  English  literature  is  *'soeptiq 
judaique,  satanique,"  and  adds  in  a  note,  that  he  does  not  recollect  to  have  aeon ; 
word  God  in  Shakspeare.  The  accuracy  of  the  criticism  is  illustrated  by  the  fi 
that  the  word  God  occurs  more  than  a  thousand  times  in  Shakq>eare^  as  apps 
from  Mrs.  Cowden  Chirico*s  Concordance.    {Notes  and  Queries.) 

A  new  French  version  of  the  Bible  has  been  published  at  Paris.  This  woA 
a  quarto  volume  of  too  high  a  price  for  the  general  public^  but  the  translatkMi 
well  spoken  oC  It  has  been  executed  under  the  auspuses  of  the  indofatiga 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge.  The  editors  are  mostly  Lothsn 
and  among  them  we  find  Professors  Matter  and  ^unk,  and  Messrs.  Barthokm 
Geroek,  Sardinouz,  Piohard,  Kreisi^  etc.    Rodolphe  Cuvier  has  examined  aim 
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the  whole;  and  Eag^ne  Haag^  one  of  the  editors  of  France  PtolMUade^  has  oor- 
reeted  the  proofiL  Hkmo  who  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  Tersions 
oommoDlj  used  in  the  French  Protestant  churches  will  appreciate  this  noble  effort 
to  place  France  on  a  level  with  England,  Holland,  and  Germany,  in  regard  to  the 
IKUe  in  the  ynlgar  tongaa  The  need  of  each  a  work  has  been  long  felt,  and 
tttkms  efforts  has  been  made  towards  partially  supplying  the  defect ;  but  it  was 
Rser? ed  for  an  English  Society  to  gire  what  was  wanted. 

Augustus  Potthast  has  edited,  with  a  preliminary  dissertation,  the  Liber  de 
fdnu  mancTdbiHoribus^  or  Chronicon  of  **  Henry  of  Erfbrt,"  or  Herford,  wbich- 
erer  it  was.  The  author  belongs  to  the  fourteenth  century,  and  his  work  is  a 
enrioos  repotttory,  beginning  as  usual  with  the  Creation,  but  mainly  occupied 
with  the  six  or  seren  centuries  preceding  his  own  times.  The  value  of  this  c  di- 
thm  18  mudi  enhanced  by  the  careful  editiog  and  a  copious  index. 

ICissiiiio  d'Azeglio,  the  celebrated  Itah'an  statesman,  author,  and  artist,  has  re* 
eeatly  publiahed  in  Paris,  and  in  French,  a  work,  entitled.  La  Politique  du  droit 
CkrHien,  au  point  de  tme  de  la  question  JRdUenne,  D'Azeglio's  theory  19,  that 
vhireas  Christianity  has  penetrated  the  social,  intellectual,  and  religious  life  of  na* 
tioos,  the  sphere  of  politics  is  still  left  a  prey  to  Paganism,  and  the  ruling  priuci- 
plei  thereof  violence,  oonquesfc,  and  slavery.    Hence  the  present  complications. 

In  a  recent  lecture  delivered  at  Glasgow,  ^ir  John  Bowring  having  asserted  that 
ftalexiooQ  of  the  Chinese  language  consists  of  seventy  large  volumes,  M.  Stanis- 
Ibii  Jfilien,  Profeasor  of  Chinese  at  the  College  de  France,  and  the  first  Sinologist 
h  Europe,  has  written  to  the  ConsHMionnidy  to  point  out  Sir  John^s  mistake.  11 
JiilieD  states  that^  in  reality,  the  Imperial  Dictionary  of  the  Emperor  of  Khanghi, 
Wag  that  which  all  European  students'  of  Chinese  use,  is  only  of  thirty-two  vd- 
UDes  in  12mo,  not  thicker  than  the  little  finger,  and  containing  only  421*718  cha- 
nctera  M.  Julien  asserts,  moreover,  that  a  knowledge  of  about  one  tenth  of  these 
dMknoters  is  sufficient  to  enable  Chinese  books  to  be  understood^  and  that  the 
drineae  language  *'is  as  clear  as  the  easiest  of  modem  languages." 

Marc  Debrit  has  published  a  History  of  PhUosopJucai  Opinions  in  JRaiy  at  the 
fnsmtTime^  12mo. 

A  new  edition  of  GkLmier's  translation  of  Adam  Smith's  Inquiry  into  the  WeaUh 
PfStitions  has  been  issued  in  three  volumes. 

Tb.  Henri  Martip*s  Essay  on  a  Problem  in  Theodicy^  read  before  the  Academy  of 
Koral  and  Political  Science,  has  been  published  by  A.  Durand. 

The  third  and  last  Theological  Encyclopedia  of  Abb6  Migne  (vol  46)  is  called 
J^ktkmnaire  des  Savants  and  des  Ignorants ;  it  is  intended  to  be  a  guide  in  reading, 
coDfemtion,  and  writing.    It  will  be  in  two  volumes — the  first  is  out 

Tbe  twenty-fourth  volume  of  Michaud*s  Biographie  DhiverseUe  reaches  to  Lt. 
The  work  will  be  in  forty  or  forty-two  volumes. 

Bpi  ICalon,  of  Bruges,  is  issuing  the  third  edition  of  his  Critical  Researches  on 
^Atdkorship  of  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christy  contending  for  Thomas  k  Kempia 

T.  Pnauz  ERstoire  de  la  Reformation  Fran^aise^  Tom.  il  8vo,  pp.  427. 

Tbe  second  and  third  volumes  of  the  History  ofOie  Eoangdical  Church  ofElsac^ 
^  Pastor  Rohrich,  are  published  at  Strasbourg,  consisting  chiefly  of  biographical 
Aetcbes. 

A  Yia^  who  some  years  since  wrote  an  Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of 
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Hege),  BhowiDg  a  better  acquaintance  tvith  his  system  than  anj  other  Frenchman 
bad  done,  has  published  two  volumes  of  a  Translation  of  Hegel's  Logic,  with  an 
Introduction  and  Perpetual  Commentary.  These  yolumes  are  to  the  close  of  the 
Subjective  Logic  of  Hegel. 

L.  de  Saulcy's  Dictionary  of  Biblical  AnHquiHes^  8to,  pp.  816.  Besides  the 
usual  archsdological  matter,  this  work  identities  the  modem  and  andeut  names  of 
places,  and  contains  a  particular  description  of  the  basis  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  of 
the  Jordan. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  lAUroXurt^  November,- 1859,  has  articles  oh  the  Modem 
Prophetical  Literature ;  the  Descent  of  Christ  into  Hell ;  Bunsen's  Egyptian  His- 
tory ;  the  Emblems  in  St.  John,  Rev.  xi. ;  the  Theology  of  Revelation  and  of 
Heathenism ;  Slavery  Condemned  by  Sacred  and  Profime  Writers.  The  article  on 
Bunsen  is  a  valuable  refutation  of  his  extravagant  Egyptian  chronology. 

The  BriJiMh  Quarterly^  for  October,  opens  with  an  article  on  Unitarianiem,  re- 
viewing the  vnitings  and  position  of  Rev.  James  Martineau,  at  present  its  ablest 
and  most  learned  advocate  in  Great  Britain.  The  indefiniteness  of  his  dogmatic 
statements  is  the  point  most  earnestly  pressed.  In  the  course  of  the  article,  tbe 
statistics  of  Unitarianism,  showing  its  comparative  weakness  and  decline^  are  fully 
presented.  The  second  article  is  upon  Sir  James  Emerson  Tennent's  recent  woik 
on  Ceybn,  and  gives  a  very  interesting  sketch  of  this  island,  its  population  and 
their  customs,  its  resources  and  physical  characteristics.  Shelley's  Memorials  are 
next  reviewed,  with  an  estimate  of  his  position  as  a  poet  The  Buddhist  Pil- 
grims, Raindrops,  Novels  and  Novelists,  Financial  Resources  of  India,  Tennyson's 
Idylls  of  the  King,  and  M.  Mettemicb,  are  the  subjects  of  the  remaining  articles. 
This  Number  of  the  Review  ably  maintains  its  high  character. 

The  Edinburgh  Review^  for  October,  says  of  Mr.  Alexander  Bain's  Psychological 
Works,  {The  Senses  and  the  Intellect,  1855  ;  and  I%e  Emotions  and  the  Will,  1859,)  that 
the  author,  following  in  the  English  track,  "  has  stepped  beyond  all  his  predeces- 
sors, and  has  produced  an  exposition  of  the  mind,  of  the  school  of  Locke  and 
Hartley,  equally  remarkable  in  what  it  has  successfully  done,  and  in  what  it  has 
wisely  refrained  from ;  an  exposition  which  deserves  to  take  rank  as  the  foremost  of 
its  class,  and  as  marking  the  most  advanced  p<;int  which  tbe  d  posteriori  psychology 
has  reached.''  Mr.  Bain  is  Examiner  in  Logic  and  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London.  He  develops  the  law  of  association  more  fully  and  clearly, 
with  a  g^reater  variety  of  illostration,  than  has  been  done  before. 

Tbe  Kor(h  British  Review,  for  November,  in  notidng  the  recent  Philadelphia 
edition  of  Dr.  Edward  Payson's  works,  says  of  him :  "  To  an  mtimate  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  he  added  great  breadth  of  intellect  and  varied 
literary  attainments.  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  human  conscience  was  joined  to 
masslveness  of  thought  vouching  the  vr&ys  of  God  to  man.  In  several  of  the 
sermons  we  have  again  and  again  had  suggested  to  us  one  in  whom  these  fea- 
tures found  an  almost  perfect  expression — the  late  Edward  Irving."    "  We  are  not 
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acquainted  with  aoj  recent  work  in  practical  theology  which  better  deeerree  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  Christian  gentleman  and  minister  than  this  edition  of 
the  Kemoir  and  Works  of  Dr.  Payson.** 

The  Savilian  Professor  at  Oxford,  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  in  his  last  work,  ITie  Or- 
der of  Nature  Considered  in  Reference  to  (he  Claims  of  Revelaiion^  comes  out  more 
decidedly  in  fayor  of  natnre,  and  against  Revelation.  He  denies  the  very  possi- 
bility of  any  such  thing  as  a  supernatural  intervention.  He  plants  himself  on  the 
"  immutability  of  ordei^'  in  creation,  as  if  that  were  a  universal  and  necetwary 
truth  of  reason.  He  adopts  the  theory  of  the  Vestiges,  not  shrinking  back  even 
from  the  notion  of  spontaneous  generation  or  transformation  of  species.  "  The 
supernatural,'*  he  says,  "  is  the  offspring  of  ignorance,  and  the  parent  of  supersti- 
tion and  idolatry ;"  and  yet  admits  what  he  calls  "  a  spiritual  revelation." 

The  Hakloyt  Society  have  published,  Expeditions  into  the  VdUey  of  (he  Amazon  in 
15S9,  1540,  1639,  by  Spanish  and  Portuguese  explorers,  translated  and  edited 
with  notes,  by  Clements  R.  Markham.  It  contains  Pizarro's  Expeditions  to  the 
Land  of  Cinnamon,  translated  from  Garcilasso ;  Orellana's  Voyage  down  the 
Amazon,  from  Herrera ;  and  the  New  Discovery  of  the  Great  River  of  the  Amazons, 
translated  from  Acafia ;  this  last  work  was  first  printed  in  1641,  and  is  the  earliest 
complete  account  of  the  disoovery. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle  died  August  27, 1809.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Manual  of 
Cfarstian  Antiquities,  two  editioos ;  Latin-English  and  English-Latin  Lexicon ; 
a  Critical  Latin-English  Lexicon,  two  editions;  Ecclesiastical  Chronology ;  Luther 
and  bis  Times ;  History  of  Infidelity  and  Superstition ;  the  Bampton  Lectures  for 
1852;  History  of  the  Papacy  to  the  Reformatioo,  2  vols. ;  A  Manual  of  Scripture 
Htatoxy,  seven  editions ;  besides  other  smaller  volumes. 

A  new  volame  of  Eesays  and  Reviews,  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge  men,  is  an- 
nounced, in  continuation  of  the  series  began  five  years  ago.  The  Oxford  writers 
are:  Pro£  Jewett  and  Baden  Powell,  Dr.  Temple  of  Rugby,  Mr.  Pattison  and 
Mr.  Wilson.  The  Cambridge  writers  are :  Dr.  Williams,  of  Lampeter  College,  Wales, 
and  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  who  wrote  on  the  Papyri  of  Egypt  for  the  previous 
series. 

The  third  edition  of  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent*s  GeyUm  is  to  be  enlarged  by  chap- 
ters on  Buddhism,  and  the  Devil  Worship. 

Mansers  Bampton  Lectures  are  the  subject  of  continued  discussion.  The  author 
has  published  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Muon*s  Strictures,  and  the  latter  has  issued  a  re- 
joinder :  A  Sequel  to  the  Inquiry,  What  is  Revelation  ?  in  a  Series  of  Letters  to 
a  Layman,  containing  an  answer  to  Mr.  Mansel's  Examination  of  the  Charges 
against  the  Bampton  Lectures. 

BaroQ  Macaulay  died  in  London,  Dec.  28,  1859,  of  a  disease  of  the  heart 
Hallam,  Prescott,  Irving,  and  Sir  James  Stevens,  among  the  historians ;  and  Hum- 
boldt, Carl  Ritter,  and  William  Grimm,  have  all  passed  away  during  the  year  just 
ended.  Maoaulay's  Essays  and  Reviews  placed  him  among  the  foremost  men  in 
ootemporary  literature— while  his  History  of  England  insures  him  a  permanent 
fiune.  In  1848  the  first  two  volumes  were  published,  in  1855  the  third  snd  fourth. 
It  is  not  yet  known  whether  the  fifth  is  far  enough  advanced  towards  completion 
to  be  issued.  His  Correspondence  is  said  to  be  of  great  value  and  interest,  and 
win  probably  be  given  to  the  world. 
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Lord  Brougham  is  about  to  publish,  in  a  single  volume,  his  principal  scieo* 
tific  and  maUiematical  works.  Thej  consist  of:  General  Theorems,  chieflj  po- 
risms  on  the  higher  geometry ;  Kepler's  Problem ;  Calculus  of  Partial  Differences; 
Greek  Geometry,  (ancient  analysis ;)  Paradoxes  Imputed  to  the  Integral  Calculus ; 
Architecture  of  CeUs  of  Bees;  Experiments  and  Investigations  on  Light  and 
Colors;  Optical  Inquiries,  experimental  and  analytical;  on  Forces  of  Attraction  to 
Several  Centres ;  and,  lastly,  his  Oration  on  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  This  volume  is  to 
be  dedicated  to  the  Univereity  of  Edmburgh— a  graceful  compliment  for  his  lord- 
ship's late  nomination  to  the  high  post  of  Chancellor  of  that  learned  establishment 
We  understand  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  has  been  chosen  Rector  of  the  same  Uni- 
versity, has  some  idea  of  publishing  his  speeches  in  a  single  volume,  and  also  of 
deiiicating  them  to  the  University  of  the  northern  capital 

Nearly  £400  have  been  subscribed  for  the  statue  to  Dr.  Isaac  Watts^  in.  the 
public  park  at  Southampton,  Dr.  Watts'  native  town.  Mr.  Lucas,  the  sculptor, 
has  ooounenced  the  statue,  which  will  be  above  life-size^  and,  with  the  pedestal, 
will  stand  nearly  twenty  feet  high.  About  £200  more  is  required  to  be  subscribed 
by  the  publia  Mr.  Lucas  has  completed  a  model  of  the  statue,  and  has  succeeded 
io  perfecting  an  admirable  likeness  of  the  poeL  The  statue  and  pedestal  will  be 
of  Balsover  stona  The  inauguration  of  the  erection  of  the  statue  by  a  grand  pub- 
lic ceremonial  will  take  place. 

A  Memoir  of  the  late  revered  John  Angell  James  is  to  be  prepared  by  Rev.  B. 
W.  Dale,  his  colleague  and  successor.  The  curculation  of  Mr.  James's  practical 
religious  works,  issued  by  the  London  Tract  Society  was  immense :  Anxious  In- 
quirer^  18mo^  466,421;  do.,  royal  edition,  20,217;  do.,  32mo,  101,227;  do., 
Wfclsh,  7710;  do.,  Italian,  160;  da,  German,  429;  do.,  French,  27d— total, 
586,448.  FastorcU  AddresseSf  l,0i%3l9 ;  T<mng  Man  from  Eome,  SS,001  ]  Christ 
ion  Progress,  37,817  ;  Believe  and  be  Saved,  32mo.,  30,260;  Path  to  the  Bush,  32mo^ 
13,813;  Elizabeth  Bales,  32mo,  8262.  Tnxita  —  Believe  and  be  Saved,  450,900; 
Tour  Cfreat  Concern,  129,260;  The  Pious  Collier,  121,675 ;  The  Man  that  Killed  his 
Neighbor,  416,310— grand  total,  2,930,950.  I%e  Anxious  Inquirer  has  been  circu- 
lated in  several  other  languages,  but  to  what  extent  is  unknown. 

A  Septuagint  Lectureship  has  been  endowed  at  Oxford,  by  Rev.  Ed.  Grinfield, 
with  £1000,  three  per  cent  consols. 

The*Abb6  Domenech,  whose  work  on  Texas  recently  excited  so  much  attention 
in  Europe,  is  about  to  publish  in  London  a  book,  in  two  volumes^  called,  &ven 
Tears'  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North- America, 

Paiey's  Evidences  of  ChristianUy  has  been  published  in  London,  with  Annota- 
tions by  Bishop  Whately. 

There  is  to  be  seen  in  the  library  room  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  England, 
in  John  Milton's  own  handwriting,  a  plan  of  a  tragedy,  entitled  "  Paradise  Lost," 
which  he  had  purposed  writing,  and  perhaps  actually  did  write,  some  thirty  years 
before  the  publication  of  his  greet  Epic.  The  play  and  the  poem  have  little  in 
common,  the  former  being  in  great  part  occupied  with  the  expulsion  from  Eden, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  and  introducing  the  Yirtues  and  Vices  among  the 
dramatis  persona.    It  was  modelled  after  the  Greek  tragedies. 

Critical  Annotations  on  the  New  Iksiament,  being  a  Supplementary  Volume  to 
Bishop  Bloomfield's  Greek  Testament  with  English  Notes,  was  announced  bj 
Messrs.  Longman  &  Co.,  to  appear  in  January. 
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A  cnrions  liteniy  diiooF«y  was  lately  made  in  an  old  honse,  formerly  a  portion 
of  a  reUgfooB  edifice,  at  Wiltsoott,  in  Oxfordshire.  While  pulling  it  down,  the 
vorlmen  oame  upon  a  secret  closet  or  oratory,  hidden  in  the  thickness  of  the 
walis^  and  corered  by  the  panelling  of  the  adjacent  room.  It  proved  to  be  the 
plaoe  of  deposit  finr  a  small  library  of  the  earliest  Protestant  Theology  of  the  time 
of  the  Reformatioo,  concealed,  no  doabfc,  when  the  possession  of  snch  works  was 
almost  soiBaent  to  doom  the  owner  to  fire  and  faggot  Some  of  John  Elnox's 
writings  are  especially  mentioned,  and  a  "  complete  copy  of  the  first  Eoglisb,  or 
OoTerdale's  translation  of  the  Bible."  No  perfect  copy  of  this  Bible  has  yet  been 
ibaid ;  and  one,  the  title  and  first  leaf  wanting,  bat  supplied  in  fac-simile,  sold 
ki  £366^  or;$1800,  in  1864. 

A  new  room  has  just  been  fitted  up  at  the  British  Museum,  in  which  are  ar- 
noged  a  o(41ection  of  Assjrian  slabs,  received  from  Kouyunjik,  from  the  recent 
axoavmtioQS  of  Hormuzd  Bassam  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Loitus.  They  contam  many 
animal  groupa  in  low  relief  but  differ  materially  from  the  collections  of  Layard 
and  Bawlinson,  m  the  spirit  and  life-likeness  of  their  representations.  Some  of 
them  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  Greek  sculptures  in  artistic  merit  They  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  latest  period  of  Assyrian  art,  about  2500  years  ago.  In  an 
adjoining  room,  the  Gurators  are  arranging  Carthaginian  sculptures  and  antiquities 
latdy  exhumed  by  Bey.  Nathan  Davis,  among  wluch  are  a  number  of  relievi,  with 
Pboenican  inscriptions. 

Likrary  MortaiUf/. — ^It  is  computed  that  about  three  thousand  novels  have  been 
pniUiahed  in  Great  Britain  since  the  appearance  of  Waverley,  counting  about  seven 
thousand  volumes.  Novel-writmg  is  still  ar  flourishing  trade.  The  advertising 
pages  of  the  Athencetsm  and  the  Literary  Gaeetie  are  covered  with  announcements. 
The  demand  is  enormous,  the  supply  abundant  But  the  tables  of  literary  mor* 
tslity  ^ow  the  following  appalling  facts  in  regard  to  the  chances  of  an  author  to 
aecure  lasting  fiune:  Out  of  1000  published  books,  600  never  pay  the  cost  of 
prfaiting,  etc,  200  just  pay  expenses,  100  a  slight  profit,  and  only  100  show  a  sub- 
itentia]  gain.  Of  these  1000  books,  660  are  forgotten  by  the  end  of  the  year,  and 
160  more  at  the  end  of  three  years;  only  60  survive  seven  years'  publicity.  Of 
the  60,000  publications  put  forth  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hardly  more  than  50 
have  a  great  reputation,  and  are  reprinted.  Of  the  80,000  works  published  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  posterity  has  hardly  preserved  more  than  were  rescued 
from  oblivion  in  the  Beveoteenth  century.  Men  have  been  writing  books  these 
3000  years,  and  there  are  hardly  more  than  500  writers  throughout  the  globe  who 
have  survived  the  outrages  of  time  and  the  forgetfulness  of  man. 

Important  historical  documents  are  reported  as  discovered  in  Dr.  Williams's 
libimry  by  Bev.  Dr.  Waddington,  in  a  letter  to  the  Indq>endeni : 

**  Manuscripts,  stowed  away  for  many  years  in  dust  and  disorder,  are  now  care- 
fidKy  examined.  One  result  will  be  very  satisfactory  to  those  who  are  interested  in 
Puritan  history.  The  original  sources  of  NeaFs  History  of  the  Puritans  are  clearly 
identified.  You  will  remember  that  the  principal  authority  quoted  by  Neal  is  a 
MS.  entiUed  the  '  Second  part  of  a  register.'  This  is  only  the  copy  of  papers,  the 
existence  of  which  was  doubted  by  many.  Bishop  Maddox,  in  particular,  spoke 
of  it  as  unworthy  of  credit  But  in  the  same  library  are  now  found  the  original 
papers  from  which  the  compilation  has  been  made.    They  were  collected  by  Mr- 
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Roger  Morrioe,  who  was  ejected  at  the  Restoration  from  Doffield,  in  Derbyshire, 
and  for  a  long  time  protected  by  Lord  HoUis,  in  whose  house  he  lived.  When  his 
brethren  were  fined  and  imprisoned,  he  remained  quietly  in  his  study  making  a 
cnreful  record  of  all  the  facts  that  could  be  ascertained  to  elucidate  the  course  of 
Puritanism  in  this  country.  Stripe  says :  *  He  left  vast  heaps  of  MSS.  behind  him.* 
The  heaps  are  now  under  examination,  and  we  shall  come,  ere  long,  to  the  root  of 
the  matter.    The  Memorial  Church  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  is  not  forgotten." 

Wm.  Smith  is  prepariog  a  Dictionary  of  BibUcaL  AniiquUies,  Geography  and 
History,  on  the  general  plan  of  his  classical  dictionaries. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  notice  of  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  a  translation 
of  J.  E.  T.  WUtsch's  Handrbook  of  Geography  and  Church  Statistics.  It  is  translated 
by  John  Lestel,  Esq. ;  edited  by  Prof  P.  D.  Maurice. 

The  fiflh  volume  of  Mr.  Buskin's  Modem  Painters  is  announced  as  in  preparation 

The  first  number  of  a  Quarterly  Index  to  Current  Literature  has  appeared.  Its 
object  is  to  give  a  reference  to  all  new  publications,  and  to  the  articles  in  the  dif- 
ferent reviews  and  periodicals. 

Darwin's  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection  is  exciting  a  great  deal  of 
interest  fix>m  the  novelty  of  his  views  and  the  ability  with  which  they  are  enforced. 
The  work  has  been  republished  In  America. 

Rawlinson's  Historical  Evidences  of  the  Scripture  Becords,  the  Bampton  Lectures 
for  1 859,  will  also  be  republished. 

Three  works  have  been  published  on  the  present  condition  of  the  Friends :  S. 
Fothergill,  An  Essay  on  (he  Society  of  Friends ;  being  an  Inquiry  into  the  Causes 
of  their  diminished  Influence  and  Numbers :  J.  J.  Fox,  The  Society  of  Friends ; 
nn  Inquiry  ioto  the  Causes  of  its  Weakness  as  a  Church :  and  E.  Sheppard,  A 
FaUen  Ihith ;  bemg  a  Historical,  Religious  and  Socio-Political  Sketch  of  the  Society 
of  Friends. 

Immanuel  Hermann  Fichte*s  (the  younger)  Ooniributions  to  Mental  Philosophy 
have  been  translated  and  edited  by  J.  D.  Morell  in  one  volume.     12ma    Pp.  160. 

Xew  Works  in  Theology. — C.  Ellicot,  Commentary  on  the  Ephesians]  a  new 
edition  of  Jbtwtt  on  Thessahnians,  GalcUians  and  Romans ;  Liturgies  of  SL  Mark 
and  St.  James,  translated  by  Neale ;  Kelly's  Union  of  Christ  and  his  Church ; 
Lathbury*s  History  of  the  Book  of  Common  iVayer, j^econd  edition;  Chs.  Bridges 
on  Ecclesiastes ;  T.  W.  Robertson's  Lectures  on  Corinthians :  Smith's  Patriarchal 
Age,  second  edition ;  Robert  Buchanan  on  Ecclesiastes. 

General  Literature. — ^Vinet's  Studies  on  Pascal,  translated  by  Smith ;  Baccn^s 
Works,  new  edition,  volume  7,  completing  the  Literary  and  Professional  Works; 
Whewell's  Plaicmic Dialogues  for  English  Readers;  Rev.  Chas.  Kmgsley's  Miscet- 
lanies,  two  volumes ;  Hecker's  Epidemics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  third  edition,  trans- 
lated by  Babington,  adding  a  l^eatises  on  Children's  Pilgrimages ;  W.  8.  Walker, 
Critical  Examination  of  the  Text  of  Shakspeare;  Life  of  Schkiermacher,  translated 
by  Rowan,  two  volumes ;  A  Translation  of  Theod.  Mommsen's  History  of  Rome ; 
Prout's  Reliques in  Bohn's  Library;  anew  edition  of  Bosworth's  Anglo-Saxon  JHc" 
tUmary. 
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UNITED    STATES. 

The  Bistorieai  Magaxine^  N.  Y.,  Dec.  1859,  coDtains  a  copy  of  the  application  of 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  to  the  citj  of  Lejden  for  permission  to  ''  live  in  the  city^  and 
"haTe  the  freedom  thereof  in  carrying  on  their  trades  without  being  a  burden,  in 
the  least,  to  any  one."  This  is  now  first  published.  It  seems  to  nhow  that  the 
reason  why  the  Pilgrims  under  Robinson,  unlike  the  English  dissenters  under 
Bobert  Dune,  had  no  church  in  Leyden,  was,  that  they  preferred  to  take  care  of 
themselyea.  This  congregation  at  first  consisted  of  about  one  hundred  persons ;  in 
1620  they  had  increased  to  about  three  hundred,  of  whom  about  one  half  came  to 
America.  Most  of  them  pursued  useful  trades.  A  list  of  many  of  those  who  did 
not  embark  in  the  Mayflower  is  given  in  the  Magazine, 

The  complete  works  of  Bacon,  after  the  new  English  edition,  are  to  be  issued  in 
sqierior  style,  in  Boston,  in  twelve  volumes,  at  $1.50  the  volume. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Emmons  is  to  be  published  by 
the  Ckmgregational  Board  of  Publication,  to  be  comprised  in  six  volumes  It  will 
contain  a  full  index  of  all  the  principal  topics  discussed.  The  first  volume  will  be 
ready  in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Su  Rhees,  Clerk  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  has  published  a  ManwH  of 
Putiic  LibrarieSy  InstUutwru  and  Societies  of  (he  Umted  SUUeSy  from  which  we  gather 
some  interesting  statistics.  The  whole  number  of  libraries  is  40,890,  containing 
12,720,686  volumes.  Of  the  public  libraries  there  are  1297,  containing  4,280,866 
volumes.  Of  these.  New- York  has  750,421  volumes  and  Massachusetts  632,800. 
Pennsylvania  ranks  next,  with  467,716  volumes.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of 
volumes  in  public  libraries  in  the  larger  cities  shows  New- York  has  346,185; 
Philadelphia,  271,081 ;  Boston,  258,079.  The  Astor  Library  in  this  city  is  also  the 
largest  public  library  in  the  coimtry,  containing  80,000  volumes,  6000  more  than 
the  next  in  size,  that  of  Harvard  University.  One  fact  worthy  of  remark  is,  that 
of  4^008,081  volumes  in  the  public  libraries  of  all  the  States,  (omitting  the  District 
of  Columbia,  which  contains  272,835,)  there  are  3,103,085  in  those  of  the  firee 
States,  and  904,946  m  those  of  the  slave  States. 

On  the  History  of  the  Churches  and  Ministers  of  Indiana^  a  work  commenced  by 
Father  Dickey,  and  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  hands  of  T.  S.  Milligan,  a  commit- 
tee oonsistiog  of  G.  P.  Tindall,  J.  M.  Bishop,  A.  W.  Freeman,  and  T.  S.  Milligan, 
was  appointed  by  the  Synod  of  Cincinnati  to  devise  ways  and  means,  and  publish 
the  work  as  soon  as  possible. 

Messrs.  Ticknor  k  Fields,  Boston,  announce  the  early  publication  of  a  new  vol- 
ume, by  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  entitled  Tlie  Conduct  of  Life. 

The  science  of  philology  in  this  country  has  sustained  a  deep  loss  in  the  decease 
of  Pro£  W.W.  Turner,  formerly  teacher  of  Hebrew  in  the  Union  Theological  Sem- 
ioary  of  New- York  city.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Librarian  of  the  Patent 
Office,  Washington.  The  Transactions  of  the  American  Ethnological  and  Oriental 
Societies  were  enriched  by  his  numerous  and  valuable  contributions.  In  addition 
to  these,  his  reputation  as  a  linguist  was  so  great  that  scarcely  a  philological  work 
has  appeared  of  late  without  his  advice  or  cooperation  being  solicited.  The  Se- 
mrtic  lang^ges  were  his  peculiar  province,  and  Nordheimer's  Hereto  Cframmar 
(the  best  ever  published,  now  very  scarce)  owes  to  him  a  large  portion  of  its  excel- 
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lence.  He  was  the  compiler  of  the  Latm  dictionary  known  as  Andrew's  Lexicon, 
and  had  the  arranging  and  superintendence  of  the  works  on  Indian  languages 
issaed  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  as  Riggs's  Dacoiah  Grammar  and  Dictionary, 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  in  New- York,  in  October,  he 
read  on  the  Phenician  Inscription  of  Sidon,  exhibiting  a  &c-8imile  which  he  had 
himself  made  firom  the  monument  sent  by  the  Duo  de  laiquet  to  the  Smithsoman 
Institution. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Schem,  of  Carlisle,  Pa.,  is  preparing  an  American  Eccknasticai  Tear' 
JBookf  to  be  published  by  H.  Dayton,  N.  Y.  It  will  be  very  valuable.  The  author 
has  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  present  statisticB  of  Christianity  all  over  the 
world  than  any  other  man  in  the  country. 

Dr.  Owen*B  CommeiUary  on  John  is  rapidly  advancing  to  its  completion. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  among  our  quarterly  journals  The  Undergraduate,  con- 
ducted  by  an  Association  of  Collegiate  and  Professional  Students  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe.  The  first  number  contains  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages,  and 
does  great  credit  to  the  Association.  It  is  very  handsomely  printed,  ^e  price  is 
only  $2  a  year.  Besides  the  Introduction  and  Testimonials,  it  has  artides  on  Ger- 
man Student  Lifo  and  Travel ;  The  University  of  Cambridge,  England ;  Horace 
Mann;  A  Student's  Voyage  to  Labrador;  Dickens,  how  &r  a  Literary  Exemplar; 
Milton ;  The  Responsibility  of  Writers  of  Fiction ;  The  Literary  Societies  of  Yale 
College ;  a  Course  of  Study  in  the  English  Language  and  Literature  suitable  for 
Colleges  and  High  Schools;  and  College  Characters  and  Characteristics;  with 
N«ws-Artioles  from  various  iustitutioDi.    We  wish  it  all  success. 
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BIBLICAL  LITERATURR 

1.  The  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  By  Rudolf  Stier,  Doctor  of  Theology, 
Odet  Pastor  and  Saperintendent  of  Schkenditz.  Translated  from  the  second 
revised  German  Edition.  By  Rev.  William  B.  Popk.  Manchester :  New  £di- 
Uon.  VoL  I-VI.  2.  The  Words  of  the  Risen  Saviour,  and  Commentary  on  the 
SfiaiU  of  St.  James,  By  the  same;  published  as  Vol.  IX  8vo.  Philadelphia: 
Smith,  English  k  Co.  New- York:  Sheldon  k  Co.  1859-1860.  It  is  an  encoor- 
a§^g  ngn  in  respect  to  the  theological  literature  of  our  country,  that  works  of 
saeh  sterling  Tirtne,  and  of  such  bulk,  are  having  so  wide  a  circulation.  The 
six  volomoB  of  Olshausen's  Commentaries, iiave  been  even  a  book-selling  success. 
We  give  a  cardial  welcome  to  these  volumes  of  Dr.  Stier.  They  are  faithfiilly 
translated  by  Mr.  Pope,  aided  in  a  part  of  the  second  volume  by  Rev.  John 
Folton.  The  work  itself  has  for  fifteen  years  had  a  high  reputation  among  the 
evangelical  Lutherans  of  Germany.  It  is  a  Lutheran  commentary,  upon  the 
doctrines  in  controversy  between  them  and  the  Reformed  ;  but  those  points  are 
only  incidental,  and  will  not  mar  its  value  to  the  general  reader.  In  Vols  I.  and 
n.,  and  part  of  III.,  we  have  the  words  of  Christ  in  the  Gospel  of  Matthew ;  in 
m.  and  lY.  those  in  Mark  and  Luke ;  in  V.  and, VI.,  &  portion  of  those  in  John. 
The  commentary  is  learned,  minute,  and  extended,  yet  also  full  of  thought  and 
life,  and  such  as  to  quicken  the  spiritual  mind.  The  idea  of  the  work  is  a  most 
happy  one — that  of  taking  the  very  words  of  our  Lord  in  his  reported  sayings, 
and  learning  truth  directly  from  them :  learning  just  how  the  truth  stood  in  the 
speech  of  Him  who  is  the  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life.  And  this  truth  is 
here  unfolded  and  developed  in  its  various  applications,  and  in  opposition  to  the 
manifold  forms  of  error  so  rife  in  the  author's  native  land  The  commentary, 
too,  is  written  in  a  styl^f  free,  as  well  as  of  minute  exposition.  Such  a  work 
cannot  fiiil  to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  all  who  will  make  it  a  study. 
None  better  can  be  found  as  a  basis  for  homiletical  exposition  of  those  parts  of 
Scripture  which  take  the  deepest  hold  of  Christian  life  and  experience.  It 
ttamnlates  every  reader,  by  disclosing  unexpected  turns  and  combinations  of 
thought.  We  trust  that  the  publishers  may  find  their  amen'Qs  in  a  large  circu- 
lation for  giving  us  so  valuable  an  addition  to  our  exegetical  literature  at  so 
reasonable  a  price. 

8.  Commentary  on  the  Pentateuch,  By  Otto  von  Gerlach.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  Rev.  Henbt  Downing.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English  k  Co. 
Edinburgh:  T.  k  T.  Clark.    1860,    8vo,  pp.  686.    For  sale  in  New-York  by 
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A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  Otto  von  Gerlach  was  bom  in  1801  and  died  in  1849. 
Such  were  his  connections  and  relations,  that  he  might  hare  aspired  to  a  high 
position  in  the  state ;  and  he  was  admirably  fitted  also  to  the  career  of  a  pro- 
fessor. But  he  preferred  for  his  Master's  sake  to  devote  himself  to  the  hnmble 
work  of  a  pastor,  in  one  of  the  most  responsible  posts  in  Germany,  the  outskirts 
of  the  city  of  Berlin.  Here  he  labored  indefatigably  from  1885  to  1847,  when 
he  was  called  to  the  cathedral  church.  Here,  too,  he  lived,  in  the  midst  of  his 
arduous  toil,  to  gather  around  him  young  men,  students  for  the  ministry,  and 
impart  to  them  the  fruits  of  his  ripe  experience.  We  recollect  well  tl\e  deep 
impression  he  often  produced  in  those  coUoquies ;  and  how,  as  he  discoursed, 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers  were  elevated.  Hi3  great  parochial  toil,  however,  did 
not  prevent  him  from  still  continuing  his  studies.  He  prepared  a  commentary 
for  popular  use,  on  the  New  Testament  and  portions  of  the  Old,  which  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  very  best  of  that  character  in  Germany,  where  it  has  passed 
through  several  editions.  The  commentary  is  based  on  thorough  study,  but 
mAkes  no  show  of  investigation,  giving  the  results  in  the  simplest  form.  The 
trftuslutor,  we  think,  judged  wisely  in  selecting  the  Pentateuch  as  the  first  por- 
tion for  translation.  English  students  of  the  Bible  have  long  needed  just  such 
a  work  as  this.  It  is  well  adapted  for  general  use,  being  both  concise  and 
•Implo.  We  hope  that  both  the  translator  and  publishers  may  be  encouraged 
to  give  us  other  parts  of  this  conunentary. 

4.  TTuologiach'homiUtisehes  Bibelwerk.  Von  Dr.  J.  P.  Lanob.  Die  Briefe 
Petri  und  der  Brief  Juda,  von  Dr.  G.  F.  C.  Fronraiiller.  Bielefeld :  1859.  Royal 
8T0,  pp.  125.  Of  the  general  plan  of  this  work  we  gave  an  account  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Review.  It  was  projected  by  Dr.  Lange,  and  is  to  be  carried 
out  with  the  aid  of  other  theologians.  Its  aim  is  to  give  a  thorough,  yet  con- 
else  exegesis  of  each  verse ;  to  show  the  internal  relations  of  the  different  parts ; 
to  bring  out  the  theological  and  Christological  sense  and  bearings  of  the  pas- 
sages ;  and  to  append  succinct  homiletical  hints.  Thus  far  the  work  has  fulfilled 
Its  promise.  It  has  been  warmly  welcomed  in  Germany.  Dr.  Fronmuller*s 
portion  is  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  design.  It  forms  the  14th  part 
of  the  New  Testament  division,  Dr.  Lange's  Commentary  on  John  completing 
the  Gospels,  and  Dr.  Lechler's  on  the  Acts  are  announced  as  in  the  press. 

6.  Dr.  A.  Neandtt's  Atulegung  der  heiden  Briefe  an  die  Corinther.  Heraus- 
gegeben von Willibald Heyschlag, Hofprediger zu Karlsruhe.  Berlin:  1859.  8vo, 
pp.  884.  This  is  the  third  volimie  of  Neander's  Theological  Lectures,  published 
dhiefly  from  the  notes  of  his  auditors.  His  exegetical  lectures  were  highly 
priced.  Not  deficient  in  philological  learning,  their  aim  is  rather  to  bring  out 
the  spiritual  sense  of  the  sacred  writers,  and  to  expound  their  sayings  in  the 
light  of  the  history  and  circumstances  of  the  times.  These  conmientaries  on  the 
Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  are  a  good  specimen  of  his  exegetical  powers,  and 
will  prove  a  valuable  aid  in  the  interpretation  of  the  writings  of  PauL 

d:  Bun$en*i  Bibelwerk.  Vollstandiges  Bibelwerk  fiir  die  Gemeinde,  von 
CuBisTiAN  Carl  Jotijks  Bunsen.    Of  this  work,  three  new  parts  have  appearcdt 
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namely,  JoflhxiA,  Jud^B,  I,  2  Samuel,  1,  2  Eiogs,  in  one  vol ;  Isaiah,  in  an- 
other; also  the  first  part  of  the  second  main  division  of  the  work,  namely, 
Bibelurkanden,  (Bible-documents,)  on  the  law  and  the  older  prophets. .  The 
object  of  this  second  division  is  to  give  a  history  of  the  Books,  and  a  critical 
revision  of  the  texts  of  the  Bible.  The  full  plan  of  the  work  comprises  three 
divisions:  the  Bible  Text;  the  Bible  Documents;  the  Bible  History.  Of  this 
third  part,  no  volume  has  been  published.  The  object  of  the  author  is  to  adapt 
the  Bible,  by  and  through  criticism,  to  the  wants  of  the  modern  world.  It  is  a 
work  of  immense  labor  and  reseach,  travershig  the  whole  of  ancient  history,  and 
examining  the  objections  of  modem  criticism.  But  Bunsen  himself  is  not  seldom 
arbitrary  in  his  hypotheses,  and  satisfies  only  himself  in  his  solution  of  difficul- 
ties. His  work  is  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  critical  skeptic,  of  the  in- 
quisitive believer,  and  of  the  common  mind.  It  is  learned,  able,  and  eloquent ; 
but  it  lacks  in  dear  method,  and  leads  to  ambiguous  results.  Chevalier  Bunsen*8 
fiavorite  idea  is,  that  Japhet  is  to  expound  and  apply  the  ideas  and  history  of 
Shem«  This  may  be  so ;  but  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  doubt  whether  that 
task  has  been  performed,  as  a  finality,  in  this  Bible-work. 

7.  The  jEpU'tUs  of  8t,  Peter  andSt,  Jude,  preached  and  explained  by  Mabtdt 
Lrran.  Wittemberg .  1523-41.  Translated,  with  Preface  and  Notes,  by  R  H. 
GiLLETT.  New- York  :  Anson  D.  Randoph.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  386.  The  Rev. 
B.  H.  Gillett,  of  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  has  done  a  good  service  in  this  translation  of 
works  of  Luther,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  rendered  into  English.  In  his 
Prefiiee,  he  tells  us  that  he  found  the  original  **  stored  away  upon  the  upper 
•helves  of  the  library  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary,"  N.  Y.,  in  the  first 
AVittemberg  edition.  That  library  also  contains  almost  all  of  the  earlier 
editions  of  Luther's  writings,  as  well  as  of  those  of  cotemporary  reformers. 
The  translation  is  very  well  executed,  retaining  much  of  the  boldness  and  force 
of  the  original  Luther,  as  a  practical  and  direct  expositor,  has  never  been  sur- 
passed. He  applies  Scripture  with  surprising  force  and  pungency  to  the  circum- 
stances, and  especially  to  the  errors,  of  his  own  times.  These  Lectures  contain 
vigotooB  attacks  on  the  Papal  corruptions  and  assumptions,  drawing  sharply  the 
difference  between  divine  and  human  authority.  Sometimes  the  writer  breaks 
out  in  vehement  denunciation  ;  but  strong  words  were  necessary  in  those  days 
of  hard  strife.  If  any  one  would  see  how  Scripture  may  be  handled,  so  as  to  be 
most  effective,  let  him  read  the  commentaries  of  Martin  Luther. 

8.  The  SpUiU  to  the  Remaned  in  Oreek  and  EnglUh,  with  an  Analyeie  and  Ext- 
getieal  Comnuniary,  By  Saxxtel  H.  Turner,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Biblical  Litera- 
ture in  the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  Revised 
and  Corrected.    New-York:  Anson  D.  F. Randolph.    1869.    Svo,  pp.  xvl,  252. 

9.  The  Epistle  to  the  Hebrewe,  in  Oreek  and  English.  By  the  same.  New- 
York  :  1869.     Svo,  pp.  vlii.,  200. 

10.  Spiritual  Things  Compared  with  Spiritual ;  or  the  Gospels  and  Acts  Itlus- 
trated  bg  the  use  of  Parallel  References.  By  the  same.  New- York ;  A.  D.  F. 
Randolph.    1869.    12mo,  pp.  xi,  221. 

Dr.  Tamer  stands,  by  common  consent^  at  the  head  of  the  expositors  of  Scrip- 
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tnre  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chnreh.  In  the  rai^  and  aeenraey  of  his 
Biblical  learning  he  has  no  equal  in  that  Chnrch,  and  few  in  other  ehnrehea 
take  higher  rank.  He  comprises  many  of  the  best  qualities  of  a  commentator — 
thorough  study,  careful  judgment,  clear  statement,  and  eminent  candor.  Eren 
where  we  may  differ  firom  him  in  the  exposition  of  particular  passages,  we  feel 
that  his  own  opinion  has  a  deserved  weight,  because  formed  from  a  careful  but. 
▼ey  of  the  meaning  and  scope  of  the  passage,  and  penned,  too,  from  a  ample 
regard  to  the  teaching  of  the  Diyine  word.  His  Ckmmientaries  on  the  Romans 
and  Hebrews  here  appear  in  a  rerised  form.  They  show  a  &mil1iar  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  writers,  English  and  German,  and  also  with  the 
patristic  literature.  They  are  admirably  adapted,  by  clear  arrangement, 
to  the  use  of  students  and  ministers.  An  appendix  to  each  rolume  gires, 
in  a  series  of  questions,  a  oouTenient  analysis  of  the  work.  The  third  of  these 
Tolumeb  was  prepared  as  an  aid  to  theological  students.  It  is  a  selection 
of  parallel  and  illustrative  passages,  made  with  great  care,  running  through 
the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  Its  object  is  to  elucidate  Scripture  by  Scrip- 
ture ;  citing  no  passages  but  those  directly  in  point.  Its  usefulness  may  well 
extend  beyond  its  original  destination ;  for  all  who  desire  to  know  the  mind  of 
the  Spirit  will  be  thankful  to  the  honored  author,  for  giving  them  so  convenient 
a  help.  We  trust  that  his  original  purpose  of  extending  it  to  the  remaining 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  may  yet  be  carried  into  execution. 

11.^  Dietionary  of  the  Holy  Bible  ;  for  general  use  in  the  Study  of  the  Scrip- 
toresw    With  Engravings,  Maps,  and  Tables.    12mo,  pp.  584. 

12.  ^  Ccmmonptace-Book  to  the  Holy  Bible.  B^  the  celebrated  Johx  Locxb. 
From  the  fifth  London  Edition.  Revised  by  Rev.  WuxLUf  Dodd,  LL.D.  With 
an  Enlarged  Index.     8vo,  pp.  413. 

13.  The  Bible  Text-Booh;  or  the  Principal  Texto  relating  to  the  Persons, 
Places  and  Subjects  occurring  in  the  Holy  Scripiuresi  Arranged  for  the  use  of 
Ministers,  Teachers,  etc.     18mo,  pp.  208. 

These  three  valuable  aids  in  the  study  of  the  Bible  have  been  published  by 
the  American  Tract  Society,  New- York.  The  Dictionary  is  based  upon  Dr. 
Edward  Robinson's  Condeneed  Bible  Dietumary,  first  published  in  1838,  with 
additions  frrom  the  Dictionaries  of  Rev.  John  Brown  and  Prof  Eadie,  of  Scot- 
land. The  whole  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by  Prof  Barrows^  of  Andover 
Theological  Seminary.  It  is  issued  in  a  very  handsome  style,  and  will  undoubt- 
edly come  into  general  use.  The  Comtnonplace-Book  of  John  Locke  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  additional  commendation.  The  Bible  Text-Book  is  a  very  con- 
Tsnient  manual  for  finding  at  once  what  the  Scriptures  say  upon  any  particular 
tppiciL  These  works,  with  the  Family  Bible  and  Cruden'e  Condemed  Concvrdanee^ 
which  are  also  published  by  the  Tract  Society,  furnish  a  great  variety  of  aid  in 
the  study  of  that  Word,  which  alone  is  able  to  make  us  '-mw^  unto  salvation. 
They  also  indicate,  that  the  Tract  Society  is  enlarging  its  means  for  supplying 
our  country  with  a  truly  evangelical  and  unsectarian  literature. 

14.  The  Holy  BihU;  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.    TVanalated 
i  of  the  Original  Xongoei^  mad  with  the  ibcmer  TraroJatioM  dUigently  Oom- 
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jMured  and  ReTised.  In  which  all  the  Proper  Names  are  Pronoanced,  and  a 
eopiona  and  original  selection  of  References  and  numerons  Marginal  Readings 
are  giren ;  together  with  Introductions  to  each  Book,  and  nnmerous  Tables  and 
llape.  New-Tork :  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  Royal  8to.  This  ia  a  yery  hand- 
some and  conrenient  edition  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  The  title  sufficiently  de- 
scribes its  special  characteristics.  It  also  differs  from  the  ordinary  edition  of  the 
Tenion  in  common  use,  by  very  considerable  changes  in  the  headings  of  columns 
and  the  contents  of  chapters.  The  alterations  in  the  references,  it  is  claimed, 
"gire  a  more  complete  Scripture  Concordance  than  can  be  found  in  any  of  the 
Refn'ence  Bibles  now  in  use."  The  introductions  to  the  different  Books  are  con- 
cise and  to  the  point  The  chronological,  historical,  geographical,  and  archaeo- 
logical tables;,  are  **  from  the  most  recent  and  authentic  sources." 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

15.  The  History  of  (he  Religious  Movement  of  (he  Eighteenth  Century ^  caBed  Meth* 
oditm^  considered  in  its  Different  Denominational  Forms,  and  its  Relations  to  British 
and  American  Protestantism.    By  Abel  Stsyens,  LL.D.    Volume  II.    From  the 
Death  of  Wbitefield  lS^  the  Death  of  Wesley.    New-York:  Carlton  &  Porter. 
1859.     12mo,  pp.  520.    In  noUcing  the  first  volume  of  this  able  work,  we  ex- 
pressed our  judgment  as  to  its  high  merits.    This  is  confirmed  and  increased  by 
the  second  Yolume.    It  ia  a  work  far  above  the  ordinary  range  of  sectarian  history, 
and  has  a  deep  Interest  for  all  who  would  understand  the  cause  and  relations  of 
that  great  religious  movement  which  it  depicts.    Dr.  Stevens  unites  in  himself 
some  rare  qualities  for  the  successful  exhibition  of  such  a  wide  range  of  historical 
events.    He  is  not  only  an  inde&tigable  explorer  into  the  sources,  but  has  the  art 
of  presenting  the  results  of  tedious  investigations  in  distinct  general  outlines,  as 
well  as  in  graphic  individual  portraiture.    This  volume,  in  two  books,  gives  the 
external  history  between  the  periods  uamed  in  the  title-page,  and  also  an  account 
of  the  Doctrines,  Discipline,  Literature,  and  other  Characteristics  of  Methodism. 
It  opens  with  the  famous  Calvinistic  controversy  brought  on  by  Wesley's  Minute 
(afterwards  modified,)  soon  after  the  Conference  of  1770.    We  differ,  of  course,  from 
the  anthor  in  his  view  of  the  merits  of  this  controversy;  but  we  have  derived  in- 
straction  and  profit  firom  the  perusal  of  his  vivid  sketch.    To  escape  Antinomian- 
isn,  we  need  not  take  refiige  in  Arminianism.    Both  of  these,  in  our  view,  are 
extremea  equally  remote  from  the  truth.    And  Wesley's  explanations  as  to  the 
ration  of  his  opinions,  as  avowed  in  the  Minute,  to  the  doctrine  of  justification, 
iriule  Bofficient  to  show  that  he  pevsonally  held  to  justification  in  the  evangelical 
tense,  do  not  fiilly  relieve  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case.    On  the  assurance  of 
laith,  we  notice  that  Dr.  Stevens  cites  the  opinion  of  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  as  con- 
ohnve  in  iavor  of  the  position,  that  that  doctrine  was  held  by  all  the  early  Protestant 
writefB.    But  it  has  been  fully  shown,  we  think,  that  here  the  philoBopher  wag  in- 
QQReoL    The  doctrine  of  pci^Kstioa  is  stated  in  sooh  a  modified  fonn,  as  to  suggest 
the  iuqniry,  whether  ■ome  other  word  had  not  better  bemused  to  exprew  it    It  is 
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such  a  perfection  as  requires  the  constant  application  of  the  atonemenC  to  deanso 
from  remaining  sins,  and  as  admits  of  continual  increase.  We  should  be  glad,  did 
our  space  aTlovr,  to  give  extracts  Illustrative  of  the  vigor  and  skill  of  the  narratiTe. 
The  work  will  undoubtedlj  be  a  standard  history  of  this  powerful  and  growing 
denomination. 

16.  7^  Uft  of  the  Rev.  Adam  Clarke,  LL.D.,  F.A.a,  M.R.LA^  etc.  etc:  Bj 
J.  W.  ExHEaiDGE,  M.A.  New-York :  Carlton  k  Porter.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  4S7. 
At  Port  Steward,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  a  school,  church  and  parsonage^  and  at 
Portrush,  an  obelisk  and  statue,  are  to  be  reared  to  the  memory  of  the  Irish  school- 
master, who,  under  the  most  unpropitious  circumstances,  came  to  stand  among  the 
foremost  learned  men  of  EIngland.  Years  ago  we  read  with  great  profit  a  priJix 
memoir  of  this  eminent  man,  and  are  glad  to  reyive  the  recollection  of  his  worth 
by  the  perusal  of  this  volume.  It  is  an  excellent  biography,  worthy  to  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  students  of  theology  of  all  denominations.  The  narrative  of  bis 
early  life  and  his  struggles  in  acquiring  an  education ;  and  of  what  he  was  able  to 
accomplish  by  his  inde&tigable  application  and  industry,  and  of  his  high  service 
to  exegctical  literature,  at  a  time  when  sacred  philology  was  in  its  low  estate 
in  England,  ought  to  arouse  our  young  men  to  greater  diligenoo  in  pursuing 
their  severer  studies.  And  then  the  character  of  Dr.  Clarke  was  so  simple 
and  earnest  His  piety  was  so  childlike  and  growing,  that  in  this  respect,  too,  his 
life  is  a  useful  study.  He  had  his  eccentricities  of  mind :  he  was  sometimes  fond 
of  an  odd  theory ;  he  was  better  as  a  philologist  than  as  K  systematic  divine.  But 
he  was  still  a  noble,  simple,  independent  and  true-hearted  man,  as  well  as  a  ediolar 
of  vast  attainments.  His  name,  in  his  own  denomination,  stands  first  for  learning, 
and  second  only  to  that  of  Wesley  in  general  influence.  The  volume  is  issued  in 
good  taste  and  style. 

17.  HistorkaX  Vindicaium:  a  Discourse  on  the  Province  and  Uses  of  Baptist 
History.  By  Sew  all  S.  Cuttiko,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Rochester. 
12mo.  1859.  This  discourse  was  originally  delivered  before  the  Backus  His- 
torical Society,  and  repeated  before  the  American  Baptist  Historical  Society.  It  is 
an  eloquent  and  learned  vindication  of  several  points  in  the  history  of  the  Baptists. 
The  value  of  the  work  is  increased  by  its  Appendices.  Appendix  I.  has  notes 
on  the  Alleged  Self-Baptism  of  John  Smith.  The  Historical  Baptism  of  the  Eng- 
lish People,  Creed,  Statements  in  the  Baptist  Denomination,  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  '*BapUst&"  Appendix  II.  contain  the  Confession  of  the  Seven  Churches^ 
1663 ;  the  Philadelphia  Confession  of  1689,  and  the  Discipline  adopted  by  the 
Philadelphia  Association. 

18.  lyty  Years  among  (he  Baptists,  By  David  Benedict,  D.D.  New- York: 
Sheldon  &  Company.  1860.  l2mo,  pp.  437.  The  venerable  historian  of  the 
Baptists  of  this  country  here  gathers  up  many  facts  in  relation  to  their  histoxy, 
which  could  not  be  conveniently  interwoven  into  his  more  comprehensive  work, 
ax^  presents  at  some  length,  in  an  Appendix,  his  ideas  on  the  early  Christians,  as 
A  model  on  several  practical  points  and  questions.    There  are  many  interesting 
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Tommiaoeiioes  aboat  events,  and  preachera,  and  meetrng-houses,  and  societiefl,  and 
CQBtoma  now  gone  into  dianfle.  Some  of  the  author's  opinions  are  probably  pecu- 
liir  to  himaelf ;   bat  thej  are  expressed  with  great  honesty  and  plauuiess  of 


19.  Sketches  of  KeuhEngland  Divines.  Bj  Rey.  D.  Sbebicak.  New- York : 
Ciiiton  k  Porter.  12mo,  pp.  443.  This  yolume  contains  a  miscellaneous  series  of 
dEStches,  of  a  "fragmentary  character"  about  seyeral  of  the  New-England  divines, 
CoogregatiGna],  ICethodist,  and  Baptist  The  author  has  evidently  aimed  to  be  fair 
in  his  delineadons^  even  of  those  from  whom  he  is  most  widely  separated  in  his 
flieologioal  views.  The  rhetoric  of  the  work  is  occasionally  exuberant;  adjectives 
nd  adverbs  are  now  and  then  brought  into  unusual  combinations.  Among  the 
most  interesting  sketches  are  those  of  Jesse  Lee,  Elijah  Hedding,  Wilbur  Fisk  and 
Stephen  Olin. 

Sa  The  Li/is  of  (he  Reu.  RichardKniO,  of  SL  Petersburg,  By  Chablbs  H.  Bib- 
ULL.  New-York:  Carter  k  Brothers.  18mo,  pp.  358.  This  volume  contains 
•Sections  from  the  reminiscences,  journals  and  correspondeiice  of  the  author,  and 
abo  a  Review  of  his  character  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Angell  James.  The  Review 
has  a  hallowed  interest  as  being  among  the  very  last  of  the  writings  of  this  emi- 
nent man,  and  it  is  a  most  just  and  affectionate  tribute  to  Mr.  Kniirs  work.  The 
latter  was  an  eloquent  and  affecting  preacher,  instrumental  in  the  conversion  of  a 
hundred  preachers  of  the  Gk)spel.  This  biography  gives  an  excellent  account  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  sources  of  his  great  usefulness.  It  also  contains  interesting 
d[6tche8  (^  his  life  in  India,  and  his  long  sojourn  in  the  capital  of  Russia. 

21.  An  Address  on  the  Ltfe  dnd  Character  of  Parker  Cleavekmdf  LL.D.  By 
LioHAia)  Woods,  D.D.,  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Portland.  1859.  8vo, 
pp.  61.  We  present  our  sincere  thanks  to  President  Woods  for  this  admirable  de- 
Ihieatioa  of  the  character  of  Professor  Cleaveland,  so  long  identified  with  the  history 
and  fiune  of  Bowdoin  College.  The  sketch  is  true  to  the  life ;  and  it  is  no  ordinary 
ddn  in  portraiture  that  could  have  given  it  to  us  in  such  a  finished  shape. 

S2.  The  Ufe  ofJabez  Bunting j  D.D^^  with  Notices  of  CoiUemporary  Persons  and 
Bsents.  By  his  son,  Thomas  Percival  BuKTma.  YoL  I.  New- York:  Harper  ft 
Brothers.  1869.  12mo,  pp.  389.  Jabez  Bunting  was  a  great  ecclesiastical  leader; 
an  able  preacher ;  a  consmnmajte  debater;  a  wise  administrator.  For  forty  years 
he  was  the  ruling  mind  in  English  Methodism,  at  the  time  of  its  transition  fit>m  a 
Society  into  a  Church.  He  came  upon  the  stage  of  action  at  the  period  when  the 
Methodists  would  and  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
Church,  of  England;  when  its  ministers  cliumed  that  they  must  become  real 
Christian  pastors,  administering  the  sacraments  to  their  own  people.  Dr.  Bunting, 
more  than  any  other  man,  helped  forward  this  great  work.  He  also  contributed 
poweifiilly  to  the  development  of  the  lay  influence  in  the  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration of  Methodism.  In  wide  and  important  spheres,  he  contended  that  the  laity 
had  a  rig^t  to  a  share  in  the  administration.  This  volume  is  written  with  the  zeal 
and  aflbctkm  of  a  Km ;  but  at  the  same  time  with  care  and  diicrimtnation.    It  is  a 
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valuable  contribntioxi  to  the  history,  not  only  of  Methodism,  but  of  the  Chiistian 
Church.  Dr.  Bunting  was  a  man  of  large  natural  endowments;  and  also  one  of 
the  best  educated  men  in  his  Church.  As  a  preacher  he  was  eloquent  and  solid, 
disdaining  the  mere  arts  of  the  rhetorician.  He  also  had  g^reat  working  and  organ 
ising  capacities.  This  work  also  gives  incidental  accounts  of  other  leading  men  of 
the  day.  It  closes  with  the  Conference  of  1811,  when  Dr.  Bunting  was  just  begin- 
ning to  exercise  his  most  potent  influenoe  upon  the  cause  of  Weeleyan  legislation. 

28.  Autobiography  of  Dan  Young,  a  New-England  Preacher  of  the  Olden  Time. 
Edited  by  W.  P.  Stbickland.  New-York:  Carlton  &  Porter.  1860.  12mo, 
Pp.'  880.  This  is  a  plain  and  exceedingly  interesting  autobiography  of  a  man 
of  wide  experience,  and  constant  diligence  in  doing  his  ministerial  work.  It 
traverses  a  wide  field  of  itinerancy,  and  brings  out  that  system  in  its  most  effect- 
ive light.  The  author  is  a  shrewd  reasoner,  meeting,  in  a  practical,  direct, 
common-sense  way,  various  forms  of  error.  His  example  shows  how  reli^ons 
opinions  and  convictions  may,  and  should,  make  themselves  to  be  felt  in  all  the 
various  circumstances  of  life.    He  was  always  ready  to  speak  a  word  in  season. 

24.  Self-ffelp;  with  Illustrations  of  Character  and  Conduct,  By  Samuel 
Smiles.  New- York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  368.  This  book 
grew  out  of  lectures  to  young  men,  met  together  for  self-improvement  From  a 
wide  range  of  reading  it  collects  facts  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  its  main 
theme.  It  is  a  capital  work  to  put  into  the  hands  of  young  men,  to  sUmulate 
f;hem  to  self-culture ;  to  guide  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  perseverance,  energy, 
courage ;  and  to  lead  to  a  high  tone  of  moral  character.  "  Character  is  human 
nature  in  its  best  form.  It  is  moral  order  embodied  in  the  individual"  The 
author  is  already  well  known  by  his  Life  of  George  Stephenson. 

25.  7%«  Eighteen  Christian  Centuries.  By  the  Rev.  Jamss  "Whtte,  author  o 
a  *'  History  of  France."  With  a  copious  Index.  From  the  second  Edinburgh 
Edition.  New-York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  688.  The  plan  of 
this  book  meets  a  long-felt  want  in  the  reading  public.  We  have  not  had  any 
good  popular  compendium  or  outline  of  Christian  history.  The  church  histo. 
ries  are  prolix,  and  intended  chiefly  for  students  The  general  histories  hare 
had  too  little  to  say  about  Christianity.  Mr.  White  has  executed  his  plan  in  a 
very  commendable  manner.  He  passes  down,  through  these  eighteen  centuries, 
giving  a  rapid  review  of  the  course  of  events,  and  showing  at  all  epochs  the 
mutual  influenoe  of  the  Church  and  the  State.  It  is  neither  a  civil  nor  an  eccle- 
siastical history ;  but  a  combination  of  both.  The  volume,  too,  will  be  more 
popular  ftom  tiie  fittct  that  the  narrative  is  chiefly  restricted  to  external  events 
and  relations ;  though  even  these  might  have  been  better  understood  by  fuller 
dcelcheB  of  the  history  of  thought  and  doctrinal  opim'ons.     The  style  is 

Mid  animated.    The  division  into  centuries  has  its  convenience  for  the 

•▼en  when  it  does  not  fVilly  correspond  with  the  marked  points  in  his- 

century  is  preceded  by  a  list  of  some  of  its  prominent  rulers,  great 

distinguished  men.    Each  century,  too,  is,  as  it  were,  personified, 

diaraeten  and  events  are  presented  in  such  full  outlines,  as  to  leave 
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upon  the  mind  a  distinct  and  the  distinctiye  expression  of  the  epoch.  In  no 
single  work  is  this  difficult  task  better  accomplished.  The  volume  will  be  at- 
tractiTe  and  useful  to  that  large  class  of  readers  who  wish  a  summary  and 
grouping  of  erenta^  rather  than  to  go  through  with  the  details  of  more  extended 
hiaioriea. 

8A.  A  Popular  Butcry  of  the  United  States  of  America  ;  from  the  Discovery 
of  the  American  Continent  to  the  Pre|ent  Time.  By  Mart  Howrrr.  Illustrated 
with  numerous  Eogravings.  New- York :  Harper  A  Brothersw  1860.  2  volsw 
12mo,  pp.  406,  887.  Both  the  author  and  the  subject  will  commend  these 
volumea,  which  are  issued  in  an  attractive  style.  The  work  is,  as  its  title  indL 
caiea,  a  popular  history,  intended  for  general  circulation,  and  it  has  marked  ez- 
ceDences  in  this  point  of  view.  It  makes,  of  course,  free  use  of  the  materials 
fonnd  in  the  larger  works  of  Bancroft,  HUdreth,  Tucker,  and  others,  who  have 
narrated  the  events  more  at  large,  and  with  more  research.  The  tone  of  the 
history  is  eminently  favorable,  for  an  English  writer,  to  our  country  and  insti- 
tntionsw  Whether  it  assigns  its  full  value  and  power  to  the  religious  element  in 
our  history,  is  more  doubtful.  But  there  is  no  work  of  the  same  class,  in  Eng- 
land or  our  own  country,  which  gives  upon  the  whole  a  better  popular  exhibi- 
tion of  the  development  of  the  United  States  from  the  earliest  colonization  to 
the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

S7.  like  Frefuh  Revolution  of  1789  ae  Viewed  in  the  Light  of  Republican  Insti- 
tutiams.    By  Johk  Su  C.  Abbott.     With  one  hundred  Engravings.     New-Tork : 
Harper  A  BrotherSw     1859.    Royal  8vo,  pp.  489.     This  very  handsome  vol- 
ume presents,  in  an  attractive  style,  the  results  of  Mr.  Abbott's  long  studies  upon 
the  French  Revolution,  its  causes  and  effects.    The  ability  shown  in  the  nar- 
rative of  events  is  of  a  high  order.    The  style  is  natural  and  animated,  without 
purmde  or  ostentation.    There  is  no  ainung  after  mere  effect  by  word-painting, 
and  yet  the  men  and  scenes  are  vividly  portrayed.    It  is  a  work  which  cannot 
^  to  be  of  deep  interest.    Mr.  Abbott,  and  rightly  as  we  judge,  seeks  for  the 
eanses  of  the  Revolution  in  the  antecedent  history  of  Franco  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years.    Absolute  monarchy  supporting  the  Papacy,  and  exterminating 
Protestantism,  gives  the  clue  to  the  grand  catastrophe.     It  was  no  sudden  ont- 
breftk,  but  the  revolution  of  a  people  debarred  of  its  rights.    And  the  author, 
too,  is  right  in  viewing  this  revolution  as  a  great  turning-point,  not  only  in 
European  history,  but  also  in  the  history  of  humanity.    France  was  the  vol- 
cano; but  the  subterranean  fires  were  under  the  whole  of  European  society. 
The  volume  is  written  from  the  stand-point  of  a  republican  and  a  Christian. 
We  may  differ  from  the  author  occasionally  in  his  judgment  of  men  and  mea- 
sures; we  may  think  that  he  has  occasionally  given  too  much  the  French  vcr- 
Bon  of  affairs,  and  is  too  determined  in  his  opposition  to  tlie  English  views ;  but 
stilly  as  a  rectification  of  many  current  prejudices,  which  we  have  received  too 
implicitly  from  Allison  and  other  English  historians,  tiie  work  is  one  of  high 
value  and  importance,  and  will  take  an  honorable  position  in  our  historical 
literature. 
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THEOLOGY. 

28.  The  Firti  Adam  and  (he  Second.  The  Elohim  repealed  in  the  Greatkn  aod 
Redemption  of  Man.  By  Samuel  J.  Baibd,  DJ).,  Pastor  of  the  FreAxyteinMn  Church, 
Woodbniy,  X.  J.  Philadelphia.  1S60.  Sxo,  pp.  6S8.  Tliis  is  the  most  solid  book  of 
American  theologjwhkh  we  hare  had  in  hand  for  scMne  time.  Its  author  is  known  bj 
his  osdiil  DiffcM  of  Ote  Jiinutea  of  Ou  Presbyterian  Cfeneral  AsaembUes,  bat  heane,  Sx 
the  first  time,  we  beliere,  publishes  in  the  sphere  of  systematic  tiieologj.  It  isa  t%o- 
rons  and  learned  woik.  It  discusses,  with  abilitj,  the  two  fundamental  proUems  of 
revealed  theology,  our  relation  to  the  First  and  to  the  Second  Adam.  TTeagreewitb 
him  in  making  the  great  questions  of  sin  and  ofholiness  centre  here.  The  whole  bibli- 
cal  doctrine  of  sin  runs  back  into  our  relation  to  the  First  Adam;  the  whole  doctrine 
of  redemption  fixxn  sin  runs  back  into  our  relation  to  the  Second  Adam.  The  chief 
stress  of  the  Tolume  is  in  respect  to  the  first  of  the  quesdoni^  as  it  is  by  &r  tiie 
most  ably  treated.  And,  on  this  point,  the  work  is  significant  of  what  we  befiere 
to  be  a  better  method  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  imputatkMi  than  has  prermiled 
among  some  Old  School  brethren.  The  aathor  ocunddes  with  Dr.  Breckenridge, 
and  opposes  Br.  Hodge,  in  his  yiew  of  the  nature  and  mode  of  the  imputatioa  of 
Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity.  It  is  imputed  to  us,  becaose  it  is  only  tiunougfa  our  natire 
<xmnection  with,  or  "  seminal  inbeing  in."  the  head  of  the  race.  The  imputation 
is  not  merely  external,  but  has  a  vital  ground  and  reason  in  the  oonnecti(m  between 
Adam  and  his  posterity.  "  That  whidi  is  not  mine  otherwise,  cannot  be  made 
mine  by  imputati<m.'*  In  taking^  and  ably  defending,  this  general  ground,  and 
showing;  with  abundant  learning,  to  how  large  an  extent  it  has  the  aasent  of  Oal- 
Tinistic  divines,  we  think  the  aathor  has  rendered  a  real  service  to  theology.  It 
was  one  of  the  unfortunate  dicumstanoes  about  the  doctrinal  discusnon  in  ttie 
Presbyterian  Church  at  the  time  of  the  schism,  that  the  whole  theory  of  sin  was 
resolved,  by  those  who  daimed  to  be  the  head  and  fiont  of  ortiiodoxy,  into  the 
most  abstract  and  unreal  tbrm  of  impatation.  Adam,  as  an  individual,  stood  as 
the  representative  of  all  the  rest;  his  sin  was  made  over  to  them,  by  an  external 
imputation,  so  that  their  veiy  native  ocmnption  was  a  part,  and  not  at  all  a  ground, 
of  the  penal  infliction.  This  view,  the  authm-  deariy  dx>w8,  is  not  sanctioned  by 
the  general  consent  even  of  the  most  orthodox  Oahinism.  When  Dr.  Baird  oomes 
to  the  exposition  of  the  views  of  the  elder  Edwards,  it  seems  to  us^  that  he  has 
fnoonectly  identified  them  with  that  fenn  of  mediate  imputation,  which  virtaaOy 
does  away  with  all  imputation,  and  he  does  the  same  with  Sti4>fer.  The  meta- 
pl^iiod  tlieary  of  Edwards,  on  this  point,  is  a  very  subtle  one,  and  his  q^eculatl^ 
ilMat  idmt^y,  and  the  divine  constitution  in  relation  to  it,  have  led  some  of  his 
ftOowen  to  dUBenDt  results  from  those  wiacii  he  hunself  entertained.  But  as  to 
Jill  Tisur  of  or^;bial  do,  and  our  relation  to  Adam,  and  of  the  ground  of  the  impu- 
of  the  rin  of  Adun  to  his  posterity,  we  think  that  Dr.  Baird  makes  a  greater 
between  his  own  theory  and  that  of  Edwards  than  can  be  maintained, 
pointy  too^  we  have  noted,  to  which  we  diodld  take  exoeptkm,  but  we 
'dUmot  aft  pnaent  pursiie  the  discusBiiXL  Hie  work  contains  sudi  an  amount  of 
'^■tcned  inveatigaftkm,  and  attadcs  so  strongly  positions;  wiiicfa  have  earnest  and 
•l)le  dtftndfn^  tiiaft  it  will  imdoiibledly  caD  ftcth  nradi  critioian.    Ifaojone 
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nata  to  read  upon  these  topio8»  he  had  better  bj  all  means  get  the  Elohim  Re- 
teakd.    There  are  Y&ry  few  of  our  theelogians  who  might  not  be  instrocted  by  it. 

S9.  Die  hii^arische  Kirche  und  die  Union.  Bine  wissenschafUiche  Erorterong  der 
Aatfrige,  TonFBEOXUOB  JuunsSTAHL.  Berlin.  1869.  8to^  &  ziv.  562.  The  author 
of  this  booik,  though  a  jurist^  stands  as  the  most  prominent  leader  of  the  opposition 
to  the  union  between  the  Lutherans  and  the  Refonned  in  Prusria.  He  was  called 
from  Erlangen  to  Berlin  about  the  same  time  Schelling  came  from  Munich  to  op- 
pose the  Hegelian  philosoi^j.  What  Schelling  was  to  do  in  metaphysics,  Stahl 
was  to  do  in  jurisprudence.  With  the  revival  of  Lutheranism,  the  latter  came  fi)r- 
waid  as  one  of  its  most  earnest  advocates.  He  draws  the  line  so  sharply  between 
Lotheimnism  and  Calvinism,  he  makes  them  so  radically  distinct,  that  any  union 
most  be  forced.  AU  that  is  good  and  sound  in  the  Beformation,  aU  evangelical 
traUi  that  the  two  confessions  have  in  common,  he  ascribes  to  the  Lutheran  iniBo- 
eooa,  This  work  is  the  most  important  one  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  contro- 
veny,  excepting  the  able  volume  of  Julius  Miiller,  in  the  defense  of  the  Union, 
pobUhed  some  four  or  five  years  ago.  It  is  divided  into  four  books :  the  first  dis- 
cosmi  the  Diflbrent  Spirit  of  the  Lutheran  and  Reformed  Church ;  the  second  is 
QQ  the  Particular  Doctrinal  Differences ;  the  third  examines  the  Union  Ques- 
tion ;  the  fourth  is  on  the  Union  in  Prussia.  To  make  out  a  radical  difference, 
foibidding  union,  the  author  is  of  course  obliged  to  exaggerate  the  points 
tiist  separate  the  two  communions.  He  finds  the  heart  and  soul  of  the  Be- 
fbcmed  Church  in  its  rejection  of  sacramental  grace,  leading  Zwingle  to  view 
God  as  the  only  real  cause,  and  to  derive  all  grace  directly  from  Him.  The  Luth- 
erans, on  the  other  hand,  maintain  the  necessity  of  the  Word,  the  sacraments,  and 
the  external  means  of  grace.  The  Lutheran  views  the  sacraments  as  means  or 
vshiekB  of  grace;  the  Calvinist  considers  them  as  signs  and  seals  of  grace.  The 
Lutheran  doctrines  of  Consubstantiation  and  the  ubiquity  of  Christ^s  body,  and  the 
Oslvinlatio  doctrine  of  Predestination  are  secondary,  but  not  the  primary,  differ. 
encea  The  Reformed  would  abolish  all  that  is  not  in  Scripture ;  the  Lutheran 
would  retain  all  that  is  not  opposed  to  Scripture.  The  Lutheran  holds  to  the  power 
of  the  keyS)  ministerial  absolution,  the  divine  authority  of  the  ministry  over  the 
congregations;  the  Calvinistic  puts  the  congregation  of  believers  first,  and  the 
wSsMxj  second  in  order.  Stahl,  too^  laments  that  the  Lutheran  Church  gave  up 
Bpiaoopacy.  Wa  views  are  substantiaUy  those  of  the  Oxford  school  Dr.  Stier 
has  already  given  a  valuable  review  of  his  book  in  the  Deuische  Zeit8chriJ%  October, 
1859,  also  separately  issued ;  and,  in  the  same  periodical,  Baxman  has  defended 
Zwii^e  agafaist  him.  Able  as  the  book  is,  and  remarkable  as  a  theological  work 
by  a  jurist,  it  yet  shows  the  hazard  any  man  runs  in  writing  on  topics  remote  from 
bis  profession;  for  it  nusrepresents  Calvinism,  not  only  as  seen  in  Calvin  himself, 
bat  abo  as  it  appears  in  its  creeds  and  its  history. 

30.  The  Dwim  Human  m  ihe  Scriptures.  By  Tatlrb  Lkwis,  Union  College. 
New-Tork:  Robert  Carter  &  Biothera  1860.  12mQ^  pp.  400.  This  volume,  says 
Dc  Lewi%  "was  intended  as  an  introduction  to  another  woiic,  on  the  Figurative 
Imiguage  of  ike  /Sbr^pteres,'*  which  he  hopes  soon  to  give  to  the  public.  We 
think  he  has  done  wisely  in  publishing  this  by  itself  It  is  an  eloquent  and  for- 
cible elaboration  of  the  theme^tbat  "a  true  foith  in  the  Scriptures  must  have  ito 
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strength  in  the  Scriptures  themselvee.*'    It  is  a  living  book  throagfaoat,  and  shows 
on  everj  page  that  it  was  written  under  the  full  pressure  and  influenoe  of  one  great 
idea.     That  idea  is,  that  in  and  through  the  Human  in  the  Scriptures,  the  Diyine 
is  revealed  and  known  ;  and  that  onlj  in  this  waj  could  we  attain  such  knowledge. 
The  idea  expressed  in  "  the  "Wmtten  Word — the  Incarnate  Word,"  with  wfaidi 
the  first  chapter  opens,  is  carried  through  to  the  last    "  No  book  is  so  human  as  the 
Bible :  therefore,  no  book  is  so  divine."    There  is  a  profound  and  subtle  philoso^iy 
pervading  the  glowing  descriptions  and  forcible  arguments ;  this  ocmes  out  in  the 
fourth  and  fifth  chapters,  on  *'the  Denial  of  the  Supernatural,"  and  in  meeting  the 
objections  of  Anthropopathism,  which,  he  says,  must  lead  to  the  position,  "thtt 
there  can  be  no  Divine  Knowledge  of  the  Finito.  The  titles  of  some  of  the  duqrten 
are  full  of  thought :  for  example,  chap.  vi.  "  If  Revelation  is  Human,  it  must  be  most 
Human ;"  chap,  xi.  "  The  Natural  of  the  Scriptures — a  Proof  of  the  SupematorsL^ 
This  last  position  is  admirably  carried  out  in  a  summary  of  Scripture  history, 
carried  forward,  like  the  parts  and  acts  of  a  drama,  to  its  conclusion.    It  would  be 
difficult  to  find  a  more  distinct  and  forcible  summary  of  the  main  point  in  Scripture 
history,  or  a  more  true  and  yet  original  application  of  this  history  in  the  waj  of 
proving  its  essentially  supernatural  origin.    It  is  the  internal  argument  for  the 
divinity  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  broad  and  just  comprehension  of  it    On  the  subject 
of  Verbal  Inspiration,  with  the  author's  explanations,  the  question  in  dispute  be- 
comes one  merely  of  the  best  term  by  which  to  qualify  the  doctrine ;  for  Dr.  Lewis 
wholly  rejects  the  mechanical  form  of  the  theory ;  the  language  is  the  result  of  the 
inspiring  influence  working  through  the  human  soul.    His  argrument  for  the  reality 
and  the  need  of  the  supernatural,  is  forcibly  presented ;  and  then  comes  the  proof 
that  we  have  it  in  the  Bible,  and  there  alone.    The  last  chapters  give  the  ap^ica- 
tion  of  the  argument  in  the  position,  that  ''the  Bible  is  a  World-Book."    This  in- 
cludes a  comparison  of  the  Hebrew  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  literature :  "  Moses 
is  nearer  to  us,  notwithstanding  his  orientalism,  than  the  Greek  and  Roman  legisU- 
tore."    There  are  also  some  beautiful  and  true  remarks  on  the  intelligibility  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible,  springing;  on  the  one  hand,  fix)m  the  fact,  that  "  the  breath  of  the 
Lord  inspired  it,"  on  the  other,  from  "  the  intense  humanity  of  its  image." 

31.  An  Appeal  to  the  People  in  behalf  of  their  Rights  as  authorized  Interpreters  of 
the  Bibie,  By  Oathebins  E.  Beecher.  New- York:  Harper  k  Brothers.  1860. 
12mo,  pp.  380.  Miss  Beecher  is  more  logical  than  many  ministers,  who  are  kept 
from  carrying  out  their  theories  into  all  their  consequences  by  their  practical 
ministerial  work.  She  has  taken  certain  current  principles  of  natural  ethics,  and 
made  them  the  ultimate  standard  by  which  to  interpret  Scripture  and  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church.  If  all  sin  is  found  in  volitions^  there  is,  of  course,  no  original  sin. 
This  is  the  doctrinal  substance,  if  substance  it  can  be  called,  of  the  volume.  Again, 
if  all  holiness  consists  in  the  choice  of  the  greatest  happiness,  then  redemption  from 
sin  must  be  found  in  such  a  choice ;  and  Christ  and  his  work  are  left  outside.  Al' 
that  he  does  for  us  is  to  move  us  to  make  this  choice,  by  his  self-sacrifice  and  suf- 
fering. Read,  on  this  point,  diap.  xxix.,  which  has  for  its  title,  "  What  must  we 
do  to  be  saved?  "  Read  it,  and  compare  it  with  the  scriptural  answer :  "  Believe 
on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved."  The  woric  is,  in  form,  an 
Appeal  to  the  People;  the  author,  apparently,  being  shut  out  of  the  raligioiis 
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pviodicali^  and  the  theological  Beminaries.  Bven  her  brothers  seem,  according  to 
her  ie|a«flentationa,  somewhat  coj;  though  she  has  some  hopes  for  the  eloquent 
Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  which  we  trust  will  be  disi^ppointed.  The  author  is  an 
avowed  Pdagian ;  Angostinianism  and  all  intermediate  systems  she  fuUj  rejects. 
Her '"  Common-Sense  Theory  of  the  Origin  of  £yil,"  (p.  lU,)  is,  that  *' His  the  eter- 
miwaJtmreofikmga  existing  independently  ofthetoiU  of  the  Creator,  or  of  any  other 
ttiig.*  This  may  sound  strangely,  as  compared  with  her  theory  of  moral  agency. 
Bat  noh  a  theory  of  moral  agency  can  only  account  for  the  superflces  of  erii  Its 
groond  and  roots  are  not  thus  reached.  And  if  the  Augustinian  system  be  rejected, 
tte  next  moat  consistent  system  Is  to  put  the  origin  of  evil  in  the  yery  nature  of 
tiunga.  This  Ifiss  Beeoher  has  fidrly  and  squarely  dona  The  book  has  many 
penooal  allusions  and  details,  which  give  it  interest,  if  not  value.  It  shows  a  good 
dealofgoneral  reading,  though  not  thorough  historical  investigation.  There  are 
iOBa  anrprising  slips  and  inaccuracies ;  for  example,  on  page  55, "  Fer  is  the  Latin 
word  fiar  by,  and  am  is  the  word  for  wUhotU  I  So  we  havej^eroeptions  by  the  senses, 
nd  eoMoeptions  wUhout  the  senses  1 "  This  is  the  most  original  application  of 
sfymoiogy  to  psychology,  which  we  have  seen  for  many  a  day.  Again :  "  Ideas 
is  the  WOTd  most  frequently  used  to  express  aU  the  operations  and  slates  of  mind." 

32.  Tke  ImmoriaUty  of  the  Soul  and  the  Finai  Oondiiion  of  the  Wkked  catr^viSby 
OBmndertd.  By  Bobxbt  W.  L^ndis.  Second  thousand.  New-York.  1859.  Pp.  518. 
We  notieed  this  work  in  last  year's  volume.  It  discusses  the  subjects  of  immor- 
tality and  retribution,  and  the  question  of  the  annihilation  of  the  wicked,  in  a 
fivdble  and  thorough  manner.  It  is  a  repertory  of  the  arguments  and  objections* 
On  the  question  of  annihilation,  it  is  more  full  than  any  work  yet  published  in  rela- 
tion to  recent  viewa 

33.  Christian  BAiewng  and  Living.-~^TmonB  by  T.  D.  HuKTiKGTOir,  D.D., 
Preacher  to  the  University  and  Plummer  Professor  of  Christian  ICorals  in  Harvard 
OoQege.  Pp.  528.  The  records  of  theological  opinion  have  not  many  parallels  to 
tUa  vohmie.  There  are  but  few  instances  of  men  of  such  eminent  gifts  and  posi- 
tioo,  distinguished  in  the  service  of  a  given  form  of  fiiith,  who  boldly  and  oon- 
vindngly  come  to  utter  the  words  of  another  and  counter  fiuth.  Forty  years  ago 
some  men  were  found  publicly  professing  one  faith,  yet  really  teaching  another. 
Theirs  was  an  apostasy ;  this  is  a  conversion.  Known  for  fifteen  years  as  a 
"  bright  particular  stai^  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit  of  New-Eogland,  transferred  to 
the  Chair  of  Christian  Morals,  to  be  the  representative  of  the  reUgious  believing 
and  living  in  our  most  ancient  University,  and  there  obtaining  a  briUiant  reputa- 
tion, Dr.  Huntington,  now  in  the  noon  of  his  fame  and  manhood,  sends  forth  a 
vohuM  like  an  army  with  banners  against  the  creed  and  traditions^  the  premises 
and  the  oonduaons,  of  which  he  has  been  counted  one  of  the  supporters.  This 
is  an  act  of  moral  heroism. 

Asida  from  thi%  we  seldom  open  such  a  book.  Its  plenitude  of  thought,  dig- 
nified yet  ^mple^  its  rare,  rich  speech  and  forms  of  thought,  put  the  book  far  in 
advance  of  our  ordinary  religious  literature.  There  is  in  it  the  gushing  of  a  fresh 
lifii;  it  la  like  the  coursing  along  the  king*s  highway  of  one  for  many  days  ham- 
pifed  by  what  the  author  calls  '*  a  general  infirmity  (which)  creeps  into  religious 
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Badding  and  bloesomicg  as  a  Unitarian,  our  first  inqniries  about  him  natui 
go  to  the  qaestion  of  his  Trinitanamam,  For  such  questioning  we  find  a  nuu 
answer  ready  in  a  sermon  and  notes,  covering  sixty-lbar  pages^  where  he  1 
wrought  an  avowal  of  his  faith,  and  planted  it  round  about  with  defences  of 
ordin^  skill  and  strength.  We  will  let  him  spetik  for  himselfl  **  Life,  SalTstii 
and  Comfort  for  Man  in  the  Divine  Trinity,"  is  the  title  of  the  sermon.  The  te 
Matt  28 :  19,  "  Go  ye  therefore  and  teach  all  nations,^*  etc.  In  the  opening,  pi 
356 :  **  Our  fidth  is  summoned  to  the  Three  Persons  of  the  One  God — the  Fatfa 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  No  hint  is  given  that  there  is  any  difference 
nature,  dignity,  duration,  power,  or  glory  between  them."  "The  Three  are  P 
sons,  and  the  Persons  are  Three."  "  To  each  of  them  Divine  attributes  and  '. 
vine  acts  are  ascribed,  and  to  each  Divine  worship  is  offered."  His  arguoM 
then  strides  into  the  history  of  the  Church,  and  arrays  the  affluent  evidence  fh 
all  times,  peoples,  tongues,  and  lands,  into  a  magnificent  "  cloud  of  witnesM 
At  pp.  362,  3  he  asserts :  "  Holding  fast  the  prime  and  positive  part  oi  this  uni 
we  have  given  us,  as  an  equal  matter  of  fiiith,  the  Threenees."  ..."  We  coooei 
of  God  always,  not  as  an  Absolute  Being,  but  as  in  relations,  in  process,  in  a 
And  in  such  relations,  process,  act,  we  behold  him  only  as  Three :  the  Son,  el 
nally  begotten  of  the  Father,  not  subordinate  in  nature,  or  essence,  nor  creati 
nor  beginning^  but  consubetantial  with  the  Father;  the  Holy  Ghost,  ever  prooei 
ing  hom  the  Father  and  the  Son,  not  in  time,  nor  made  out  of  nothing^  k 
one  in  power,  and  glory,  and  eternity  with  them  both."  Not  content  with  a 
ting  forth  his  fidth  in  a  profusion  of  forms,  like  the  above,  he  presses  his  ai( 
ments  against  unbelievers,  and  puts  on  the  double  character  of  eonvert  and  cha 
pion  together.    As  an  argument,  we  hear  the  discourse  sharply  complained  oC 

That  it  is  not  the  argument  of  a  trained  polemic,  which  only  one  like  hims 
oould  understand,  we  concede ;  but  that  it  has  in  it  the  forces  of  a  popular  oonv 
tion  of  vastly  more  valuer  is  equally  plain.    That  is  the  real  reason  for  dispan 

ing  it 

Other  sermons  (the  volume  contains  twenty-five)  bear  equal  testimony  to  t 
decisive  fidth  and  exalted  fervor  of  the  author.  In  them  all  are  found  gems 
dioice  learning,  fiuBtening  and  adorning  his  persuasions,  like  naUs  of  fine  go 
with  jewels  for  a  head.  Few  volumes  excel  it  in  the  rarity  and  abundaooe 
dioice  illustratioos^  chosen  from  all  knowledges. 

We  deplore  the  scantiness  of  space  forbidding  a  longer  stay  with  these  ferv 
brilliant^  bold  and  quidcening  page&  Any  heart  panting  for  relief  from  the  pan 
of  indif&Breutism  and  restless  indecision  as  to  doctrine,  will  find  an  efficient  ht 
In  tfaeie  mo  aod  vital  pagea 

U.  Orokam  UOmrn.  Human  Society:  its  Providential  Structure,  Belatk 
and  Offices.  Bight  Lectures,  delivered  at  the  Brooklyn  Institute,  Brooklyn,  N. 
^yF.D.Hinnnrcnov,D.D.,  New-York:  Carters.  186a  8vo^pp.307.  The dtin 
of  BrooU|y&  will  have  great  reason  for  honoring  the  memory  of  Mr.  Graham, 
his  benefiMtkms  give  them  the  oj^xirtunity  of  hearing  such  admirable  lecturss 
tfaote  of  Dr.  Huntington.  Human  sodefy  is  here  viewed  and  described  as  (1) 
Divine  Appointment;  (2)  A  Living  Instrument  of  Divine  Thou^t;  (3)  A  Dis 
pfine^oT  the  Individaal  CSiaTBOter;  (4)  A  School  of  Mutual  Helps;  (i)  In  Belati 
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to  Social  Theories;  (6)  In  Belation  to  the  Intellect;  (7)  as  Subject  to  a  Law 
of  Adyanoement ;  (8)  as  the  Sphere  of  the  Elingdom  of  Ohriat  on  Earth.  In 
these  aspects  it  illastrates  the  power  and  wisdom  of  Gk>d.  The  style  of  discussion 
is  animated  and  eloquent ;  for  a  treatment  of  these  high  themes  before  a  popular 
audience  it  is  yeiy  felicitous.  There  is  soimd  and  strong  thought  at  the  basis ;  but 
tiie  thought  is  wreathed  around  with  viirid  imagination,  and  a  glowing  rhetoric. 
Human  society,  as  a  Divine  institution,  is  amplj  vindicated  against  all  those  theo- 
ries which  would  make  it  a  merely  human  contrivance,  and  which  see  the  final 
destinj  of  man  in  his  terrestrial  lot  It  is  the  Christian  view  of  society,  in  con- 
trast with  the  naturalistic  and  socialistic.  We  cordially  thank  this  distinguished 
ttothor  £>r  the  instruction  and  pleasure  we  have  derived  firom  the  perusal  of  his 
TolumeB.    It  is  issued  in  a  beautiful  style  of  typography. 

35.  17»e  AneierU  aaid  fhs  Modem  Teacher  of  Politics.  An  Introductory  Discourse 
to  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  State.  By  Francis  Lubsb,  Professor  of  Political 
Sdence  in  Columbia  College.  New- York  I860.'  8vo,  pp.  35.  The  students  in 
the  Law  School  of  Columbia  College  have  been  highly  favored  this  winter  in  hear- 
ing such  a  course  of  Lectures  on  the  State,  as  that  recently  concluded  by  Dr. 
Lieber.  He  stands  confessedly  at  the  head  of  English  writers  in  the  department 
of  political  ethics ;  and  these  Lectures  have  given  the  ripest  fhiits  of  his  wide 
range  of  knowledge  and  experience.  His  wise  cautions  and  criticisms  are  such  as 
oar  political  men  must  need  to  lay  to  heart  And  his  philosophical  grasp  of  the 
g;reat  subject,  in  its  various  relations,  will  commend  his  views  to  all  right-minded 
tiiinkeis.  This  interesting  lecture  (which,  we  trust,  will  be  followed  by  the  others) 
diswiiweB  the  position  which  should  be  occupied  by  a  public  teacher  of  politics  in 
our  country.  The  difference  of  modem  from  ancient  civilization  is  found,  he  says, 
in  two  (acta  Now, "  several  nations  strive  in  the  career  of  progress,  abreast  like  the 
ocnxmn  at  a  Grecian  diariot,"  while  in  antiquity  there  was  only  one  leading  state 
At  any  given  period ;  and,  further,  "  modem  states  have  a  recuperative  energy." 
In  ancient  times  the  philosopher  appeared,  ''when  the  period  of  high  vitality  was 
past;^  but  *' modem  critics,  philosophers,  and  teachers,  have  lived  while  their 
age  was  productive."  The  lecture  is  full  of  similar  thoughts,  condensing  mature 
knowledge. 


SERMONS   AND    PRACTICAL   REUaiOUS    WORKS. 

36.  Sermons  ly  t?te  Rev,  H.  Grattan  Guinness.  New- York :  Robert  Carter 
k  Brothers,  No.  350  Broadway.  I860.  Pp.  363.  This  volume  derives  fresh  interest 
fhxn  th#  &ct  that  its  author  is  now  preaching,  with  marked  effect,  to  large 
audiences  in  Philadelphia.  His  labors  have  been  greatiy  blessed,  it  is  reputed,  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  These  sermons  are  plmn,  earnest,  and  practical  They 
diow  that  the  preacher  is  full  of  his  great  theme,  and  zealous  in  winning  souls  to 
Ghrist    His  whole  aonl  seems  poured  out  in  warning  and  exhortation. 

37.  Sermons,  By  Richabd  Fuller,  D.D.,  of  Baltimore.  New- York :  Sheldon 
k  Ga,  116  Naaum  street    1860.   12mo,  pp.  384.    This  ia  a  volume  of  very  able 
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difloouraefl,  full  of  thought,  expreflsed  in  an  impresaye  diction,  and  arranged  in  a 
dear  method.  The  sermons  on  the  Lonesomeness  of  the  Bedeemer,  the  Deitj  of 
Christ,  the  Sympathizing  High  Priest^  and  the  Croes,  contain  the  marrow  of  the 
GoepeL 

38.  SacrameniaX  Discourses,  by  Jakes  W.  Alezikdsb,  D.D.  New- York: 
Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  683  Broadway.  1860.  Pp.  366.  The  AUxcmder  Memark^ 
Sermons  in  reference  to  the  Death  of  J.  W.  Alexander,  D.D.,  by  Charles  Hodge, 
D.D.,  and  John  Hall,  D.D.  New-Tork;  A,  D.  F.  Randolph.  1859.  PpL  72.  The 
discourse  of  Dr.  Hodge  describes  Dr.  Alexander  in  a  felicitoos  manner,  as  the 
preacher  of  Christ;  the  sermon  of  Dr.  Hall  is  the  warm  tribute  of  an  attadied 
friend.  The  Discourses  of  Dr.  Alexander  are  published  just  as  he  preached  them, 
and  are  thus  specimens  of  his  ordinary  pulpit  ministrations.  They  prove  that  Dr. 
Hodge  has  fitly  described  his  character  as  a  preacher ;  they  are  full  of  the  great 
central  truths  of  the  Gospel — Christ,  and  him  crucified.  Not  so  elaborate  as  the 
volumes  he  published  whQe  living,  they  still  show  his  fertility  of  illustration,  his 
clear  and  definite  style  of  thought,  and  his  absorption  in  his  great  work.  No  one 
could  have  heard,  or  can  read,  such  discourses  as  those  an.  the  Hymn  of  the  Eo- 
diarist,  Water  and  Blood,  Communion  in  Christ^s  Body  and  Blood,  Christ's  Gross 
and  Crown,  without  being  better  prepared  for  that  sacred  festival  which  oommemo- 
rates  the  one  only  sacrifice  for  sins. 

39.  EasU  to  Ihe  Rescue;  or.  Work  while  it  is  Day.  By  Mrs.  CHARLn  W.  With, 
Prefiice  by  the  author  of  EngUsk  Hearts  and  EagUsh  Rands,  New-York: 
Carters.  1859.  18mo,  pp.  324.  The  materials  of  this  book  were  gathered  in 
personal  intercourse  with  over  five  hundred  working-men,  learning  their  wmats. 
They  are  Annals  of  the  Poor,  addressed  to  the  rich  and  the  educated,  and  ap- 
pealing to  them  to  give  more  personal  effort  to  the  rescue  of  the  needy  and  de- 
based. The  incidents  are  simply  and  impressively  told.  The  lesson  they  teadi  is 
one  that  ought  every  day  to  be  laid  to  heart :  Work  while  it  is  Day ;  Woik  tcr  the 
Poor  and  Needy;  Follow  thus  Christ^s  own  Example. 

40.  The  Missing  Link ;  or,  Bible  Women  in  the  Houses  of  the  London  Poor. 
By  II  N.  R-i  author  of  llie  Book  and  its  Story.  New-York:  Cartas.  12nio, 
pp.  302.  This  is  a  work  of  kindred  aim  with  the  above.  It  describes  the  London 
heathen,  and  what  is  doing,  and  may  be  done,  lor  their  improvement  The  Link 
that  is  Missing  is  an  appropriate  female  agency.  There  are  many  women  who 
would  gladly  engage  in  such  works  of  mercy  and  love^  if  the  way  could  be  dearty 
seen.  In  this  respect  the  work  points  to  a  real  deficiency  in  the  Protestant  mode 
of  doing  good.  The  establishments  for  Deaconesses,  at  Kaisersworth,  and  in  other 
parts  of  Germany,  were  meant  to  supply  this  defidency.  No  subject  in  Aspect  to 
practical  religious  work  needs  more  careful  consideration. 

41.  The  Cottage  and  its  Visitor,  By  the  author  of  Ministering  Children. 
New-York:  Cartera^  1860.  18mo,  pp.  242.  Thia  little  work,  nicely  illus- 
trated, is  intended  as  a  guide  to  those  who  would  benefit  the  poor,  and  yet  feel 
the  drawback  of  inexperience.  It  ia  "  strictly  true/'  and  in  a  pleasing  narra- 
tive shows  how  a  visitor  may  reach  the  hearts  of  the  inmates  of  a  cottage. 
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43.  7%e  ffart  and  the  Water-Brooks;  a  Practical  Ezposition  of  the  Forty- 
Seeond  P&lm.  Bj  the  Rer.  John  R.  Maoduvf,  D.D.  New- York:  Carter  A 
Brothers  1860.  18mo,  pp.  229.  Dr.  Macduff,  in  his  nameronB  works,  has 
approred  himself  to  be  an  earnest  and  eyangelical  preacher.  His  writings 
abound  in  forcible  illustrations  and  strong  appeals  to  Christian  sympathies  and 
emotions. 

43.  The  Three  Wakings,  with  Hymns  and  Songs.  By  the  author  of  The 
Voice  of  Christian  JA/e  in  Song.  New-York :  Carters.  1860.  Pp.  228.  This 
Tolume,  chiefly  of  religious  poetry,  manifests  a  good  degree  of  poetical  taste 
and  feeling,  and  facility  in  expression.  The  JTiree  Wakings  are  from  three 
trmneca  in  three  periods  of  life ;  those  of  youthful  fancy,  of  manly  work,  and 
of  triumph  in  redemption. 

44.  ffymns/or  the  Siek-Room.    New- York:  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.   1860.    Pp. 
130.    An  appropriate  selection  of  hymns  for  religious  comfort  in  times  of  sick- 

with  prayers,  meditations  and  passages  of  Scripture  interspersed. 


45.  The  8tiU  Hour;  or.  Communion  voith  God,  By  Austin  Phxlpb.  Boston: 
Gould  h  lineoln.  1860.  18mo,  pp.  136.  This  slight  volume,  by  the  aocom- 
pHihed  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  is 
composed  of  a  series  of  delightful  and  edifying  meditations  upon  prayer  in  its 
different  aspects  and  relations,  with  salutary  hints  and  cautions. 

46.  T%e  Precious  Things  of  Ood  By  Octayius  Winslow,  D.D.  New-York : 
Garten.  1 860.  This  is  a  volume  of^  a  highly  spiritual  and  devout  character, 
intended,  says  the  excellent  author,  to  '*  cheer  solitude,  soothe  grief,  and  dispel 
doubt,  depression  and  gloom.*'  It  is  a  fit  companion  for  the  hours  of  devotion  and 
mentation.  In  a  simple,  practical  and  earnest  manner,  it  discourses  upon  the 
preciousness  of  Christ,  of  faith,  of  trial,  of  God's  thoughts,  of  the  divine  pro- 
mises!, of  Christ's  blood,  etc.,  ending  with  the  theme  that  the  death  of  saints  is 
prcdons. 

47.  Oottholds  Emblems  ;  or,  Invisible  Things  understood  by  TTiings  that  are 
wMde.  By  CsRiariAif  Scaivxa,  minister  at  Madgeburg  in  1671.  Translated  from 
the  38th  German  edition  by  Rev.  Robert  Menzie&  Boston  :  Gould  A  Lincoln. 
1860.  8vo,  pp.  316.  Christian  Scriver  was  bom  in  1629  and  died  in  1693. .  He 
was  highly  honored  in  his  own  times  as  a  spiritual  gpiide.  These  Emblems  rap- 
idly passed  through  twenty  editions.  In  this  fair  volume  we  have  a  portion  of 
them ;  the  translation  preserving  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  original.  The  most 
common  things  of  daily  life  are  made  the  symbols  of  spiritual  truth,  or  the 
occasions  of  devout  meditation.  Even  when  the  analogies  are  fanciful,  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  forced,  for  they  breathe  every  where  a  contemplative  spirit.  A 
mystieal  tendency,  in  a  good  sense,  pervades  the  volume.  Through  the  earthly 
we  are  led  to  the  spiritual;  the  mortal  guides  to  immortality. 
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Iletos  of  %  Cl^r^es  anltr  of  ^fissions. 


'*^*- 


united  status. 

Statistics  of  Conoreoatioxalism. 
—  The  Congregational  Quarttrly 
gives  a  complete  summaiy  of  Gongre- 
pttioiudism  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada: 

ChwrtihM,  MinUUn- 

Maine, «47  190 

New-Hampehtre, 184  177 

Vermont, IW  190 

MMMtdrateits, 4SJ  690 

BbodelalADd..........    SI  21 

Oonneoticat, 884  888 

Neir-Tork, 181  188 

Neir^Jertey, 4  • 

Penn«7lTanIs,. 29  39 

Ohio, 198  110 

Indiana, 29  17 

niinoii, 185  170 

Michigan, 118  lift 

Wiseontin, 180  129 

Iowa, 14T  102 

MiMoori, t  1 

liinneeota, 4T  27 

Nebraska, 8  4 

Kansas, 27  24 

Oregon, 10  11 

California, 11  16 

Boath-Carolina, 1  1 

Jamaica, 6  5 

Canada, 82  78 

New-Brunswick, 7  4 

NoraScotla, 10  ,5 

Total, 2,676  2,581 

Summary :  Churches,  2676 ; 
Church-memhers :  76,158  males, 
144,690  females;  not  specified,  87,- 
786 ;  total,  257,634,  including  27,705 
absentees.  Additions  for  the  year: 
25,590  by  profession;  9623  by  let- 
ter; total,  85,213.  Removals  for  the 
year:  8589  by  death;  8206  by  dis- 
missal; 717  by  excommunication; 
not  specified,  82;  total,  12,598. 
Baptisms:  10,618  adult;  6156  in- 
fant    fn  Sabbath-schools,  206,441. 

The   Ccngregationalut   sums   up 


the  following  changes  among  tiie 
Oongregationalist  churches  during 
the  year  1859 :  150  ordinations  and 
installations;  65  dismissions  from 
pastoral  chaises ;  25  ministers  died ; 
22  new  churches  formed;  the  last 
principally  in  the  Weston  States. 

Statistics  of  Prbsbtterianism. — 
The  Jhre^byterian  HUtorieal  Alma' 
nac  for  1860,  published  by  J.  IL  Wil- 
son, contains  a  large  mass  of  statisti- 
cal and  other  information  respecting 
the  condition  and  strength  oi  the  va- 
rious branches  of  the  Presbyterian 
body  throughout  the  world.  Some 
few  of  these  present  no  iull  reports  of 
their  m6mb€a*ship  nor  of  the  amount 
contributed  to  benevolent  ol:rjectB; 
but  the  number  of  ministers  in  con- 
nection with  eadi  is  given,  and  from 
these  data  an  approximation  can  be 
made  to  a  correct  estimate  on  other 
points.  The  total  number  of  minis- 
ters is  10,555 ;  so  that  while  7400 
ministers  report  877,053  oommimi- 
cants,  an  average  for  all  would  give 
us  1,265,688  as  the  membership  of 
all  Presbyterian  bodies  throughout 
the  world.  Of  the  ministerSy  6664 
are  resident  in  the  United  States,  475 
in  tiie  British  Provinces,  and  8414 
in  Great  Britain ;  thus  showing  that 
in  this  country  is  twice  the  amount  of 
Presbyterian  strength  to  be  found  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 

Episcopalians  in  America. — ^Ac- 
cording to  the  Churt^  Almanac  for 
1860,  the  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  contains  83  dioceses. 
The  present  number  of  bishopSi  pro- 
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Tiflkmal  bishopBi  and  assifituit  bish- 
ops, 18  48:  priests  and  deacons, 
2030 ;  parishes,  2110.  There  were 
ordained  during  the  year  78  deacons 
and  93  priests.  Number  of  candi- 
dates for  holy  orders,  281 ;  churches 
consecrated,  69.  The  baptisms  were 
as  follows:  infimts,  24,415;  adults, 
6121:  not  stated,  487;  total,  80,- 
028.  Number  of  confirmations,  14,- 
596;  communicants  added,  14^794; 
present  number,  85,767;  marriages, 
7059;  burials,  12,442:  Sunday- 
sdiool  teachers,  14,091 ;  scholars, 
118,069.  Amount  of  contributions 
for  missioDary  and  charitable  pur- 
poses, $1,627,188.12. 

STATisncs  OF  BAPtisTS.— The  JStep- 
tu€  Almanac  for  1860  states  that 
there  are  in  the  United  States  590 
associations^  12fL68  churches,  7590 
ordained  ministers,  1085  licentiates, 
992,851  communicants,  and  that  the 
number  baptized  in  1858  was  98,- 
608 — nearly  100,000  baptisms,  and 
a  litUe  less  than  1,000,000  members. 
Hie  largest  number  of  Baptists  re- 
ported nom  any  one  State  is  Vir- 
waaa^  115,146.  The  largest  number 
baptised  in  any  one  State  is  New- 
York,  10^02,  and  the  next  largest, 
Georgia^  7944.  The  Almomae  gives 
tiie  names  of  88  colleges,  14  theolo- 
gical seminaries,  29  weekly  newspa- 
napers,  16  monthlies,  and  2  quarter- 
nes,  ^t  depend  on  Baptists  for  their 
support  The  names  are  also  given 
of  54  new  church  edifices  erected  in 
1858,  of  288  new  churches  constitu- 
ted, of  65  ministers  deceased,  and 
804  ministers  ordained  —  a  number 
six  or  seven  times  larger  than  the 
whole  number  graduated  in  the  same 
vear,  1858,  from  all  our  theological 
Institutions. 

In  Nova  Scotia  there  are  8  Baptist 
associations,  comprising  185  church- 
es, with  a  membership  of  18,057. 
Added  by  baptism,  1589.  New- 
Brunswidc  has  2  associations,  118 
ehnrdies,  and  7708  members.  Add- 
ed b^  baptism,  1087 ;  making  a  to- 
tal in  ue  two  Provinces  of  248 
churebw  and  20,760  members.    Five 


churches  have  been  constituted,  6 
**  meeting-bouses*'  erected,  and  8 
brethren  ordained  to  the  work  of  the 
ministry. 

Statistics  of  Methodism.  —  The 
Methodut  Quarterly  Retiew  furDish- 
es  the  following  view  of  Methodism 
throughout  the  world : 

M«Uiodiit  EplMopal  Oharch,  (North,)  95S^ 

**               .»            u        (South,)  TOO,000 

Canada  Wesleyan  Conference, 48,<t79 

Eastern   Brlti^    American  Confer- 
ence,   16,936 

Methodist  fetoooiml  Church,  Canada,  18,808 

American  wesleyan  Methodiists,. ....  21,000 

Methodist  Protestant  Church, 70,018 

African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  S0,000 
u          M                II             Hon 

Church, 6,M8 

Albright  Methodists, 81,0T6 

Total  lay  members  in  America 1,888,811 

Add    Trar.  Preachers,  (except  Al- 

brighrB,).T7r. 11,458 

Total  American  communioants,..  1,880,888 

The  Methodism  of  Europe,  except- 
ing the  British  and  American  colon- 
ies and  the  American  and  European 
missions  included  above,  exhibits 
similar,  though  not  equal  vigor.  The 
latest  acces^ble  returns  show : 

Wesleyan  Methodists, 485,808 

Primitive         **         188,888 

New  Connection  Methodists, 87,000 

United  Free  Church  Methodists,. 48^000 

Wesleran   Reformers,  (who   remain 

index>endent,) 18/)00 

Bible  Christian  Methodists, 11^068 

Church  Methodists  in  Ireland,  (called 

Primitire  Methodists,) 9,158 

Total  British  lay  members, 668,897 

Add Trayelling Preachers...........  ...      8,286 

Total  Communicants, 678,888 

Jews  in  this  Country. — ^The  Israel- 
ite population  in  the  United  States  is 
estimated  at  about  200,000  souls,  who 
have  established  170  S3magogues.  Of 
these,  40,000  dwell  in  the  cify  of 
New-Tork,  and  alone  outnumber  the 
entire  Hebrew  population  resident  -in 
the  British  Isles.  Of  this  aggregate, 
about  three  fourths  are  derived  nrom 
the  immigration  of  the  preceding 
twenty  years. 

Mormons.  —  Judge  Oradlebaugh 
thinks  that  the  entire  Mormon  popur 
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Ijition  of  eastern  Utah  does  not  ex- 
ceed 85,000,  of  whom  not  more  than 
8000  are  entitled  to  vote.  The  Gen- 
tile population  of  eastern  Utah  he  es- 
timates at  3500  voters,  that  of  wes- 
tern Utah  he  puts  down  at  8000  vo- 
ters, and  as  there  is  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  an  increase  of  15,000 
or  20,000  in  the  spring,  he  hopes  to 
outvote  the  Mormons  at  the  election 
next  year. 

The  American  Board  or  Commis- 
sioners FOR  Foreign  Missions. — ^This 
Institution  having  resolved,  on  ac- 
count of  difficulties  growing  out  of 
the  question  of  slavery,  to  withdraw 
from  the  Choctaw  Indian  territory 
the  missionaries  late  in  connection 
xrith  it,  have,  on  their  application, 
been  received  by  the  Qenend  Assem- 
bly's Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church. 
The  ecclesiastical  connection  of  all 
the  missionaries  has  been  with  this 
body,  and  the  Board  with  which  they 
have  now  become  united  has  had  a 
mission  on  the  same  field  since  1846. 

Contributions  to  the  American 
Board  in  the  "Hard  Times"  op 
Twenty  Tears  Ago. — The  great  crash 
of  1837  came  on  in  March.  The 
financial  year  of  the  American  Board 
closed  with  the  following  July,  the 
receipts  amounting  to  $252,000.  The 
advance  in  donations  (exclusive  of 
legacies)  beyond  those  of  the  previous 
year,  had  been  $68,000.  The  next 
year,  the  contributions  of  the  churches 
were  but  about  $6000  less ;  and  the 
whole  amount  of  donations  for  the 
two  years  was  $147,000  more  than 
for  the  two  previous  years  of  temporal 
prosperity. 

The  American  Colonization  Society 
held  its  annual  meeting  in  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute,  Washington  City. 
After  the  report  had  been  read,  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Br. 
Pinney,  of  New-Yoric.  Rev.  Dr.  Styles, 
of  Georgia,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Taylor, 
of  Tennessee.  The  receipts  during 
the  year  were  about  $160,000,  and  the 


expenditures  about!  $80,000.  Him 
hundred  emigrants  have  been  sent  to 
Afi-ica  during  the  past  year. 

The  American  Missionary  Aaeocift- 
tion  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Chi- 
cago, Oct  19,  1859.  From  the 
Treasurer's  report  it  appears  that  the 
receipts  during  Uie  year  had  beea 
$50,511.76,  and  the  expenditures^ 
$52,301.15. 

The  number  of  foreign  missions  is 
8,  and  the  number  of  staticms  and 
out-stations,  29.  The  number  of  la- 
borers connected  with  the  foreign 
missions  is  54,  and  15  native  assist- 
ants. Two  male  missionaries  and 
one  female  missionary  have  returned 
to  this  country^rom  Africa.  One 
female  missionary  has  gone  from  the 
same  mission  to  her  home  in  Scot- 
land for  the  benefit  df  her  health,  and 
three  missionary  families  have  retired 
from  the  Ojibway  mission,  Minnesota 
Territory. 

The  Association  has  6  ordained 
missionaries  in  the  Mendi  mission, 
West-Africa,  6  in  Jamaica,  1  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  and  1  in  Siam. 
The  Coptic  mission  is,  for  the  pres- 
ent, suspended.  In  the  home  field  it 
employs  98  missionaries  and  5  ool- 
porters,  located  as  follows :  In  States 
east  of  Ohio,  9 ;  in  Ohio,  Indiana, 
and  Michigan,  24 ;  in  Illinois,  22  ;  in 
Wisconsin,  1 ;  in  Minnesota,  15; 
in  Iowa,  10;  in  Kansas,  6;  in  Mis- 
souri, 1  ;  in  Kentucky,  7  ;  in  North- 
Carolina,  2  ;  in  Washington  City,  1. 
Three  colporters  in  Kentucky,  1  in 
Indiana,  and  one  in  Southern  Illinois. 

California.  —  The  State  RegUter 
estimates  the  number  of  Christian 
congregations  at  216  :  tiie  clergymen 
number  289.  Of  the  latter,  133  are 
Methodists,  71  Roman  Catholic  The 
Catholic  inhabitants  are  reckoned  at 
about  100,000.  The  Catholic  prop- 
erty is  very  large.  Santa  Clara  Col- 
lege at  San  Jos^  belongs  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholics,  and  is  the  best  en- 
dowed literary  institution  in  the 
State.  The  Jews  have  5  oongrega 
tions  and  8  ministers.    In  1857  there 
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wtn  867  oommon  schools,  466  teach- 
en,  86,282  pupils.  The  population 
is  estimated  at  about  half  a  million  : 
of  these,  50,000  are  Chinese;  about 
iiie  sune  number  are  Eoropeans  and 
Mexicans  not  natorafiEecL  About 
71,000  are  chOdren  under  18 ;  about 
the  same  number  are  women.  This 
kafes  the  male  population,  orer  18, 
at  850,000.  Of  Indians,  there  are 
probablj  not  more  than  80,000,  of 
whom  about  17,000  are  on  the  gOT- 
emment  reservations.  The  whole 
population  in  1850,  not  including  In- 
dbms,  was  92,597 ;  in  1852,  264,485, 
of  whom  odIj  22,198  were  females. 

GBSAT   BQXTAIN. 

DnsEHT  IN  EHGLAin). — The  last 
London  Watchman  giyes  the  relative 
mmibers  of  Dissenters  and  Church- 
*men,  as  follows :  England  and  Wales, 
Established  Church,  52  per  cent  of 
iiat  population;  Non-established,  48 
per  cent  of  the  population.  Seotlimd, 
Established  Church,  84  per  cent  of 
the  population;  Non-established,  66 
per  cent  of  the  population.  No  sta- 
tistics of  religious  worship  were  col- 
lected for  Ireland,  but  the  Committee 
(^Public  Instruction  of  1884  made  a 
complete  census  of  the  religious  belief 
of  ^t  country.  Its  reralts  were: 
Estribfished  Church,  10  per  cent  of 
the  population ;  Non-established,  00 
per  cent  of  the  population.  The  re- 
turns made  under  the  Marriage  Reg- 
istration Act  proye  these  proportions 
to  haye  remained  unaltered  up  to  the 
year  of  tiie  census.  The  aggregate 
result  of  the  above  would  give,  for 
these  kingdoms,  in  1851,  a  population 
bdonging  to  the  two(EpiscopaIian  and 
Presbyterian)  Established  Churches 
of  rather ^ore  than  eleven  millions, 
and  to  the  Non-established  Churches, 
of  rather  more  than  sixteen  millions. 

RsLioious  Education  in  England. 
^-In  the  course  of  a  recent  debate  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  stated  by 
the  Bishop  .of  London,  that  out  of  the 
8700  parishes  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
Irad,  only  400  had  refused  to  grant 


rates  for  the  maintainance  and  repairs 
of  churches.  His  lordship  also  ad- 
duced the  foUowing  significant  ftct  in 
reference  to  the  proportion  of  instruc- 
tion, etc.,  for  the  poor,  fhmished  by 
the  Church  and  by  Dissenters : 

Church  schools  for  the  poor, 88  per  oent 

Other  schools,        »*     "         17      " 

Children  In  Church-schools,.    ....  78      ** 
(nifldren  In  other  schools, IS     ** 

Chxtbch  Attendance  in  England. 
— ^The  statistics  of  the  religious  bodies 
of  Endand,  as  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment by  a  special  committee,  present 
some  interesting  facts.  Calculations 
based  on  accurate  data,  show  that 
#7,546,948,  or  42  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, are  actual  attendants  at  the 
Established  Churches.  There  are 
5,808,609  church-goers  among  the 
Protestant  Dissenters  of  various  de- 
nominations, and  610,784  Catholics. 
One  fourth  of  the  population  attend 
none  of  the  churches.  In  the  cities 
and  large  towns  the  non-church-goers 
are  generally  in  the  minority,  and  the 
church  sittings  of  all  denominations 
are  only  sufficient  for  57  per  cent  of 
the  population,  and  of  these  sittings 
more  than  half  are  furnished  by  the 
Dissenters.  Rey.Dr.Hume,  the  incum- 
bent of  a  parish,  populous  and  poor, 
in  Liverpool,  and  a  witness  before  the 
committee,  expressed  his  conviction, 
founded  on  long  experience  and  ob- 
servation, that  the  large  masses  of 
the  population  who  attend  no  place  of 
worship  whatever  are  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  not  only  to  the  Church, 
but  to  religion  altogether.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  country,  always  on  the 
increase,  is  becoming  more  and  more 
a  town  population.  In  1851,  there 
were  9,000,000  living  in  towns  of 
10,000  people  and  upwards,  and  only 
8,000,000  in  smaller  towns,  in  vil- 
lages, and  in  rural  districts.  Dr. 
Hume  apprehends  that  at  the  close  of 
the  present  century  70  per  cent  of  the 
gross  population  will  be  located  in 
large  towns :  and,  therefore,  he  adds, 
if  our  large  towns  are  left  to  thenn- 
selves,  practical  heathenism  must  in- 
evitably outgrow  Christianity.    These 
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fiusts  haye  a  home  interest  firom  the 
similar  condition  of  things  in  this 
country,  for  which  as  yet  no  sufficient 
remedy  is  found. 

Unttarianism  IN  EyoLAND.— Accord- 
ing to  the  British  Quarterly  HetieWy 
the  stated  attendants  upon  Unitarian 
preaching  in  England  and  Wales,  is 
less  than  40,000.  Unitarians  have 
229  chapels,  of  which  147  run  hack 
into  the  last  century;  the  whole 
number  of  churches  and  chapels  of 
all  denominations  is  84,467,  of  which 
14,077  belonged  to  the  Church  of 
England.  The  Moravians  haye  82 
churches;  Swedenborgians,  50;  Ir- 
yingites,82;  Independent  Methodists, 
20 ;  Seventh-Day  Baptists,  2.  The 
sittings  in  the  Unitarian  chapels  were 
68,770 ;  in  all  churches  and  chapels, 
10,212,568.  As  to  its  hold  in  cities 
and  large  towns :  in  78  there  are  no 
Unitarians;  in  49  towns  they  have 
71  chapels--^  in  Birmingham,  4  in 
Manchester,  4  in  Liverpool,  etc  In 
the  City  of  London  and  suburbs,  with 
a  population  of  over  2^  millions,  there 
are  only  4  Unitarian  diapels,  or  5,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  which  the  member 
for  Oldham  exercised  his  early  minis- 
try; in  this  same|  district  are  291 
Episcopal  churches  itnd  chapels,  and 
281  Dissenting  chapels.  The  num- 
ber of  Unitarians  in  London  and  vici- 
nity, is  less  than  they  were  50  years 
ago;  their  congregations  altogether 
do  not  comprise  more  than  1500  per- 
sons. In  this  same  time,  the  other 
denominations  have  been  advancing 
with  great  rapidity.  The  Wesleyans 
in  England,  in  the  last  half  cenUiry, 
have  grown  from  852  places  of  wor- 
ship to  11,007;  the  Independents, 
from  914  to  8244 ;  the  Baptists,  from 
652  to  2789. 

A  New  Missionabt  Enterpbisb. — 
The  Universities  d  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, in  Enelandy  acting  under  the 
promptings  of  the  African  explorer, 
Dt.  Livingstone,  have  determined  to 
send  a  special  mission  to  Central 
Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  propagat- 
!i^  tihe  QeipeL    They  do  not  pro- 


pose to  form  a  new  missionary  societj, 
but  by  a  special  effort,  extending 
through  some  five  or  ten  years,  to 
plant  the  Qospel  and  Christian  insti- 
tutions, together  with  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  civilized  life,  in  some  one 
of  those  hitherto  unexplored  resions 
which  Dr.  Livingstone  is  mAing 
known,  and  having  done  this,  to  hand 
over  the  management  and  oversi^^ 
of  their  work  to  some  existing  assod- 
tion,  probably  **  The  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
parts.  It  is  their  intention  to  send 
out  at  once  a  Missionazy  Bishop  and 
six  ordained  clergymen  as  mission- 
aries, together  with  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, artisans,  and  skilled  laborers 
of  various  kinds.  The  immediate  out- 
lay contemplated  is  $100,000.  There 
will  also  be  an  annual  expenditure  of 
$10,000  for  five  vears.  After  that 
time,  it  is  expected  that  the  mission- 
ary colony  (for  that  is  what  it 
amoimts  to)  will  be  self-supporting. 
A  large  part  of  money  needed  has 
been  alr^v  raised  or  pledged,  and 
altogether  the  indications  are  fiivor- 
able  to  there  being  prompt  and  vigor- 
ous action. 

Liturgical  Revision  Movemekt. — 
A  petition  signed  by  460  clergymen 
of  the  Church  of  England  has  been 
presented  to  the  Queen  on  this  sub- 
ject It  asks  for  abbreviation  of  the 
services ;  and  among  other  things,  for 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Athanasian 
Creed  and  the  use  of  Apocryphal 
Lessons.  It  also  specifies  certain 
changes  desired  in  uie  burial,  bap- 


igcs 
al,  I 


tismaL  and  ordination  offices. 

BCOTIaAND. 

Temperance  in  ScoTLAND.-^5cot- 
land  is  making  a  successfbl  experi- 
ment of  a  temperance  law  against 
Sabbath  drinking-houses.  The  Scot- 
tiih  Journal  says,  the  decrease  of 
four  years  is  actually  $25,020,560,  or 
nearly  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  pre- 
vious consumption.  The  diminution 
is  even  greater  than  it  appears,  since 
the  increase  of  tiie  populatioo  moat 
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Hm  people  of 
SeaOwad,  andfr  the  FurbcB-lUeken- 
ne  Ae^  Iwts  Barcelj  dnmk  more 
m  IbarthB  of  the  qnanti^  -or 
d  under  the  old  law. 


^K  RcnvAi,  ct  Scon-AKD. — n-ic 
Scntdi  joomals  coDtuo  copkus  le- 
poris  re^wctiDg  tbe  progress  of  tlic 
Terirak  m  nriow  puts  of  (he  sister 
(pualrj,  nbBa  th^  are  msrkad  b;  411 
nergj,  an  rrnritnfwi,  and  in  eome 
(SMB  by  pI^Bieal  manUeBtatiaos- 
doMljr  rinnlar  to  thoM  which  bavc 
ohanictcriaed  them  inlrdaod. 

fhm  rarnms  pwdons  of  Scottand 
t&a  most  gnfifying  accounls  reach 
m;  and  th«<^  as  here,  ministers  and 
kjmea  of  almost  evary  eraugBlicil 
body,  M^age  faeartilj  10  promoting; 
the  mareawBt.  In  manj  cases,  tlic 
lainirtMB  who  addnaa  the  me^injis 
hs¥e  been  over  tbe  feriral  districts  i  z  I 
DUer,  and  giro  heart-stirmg  deUi  l.^ 
of  wlMt  they  witnessed.  &  Edui- 
fanq^  and  Qlaagow,  the  assonblinp.'s 
logetber  fbr  prayer  for  the  oatpocr- 
iog  of  Oie  Spnit  are  in  many  charchi.'.s. 
hdd  daOy,  and  with  truly  hopeful  i< - 
nlta.  AtPaisl^,  KUmanH>ck,Kirk 
iaiiOodi,  Boshby,  Denny,  AbemUi 
Tm,  Aberdeen,  Hamfltoo,  Duadtt', 
•od  a  peat  nnmber  of  other  places — 
mst,  inland,  east,  and  north — the 
MTxk.  is  malting  rapid  progress. 

ThR     "  HSADBBIP  "     CoKTBOTXKr 

SanTKO. — Scotland  is  RtiQ,  as  it  has 
been  tor  at  least  three  centuriea,  tlic 
gnnd  tailla-gnHmd  of  religions  lib- 
er^. nM  qoeoticHi  raised  by  Mr. 
McMiHan,  oTCardros,  who  had  h^<v 


to  lh«  tirH  conrio,  baa  been  folly  dLs- 
coved  1^  the  ScotUab  judges  Ibur 
of  wbombaTe^Ten  jud^nent  [oothc 
lavQminaij  pomt  whether  (he  Chore  h 
waa  bound  to  produce  before  tlic 
JD^^  (beir  aentenee,  and  the  record 
of  proceedingaleadii^  thereto  in  the 
CMe)  aninst  the  Chnrdi,  with  costs. 
What  uw  eflbet  of  this  judgment  may 
ba  on  Ob  parilioa  01  the  Free  and 
oOv  HoMriiUuhed  GhmdHi^  and 
IS 


bow  far  it  may  awiil  the  Bbeity  to  ex- 
ereise  diaciphne  free  from  aecnlar  in- 
terference, remains  to  be  seen,  nie 
■igitatioa  prodooed  ^  it  in  Scotland 
Lsintense,  and  it  is  feared  that  a  new 
stmgi^  between  the  eiiil  and  tbe 
eccIesiaBtical  powers — the  fidd  ol 
which  is  DOW  remored  from  the  Estab- 
lished to  the  NoD-eBtabliabed  ptml- 
Fbrnt — basalreitdy  eonunenced. 


Tbk  renTal  in  Wales  stOI  conliDaeR 
with  great  power.  In  tbe  coonty  of 
Caidtgansbffe  alone,  about  16,000 
bare  been  added  to  the  churches  in 
Dine  months. 

IHXItAHD. 

It  is  stated  that  a  regular  tmsade 
has  been  organized  by  Archbishop 
UcEIalc,  in  the  county  of  Uayo, 
KgaiDst  Protestants  and  converts. 
Scripture-readers  hire  been  waylaid 
u)d  assailed,  couTertfi  beaten,  and 
chOdren  kept  byforce  from  atttnidine 
BchooL  S^eral  cases  of  asault  had 
been  brought  before  the  d 


llie  attempted  demonatratioD  of 
Roman  Catholic  laymen  of  DubllD  in 
faTor  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 
Pope,  has  tamed  out  a  significant 
^ure.  The  clerical  promoteis  of  the 
meeting  had  to  telegraph  at  the  last 
moment  to  (he  O'Douoghue,  H.P.  for 
Tipperory,  to  take  the  chair.  Thice 
other  proTindal  members  of  Pariia- 
ment  were  present — gentkraea  who 
owe  their  seats  to  priestly  patronage. 
Not  a  dngle  merchant  of  DnbEin 
was  present ;  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  barrister  was  present;  not 
a  single  man  ct  pcditical  cminenoe. 
Coopbng  this  with  tlie  bet  stated  by 
Sir  Robert  Sane  at  the  distribution 
of  prizes  at  Qoeeu's  College  Cork, 
that  the  attendance  of  tbe  Roman 
Cath<dic  laity  has  not  &llen  <^  we 
have  solid  proofe  that  the  Hberal 
Boman  Csthohca  cf  Iniand  ve  not 
(bOowcnaf  Dr.  CnUen. 
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The  Irish  Revival. — ^The  Rev. 
Hugh  Hanna,  of  Belfast,  in  a  letter 
to  a  friend,  published  in  an  English 
journal,  thus  writes :  **  We  have  had 
very  refreshing  and  delightful  meet- 
ings here  last  week.  We  have  adapt- 
ed our  procedure  to  the  present  state 
of  the  revival  To  improve  to  the 
utmost  the  readiness  of  all  classes  of 
the  people  to  hear  the  Gospel,  we 
have  instituted  a  visiting  association. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  penetrate  the 
destitute  parts  of  the  town ;  to  organ- 
ize classes  for  Scriptural  instruction 
and  for  prayer.  Nearly  three  hun- 
dred persons  have  engaged  in  the 
work;  they  have  seventy-six  meet- 
ings each  week,  attended  by  about 
three  thousand  five  hundred  persons. 
There  is  a  large  number  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  the  churches.  What 
a  change  I  It  is  as  life  from  the  dead. 
People  don't  now  exert  all  their  inge- 
nuity to  shy  off  firom  spiritualities, 
but  gladly  usten  to  what  ministers 
have  to  say,  and  are  themselves  in- 
deed often  the  first  to  introduce 
them." 

The  London  Christian  Observer 
has  two  articles  on  the  revival  now  in 
progress  in  Ireland,  in  which  the 
divine  character  of  the  work,  and  its 
excellent  results  in  promoting  temper- 
ance, allaying  partisan  animosity  and 
bigotry,  as  well  as  in  accomplishing 
the  higher  work  of  bringing  souls  to 
Christ,  are  heartily  and  reverently 
acknowledged.  The  question  of  the 
physical  manifestations  is  fully  dis- 
cussed, and  they  are  said  to  be  dis- 
appearing as  the  preaching  is  ad- 
dressed less  to  the  imagination,  and 
more  to  the  reason,  while  the  num- 
ber of  hopeful  conversions  is  increas- 
ing." 

7BAN0E. 

The  Eevue  des  Deux  Mond^  is  the 
leading  Review  of  France.  It  com- 
mands the  best  talents  of  Paris.  In  a 
late  number,  it  makes  the  following 
extraordinary  concession  to  Protest- 
antism : 

'*  Much  may  be  said  of  Protestant 


diversities  and  sects,  but  one  hct  re- 
mains certain:  it  is,  that  nations 
where  the  Bible  circulates  and  is  read, 
have  preserved  a  strong,  deep,  and 
enduring  religious  fiedth  ;  while,  in  the 
countries  where  it  is  not  known,  one 
is  obliged  to  deplore  a  moral  superfi- 
ciality and  want  of  principles,  lor 
which  a  splendid  uniformi^  of  rites 
cannot  compensate.  Let  the  learned 
theologians  discuss  on  certain  pas- 
sages, on  the  authenticity  of  sudi  and 
such  texts,  what  are  such  niasieries 
compared  to  the  healthful  and  pure 
atmosphere  which  the  Bible  spreads 
wherever  it  is  read,  whether  in  low  or 
elevated  daesesl" 

American  Chapel  at  Paris. — VL 
H.  Seeley,  of  the  American  Chapel  at 
Paris,  states  the  following  £su:ts : 

"  The  original  cost  of  the  chapel  was 
between  sixty  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  Of  this  amount,  all  except 
$16,000  was  paid  before  the  edifice 
was  opened  for  Divine  service.  Of 
this  $16,000,  $12,000  was  a  perma- 
nent loan,  secured  by  mortgage,  and 
$4000  remained  as  a  fioating  debt 

'*I  have  not  examined  me  Trea- 
surer's books,  but  I  believe  the  in- 
came  of  the  chapel  has  been  sufficient 
to  defray  all  tts  expenses^  including 
the  interest  on  the  mortgage,)  and  to 
reduce  the  floatinq  debt  more  than 
one  half^ 

By  that  extraordinary. pamphlet. 
The  Pope  and  the  Congress,  the  whole 
subject  of  the  temporal  poasessions  of 
the  Papacy  has  been  broueht  anew 
into  discussion.  Several  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  bishops  have  protested 
against  the  position  there  taken.  The 
project  is,  in  fact,  a  revival  of  a  plan 
of  Uie  first  Napoleon.  De  Pressense 
has  published  a  tract  on  the  question, 
which  has  aroused  a  good  d^  of  in- 
terest 

SPAIN. 

Missions  to  SpAiN.-^The  work  of 
the  Edinbur^  Spanish  Evangdiza* 
tioa  Society,  may  be  plaeed  in  pleaa- 
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mgconln8twitt.tluUof  the  *'Prop»- 
piSkm  "  Sodetf.  The  latter  confines 
its  attoitioa  in  Spain  to  English  sail- 
on  and  Sng^iflh  xesidents.  The  Ed- 
inburgh Sodetf  ,  on  the  other  hand, 
makes  use  <tf  me  Spanish  sailors  who 
eome  to  England  to  carry  back  the 
word  of  life  to  their  own  country- 
meo.  It  has  agents  (for  the  most 
part  volunteers,  so  that  the  fiinda  are 
ifanost  whupj  expended  in  books)  in 
erery  fiag^ish  port  that  is  fi-equented 
by  Spanish  vessels.  Besides  this^  it 
Itts  a  few  agents  in  Spain  itself  and 
others  in  Spanish  America,  and  in  the 
oolonieft.  The  testimony  from  all  is 
the  same.  Spain  is  dosed,  but  the 
Spaniards  are  open  ;  and  no  one 
knows  this  bettw  than  the  priests  of 
the  Church  of  Borne. 

BOIfOIUM. 

Thx  Paris  Steele,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing: ^*An  affiur  something  Uke 
that  of  the  boy  Mortara  has  just  oc- 
corred  in  Belgium;  but,  thanks  to 
the  good  orgsnization  of  the  tribunals 
and  the  impartiality  of  the  judges, 
the  issue  is  in  ocmformity  with  the 
prindples  of  justice  and  paternal  au- 
thority. There  is  in  Flanders  a  sect 
called  Sterenists,  who  observe  most 
of  the  prescriptions  of  the  Boman 
Church,  but  deem  themselves  more 
Catholic  than  the  Pope  himseli^  and 
deny  that  Pius  VIL  luid  any  right  to 
oondude  a  concordat  with  Napoleon  L 
These  sectarians  are  rather  numerous 
in  the  environs  of  Courtrai,  and  one 
them,  named  Mooneus,  was  alarmed 
in  April  last  bv  the  unaccountable 
disappearance  of  his  eldest  daughter, 
a  gu^l  aged  about  ten  ^ears.  For 
nearly  two  months  all  his  efforts  to 
ascertain  wliat  had  become  of  her  were 
frnitlesB;  but  on  the  81st  May  she 
was  found  in  the  convent  of  St  Ge- 
nois,  where  she  had  been  placed  un- 
der Uie  false  name  ci  ICarie  Maes. 
Five  women,  who  had  been  concerned 
in  her  abduction  and  concealment, 
were  in  consequence,  a  few  days  back, 
brought  to  trial  bef<n«  the  Correc- 
tional Tribunal  of  Courtraif  on  the  I 


ground  that  Boman  Catholics  who 
steal  the  children  of  Stevenists  to 
bring  them  up  in  the  orthodox  faith, 
are  just  as  criminal  in  the  eye  of  ^e 
law  as  Stevenists  or  Jews  would  be 
who  kidnapped  Boman  Catholic  child- 
ren with  a  view  to  convert  them. 
Each  of  the  accused  was  sentenced  to 
fifteen  days'  imprisonment,  and  to 
pay  a  fine  of  100  firancs.'* 

GXBMANT. 

FOREION    MiSSIONART    SOCIETIES. — 

Germany  has  at  present  the  following 
foreign  missionary  sodeties:  1.  The 
Moravian,  which  has  labored  since 
1782.  2.  The  Basel  Society,  which, 
though  its  centre  is  in  Switzerland, 
receives  the  largest  part  of  its  contri- 
butions from  Germany.  It  has  lately 
published  its  forty-third  annual  re- 
port 8.  The  Bhenish  Mission.  4. 
The  Berlin  Sodetr.  5.  (]k)ssner's  So- 
ciety, established  in  1886.  6.  The 
North  German  Missionary  Society. 
7.  The  Leipzic  Lutheran  Society.  8. 
The  Society  of  Hermannsburg.  The 
Societies  of  Berlin,  Leipzic,  and  Her- 
mannsburg, are  under  the  control  of 
High-Church  Lutherans ;  all  the 
others  •  are  evangelical  The  num- 
ber of  foreign  missionary  papers 
amoimted,  in  1857,  to  twenty,  among 
which  that  of  Burman  had  the  largest 
circulation,  (15,000.)  But  since  1 857, 
the  circulation  of  several  papers  has 
more  than  doubled. 

Prussia  and  Pbesbvtebianism. — 
The  strong  arm  of  civil  power  has 
cramped  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  Presbyterian  system  in  Prus- 
sia, especially  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  kingdom.  But  a  very  important 
step  was  recently  taken  in  the  right 
direction.  Kirk  sessions  have  been 
granted  to  all  the  parishes,  the  people 
being  allowed  to  elect  them.  Lay 
patrons  still  exercise  a  deleterious  in- 
fluence, and  consequently  an  agita- 
tion is  in  progress  for  the  total  abo- 
lition of  patronage,  similar  to  what 
prevailed  in  Scotland  prior  to  the  dis- 
ruptiolu     Ptussia  is  undergmng  a 
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libenliziDg  process,  both  in  [matters 
ciyil  aod  ecdesiasticaL 

CnsiSTiAN  Chaiutt. — In  Germany, 
poblic  charity  is  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  cxttI  magistrates, 
eyery  town  haying  to  support  the 
aged  and  infirm,  widows  and  orphans, 
and  those  deprived  of  the  means  of 
living.  In  the  sixty  cities  of  Prussia, 
with  a  population  of  1,730,000,  there 
are  812,000  poor,  or  more  than  one 
to  every  six,  and  their  support  costs 
2,750,000  German  dollars.  At  Ber- 
lin, 600,000  German  dollars  are  annu- 
ally expended  for  the  support  of  the 
poor,  who  claim  it  from  the  town  as 
«  debt  At  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Home  Missionazy  Society  at  Ham- 
burg, a  report  was  read  by  the  first 
burgomaster  of  £lberfeld,  a  city  of 
400;000  inhabitants,  living  chiefly  by 
their  labor  in  the  silk  and  other  manu- 
fiictories,  which  stated  that  as  long  as 
the  magistrates  of  the  city  dealt  out 
the  legal  charitf,  the  number  of  poor 
increiSed  alarmingly.  A  finee  and 
Christian  society  for  dispensing  aid 
was  then  formed  on  the  principles 
developed  by  Dr.  Chalmers  m  his  es- 
says on  the  Christian  and  civic  econo- 
my of  large  towns.  The  dtj  was 
divided  into  two  hundred  and  fifty 
.  districts,  containing  each  three  or  four 
poor  fiunilies,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  religious  men  selected,  each  of 
whom  must  personally  distribute 
alms,  in  money  or  otherwise,  accord- 
ing to  his  judgment,  and  also  try  to 
exert  a  good  influence  over  the  needy 
by  his  i^vice  and  firatemal  care.  In 
a  few  years  the  number  of  those  re- 
quiring aid  was  reduced  fit>m  4400  to 
1400,  or  more  than  two  thirds.  Many 
families  have  been  placed  in  a  state 
of  comparative  ease,  and  spiritual 
blessings  have  often  accompanied  the 
tempond  relief  of  the  poor. 

Freb  Congregations  and  German 
Cathoucs. — A  C^neral  Council  of 
the  Free  Congregations  and  German 
Catholics,  was  hdd  at  Gothaon  June 
1 6th  and  17th.  The  number  of  cask- 
gregatioDS  whidi  have  socciimbed  to 


the  measures  adopted  against  them 
since  1849,  in  almost  all  the  German 
states,  is  estimated  at  over  200. 
About  100  still  exists  with  82  preach- 
ers. The  Council  adopted  for  the 
future  the  name,  League  of  Free  Reli- 
gious Associations.  Every  form  of  a 
confession  of  fiuth  was  rejected,  and 
the  principle  of  the  absolute  indepen- 
dence and  self-determination  oi  the 
individual  in  all  religious  matters 
proclaimed.  The  League  will  be  di- 
vided into  districts  and  circles,  and 
elect  a  directory,  consisting  of  five 
members,  as  the  highest  representa- 
tive organ.  A  General  Coondl  will 
meet  every  fifth  year.  The  Free 
Church  in  Magdeburg,  which  a  few 
years  since  had  70(%  members,  is 
now  reduced  to  1000.  The  Breslan 
congregation,  which  had  10,000,  now 
numb^  only  418. 


Religious  AwAxxNiNa — ^At  the 
meeting  of  the  Conference  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  in  B^&st,  Mr. 
Scott,  of  Stodchohn,  stated  that  at 
least  200,000  persons  had  been  awak- 
ened out  of  a  population  of  3,000,000. 
The  chief  instrumentality  is  found  in 
the  colporteurs,  of  whom  the  Stock- 
holm Society  employs  40,  and  the 
Baptists  about  the  same  number. 
Some  of  the  congregations  in  the 
country  districts  numbfo-  3000  at 
special  seirioes,  collected  finom  80  to 
90  miles.  In  no  country  but  Ireland 
is  there  so  great  a  religious  revivaL 
Count  yon  Stakelberg  is  one  of  the 
most  zealous  preachers  in  thn  moye- 
ment 

The  Swedish  govemmoit  has  pub- 
lished the  draft  of  a  bill  for  toleration, 
to  be  laid  before  the  Riksdag  or  Par- 
liament It  allows  dissenting  congre 
gations  with  regal  assent;  permits 
them  to  elect  their  own  pastors,  who 
keep  the  registers  of  marriaice,  bap- 
tism, etc,  for  their  people.  No  child- 
ren but  their  own  are  to  be  taught 
in  their  sdioola  Chfldren  are  to  be 
educated  in  dw  craed  of  Hie  flrthsr. 
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of  Sw^kn,  Denmark,  and  Norway 
has  been  held  at  Lund,  chiefly  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  religious 
toleration.  There  were  present  99 
Swedish  pastors,  98  Danes,  and  4  Nor- 
wegiaoa  Bishop  Thomander,  of  Lund, 
opened  the  session  with  a  discourse 
oa  Mark  8  :  88. 

Liberty  of  worship  since  1849  was 
now  enjoyed  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Denmark,  and  the  King  of  Sweden 
has  avowed  the  necessitr  of  modify- 
ing the  harsh  laws  of  that  countiy. 
Thd  Danish  pastors,  even  those  of  the 
rtrictest  orthodoxy,  as  Dr.  Rudelbacb, 
reported  upon  the  fiivorable  influence 
of  this  freedom  in  promoting  the 
wellare  of  the  churches.  Mr.  Ham- 
mar  advocated  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  requires  members  of  the  Swe- 
dish Church  to  receive  the  Lord^s 
Sapper  from  the  pastor  of  the  local 
parish.  He  was  sustained  by  Prof. 
Uammerich,  of  Copenhagen.  The 
njeat  revival  in  Denmark  was  as- 
cribed, in  part^  to  the  increased  relig- 
ious liberty.  The  larger  port  of  the 
Mormon  converts,  (3000,)  it  was 
were  from  the  Swedes  and  Nor- 


wegians. 


Ths  Protestant  movement,  both  of 
the  Lutherans  and  Reformed,  against 
the  new  church  constitution  offered 
them  by  the  Emperor,  is  gaining 
daily  in  definiteness  and  intensity. 
The  Calvinists  object,  that  it  has  no 
proper  basis  in  the  previous  legisla- 
tioUy  and  that  it  deprives  the  Church 
i>f  its  right  of  self-legislation.  By  this 
patent,  1.  The  right  of  the  State  to 
umple  superintendence  has  been 
changed  into  a  claim  to  issue  ordi- 
nances ;  2.  The  Church  elections  arc 
to  be  confirmed  by  the  State;  3. 
Church  meetings  cannot  be  private ; 
4.  Superintendents  are  to  be  paid  by 
the  State;  6.  Districts  always  con- 
nected have  been  divided;  6.  The 
State  superintends  schools,  books, 
and  teamen;  7.  Synods  are  to  be 
formed  by  Section  of  the  district  as- 


semblies, and  not  by  the  vote  of  the 
congregations.  These  are  the  chief 
points  of  objection.  The  Protestants 
of  the  Comitat  of  Presburg  have 
adopted  an  address  to  fhe  Emperor, 
askmg  for  the  rcestablishment  of  the 
regulation  in  force  before  1848,  con- 
fiscated by  Hajrnau  in  1849.  The 
Comitat  of  Pesth  has  spoken  in 
equally  decided  terms.  One  hundred 
and  sixty -nine  Protestants,  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Ksesmark  "Representa- 
tion,^ as  it  is  called  in  Hungary, 
against  Count  Thun*s  decree  for  the 
organization  of  the  Protestant 
Church,  have  received  summonses 
to  appear  before  the  Provincial 
Criminal  Court  of  Kashau.  AH  of 
them  are  clergymen,  church  inspec- 
tors, seniors,  and  seniorial  inspectors, 
at  their  head,  Mr.  Edward  Zsed^nyi 
and  the  Right  Rev.  Mr.  Topperezer, 
Superintcndential  Administrator  of 
the  Tibiscan  District  The  govern- 
ment tries  hard  to  break  the  unanim- 
ity of  the  Protestant  movement,  and 
has  succeeded  in  the  little  town  of 
Skalicz  on  the  Moravian  frontier, 
(3000  inhabitants,  of  whom  scarcely 
one  fourth  is  Protestant,)  and  in  the 
scnioralty  of  Z61yom  and  B4cs,.in 
getting  a  small  majority  in  favor 'of 
its  organization ;  but  this  partial  suc- 
cess makes  the  unpopularity  of  the 
measure  with  the  great  bulk  of  the 
Protestants  still  more  apparent,  who, 
even  after  the  steps  taken  against  the 
Tibiscan  leaders,  continue  to  hold 
meetings  and  to  protest  against 
Count  Thun^s  decree.  The  Vienna 
papers  little  understand  the  earnest 
spirit  of  Protestantism,  and  continue 
to  see  in  all  these  manifestations 
nothing  but  political  separatist  ten- 
dencies against  the  centralization  of 
Austria. 

Popovico,  the  United  Greek  bishop 
of  Munkacs,  has  been  seized  in  his 
Episcopal  palace  by  the  Austrian 
government  and  carried  no  one  knows 
whither.  This  was  done  under  the 
direction  of  Haas,  the  R  C.  bidiop  of 
Szathmar,  who  was  sent  six  years  ago 
to  Hungary  to  oppose  Uie  national 
Hungarian  bishop. 
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Theological  Seminabt  at  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  —  A  correspondent  of 
the  Watchman  and  BeJUctor  furnish- 
es the  following  encouraging  view  of 
this  institution :  '*  I  was  present  at 
the  opening  of  the  Fall  term,  on 
which  occasion  D'Aubign6  addr^sed 
the  young  men  on  the  subject  of  re- 
yivals,  evidentlj  desiring  to  infuse 
into  their  minds  the  spirit  which  will 
prompt  them  to  appreciate  and  labor 
to  promote  them.  There  are  some 
thirty  young  men  in  a  course  of  in- 
struction here  for  the  ministry.  The 
most  of  them  spent  the  long  summer 
vacation  in  laboring  in  different  parts 
of  Europe  to  promote  evangelical  re- 
ligion. A  few  were  in  the  army  of 
Italy  devoting  their  pious  eneregies  to 
the  troops.  The  ladies  of  Geneva 
fumishea  them  with  large  Quantities 
of  lint  and  other  things  wat  they 
knew  would  be  grateful  to  the  sol- 
diers, and  armed  with  these  and  the 
Gospel,  these  young  men  were  warm- 
ly received  and  cordially  listened  to 
as  they  read  the  Bible  or  spoke  'of 
Christ  to  their  military  countrymen. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  good  seed 
thus  sown  wUl  not  be  lost  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  this  company  of 
pious  students  together,  and  their  ap- 
pearance greatly  gratified  me.  They 
look  serious,  humble,  and  devout,  and 
though  coming  firom  France,  Belgium, 
HoUimd,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy,  they  all  seem  animated  by  one 
^spirit,  as  they  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  same  work.  Much  is  to 
be  hoped  for  from  them.** 

ITAIjY. 

Reugious  Movekent  in  Italy. — 
The  Florence  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times^  writing  on  the  SOtii 
November,  says : 

'*  I  some  time  ago  alluded  to  what 
is  called  *  evangelical  Christianity*  in 
Tuscany.  The  movement  seems 
daily  to  assume  more  significant  di- 
mensions. Two,  three,  five  hundred, 
and  even  nearly  one  thousand  people 
meet  of  a  Sunday  evening  in  this 
town,  in  and  about  die  jbouiII  room 


doing  duty  for  a  chapeL  The  breth- 
ren are  loudly  calling  for  a  larger  lo- 
cality. They  numb^,  I  am  told,  at 
least  300  communicants.  Nor  is  the 
movement  limited  to  this  capital 
Every  where  throughout  Tuscany, 
and  still  more  in  the  Romagnas,  are 
the  books  spread,  and  people  induced 
to  join  in  the  perusal  of  them.  These 
new  congregations  have  as  yet  no 
definite  symbols,  no  established  cler- 
gy, no  i^pointed  teachers;  they  pro- 
fess to  ground  their  fiuth  on  the  Gos- 
pel and  on  freedom  of  inquiry.  Their 
most  gifted  preacher  is  Muzzavella,  a 
Neapolitan,  once  oonnected  with  the 
Waldenses  of  Piedmont^  then  a  se- 
ceder  firom  them  and  the  founder  of 
an  opposition  sect,  yclept  Evangelical 
Sode^,  in  Turin  and  Genoa.  The 
man  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  flodc 
is  Count  Pietro  Guicciardini  of  Flor- 
ence, the  same  who,  years  ago,  suf- 
fered imprisonment  and  banishment 
as  guilty  of  the  crime  of  reading  the 
Bible  privately  with  two  or  three 
firiends  in  his  own  house.  Some  of 
his  congregation  think  the  Count 
rather  lukewarm  and  timid  in  the 
cause;  they^cemplain  that  his  fidUi 
does  not  suifficiently  shine  through 
his  works.  Altogether,  hitherto  the 
new  sect  lacks  the  lead  of  a  real  chief 
— ^it  lacks  a  head,  a  heart,  and  a 
toneua** 

An  American  dergrman.  Rev.  Ed- 
ward Everett  Hale,  2so  writes  from 
Florence  that  in  every  book-shop  and 
book-stall  in  the  city  he  found  some 
edition  of  the  Bible  for  sale.  He 
adds: 

*^  I  am  told,  on  authority  which  I 
have  no  right  to  dispute,  tiiat  there 
were  whole  villages — two  were  named 
to  me  —  which  are  recognized  as 
Protestant  villages.  In  th^  partic- 
ular cases  some  scandal  connected 
with  the  priests  had  led  to  dissatis&c- 
tion ;  but  the  people,  instead  of  snk- 
ing  into  Nothingarianism,  had  at 
once  put  themselves  into  communica- 
tion with  the  Protestants  of  Florence, 
and  by  the  study^  of  Soipture  were 
working  out  their  way  to  a  Pkotosi- 
antfidS." 
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Vkhics. — ^Ilie  aoQOunts  tiiat  reacli 
OS  firom  Yenke  are  most  deplorable. 
The  emigration  of  erery  man  of  sab- 
ittfioe,  of  an  the  able-bodied  youth  ; 
the  alarm  and  distrust  of  all  classes, 
the  complete  stoppage  of  all  trade, 
and  the  sullen  despair  visible  on  every 
&oe^  are  only  gcnmd  symptoms.  But 
one  &ct  is  more  cogent — the  city  of 
Yenioe  numbers,  or  did  last  year, 
iaS,000  inhabitants;  there  are  at 
this  moment  on  the  police  lists,  regis- 
tered as  paupers,  beggars,  and  people 
dependent  on  pubHc  charity,  no  less 
than  46,000  of  Uie  whole  number. 

AXEUCAH  GOLLBOB  IN  ROME. — ^Thc 

neir  ecdesiasdcal  coUege  for  North- 
Americana  was  opened  at  Rome  on 
the  7tfa  ult  It  is  a  magnificent  build- 
ing, capable  of  lodging  more  than  100 
pupils.  Cardinal  Bemabo,  in  his 
quality  of  Prefect  of  the  Propaganda, 
inaugurated  it  with  a  speech,  in 
whicA  he  gave  a  description  of  the 
moral  and  religious  state  of  North- 
Ammca.  He  ^inted  out  the  ad- 
Tintages  the  United  States  would  de- 
rire  from  the  new  college  founded  in 
the  Eternal  City  by  the  munificence 
of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  Kr.  Stock- 
ton, the  American  Minister  to  the 
H<Hy  See,  was  present  at  the  ceremo- 
ny of  the  inauguration.  Pius  IX., 
havinr  considerod  the  increase  of 
OatlKwcity  in  the  United  States, 
where  there  are  already  50  Catholic 
dioceses,  did  not  hesitate  to  expend 
70,000  crowns  on  this  institution. 
The  Bishops  in  the  United  States 
have  alreadv  sent  40,000  crowns  to 
Borne  to  endow  the  college.  The  Col- 
lege of  the  Propaganda  will  ccmse- 
rnUy  no  longer  receive  pupils  fix)m 
United  States. 

Jews  mmsa  Papal  €k)VBBNiaiiT. — 
The  proclamation  of  entire  religious 
freedom  in  Tuscany  since  the  late 
revolution  is  welcomed  not  onlv  by 
the  Protestants,  but  by  the  <^W8, 
about  25,000  of  whom  by  this  act 
have  been  raised  to  the  ei^ojrment  of 
equal  ri^ta  with  other  citizens.  They 
ha?  e  been  ao  long  oppressed,  that  tlie 


blessing  of  freedom  is  ^>preciated.  A 
congregation  of  4000  assembled,  at 
Leghorn,  at  a  solemn  feast  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  thanks  and  implor- 
ing the  divine  blessing  on  their 
newly-elected  king,  Victor  Emman- 
uel, King  of  Sardinia. 

A  resident  of  Florence,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Newark  Sentinel^  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  in  Rome,  where,  as  well  as 
in  Naples  and  Venice,  thev  are^in 
worse  than  Babylonian  Dondagc. 
The  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter  in 
Rome,  is  one  of  the  most  wretched 
places  that  disgraces  Christendom. 
Four  or  five  thousand  poor  creatures 
are  crowded  into  it  so  closely,  that  if 
the  rest  of  the  city  was  peopled  in 
proportion,  it  womd  contain  over 
500,000  inhabitants,  where  there  arc 
now  less  than  170,000.  There  they 
are  doomed  to  live  under  an  inexora- 
ble despotism,  constantly  exposed  to 
insult  and  suspicion,  deprived  of  al- 
most every  right  and  privilege,  not 
permitted  to  pursue  any  profession  of 
literature,  science,  or  the  arts,  or  that 
demands  public  confidence.  There  is 
no  legal  validity  in  their  acts  without 
Christian  witnesses,  and  their  testi- 
mony is  not  received  in  the  civil 
courts.  Besides  other  taxes,  they  are 
obliged  to  pay  $800  yearly  to  the 
monasteries  for  converts  fix>m  their 
fiuth,  and  $1100  to  the  establishment 
of  Catechumens  for  the  instruction  of 
apostate  and  abducted  Jews  in  Cath- 
olic doctrines,  besides  $800  for  the 
prizes  of  the  running  horses  at  the 
carnival  races.  They  live  in  perpet- 
ual fear,  being  under  the  special  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Inquisition,  and  dare 
not  complain. 

Villages  in  Bohemia  leaving  tiie 
Chubch  of  Rome. — The  DeuUche  All- 
gem&ine  Zeitung,  a  paper  which  en- 
joys a  deservedly  high  reputation  in 
Qermany  for  the  comctness  of  its  in- 
formation, states,  in  one  of  its  recent 
numbers,  that  a  very  powerfiil  relig- 
ious movement  is  now  takingplace  in 
the  northern  parts  of  Bohemia, 
where  Ot  ia  bdieved  from  disgust 
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witti  ttie  oppresmon  ezerdsed  under 
the  Gonoordmt)  whole  Tillages  are  go- 
ing oyer  to  Protestantism. 

The  Moktara  Oasb  is  still  work- 
11^  A  denumd  has  been  made  by 
the  fiunil  J  of  the  boy,  with  proof  thiU 
the  child  was  kidnapped  bj  order  of 
the  Ber.  Father  and  Inquisitor,  Zi- 
Ictte.  The  latter  has  been  arrested 
on  this  charge  at  Modena,  and  politi- 
cal proceedings  instituted  againsthim. 

BUBBIA. 

Statdtigs  of  tub  Greek  Chubch 
m  Russia. — ^The  Protestant  Church 
Gazette,  of  Berlin,  publishes  the  fol- 
lowing statistics  as  coming  from  an 
c^dal  source.  In  1857  the  Greek 
Church  in  Russia  counted  a  popula- 
tion of  49,159,714  souls,  (soldiers  ex- 
cepted,) among  whom  were  11,000 
conyerts  from  the  Greek  sects,  and 
6000  couTerts  from  Paganism,  Mo- 
hammedanism, Judaism,  and  other 
Christian  denominations.  The 
Church  had  74  hierarchs,  55 
eparchies,  12  Ticariates,  and  49  con- 
sistories. In  the  same  year,  1849 
priests  were  ordained,  of  whom 
1246  had  recdved  a  full  course  of 
instruction.  The  number  of  monks 
was  5211 ;  of  nuns,  2451^  and  secu- 
sr  priests,  49,935;  of  churches,  46,- 
022;  of  monasteries,  465;  of  nun- 
neries, 127;  of  parishes,  (congrega- 
tions,) 30,258 ;  of  chapels,  11,956 ;  of 
ecclesiastical  academies,  4,  (a  fifth 
one  has  since  been  estabKshed ;)  of 
seminaries,  48;  of  ecclesiastical 
schools,  201 ';  of  teachers  in  the  two 
latter  classes  of  institutions,  1849;  of 
pupils,  53,042.  The  contributions  of 
the  people  for  religious  purposes 
amounted  to  5,247,094  rubles. 

The  abore  statement,  if  correct, 
would  indicate  that  the  membership 
of  the  Ghreek  Church  has  not  increased 
since  the  taking  of  the  last  but  one 
census,  while  rae  whole  population 
has  risen  to  71,500,000  souls. 

The  Mimonairy  JSenUd  has  anoth- 
er intflvestiiig  cotninunicatkwi  fitmi 


Mr.  Dumnore  on  the  Malakanw,  a 
body  of  simple-hearted  Christiaiui 
some  of  whom  hare  been  drhroi  by 
persecution  from  Russia  into  Tuikey. 
He  says : 

'*  The  largest  number  now  together 
are  said  to  be  near  the  Crimea. 
Another  large  sottiement  remains 
near  the  Caspian  Sea,  from  whence 
many  hare  b^  banished  at  differcait 
times  by  imperial  orders,  and  scat- 
tered through  Tarious  parts  of  South- 
em  Russia,  with  the  hope  of  forcing 
them  into  the  Greek  Church.  As 
nearly  as  I  could  learn,  they  number 
in  all  from  50,000  to  70,000  souls. 
This,  however,  is  not  a  reliable  esti- 
mate. They  haTe,  nominally,  no 
Church  organization,  because  they 
can  have  none;  but  they  have  teach- 
ers and  preachers  educated  in  the 
Gospel,  and  Mr.  Rotte  assured  me 
that  they  obsenre  the  Lord's  Supper 
and  baptism  as  Gospel  ordinances.  It 
is  against  their  teachers  and  preach- 
ers that  Goremment  has  levelled 
its  heaviest  blows.  They  have  been 
watched,  and  still  are,  with  a  jealous 
eye,  and  not  a  few  have  been  taken 
from  friends  and  fiunily,  dragged  into 
slavery,  and  banished  to  Siberia. 
B  ut  none  of  these  things  move  them." 

Emahcipation  of  the  Serfs. — ^The 
work  of  emancipation  in  Russia  pro- 
gresses. A  large  proprietor  in  Star- 
dub,  a  Russian  village,  has  volunta- 
rily emancipated  his  181  serft,  and 
has  given  to  them  one-  third  of  his 
land,  requiring  from  them  capitation 
taxes  and  aU  subsistine  imposts. 
This  large-hearted  man — -his  name  is 
Herr  Nicolu  Furgeniew — at  the  ead 
of  the  contract,  declares  that  the 
peasants  are  at  liberty  to  withdraw 
from  the  arrangements  as  soon  as  the 
negotiations  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  nobility  shall  offer 
them  more  &vorable  conditions. 

In  a  recent  address  to  the  nobility 
of  Pskow,  the  Emperor  said : 

**  This  question,  the  freeing  of  the 
serfe,  is  now  going  forward  to  its  so- 
lution, and  I  hope  that  you  expect  its 
ooosammation  with  tiiesamereliaiioe 
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OQ  me  fhat  I  manifested  whoi  ad- 
diMBing  mysdf  to  tou;  and  with 
the  ftiH  persoaflion  that  this  matter 
win  be  conchided  to  the  mutual  ad- 
Tantage  of  both  parties — so  that  the 
intMTMt  of  the  nobles  will  be,  as  far 
as  poBsiUe^  secored,  and,  at  the  same 
tinie^  the  condition  of  the  peasants 
improved.  I  am  persuaded  that  you 
will  justify  my  confidence  in  you.'' 

RacKHT  letters  from  Constandno- 
{4e  announce  the  arriyal  in  that  city 
<tf  a  ddtegate  from  one  of  the  two 
bodies  of  Malakans  who  have  fled  into 
Turkey,  and  promise  soon  more  par- 
ticolar  infonnation  concerning  this 
interesting  people. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  treats  the 
Gcnnsn  ocdonies  in  Georgia  with 
more  kindness  than  did  Nicholas. 
Tbej  are  Protestants,  and  are  not 
motested  in  respect  to  their  worship 
and  diuiches;  but,  as  is  the  case 
with  Protestants  elsewhere  in  Russia, 
they  are  not  allowed  to  prosecute 
labors  for  the  evangelization  of  others 
than  their  own  conunimion. 

GBSIiCX. 

Ths  kingdom  of  Greece  has  at 
present  41  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals, among  which  are  a  few  theologi- 
cal, judiciiil,  and  medical  papers; 
aho  1  military  and  1  Sunday  paper. 
Three  fourths  of  these  papers,  31,  are 
poblished  in  the  city  of  Athens.  In 
186S,  the  number  of  political  papers 
puUxshed  in  Greece  was  28,  of  which 
14  appeared  in  Athens.  Among  the 
tbeoiogical  papers  is  also  a  weekly 
with  erangelind  principles,  conducted 
by  Mr.  Kalopothakes,  under  the  title. 
The  Staff  in  the  JSast,  which  gives 
brief  articles  and  religious  intelligence 
of  Greece  and  other  countries. 
Though  the  Chreek  clergy  are  not  fav- 
orably disposed  toward  the  paper,  it 
has  in  Laconia  alone  more  than  a 
hundred  subscribers,  and  is  read  by 
neariy  all  the  educated  citizens  of 
Athens.  Mr.  Kalpothakes  completed 
his  education  in  the  United  States, 
wfaare  he  is  rery  &vorably  luiown. 


A  fuller  account  of  this  newspaper 
may  be  seen  in  our  number  lor  May, 

1859. 


The  recently  defeated  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  the  Sultan  and  revolution- 
ize the  government,  was  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  Mohammedan  feeling,  which 
is  outraged  by  the  reform  policy, 
which  undoubtedly  is  rapidly  under- 
mining faith  in  the  Koran.  Dr. 
Dwight,  of  the  American  Mission  in 
Constantinople,  remarks : 

"  I  feel  quite  sure,  that  no  men 
here  who  were  capable  of  taking  the 
lead  in  such  an  insurrection  would,  at 
this  day,  insert  in  their  programme 
the  nuusaere  of  the  Christians,  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict whereunto  an  insurrection  against 
the  Turkish  Government  might  grow. 
In  spite  of  the  intention  of  its  leaders, 
it  might  involve  an  exterminating  re- 
ligious war ;  and  we  cannot  be  too 
grateful  to  our  Father  who  is  in  hea- 
ven for  having  so  proyidentially  inter- 
fered, and  led  to  the  timely  discovery 
of  so  dangerous  a  plot  Possibly,  it 
may  now  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
public  safety,  to  have  several  foreign 
ships-of-war  always  kept  at  anchor  in 
the  Bosphorus." 

The  administration  of  Government 
in  the  interior  is  severely  animadvert- 
ed upon,  in  the  newspapers  printed 
in  Constantinople.  The  corruption 
and  oppressions  of  the  officials  are 
often  almost  incredibly  The  expo- 
sure of  these  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
capital  is  a  new  and  hopeful  fact  The 
strange  freedom  of  the  press,  at  the 
present  moment,  under  the  eye  of 
the  Sultan,  is  also  seen  in  the  copy- 
ing of  a  recent  article  from  a  semi- 
official Russian  paper,  which  repre- 
sents the  pretended  reforms  in  Turkey 
as  a  delusion,  and  the  "  sick  man^'  as 
rapidly  declining  and  sure  soon  to  die. 

Lately,  the  Censor  of  Armenian 
publications  refused  to  approve  of 
a  missionary  controversial  work. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  an  order  was  issued 
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by  the  Ooyemment  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Protestant  Censor  for  Pro- 
testant publications. 

The  impression  of  the  American 
missionary  operations  in  Turkey  upon 
the  Mohammedan  mind  is  becoming 
deeper  and  more  wide-spread.  Dr. 
Schauffler  has  recently  baptized  four 
converts  from  Mohammedanism — one 
of  them  a  near  relative  of  one  of  the 
highest  grandees  of  the  empu'e.  Great 
numbers  of  Turks,  in  all  the  walks  of 
life,  are  found  to  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures and  to  have  lost^  altogether  or 
in  good  part,  their  confidence  in  Is- 
lamism  Mr.  Williams  (the  converted 
Turk  and  preacher)  is  increasingly 
abundant  and  aggressive  in  his  labors, 
and  is  unmolested  In  an  interesting 
scene  described  by  Dr.  Hamlin,  he 
recently  avowed  bioldly  his  faith  in 
Christ  to  the  Pteha,  Chief  Kadi,  and 
**Defberdar*'  of  Broosa,  and  was 
treated  with  marked  consideration. 

The  leaven  is  also  working  among 
the  Moslems  of  the  far  interior.  That 
is  now  daily  witnessed,  which,  a  few 
years  ago,  would  have  caused  torrents 
of  blo^  to  flow.  Mr.  Famsworth 
writes  from  Cesarea  in  the  heart  of 
Asia  Minor,  concerning  a  converted 
Mohammedan  fiunily :  **  Our  Turkish 
friend  and  his  family  are  now  at  the 
village  of  Moonjasoon.  He  seems  to  be 
known  very  generally  as  a  Protestant, 
but  has  sufrered  no  violence  as  yet 
He  meets  with  our  brethren  for 
prayer,  whic)^  he  was  unable  to  do  in 
the  city.  We  continue  to  feel  very 
great  anxiety  for  that  fiimil^;  but 
whatever  their  fate  may  be,  it  is  dear 
that  Moslem  superstition  and  bigotry 
are  rapidly  crumbling,  and  liberty 
will  soon  be  established  for  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  prophet  in  Turkey." 

Mr.  Pratt  reports  of  Killis,  on  the 
border  of  Syria :  "  There  has  been  a 
great  increase  of  interest,  and  the 
number  of  Mussulman  hearers  is  quite 
considerable.  I  know  of  no  place 
where  any  sadi  intoreit  has  been 
ft wakeiwd  mw^w^*  tiianL    Bverr  Sdi>- ; 


bath,  as  many  as  five  men  and  wo- 
men, and  ofbener  ten  or  fifteen,  are 
found  listening  to  the  sermons.  So 
constant  has  it  become,  that  the 
preacher  often  adapts  his  language  to 
the  Moslems,  using  terms  peculiar  to 
them.  I  attended  the  women's  meet- 
ing on  Wednesday.  There  were  sev- 
enty-five present,  five  or  six  at  least 
bein^  Moslems.  The  common  school 
also  IS  in  a  very  floorisliing  condition, 
containing  about  120  sdiolars,  a  large 
proportion,  of  course,  being  from  the 
Armenians.  The  Bishop  removes  the 
scholars,  and  in  a  idw  days  they  re- 
turn, saying  they  do  not  like  the  other 
school  The  school  is  well  ox^aniaed, 
on  the  monitorial  system,  and  is  veiy 
orderly  and  well-behaved.  It  attracts 
much  notice  from  all  classes,  esped- 
ally  Mussulmans,  and  is  visited  by 
the  chief  men  of  the  place." 

The  Buloarian  Field. — Messrs. 
Merriam  and  Clark  have  succeeded, 
after  a  previous  fiiilure,  through  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  Greek  priest- 
hood, and  the  necessity  of  a  govern- 
mental order  from  the  capital,  in  ob- 
taining a  residence  in  Philippopolis. 
Mr.  Byington  has  removed  to  Eski 
Sisara.  A  tour  made  by  Dr.  Riggs 
and  Mr.  Byington  has  disclosed  wat 
the  Bulgarian  language  is  more  widdy 
spoken  than  they  had  supposed. 

Mr.  PRETmcAN,  of  the  Metho^st 
Episcopal  mission  in  Bulgaria,  teys  : 
^<  Our  work  of  circulating  the  Scrip- 
tures goes  nobly  on;  for  several 
weeks  the  sales  averaged  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  volumes  a  week.  Ef- 
forts are  made  to  repress  it,  but  the 
Lord  causes  Hhe  wrath  of  man  to 
praise  him.'  **  "  Twenty  days  ago, 
one  of  our  colporters  made  a  large 
sale  of  Testaments,  in  a  village  be- 
longing to  a  small  and  insignificant 
diocese.  The  Ardibishop  sent  orders 
to  a  Greek  priest,  residing  in  the  vil- 
lage, to  collect  these  books  and  des- 
troy them.  After  considerable  hesi- 
tation, Uie  priest  went  from  house  to 
houses  demanded  the  books,  and  out 
to  pieces  all  that  were  given  to  him. 
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Nearly  half  the  people,  tmong  them 
a  Bulnrian  prie^  xeftised  to  give  up 
their  Testaments.*' 

The  Qbeek  Ghubch. — ^The  Inde- 
pendent  gires  an  interesting  digest  of 
recent  erents,  illostrating  the  inner 
devdopment  of  the  Greek  Ghurch  in 
Turkey.  The  National  Council  of 
Selbrms  conToked  in  1858,  and  con- 
nsting  of  the  most  prominent  laymen 
of  the  Chnrdi,  has  continued  its  de- 
liberations on  the  redrganization  of 
the  eodesiastical  constitutions  and  the 
abolition  of  sereral  abuses.  The  rig- 
orous  support  giyen  to  it  by  the 
Turldsh  Goyemment,  and  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  Patriarch  of  Constanti- 
n<^)le,  has  enabled  it  to  carry  through 
Aome  of  its  projects.  A  passionate 
resistance  was  made  by  those  Metro- 
pc^tes  who  are  members  of  the  Holy 
Synod,  and  who  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  neglect  the  admmistration  of 
their  own  dioceses,  and  to  take  up 
their  permanent  abode  in  Constanti- 
nople. When  the  lay  representatives 
of  the  Council  of  Reform  resolved  to 
abolish  the  taxes  heretofore  levied  by 
the  higher  Greek  clergy  on  the  laity, 
and  to  assign  to  the  Bishops  fixed 
salaries,  they  entered  a  solemn  protest, 
contesting  the  authority  of  the  Coun- 
cil to  make  any  change  in  the  old  cus- 
toms of  the  Church.  In  order  to  over- 
come their]  resistance,  the  Turkish 
Ifinister  of  the  Interior,  Fuad  Pasha, 
ordered  them  to  leave  Constantinople, 
and  to  take  their  residence  in  accord- 
iDoe  with  the  canons  of  the  Church, 
in  their  own  diooeses.  This  order  was 
represmted  by  the  discontented  pre- 
lates as  a  grave  encroachment  of  the 
Mdiammedan  Government  upon  the 
domain  of  a  Christian  Church;  a 
aeoond  protest  was  issued  by  them, 
and  oommunicaied  to  the  HolySynods 
of  St  Petersburgh  and  Athens.  In  the 
latter  place  the  political  press  endea- 
vored to  make  capital  out  of  it  against 
Tinkey,  but  its  reception  in  St  Peters- 
bmwh  is  said  to  have  been  much  cooler. 
In  Constantinople  the  National  Coun- 
cfl  approved  the  steps  taken  by  the 
Ogyeimiifint^and  prepared  a  refutation 


of  the  statements  of  the  Metropolites 
through  the  Byzantis^  the  official 
organ  of  the  Patriarchate.  The  Coun- 
cil has  since  continued  its  labors,  and, 
among  other 'resolutions,  assigned  to 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  a 
fixed  salary  of  six  hundred  thousand 
piasters.  \i  is  generally  believed  that 
the  higher  Greek  clergy  cannot  pos- 
sibly retain  henceforth  its  unlimited 
and  oppressive  power,  and  will  have 
to  share  it  to  a  greater  extent  than 
before  with  the  representatives  of  the 
laity.  On  the  other  hand,  however, 
it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the 
present  transformation  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Greek  Church  will  make 
it  more  prominently  a  State  Church, 
and  extend  the  influence  of  the  Sub* 
lime  Porte  upon  its  government  The 
order  of  a  Mohammedan  minister  who 
calls  on  a  Christian  bishop  to  comply 
with  the  canons  of  his  Church,  is  a 
novel  phase  in  the  history  of  State- 
churchism,  and  will  be  a  dangerous 
precedent  in  case  the  Mohammedam 
rule  in  Turkey  last  longer  than  is  ex- 
pected. In  the  Danubian  Principal- 
ities the  ecclesiastical  connection  with 
Constantinople  is  constantiy  losing 
ground.  The  Bulgarians  have  again 
sent  petitions,  covered  with  more  than 
six  thousand  signatures,  to  the  Grov- 
emment,  to  obtain  the  appointment 
of  a  native  Patriarch  and  native 
Bishops,  instead  of  the  Greek  prelates, 
heretofore  appointed  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople. 

New  Regulations  concerniko 
THE  Election  of  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople.  —  The  Uhivers  of 
Dec  7th,  publishes  a  regulation  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Greek  National  As- 
sembly, on  the  first  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical reforms  on  which  it  has  to  occupy 
itself,  the  mode  of  electing  a  new 
Patriarch  of  Constantino^e.  The 
following  are  the  most  important 
points  of  this  regulation :  When  the 
Patriarchal  see  becomes  vacant,  the 
Holy  Synod,  in  union  with  the  Metro- 
polites residing  at  Constantinople,  will 
elect  a  Vicar,  through  whom  it  con- 
vokes the  College  of  EleetorB,  for  the 
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fcrty-first  day.  All  the  Metropolites 
belonging  to  the  Patriarchate,  and 
the  members  of  the  Holy  Synod,  have 
the  right  to  nominate  one  candidate 
for  the  vacant  see.  The  lay  members 
of  the  College  of  Electors  may  add 
other  names  to  these  nominees,  if 
one  third  of  the  Metropolites  who  are 
members  of  the  Assembly  approve  of 
their  choice.  After  all  the  nomina- 
tions have  thus  been  made,  the  Col- 
lege of  Electors  chooses  three  candi- 
dates by  plurality,  among  whom  the 
••"Holy  Prelates"  will  elect  one  as 
Platriarch.  In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  the 
vote  of  the  Vicar  will  decide  the 
question.  No  one  is  eligible  who  has 
not  before  administered  for  seven 
years,  a  diocese,  in  an  irreproachable 
manner.  The  College  of  Electors 
consists  of  the  following  members  : 
The  Holy  Synod  and  the  Metropolites 
who  have  ecclesiastical  functions  at 
Constantinople,  three  prominent  lay- 
men, who  are  officers  of  the  Patri- 
archate, ^e  members  of  the  perma- 
nent Coimcil,  three  laymen  belonging 
to  the  first  or  second  class  of  the  civil 
oiBcers  of  Turkey,  two  military  men 
who  are  at  least  colonels,  and  three 
other  state  officers ;  the  Governor  of 
Samos,  or  his  representative;  the 
three  representatives  of  the  Danubian 
provinces ;  four  distinguished  literary 
men ;  five  merchants ;  one  banker  ; 
ten  members  of  the  first  corporations ; 
two  representatives  of  the  parishes  of 
the  city,  and  one  of  the  Bosphorus  ; 
twenty-eight  representatives  of  other 
large  cities  and  monasteries. 

Mbsopotamia. — In  the  field  of  the 
'*  Assyrian  Mission^'  ef  the  American 
Boar^  popular  violence,  and  the  inef- 
ficiency and  corruption  of  the  civil 
authorities,  occasion  much  suffering 
and  hinder  the  progress  of  evangelical 
truth.  This  is  especially  the  case  at 
Mardin,  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of 
the  Syrian  Church,  and  also  the 
stronghold  of  Rome,  which  is  newly 
occupied  as  a  station.  Mr.  Knapp 
finds  encouragement  in  the  new  and 
hard  field  of  Bitlis.  The  progress 
at  Diarbekir  continues  to  be  very 


marked;  but  at  Mosul  it  is  less  de- 
cided. Amadiah,  in  the  Bootan,  is  to 
be  occupied,  with  special  reference 
to  the  Mountain  Kestorians,  and 
as  a  health  retreat  from  Mosul.  Mr. 
Marsh  says :  "  The  great  enemy  of 
evangelical  truth  in  our  entire  field  is 
the  Papacy.  Other  influences  are 
either  unorganized  or  decrepit  Mos- 
lem intolerance  is  chiefly  formidable 
only  as  excited  and  wielded  against 
the  right  by  Jesuitical  cndt ;  the 
Jacobite  church  is  in  its  dotage  ;  the 
Nestorian  church  has  no  vital  growth. 
These  venerable  organizations  linger 
like  decaying  oaks;  Popery  is  a  liv- 
ing fire  running  through  the  dead 
branches.  Protestantism,  coming 
with  its  open  Bible  and  witnessing 
spirit,  is  a  new  germ  springing  from 
the  living  root  of  David,  which  the 
fire  may  check,  but  can  never  kill. 
Papal  fire  cannot  live  in  its  green 
branches." 

JAPAN. 

The  Japanese  Embassy  Extraordi- 
nary to  the  United  States  is  to  cm- 
bark  on  board  the  Powhatan,  on  the 
22d  of  February.  Mr.  Consul-Gene- 
ral  Alcock  has  made  arrangements, 
at  Hakodadi — a  small  town,  with  few 
public  buildings — for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Consulship  there  under 
Mr.  C.  P.  Hodgson.  The  currency 
question  has,  at  last,  been  satisfac- 
torily arranged,  and  Itzebues  are  to  be 
exchanged  for  Mexicans,  at  the  rate 
of  311  for  100.  Increasing  confi- 
dence exists  between  foreigners  and 
the  Japanese  Government  The  Go- 
vernment, however,  has  endeavored 
to  confine  foreigners  to  Zokohama, 
an  extemporized  village  two  miles 
from  Kanagawa,  in  the  bay  of  Yedo, 
instead  of  allowing  them  residence  at 
the  latter  place.  The  American  Con- 
sul resists  this  attempt  Mr.  Brown 
and  Dr.  Simmons,  of  the  mission  fix)m 
the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  this 
country,  have  visited  Kanagawa  to 
make  arrangements  for  a  residence 
for  their  company  of  missionaries. 
Dr.  Hepburn,  of  the  American  [Pres- 
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byterian  Board,  (Old  ^hool,)  was 
there  residing  with  his  family  in  a 
Badhist  Temple.  Mr.  Yerback,  of 
the  Dutch  Chorch  Mission,  was  to 

Siend  the  winter  at  Nagasaki.  Rev. 
r.  Goble  and  wife,  accompanied  by 
a  natire  Japanese,  Samuel  Sentharo, 
haye  sailed  from  New-Tork,  to  com- 
mence a  misdon  in  Japan,  from  the 
American  Baptist  Free  Mission  So- 
ciety. 

CHINA. 

The  most  interesting  intelligence 
from  China  is  that  of  the  visit  of  the 
American  Commissioner,  Mr.  Ward, 
and  his  suite,  to  Pekin,  and  the  rati- 
fication of  the  American  Treaty. 
Key.  Mr.  Aitchison,  a  missionary  of 
the  American  Board  at  Shanghai, 
who  accompanied  the  Legation  as  an 
interpreter,  died  on  his  return  to  the 
coast  It  is  rumored  that  the  Chi- 
nese have  sought  Mr.  Ward's  media- 
tion with  the  British  and  French 
powers. 

NuxEBOUS  conyersions  are  said  to 
haye  taken  place  among  the  British 
soldiers  at  Canton.  A  few  native 
Chinese  have  just  been  baptized  there. 
From  Amoy,  Fuh-chau,  Ningpo,  and 
Shanghai,  come  tidings  also  of  spirit- 
ual fniits  of  evangelistic  labor. 

An  official  census  taken  in  China 
twice  during  the  present  century,  at 
an  interval  of  forty  years,  gives  the 
following  result:  The  first,  taken  in 
1812,  by  order  of  the  Emperor  Kai- 
Ring,  gave  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants at  860,278,597 !  and  the  second, 
in  1852,  under  the  reign  and  orders 
of  the  present  Emperor,  Hien  Fung, 
536,090,800.  If  these  accounts  be 
correct,  (and  there  is  nothing  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  they  arc  not,) 
the  Chinese  population  has  .in  forty 
years  increased  176,629,703. 

SiB  John  Bowibing,  in  a  recent 
lecture  in  Edinburgh  on  China,  said, 
in  respect  to  the  geographical  extent 
of  that  vast  Empire,  '*  that  the  eigh- 
>eeQ  provinces  of  China  proper  ex- 


tend in  breadth  neariy  thirteen  hun- 
dred miles,  and  in  length  nearly  four- 
teen hundred ;  and  if  the  dependent 
and  tributary  regions  were  taken  into 
account,  the  distance  fi^mi  east  to 
west  exceeds  forty -eight  hundred 
miles,  and  from  north  to  soQthi 
twenty-three  hundred."  He  gives 
the  population  as  412,000,000. 

The  Foreign  Missionary  for  Janu- 
ary announces  the  retirement,  test  the 
present,  of  the  missionaries  of  the 
Presbyterian  Board  frx)m  Hang-chow,' 
as  follows :  *'  It  was  a  question  only 
to  be  answered  by  experience,  wheth- 
er missionaries  would  be  permitted 
to  live  and   labor   at   Hang-chow. 
This  is  a  city  in  the  interior,  at  which 
foreigners  have  never  been  permitted 
to  reside.    Its  great  population,  pro- 
bably 1,500,000,  its  relations  to  sur- 
rounding  districts,  and  other  consid- 
erations, have  mside  our  missionary 
friends  anxious  to  form   a    station 
there;   and  measures,  well  devised 
and  well  executed,  were  apparently 
attended  with  success,  and  die  Gospel 
was  about  to  be  preached  by  Ameri- 
can as  well  as  native  laborers  to 
the   multitudes    of  its    inhabitants, 
when    the    outbreak    between    the 
Chinese  and  the  Europeans  at  the 
Peiho    occurred.      This    deplorable 
event  at  once  endangered  the  position 
of  our  brethren  at  Hang-chow,  and 
for  the  present,  has  resulted  in  the 
withdrawal  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nevius 
from  that  city.     They  are  not  with- 
out hope  of  being  able  to  return,  or, 
at  any  rate,  to  make  visits  there  in 
the  work  of  evangelization,  and  the 
native  brethren  were  still  at  their 
work  unmolested."    Mr.  Rankin,  of 
the  Presbyterian  Board,  writes  re- 
specting Ningpo :  "  There  are  several 
applicants  for  baptism,  and  by  the 
next  mail  I  hope  to  report  four  of  our 
girls  and  one  of  our  servants  baptised, 
and  perhaps  others.'*    The  prmtingp- 
press  at  Ningpo,  has  been  doing  a 
good  work,  under  Mr.  Gamble's  effi- 
cient superintendence.    He  sm,  un- 
der date  of  August  81st:  '^We  are 
working  now  at  night,  so  as  to  get 
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the  Testament  finished,  and  each 
press  is  throwing  off  three  thousand 
sheets  a  daj.** 

TJSTDlAJBr    ABOHIPBIiAaO 

A  siNouLAB  display  of  the  power  of 
Divine  grace  among  a  heathen  peo- 
ple, has  recently  taken  place  in  the 
ishmd  of  Cdehe&  Several  mission- 
aries of  the  Netherlands  Missionary 
Soeiety  have  labored  there  for  some 
years,  with  but  little  apparent  suc- 
oesB.  One  of  these  missionaries,  how- 
ever, now  describes  a  remarkable 
religious  movement  A  native  preach- 
er was  passing  through  a  village  on 
Saturday,  to  his  preaching  appoint- 
meot  on  the  Sabbath,  when  ho  saw  a 
priest  who  had  been  bitterly  opposed 
to  the  Gospel  and  the  missionaries, 
with  a  large  crowd  about  him.  Trem- 
bling with  fear,  he  inquired  what  they 
wanted,  when  he  was  told  greatly  to 
his  surprise,  that  he  and  the  people 
had  resolved  to  renounce  idolatry  and 
become  Christians. 

The  movement  spread  from  village 
to  village,  the  people  casting  away 
their  idols,  and  seeking  instruction 
from  the  missionaries.  The  people 
Bay  that  they  had  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth  chiefly  by  the  in- 
struction their  children  had  received 
in  the  mission-schools.  The  mission- 
ary mentions  three  districts,  contain- 
ing at  the  beginning  of  the  year  not 
leM  than  10,000  heathen,  and  adds : 
*'But  to  all  appearance,  and  with  the 
help  of  God,  by  the  end  of  the  year 
there  will  be  not  one  left  there." 

SOUTH  PACIFIO  OCEAN. 

The  Rotumah  mission  is  a  branch 
of  the  mission  on  the  Feejee  Islands, 
and  is  sustained  by  En^ish  Wcslcyan 
Methodists.  The  follwing  tidings  are 
from  a  Wcsleyan  missionary,  tempo- 
rarily removed  fix)m  his  field  on  the 
Feefee  Islands.  **  The  Rotuman  mis- 
sion, which  I  visited  on  my  way  to 
Sydney,  illustrates  the  value  of  native 
agency.  As  the  result  of  this  labor, 
there  arc  now  upwards  of  two  hun-' 
dred   church-members,  and  twelve 


hundred  attendants  on  public  wor- 
ship. The  native  teachers  have  had 
to  combat  with  the  ancient  heathen- 
ism of  the  country,  and  have  been 
opposed  by  clergymen  of  the  Church 
of  Rome ;  but  the  preachin(^  of  the 
pure  Gospel  has  gained  the  victory. 

This  solitary  island  may  yet  become 
a  nucleus  for  missionary  operations. 
Already  Christianity  has  b«en  intro- 
duced by  a  Rotuman  into  a  gronn  of 
islands  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  to  the  north-north-east  At 
one  of  these  islands,  (Nukufitau,) 
about  three  hundred  people  collected 
their  gods,  in  consequence  of  what 
they  heard  fit)m  their  visitor,  and 
committed  the  idols  to  the  flames  I 
It  was  agreed  that  the  converts 
should  keep  holy  the  Sabbath,  and 
send  a  deputation  to  Rotumah  to 
await  the  John  WeAej.  On  my 
arrival  the  deputation  waited  on  me, 
and  I  deeply  regretted  my  inability 
to  respond  to  this  urgent  call  for 
spiritual  instruction.*' 

There  are  now  five  missionary 
ships  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  Morn- 
ing Star,  owned  by  the  American 
Board,  the  John  Wesley,  the  John 
Knox,  the  Southern  Cross,  and  the 
John  Williams.  The  last  is  the  oldest 
and  largest,  having  been  in  service 
nearly  fifteen  years.  It  sails  to  Eng- 
land every  three  or  four  years,  with 
the  children  and  wives  of  missionaries, 
and  the  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
missions  fix>m  the  natives  of  the  South 
Seas;  and  returns  wiUi  passengers, 
supplies  of  Bibles  and  otner  books, 
and  material  for  printing  purposes. 
On  her  special  missionary  work  she 
averages  more  than  20,000  mfles 
annuiUly,  among  more  than  forty 
islands,  with  a  population  of  about 
110,000,  cheerfully  affording  aid  to 
all  who  labor  to  diffuse  the  GospeL 

'apbioa. 

The  Jews  in  Morocco  are  said  to 
be  in  great  distress,  placed  as  they 
are  between  the  attad^ing  Spaniards 
on  one  side,  and  Moors  on  the  other. 
Hundreds  of  Jewish  fiunilies  have  fled 
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firom  Tangien,  r^gudlesB  of  their  des- 
dtntioii,  ftnd  keedlesB  where  they 
Bball  find  ehelter  for  their  houseless 
wiTes  and  sturins  chilcben.  Three 
thoufland  fire  huiared  of  these  csre- 
wank  beings  haTe  arrired  at  Gibral- 
tar, where  tiiej  are  suffering  erery 
priTation.  The  Ikiglish  Jews,  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  Sir  Moses  Monte- 
fiore,  hare  commenced  a  subscription 
f<nr  their  relief  and  appeal  to  the 
American  Jews  for  aid. 

SracLAJ.  religious  interest  is  reported 
from  Cape  Palmas.  The  Methodist 
paper  of  Liberia  announces  a  "  recent 
oa^Kmring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  felt  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  community,^ 
and  says  that  **  the  peculiar  features 
of  the  work  indicate  that  it  is  only 
the  commencement  of  a  great  bless- 
ing, which  our  Heavenly  Father  de- 
signs for  Africa^'*  Twenty-three  con- 
Terts  had  been  baptized  in  the  Bap- 
tist church  on  a  late  Sabbath,  four- 
taen  received  into  the  Methodist 
church,  and  seven  into  the  Protestant 
Episcopal 

A  MISSION  ART  of  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Board,  at  Corisco,  gives  the 
following  cheering  picture  of  things 
on  that  island : 

^  Our  missionary  work  was  never 
more  interesting  than  at  present 
Yesterday,  after  Sabbath-school,  I 
met  a  class  of  inquirers  numbering 
seventeen.  At  our  quarterlv  com- 
munion service,  the  first  Sabbath  of 
the  present  month,  our  church  was 
so  crowded  that  we  could  scarcely 
get  seats  enough  for  all,  when  the 
passages  were  filled  with  benches 
carri^  in.  The  people  have  ad- 
vanced much  in  civilization  since  the 
establishment  of  our  mission.  Every 
one  who  visits  the  island,  who  had 
any  previous  knowledge  of  this  peo- 
ple, is  struck  with  this ;  but  the  pre- 
sent interest  in  religious  thin^  is  &r 
more  cheering  to  us  than  their  mere 
advancement  m  civilization.  We  re- 
joice to  see  among  our  young  men  a 
desire  to  do  something  for  the  great 
cause   in    which  we  are   engi^ged. 


They  are  not  only  willing  to  labor, 
but  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  ^ause 
of  Christ  Three  or  more  are  pursu- 
ing their  studies  with  the  hope  of 
ultimately- entering  the  ministry. 

ABYSSINIA. 

Thxrb  are  now  laboring  in  Abys- 
sinia eight  missionaries,  chiefly  from 
the  Mission-school  of  St  Grischora, 
near  Basle,  and  under  the  direction 
of  Bishop  Gobat,  of  Jerusalem.  To 
make  communication  with  them  more 
direct,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  12 
mission-stations  between  Jerusalem 
and  Gondar,  to  be  named  after  the 
12  Apostles,  "The  Apostolic  high- 
way fi'om  Jerusalem  to  Gondar." 
An  English  lady  has  offered  £100 
for  each  of  the  stations.  Five  gentle- 
men at  Basle  and  elsewhere,  compose 
the  committee  that  have  this  project 
in  charge.  This  mission  to  Abyssi- 
nia was  begun  about  four  years  since 
by  Gobat,  who  then  sent  four  of  the 
brethren.  They  were  well  received 
by  King  Theodorus,  and  have  ever 
since  enjoyed  his  &vor.  They  have 
been  active  in  distributing  the  Am- 
haric  Bible.  A  short  time  since  the 
king  gave  each  of  them  $150.  The 
king  is  now  aiming  to  introduce  the 
Ambaric  as  the  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage. The  brethren  also  report  suc- 
cess amone  the  Jews  in  Abyssinia, 
there  called  Felashas. 

BOUTH-APBIOA. 

A  LETTER  has  been  received  by  the 
American  Geographical  and  Statis- 
tical Society  from  Dr.  Livingstone, 
containing  an  account  of  his  explora- 
tions to  a  date  several  weeks  later 
than  the  latest  detailed  information 
that  has  reached  England.  Dr  Liv- 
ingstone has  been  engaged  in  survey- 
ing the  Shire,  a  branch  of  the  Zam- 
bezi, and  had  found  the  river  flowing, 
for  more  than  a  hundred  miles, 
through  a  cotton-growing  region. 
The  quality  of  the  plant  was  so  good 
that  ]Dr.  Livingstone  did  not  offer  the 
natives  any  of  the  American  seed. 
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with  which  he  ms  flin)iEb«d  by  tb«-to  4o  M.  It  fined  my  heart  to  look 
Britieh  Govemnient  The  hcillh  of|  at  them  uid  Bpe«k  to  than.  Bow 
the  expedition  hftd  heeo  unusiullv  quickly  ilid  my  mind  nm  back  to 
good,  and  not  a  BJn^  deatb  had  yet  iai5,  irhai  aU  those  before  me  were 
occurred  The  letter  is  fiiU  of  inter- 1  wild,  ignonnt,  debased  heatfaen. 
estiog  details.  I  Now  behold  a  large  collection  of  th«ni 

nt       ■:•  -  I  m.       >.  -  <  •        RiLtine  st  the  table  of  their  Lord — 

Strenuous  efforts  to  «»«»* -tseir  ^i  j,^  ,  i  «^,d  „ot  hut  think,  as  I 
over   the    Colony,    and    beyond    .l-!,^,f^  ^^  „         themTtbit  om- 

S-^w  ?^  .^^  J:^',  ^^  "li  1  ^^'0<^  ^  redl?T.ne  a  ^  wort 
t^lished  in  almost  emy  town  "^d^^  ^^„^..  Ji^„he%«aarkB: 
TaiagG,  however  Email  may  bo  the  ..  .  "  .u,  ,i,-„  i„,.S_»-j  ™.  in™ 
•.^^ZaZL  «f  v  i.~,_r.„=  J  _  Another  thing  interested  me.  They 
nomber  of  Ep  scopalians ;  «nd  new  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^        ,t  ^,^  ^' 

lirT™"!^  r^^^",.  V  i  -iiscussod  the  qu«Uon  of  the  personil 

mastep  from  Great  Bnla.D  are  con-  ^      „^f  y,^,,^,^  toGod.s 

tjjuaJJy    m^ng    their    «l'PeAmnce  ^°^^,,^_„i„;^terfi :    and  as  to 

?1  T^  '^  ^.1,^  "i  Ibip^en  to  the  ministry,  could  b^  sup- 
^nlil  fP^'rf  .  ,r  ""'"f*^  parted.  Three  of  tb^  pr^nt  arc^ 
by  Biahop  OoWfiL  for  the  «.^^r.' i  i„d  expressed  a  wiUingnea.  to  leave 
proymces  «.d  CriJiana,  of  the  lo^-  „  ^7r,Uow  Christ  ^  this  work; 
'*''™^  1  and  iTO  were  told  that  one  who  was 

A  LrnxB  from  Cape  Town  Etatcs  absent  was  willing  to  do  the  same." 
that  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  i 
that  colony  has  lately  made  an  im- 
pmtant  movement  in  the  cefablish- 
ment  of  a  Theolt^cal  Seminary,  and 
the  appointment  of  two  of  its  most 
talented  and  pious  ministers  as  pro- 
ftesore.    Suitable  premises  have  been  I 

provided  at  Stellenbosch,  about  thirty '  prayer  in  their  behal£ 
miles  from  Cape  Town,  and  subscrip- 
lions  have  already  been  nisoi    to 

Iheamoant  of  £16,000  or  £!C,000.  Pilgboiaoe  to  Mecca. — A  recent 

publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Algeria 

Mb.  Alden  Gbodt  mentions  a.  gene-  and  Ibe  Colonies  makes  some  curious 
ral  meeting,  at  his  station,  of  the  |  Elotemenls  relating  to  the  pilgrimages 
members  of  churches  connected  with ,  in  Mcfca  during  the  present  y«m-. 
the  Zulu  mission,  to  commemorate '  The  ccremooits  at  Mecca  tennlnated 
the  arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,   un  the  11th  of  last  month,  in  the  pre- 


MASAaABOAB. 

Rev.  Hr.  Eu-is,  Secretary  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  reports 
some  alleviation  of  the  su^rii^  of 
the   Christians,   aod   invites    nniled 


About  two  hundred  were  present  nenee  of  about  60,000  pilgrim; 
from  abroad.  "  On  the  ^bath .  whom  17,650  had  come  by  sea,  ana 
which  they  spent  here,"  he  say:^  I  32,150  1^  land.  In  1368  thera  were 
"wehadanaudienceof  fire  hunilredl  160,000  pilgrims;  in  18S7,  140,000 ; 
and  fifty,  but  only  four  hundred  and  I  and  in  1S56,  120,000.  This  great 
twelve  of  them  could  get  into  the  I  decrease  in  the  nnmber  in  1SS9  is 
chaptel."  Respecting  the  coinmunio:>  owing,  the  natives  say,  to  the  evendi 
service  in  the  afternoon,  he  n-rites :  of  Djeddah  last  year,  and  also  to  the 
"1  could  not  count  the  eommunt-  dread  of  the  cholera,  which  made  ex- 
cants,  neither  did  I  feel  a  dispositian  I  tensive  ravages  in  1863. 
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Akt.  L— new  ENGLAND  THEOLOGY  HISTORICALLY 

CONSIDERED. 

Bt  Edwabd  a.  Lawrence,  D.D.,  Pro£  in  East-Windsor  Theol  Seminary. 

What  lias  come  to  be  called  New  England  theology  has 
some  special  claims  to  a  careful  examination.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
vincialism, bat  a  Biblical,  and,  historically  considered,  a  broad 
and  tmly  Catholic  theology.  No  period  of  equal  length,  since 
the  apostolic,  has  been  marked  by  more  earnestness  in  the 
ministry,  or  higher  mental  and  moral  culture.  None  has  been 
distinguished  by  more  thorough  Biblical  study,  or  profounder 
theologic  thought  None  has  been  at  a  greater  remove  from 
vassalage  to  the  schools,  except  to  that  in  which  Christ  is  the 
Teacher;  less  weeded  to  a  dead  logic, or  more  at  one  with  the 
divine  reason, — the  living  Logos  in  the  theopneustic  Word,  and 
the  believing  heart  of  the  Church.  Further,  the  materials  for 
a  constructive  hand  are  ample  and  within  reach,  though  fast 
being  consumed  by  the  teeth  of  time.  There  are  many  works 
of  more  or  less  value  on  the  general  church  history  of  New 
England ;  but  besides  a  few  pamphlets  and  periodical  essays, 
there  is  not,  we  believe,  a  single  treatise  on  the  history  of  its 
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doctrines.    Tlie  limits  of  this  article  will  allow  ns  onlj  a 
glimpse  of  the  earlier  portion  of  this  history. 

But  what  is  meant  by  Xew  England  theology  ?    By  what 
logical  and  chronological  termini  is  it  bounded? 

For  the  most  expanded  definition  which  we  have  met,  we 
are  indebted  to  a  distinguished  theological  writer  in  the  Biblio- 
theca  Sacra.  "  It  signifies,"  he  says,  "  the  formal  creed  which 
a  majority  of  the  most  eminent  theologians  in  New  England 
have  explicitly  or  implicitly  sanctioned,  during  and  since  the 
time  of  Edwards.  It  denotes  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  sys- 
tem, openly  avowed  or  logically  involved  in  their  writings."  "It 
includes  not  the  peculiarities  in  which  any  one  of  his  followers 
differed,  as  some  of  them  did,  from  the  larger  part  of  the 
others ;  but  it  comprehends  the  principles,  with  their  logical 
sequences,  which  the  greater  number  of  our  most  celebrated 
divines  have  approved  expressly  or  by  implication."  **  It  was 
first  called  New-light  Divinity,  then  New  Divinity,  afterwards 
Edwardean,  more  recently  Hopkintonian  or  Hopkinsian."* 

Parts  of  this  definition  are  just,  and  tend  to  free  the  subject 
from  the  confusion  and  mistakes  in  which  it  is  often  involved. 
It  is  certain  that  New  England  theology  does  not  consist  in 
what  \%  peculiar  to  Pres.  Edwards,  or  any  one  of  his  followers, 
as  what  \%  peculiar  cannot  also  be  common.  Nor  for  the  same 
reason  can  it  consist  in  those  points  in  which  any  one  of  his 
followers  diifered  from  the  others,  although  these  idiosyncrasies 
are  sometimes  mistaken  for  that  substance  of  doctrine,  of  which 
they  are  often  only  unseemly  excrescences.  But  it  is  equally 
evident  that  "  the  formal  creed"  which  goes  back  only  to  "  the 
time  of  Edwards,"  comprehends  historically  but  a  fraction  of 
the  New  England  theology,  and  therefore  allows  only  a  partial 
view  of  the  subject.  It  includes  less  than  half  of  the  historic 
period  of  the  New  England  churches,  and  leaves  out  of  account 
some  of  their  noblest  divines.  These  churches  had  a  theology 
in  their  earlier  as  well  as  in  their  later  history,  substantial, 
Biblical,  and  well  defined.     And  the  definition  that  shuts  out 

*  Neic  England  Theology,  By  Edwards  A.  Park.  BiUiotheca  Saara,  Vol.  9, 
p.  174. 
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the  one  hnndred  and  thirty  years  of  the  earlier,  and  limits 
NewEng  land  theology  to  the  one  hundred  of  the  later  history, 
is  essentially  defective. 

We  cherish  Jonathan  Edwards  with  reverent  respect  as  an 
acnte  metaphysician — a  profound  Christian  thinker.  The  great 
truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  he  found  them  in  the  Bible  and  the 
Christian  consciousness,  became  in  his  personal  experience  a 
living  realism.  God  wrought  them  as  life-forces  into  the  very 
centre  of  his  soul,  and  they  subdued  and  fashioned  into  the 
divine  likeness  his  whole  mental  and  spiritual  being.  Then, 
by  the  grasp  of  his  giant  intellect,  he  lifted  them  up  from  under 
the  feet  of  trampling  foes,  separated  them  from  corrupting  ac- 
cretions, and  in  the  fervor  of  his  warm  heart  breathed  them 
forth  afresh  to  the  world  in  new  forms  of  logic  and  of  love. 
But  we  cannot  accept -him  as  the /a^A^r  or  founder  of  New 
England  theology.  It  is  older  than  Edwards,  and  made  him, 
and  not  he  it.     It  is  the  parent  and  he  the  offspring. 

Upon  this  restricted  view  of  the  subject  rests  the  statement 
that  New  England  theology  "  was  iirat  called  New-Light 
Divinity,  and  then  New  Divinity."  When  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
came  to  New  England  they  brought  their  theology  with  them, 
which  they  first  called,  sometimes  the  Reformed,  sometimes 
the  Puritan,  and  sometimes  Calvinistic.  And  nearly  a  hun- 
dred years  before  the  term  "  New-Light"  was  applied  to  it,  the 
churches  and  ministers  adopted  the  Westminster  Confession  as 
the  symbol  of  their  theology,  atid  its  witness  both  as  to  its 
Biblical  and  historical  character. 

Accepting,  however,  what  aid  the  above  definition  brings 
us,  we  suggest  the  following  as  briefer,  and  perhaps  better 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  subject. 

New  England  theology  is  that  system  of  Christian  doctrine 
which   has  been   continuously   held   by   the   Congregationa 
churches  of  New  England  generally,  and  been  taught  by  a 
majority  of  their  pastor  and  teachers. 

Tliis  gives  the  entire  historic  period,  and  lays  open  the 
whole  field.  It  indicates  the  precise  nature  of  the  inquiry  as 
simply  a  question  of  fact.  It  leaves  nothing  to  conjecture  or 
speculation.    There  is  little  room  for  logic  and  less  for  origin 
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ality.  We  are  not  required  to  make  a  New  England  theology, 
nor  permitted  even  to  mend  it,  should  that  seem  practicable. 
As  historians  we  are  to  show  what  it  is,  how  it  came  to  be  what 
it  is,  and  how  it  has  operated.  This  will  require  us  carefully 
to  separate  from  the  system,  not  only  what  is  heterogeneous, 
but  what  is  simply  incidental  to  it.  It  also  demands  the  im- 
partial historic  conscience,  lest  the  results  should  be  vitiated  by 
dogmatic  preferences. 

A  reference  to  two  or  three  preliminary  principles  will 
facilitate  our  more  full  entrance  upon  the  subject. 

First,  Development  in  Theology.  We  refer  to  none  of  those 
processes  of  spontaneous  generation  by  which  theological  sys- 
tems are  produced  out  of  the  nebulous  matter,  which  revolves 
confusedly  in  the  brain  of  seers,  revelators,  and  speculatists. 
All  true  development  starts  from  a  given  doctrine  in  the  infal- 
lible Scriptures,  and  nothing  can  be  evolved^ which  is  not  there 
involved.  The  legitimate  church  doctrine  is  all  in  the  Bible, 
and  has  been  always  there.  "The  true  idea  of  Scriptural 
development,"  says  Trench,  "  is  that  the  Church,  informed  and 
quickened  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  more  and  more  discovers  what 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  given  her.  She  has  always  possessed 
what  she  now  possesses  of  doctrine  and  truth,  only  not  always 
with  the  same  distinctness  of  consciousness.  She  has  not  added 
to  her  wealth,  but  she  has  become  more  and  more  aware  of 
that  wealth ;  she  has  consolidated  her  doctrine,  compelled 
thereto  by  the  provocation  of  enemies,  or  induced  to  it  by  the 
growing  sense  of  her  own  needs."*  With  this  idea  of  develop- 
ment and  progress  in  theology,  the  fathers  of  New  England 
were  perfectly  familiar.  They  held  it  as  fundamental.  It  was 
their  main  motive  to  thorough  study  of  the  Bible.  It  consti- 
tuted the  reason  for  their  separation  from  those  who  trusted 
more  to  the  magic  of  forms,  and  prelatical  dicta,  than  to  the 
divine  word.  Theology  is  developed,  as  each  generation  brings 
out  into  more  regenerative  fullness  and  force  the  purely  Bible 
doctrine,  as  it  takes  to  itself  more  and  more  the  genuine  out- 


*  Huluan  Leehtm,  p.  76. 
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growths  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  easts  away  the  noxious 
accretions  and  mi^growths. 

2.  The  use  of  theological  terms.  The  same  truths  are  some- 
times expressed  in  such  different  language,  that  they  seem  like 
different  doctrines,  and  opposing  doctrines  are  often  presented 
in  a  diction  so  similar  thalT  they  appear  identical.  Arius  and 
Pelagius  gave  striking  examples  of  versatility  in  a  refracted 
and  equivocal  use  of  theological  language  ;  while  Athanasius 
and  Augustine,  Luther  and  Calvin  taught  the  Bible  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity,  Divine  Sovereignty,  and  Man's  Dependence,  in 
terms  which  have  been  erroneously  taken  to  imply  Tritheism, 
that  God  is  a  tyrant,  and  man  a  machine.  And  why  ?  Partly 
because  those  who  thus  judged  did  not  well  know  what  tri- 
theism and  fatalism  are,  and  partly  because  they  did  not  take 
into  account  the  changes  which  language  undergoes  in  the 
progress  of  the  ages.  They  failed  to  observe  that  the  contents 
of  the  earlier  theologic  language  is,  without  loss,  transferred 
into  the  forms  of  the  later ;  a  process  by  which  old  truths,  and 
even  Christianity  itself,  passes  down  through  the  successive 
generations  in  vehicles  that  change,  while  itself  is  changeless. 
In  disregard  of  this,  the  free  will  which  Augustine  opposed 
has  been  mistaken  for  that  freedom  of  the  will  which  Edwards 
maintained  ;  while  it  was  only  another  term  for  that  plenary 
ability  to  good  which  they  both  were  agreed  in  discarding. 
For  the  same  reason,  the  phrases,  '*  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
sin" — "  sinned  in  him,"  and  the  term  imputation^  as  employed 
in  the  Calvinistic  system,  have  been  construed  as  teaching  the 
literal  transfer  of  Adam's  sin,  as  a  pereonal  act^  to  his  posterity ; 
while  it  was  the  sinful  nature  induced  by  that  "  act"  which, 
according  to  the  divine  covenant  and  the  law  of  reproduction, 
was  transmitted  from  father  to  son  "  by  ordinary  generation." 
The  framers  of  that  admirable  compend,  the  Shorter  Cate- 
chism, held  no  such  pantheistic  absurdity  as  the  personal  unity 
of  the  human  race — the  identity  of  the  progenitor  and  the 
progeny,  that  they  acted  in  him  before  they  existed  ;  though 
they  did  teach  the  Pauline  doctrine  of  a  generic  unity  of  the 
race,  and  the  representative  position  and  character  of  the  first 
man.     Calvin  explicitly  denies  that  the  personal  guilt  of  Adam, 
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as  an  individual,  pertains  to  his  posterity.  Ho  says,  on  tlie 
contrary,  that  they  "  are  rendered  obnoxious  to  punisliinent  by 
their  own  sinfulness,  and  not,  as  if  they  were  innocent,  by  the 
sinfulness  of  another ;"  that  *'  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to'them, 
because  he  infected  all  his  descendants  with  the  corruption  into 
which  he  had  fallen."*  God  imputed  Adam's  sin  to  his  pos- 
terity, says  Edwards,  by  giving  them  a  sinful  nature  like  his. 
That  nature  was  reckoned  to  him,  because  by  his  sin  it  came 
upon  him ;  and  to  them,  because,  for  the  same  reason,  it  came 
upon  them. 

3.  The  derivative  character  of  theology.  There  are  certain 
patronymics  which,  when  applied  to  a  doctrine  or  system,  de- 
note its  pedigree  and  family  relations,  and  hence  its  derivative 
character.  For  this  reason,  with  nothing  of  the  odium  theolo- 
gicum^  the  best  writers  speak  of  some  doctrines  as  Arian  or 
Sabellian,  some  as  Pelagian  or  Arminian,  and  of  others  as  Au- 
gustinian,  Lutheran  or  Calvinistic.  The  history  of  doctrines 
discloses  the  existence  of  two  great  families  in  theology,  the 
Pistis  and  the  Onosisy  the  believing  and  the  speculative.  The 
one  does  not  embrace  all  the  truth,  nor  the  other  all  the  error. 
There  is  some  faith  among  the  speculative,  and  some  idealism 
among  the  believing.  The  derivative  character  of  the  one 
leads  along  the  line  of  an  illustrious  descent,  to  its  origin  with 
the  apostles  and  their  Lord.  The  lineal  branches  of  the  other 
came  to  an  end  some  centuries  this  side  of  the  apostolic  age,  in 
Sabellius  or  Socinus,  Arius  or  Arminius,  whose  substantive 
doctrine,  so  far  as  not  derived  from  Scripture,  was  original, 
and  because  original,  erroneous.  A  desire  to  be  the  originator 
of  essentially  new  Christian  doctrines  has  ever  been  a  leading 
cause  of  corruption  in  theology.  It  is  the  great  practical  error, 
the  original  sin,  by  which  the  race  fell.  Hence  the  propa- 
gators of  such  original  theology  must  be  reputed  as  in  regular 
succession  from  that  distinguished  preacher  whose  first  con- 
verts were  made  in  Eden. 

It  is  with  respect  to  its  derivative  character,  that  the  term 
Calvinian  or  Calvinistic  has  been  so  generally  applied  to  New 

*  InstUuiea^  Bo(^  il  Chap.  1,  Sea  6  and  8. 
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England  Theology.    It  has  acknowledged  the  Genevan  divine 
as  a  clear,  faithful,  and  at  his  time,  greatly  needed  expounder 
of  the  Bible  doctrines.     Luther  opened  the  door  of  the  refor- 
mation.    He  assailed  the  veteran  errors  of  the  Romish  church, 
which  had  cast  down  the  more  veteran  truths.     He  took  the 
divine  Word  out  of  the  dead  languages,  and  from  under  the 
ban  of  papal  interdiction,  and  gave  it  to  the  people  in  their 
own  tongue,  free  as  the  air  they  breathed.     He  made  cate- 
chisms for  the  children  and  hymns  for  the  aged,  and  called 
men  back  from  the  Pope  to  Christ.     "  Every  thing  in  the  Lu- 
theran movement  proceeded,"  says  N^eander,  "  from  Christ  as 
the  central  point."    But  he  lacked  constructive  skill.     He  was 
mercurial  in  temperament,  sometimes  rash ;  and  in   matters 
of  ecclesiastical  reform,  went  only  half  way  from  the  Breviary 
to  the  Bible. 

Calvin  took  up  the  Reformation  where  Luther  left  it.  His 
first  work  was  to  give  an  apologetic  statemeiH  of  the  Bible 
doctrines.  But  his  great  work  was  to  obtain  correct  principles 
of  exegesis,  and  by  these  a  pure  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
He  examined  the  various  hermeneu.tical  systems,  from  the 
three  senses  of  the  sacred  books,  held  by  Philo  and  Origen,  to 
the  theory  of  seven,  taught  by  Angelome,  and  found  them  fan- 
ciful. They  were  in  his  judgment'  only  so  many  processes  of 
^i^egesis,  by  which  the  Bible  can  be  made  to  have  as  many 
senses  as  its  interpreter  wishes,  and  to  give  out  just  the  mean- 
ing  which  he  puts  into  it.  He  eschewed  all  this  as  putting 
man's  mind  in  the  place  of  God's.  If  God  has  buried  his  will 
in  three,  four,  or  more,  occult  senses  of  Scripture,  which  must 
be  successfully  stripped  off  as  husks  from  corn,  or  as  resinous 
dressings  from  a  mummy,  before  it  can  be  reached  by  his  err- 
ing children,  the  Bible  is  not  sp  much  a  revelation  of  that 
will,  as  its  concealment.  Calvin's  common-sense  decided 
against  all  this  as  reflecting  on  the  paternal  wisdom  and  love 
of  God.  He  tried  the  simpler  and  easier  method  of  supposing 
that  ^the  Bible  has  a  meaning — a  definite,  divine  content, 
easily  apprehended  by  those  who  are  willing  to  take  it  as  a 
rule  of  faith  and  guide  to  heaven.  Hence,  in  ascertaining  that 
meaning,  he  sought  for  the  genuine,  native  import  of  the  Ian- 
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gnage.  He  combined  the  grammatical  and  the  historical  con- 
struction, the  literal  and  the  figurative.  He  took  into  account 
the  subject-matter  of  revelation,  its  drift,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  similarity  of  moral  state  between  the  author  and  the  students 
of  the  Book.  Then  applying  the  rule  of  Melancthon,  "  Coeles- 
tis  Veritas  simplissima  est,  quam  collatis  Scripturis  e  filo  due- 
tuque  orationis  licet  assequi,"  he  made  the  Bible  its  own  in- 
terpreter. This  was  Calvin's  key  to  the  Scriptures,  and  a  crit- 
ical examination  of  his  voluminous  commentaries  will  show 
with  what  scrupulous  care  he  applied  it.  He  bent  nothing  to 
suit  a  philosophy  ;  he  twisted  nothing  in  support  of  a  dogma ; 
he  forced  nothing,  but  took  for  his  doctrine  and  philosophy 
just  what  the  Bible  and  the  whole  Bible  gave  him.  "This 
great  merit,"  says  an  honest  but  not  over-friendly  critic,  "lies 
in  a  comparative  neglect  of  dogma." 

The  Institutes^  though  apologetic  at  first,  as  matured,  was 
constructed  on  the  idea  of  a  pure  interpretation  of  Scripture. 
He  drew  out  the  divine  contents  of  the  Word,  and  placed  them 
in  such  life-relations  of  harmony,  logical,  moral,  and  aesthetic, 
as  evinced  the  doctrines  of  revelation,  like  every  thing  else 
which  God  has  given,  to  be  subject  to  heaven's  first  law  of  or- 
der. And  it  is  the  purely  Biblical  elements  which  gave  it 
such  an  attractive  and  formative  influence  over  thinking  minds 
and  loving  hearts  in  that  period  of  struggle  for  the  higher  life, 
and  has  given  it  the  same  influence  in  similar  struggles.  It  is  the 
judgment  of  history,  approved  by  no  partial  arbiters,  that  Cal- 
vin "seized  the  idea  of  reformation  as  a  r^dX  renovation  of  hu-  • 
man  character ;"  "  that  the  moral  purification  of  humanity,  as 
the  original  idea  of  Christianity,  is  the  guiding  idea  of  his  sys- 
tem ;"  that  it  was  "  strong  in  the  possession  of  the  exalted  idea 
of  moral  duty  and  purity  of  life,"  and  hence  "  tended  to  take 
up  into  itself  all  the  moral  worth  existing  any  where  in  Pro- 
tjBstantism."* 

It  is  in  this  broad  view  tliat  New  England  theology  takes 
John  Calvin  into  its  genealogical  line,  as  also  the  more  con- 
veniently to  distinguish  itself  from  the  various  laxer  branches 

♦  Westminster  Bevieto,  Na  187. 
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of  the  theological  family.  Bnt  it  endows  him  with  no  super- 
natural illumination,  except  as  regeneration  is  supernatural ; 
and  it  invests  him  with  no  Kabbinical  authority,  but  places  all 
anthority  in  matters  of  faith  where  he  placed  it,  in  the  Word 
of  God.  It  holds  him  as  a  man,  and  no  more ;  erring,  and,  as 
having  actually  erred,  in  many  things;  yet  not  so  grossly  as 
his  enemies  aver,  the  formula  of  whose  antipathetic  faith  is, 
"  Calvin  burnt  Servetus."  This,  however,  he  did  not  do.  JTor 
did  he  even  approve  of  it.  When  he  heard  that  the  Assem- 
bly had  decided  upon  it,  he  made  the  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
prevent  it  by  the  substitution  of  a  milder  form  of  punishment. 
It  was  the  error  of  the  age,  and  not  any  special  severity  of  the 
individuals,  from  which  the  Reformer  had  not  at  that  time 
wholly  escaped,  but  from  which,  later,  his  principles  effected 
an  entire  deliverance  in  that  religious  tolerance  of  which  the 
Calvinists  of  Holland  made  the  first  experiments. 

In  regard  to  the  derivative*  character  of  New  England  the- 
ology, the  following  particulars  will  disclose  its  relation  to  the 
Calvinistic  family,  and  lead  to  its  rise  as  New  England. 

1.  The  influence  of  the  school  at  Geneva,  and  of  the  ItisU- 
iutes^  became  a  formative  force  in  no  small  part  of  the  Pro- 
testant communion.  In  Switzerland  and  large  portions  of  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  Scotland,  and  England,  it  awakened  the 
interior  life  of  religion  against  an  oppressive  external  rule.  It 
presented  a  living  divine  Word  as  the  regenerative  instru- 
ment, instead  of  a  code  of  dead  papal  decrees.  It  developed 
God's  truths  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  the  ejectment  of 
man's  lies.  So  repressive  was  it  of  the  reactionary  vigor  of 
the  Komish  church,  which  followed  the  Reformation,  and  so 
wakeful  at  the  watch-fires  of  freedom,  that  even  its  enemies 
admit  that  "  Calvinism  saved  Europe." 

2.  The  English  Reformers  were  of  the  Calvinistic  school  in 
theology.  The  Thirty-Nine  articles  drawn  up  by  the  Convoca- 
tion in  1562,  were  framed,  in  some  parts  almost  verbatim^  from 
the  catechism  of  the  Genevan  teacher.  The  Institutes  was 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  the  Universities,  '*  being  read,"  says 
Neal,  "  publicly  in  the  schools,  by  appointment  of  the  Convo- 
cation." "  The  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England  were  thought 
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by  all  men,  liitherto,  to  favor  the  explication  of  Calvin,'"*  In 
tlie  reign  of  James  I.,  Peter  lleylin  represents  two  di vines  who 
had  embraced  tbe  Aroiinian  doctrines,  as  like  Elijali,  who  re- 
garded himself  as  left  aloue  to  oppose  a  whole  world  of  idola- 
ters. 

Unfortunately,  the  English  Beformers  were  obliged  to  esta- 
blish their  doctrinal  system  in  a  church,  that  was  not  only 
unller  episcopal  jurisdiction,  but  so  wedded  to  the  state  that 
the  temporal  prince  was  equally  the  head  of  both.  The  strong 
tendency  of  the  reformed  doctrine  to  civil  and  religious  free- 
dom I>rought  it  into  conSict  with  the  royal  and  prelatical  as- 
sumptions of  despotic  power.  James  said  in  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference :  "  If  the  Non-Conformists  are  allowed,  I 
know  what  will  become  of  my  snpi-emacy  ;  for,  no  bishop,  no 
king:  I  will  therefore  have  one  doctrine,  one  discipline,  one 
religion,  in  substance  and  ceremony.  I  will  make  them  con, 
fonn,  or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  this  land,  or  else  worse, "f 

3.  The.  Puritans  were  in  doctrinal  harmony  with  tbe  Eng- 
lish Heformers  and  the  standards  of  the  English  Church.  "All 
the  Protestant  divines  in  the  church,"  says  Neal,  "  whether 
Fnritans  or  others,  seemed  of  one  mind  hitherto,  about  the 
doctrines  of  faith. "|  It  was  not  from  the  doctrines  of  the  es- 
tablished church  that  the  Puritans  dissented,  hut  from  a  poU- 
tico-priestly  dictatorship,  which  decided  the  garb  of  the 
preacher  to  bo  more  important  than  the  Gospel,  forms  to  be 
more  vital  than  fuith ;  which  placed  the  decrees  of  the  king 
above  those  of  the  King  of  kings.  Against  this  they  main- 
tained a  living  and  most  salutary  protestation. 

4.  Tlie  settlers  of  Kew  England  were  in  theological  agree- 
ment with  the  Puritans  who  remained  in  Old  England.  Tliey 
were  of  that  branch  called  Indepcndenis  or  CongregatiooflJ 
Brethren. 

Itobinsun,  a  part  of  wbae  church  came  in  the  May-Flfl 
to  Plymouth  in  Id^QjUSbaied  the  established  churrli 
his  fellowsiiip  in  the^^^Hgrin  LdU4.     Dartoa 
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\Vi  Holland,  the  Arminian  controversy  arose.    He  was  at  Ley- 
den  when  the  States-General,  in  1609,  attempted  to  secure  a 
conference  with  Arminius,  and  an  open  avowal  of  his  opinions. 
On  the  election  of  Episcopius,  the  distinguished  disciple  of 
Arminius,  to  the  professorship  in  the  Leyden  University,  Rob- 
inson attended  his  lectures,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  his  system.      Tlien  he  brought  both  sides  to  the 
ttets  of  Christian  experience  and  the  Word  of  God,  and  be- 
came more  than  ever  convinced  of  the  correctness  of  the  Cal- 
vinistic  doctrines.     His  acquaintance  with  Biblical  and  his- 
torical theology,  and  his  power  of  clear  and  conclusive  reason- 
ing, called  him  into  a  kind  of  leadership.     A  man  was  needed 
who  could  stand  up  in  oral  debate  with  the  corypheus  of  the 
new  theology.    At  the  earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends  in  the 
nniversity  he  consented  to  meet  Episcopius  in  a  public  discus- 
sion.   For  threfe  days  the  old  and  the  new  theologies  tried 
their  forces  on  the  field  of  Biblical  and  philosophic  conflict, 
and  with  such  results  as  proved  the  inexpediency  of  attempting 
to  put  new  wine  into  old  bottles,  and  kept  many  who  had 
drank  old  wine  from  straightway  desiring  ttte  new,  for  they 
said  the  old  was  better. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  John  Robinson  belonged  to  the 
progress-party  in  theology,  was  '*  extremely  liberal  in  his 
ideas,"  and  that,  had  he  lived  in  the  nineteenth  instead  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  he  would  have  been  a  Unitarian.  That 
he  was  "  liberal "  in  the  sense  of  large-minded  and  of  a  truly 
catholic  and  charitable  spirit,  and  made  some  advance  upon 
his  age  in  matters  of  church  government  and  religious  tolera- 
tion, is  readily  admitted.  But  his  discussion  witlf  Episcopius 
and  his  Defense  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Synod  at  Dort^  in 
historical  fairness,  remove  all  doubt  respecting  the  complexion 
of  his  theology.  They  place  him  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
Pelagian  and  Arminian  tendencies  of  that  and  of  every  other 
age.  They  show  that  he  regarded  all  movement  in  that  direc- 
tion as  retrogressive,  and  that  the  further  light,  which  he 
taught  the  Plymouth  pilgrims  might  break  from  the  Scrip- 
tures, would  be  confirmatory  of  that  which,  for  sixteen  centu- 
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ries  had  been  shining  oat  from  them — in  short,  that  it  would 
be  light. 

Brewster,  Bradford  and  Carver,  the  leaders  of  the  Plymouth 
movement,  were  of  one  heart  and  mind  with  Kobinson.  They 
received  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  generally  as  presented  by 
Calvin  and  the  Synod  of  Dort,  with  an  intelligent  and  practi- 
cal earnestness.  Tlius  the  first  of  the  New  England  churches 
stands  out  distinctively  as  Congregational  and  Calvinistic 

Tlie  second  company  that  arrived  at  Salem,  1629,  with 
Higginson,  Skelton,  and  Endicott  at  their  head,  symbolized  in 
doctrine  with  the  Puritans  whom  they  left  in  Old  England 
and  the  Pilgrims  whom  they  found  in  New  England.  So  did 
their  successors  who  settled  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  those 
who  went  on  into  Connecticut.  The  Confessions  of  Faith 
adopted  by  the  first  churches  in  Connecticut,  says  Trumbull, 
were  "strictly  Calvinistic." 

We  are  thus  brought  by  a  simple  historical  process  to  what 
we  may  call  the  derivation,  or  rise  of  New  England  theology. 
Two  events  will  disclose  the  provisions  made  for  its  preserva- 
tion and  purity-^the  endowment  of  a  College  and  the  adoption 
of  a  common  Creed, 

Education,  in  the  sense  of  a  thoroughly  liberal  culture,  is  a 
natural  outgrowth  of  the  Puritan  theology,  as  it  is  of  the 
Christian  Scriptures.  It  tends  to  develop  the  primal  and 
higher  elements  of  human  nature,  by  the  moral  forces  of  the 
divine. 

The  polity  of  Calvin,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Anti-Calvinistic 
WestrninsUr  Review^  "  was  a  vigorous  effort  to  supply  what 
the  revolufionary  movement  wanted  —  a  positive  education 
for  the  individual  soul.  Government,  at  Geneva,  was  not 
police  but  education — self-government  mutually  enforced  by 
equals  upon  equals."*  And  Cotton  Mather  states,  that  "  the 
primitive  Christians  were  not  more  prudently  careful  to  settle 
schools  for  the  education  of  persons  to  succeed  the  more  im- 
mediately inspired  ministry  of  the  Apostles,  and  such  as  had 
been  ordained  by  the  Apostles,  than  the  Christians  in  the 
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most  early  times  of  New  England  were  to  form  a  college, 
wherein  a  succession  of  a  learned  and  an  able  ministry  might 
be  educated.''* 

Hence,  as  early  as  1636,  the  General  Courts  of  the  Massa* 
chnsetts  Colony  appropriated  four  hundred  pounds  "  towards 
the  building  of  something  to  begin  a  college."    Two  years 
later,  John  Harvard,  a  minister  of  Charlestown,  died,  from 
whom  the  college  took  its  name,  because  he  left  the  larger 
part  of  his  estate,  about  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  the  same 
purpose.     Christo  et  JEcclesicBy  was  the  motto  given  to  the  new 
institution,  and   **  the  promotion  of  piety  and  godliness,"  its 
main  end.     And  the  founders  firmly  believed  that  a  sound 
Scriptural  theology  was  the  fittest  means  to  this  end.     Presi- 
dent Quincy,  in  his  History  of  Harvard  Oollege^  intimates  that 
they  did  not  establish  it,  as  we  may  suppose  they  would  have 
done,  on  the  distinctive  Puritan  theology.     '*  We  should  ex- 
pect," he  says,  "  on  opening  its  several  charters,  to  find  it  with 
certainty,  anchored,  head  and  stem,  secure  against  wind,  tide 
and  current,  more  firmly  on  all  the  points  which  at  that  day 
were  deemed  fixed  and  immutable."    A  professor  in  Yale 
College,  reviewing  tlie  book,  pertinently  remarks :  "  And  on 
inquiry,   no   disappointment  follows.    The   most  unqualified 
Calvinism  was  introduced  into  the  College  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  'piety  ^nd  godliness;'  and   the  whole  institution 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  clergy  thoroughly  Calvinistic. 
Calvinism   may  have  gradually  vanished  from  Harvard,  but 
the  founders,   notwithstanding,   may  have  done  whatsoever 
they  thought  necessary,  or  whatsoever  they  could  have  done 
to  perpetuate  it."  f 

New  England's  free  schools,  equally  with  its  colleges,  are 
the  product  of  its  theology.  The  minister  and  the  school- 
master, the  meeting-house  and  the  school-house  from  the 
beginning  have  been  coincident,  often  identical  in  its  history. 
Its  theology  has  ever  maintained  a  persistent  war  with  ignor- 
ance as  the  mother  of  error  and  vice,  and  therefore  it  places 

*  Magnolia,  i,  p.  6.  f  ^i^^ico^  RepozUcty,  No.  44,  p.  38*7. 
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an  open  Bible  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  lays  its  account 
with  intelligence,  and  creates  both  demand  and  supply,  par- 
ticularly in  the  ministry. 

Hence,  the  theological  institutions  of  New  England,  as  well 
as  its  free  schools  and  colleges,  are  the  product  of  its  theology. 
It  taxes  largely  the  reflective  and  rational  powers,  and  by  the 
sublimest  problems  of  ethical  and  theologic  science  stimu- 
lates and  develops  them  into  the  most  successful  activities. 
By  restricting  the  human  processes  to  gchiei^ements  fairly 
within  the  province  of  the  finite  powers,  it  prevents  the  waste 
of  these  powers;  and  by  subordinating  its  processes  to  the 
divine  reason,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  rational,  yet,  at  a 
great  remove  from  Rationalism.  It  is  not  a  pool  within  which 
lazy  pilgrims  may  bathe,  and  part  with  nothing  but  *'  the  fiUhi- 
ness  of  the  flesh,"  but  a  spring  of  clear,  running  water,  ever 
fresh  and  full  for  thirsty  souls.  Nor  is  it  a  dead  dogma,  a 
stereotyped  summa  theologise,  but  the  living  product  of  the 
earlier  ages,  not  inapposite  to  the  later ;  a  via  vttw,  in  which 
each  soul  must  walk  for  itself;  a  divine  science  which  every 
disciple  must  learn  by  living  it.  By  making  a  new  life  its 
starting  point  in  education,  and  moral  perfection  its  goal,  the 
New  England  theology  puts  the  whole  man  into  the  process, 
and  continues  him  in  it  till  old  things  have  passed  away  and 
all  things  have  become  new.  • 

As  a  truly  catholic  theology,  its  history  takes  in  the  most 
divinely  patient  sufferers  and  the  most  heroic  actors.  It  has 
produced,  as  well  the  most  eff^ective  workers  in  the  vineyard 
of  the  Lord,  as  the  most  humble  and  spiritual  worshippers  in 
his  temples.  The  dark  ages  came  on  as  the  light  of  Christ's  pri- 
mal doctrines  was  eclipsed  by  the  miasms  of  the  speculative 
philosophy,  and  of  a  sensuous,  self-aggrandizing  unbelief.  As 
these  great  truths  have  shone  out  again,  the  ages  have  become 
bright  in  their  divine  lustre. 

The  formal  installation  of  this  theology  as  New  England, 
took  place  in  the  adoption  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  by  the  Synod  at  Cambridge,  in  16-1:8.  This  Confession 
bad  just  been  issued  in  England,  combining  the  results  of  the 
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best  exegetical,  historical  and  experimental  theology  of  the 
seventeen  preceding  centuries.     They  tried  it  thoroughly  by 
the  Scriptures  as  the  only  authoritative  source  of  doctrine. 
They  also  tested  its  principles  by  antiquity,  and  found  them 
DO  older  than  the  New  Testament,  and  no  newer  than  the 
New.    Its  chief  doctrines  they  discovered  to  be  grounded  on 
the  great  facts  of  history,  and  the  laws  of  divine  Providence. 
Starting  from  the  most  ancient  times,  they  had  taken  up  into 
themselves  of  the  good  and  true,  the  best  contributions  of  the 
successive  periods.    The  streams  of  Christian  life  which  have 
been  deepening  and  widening  in  their  course,  had  flowed 
mainly  through  channels  which  these  principles  had  laid  open. 
Hie  moral  greenness,  fertility  and  beauty  which  have  glad- 
dened the^earth,  had  sprung  up  along  their  banks  ;  while  the 
opposite  principles  led  the  student  of  history  through  the  stag- 
nated life-blood  of  Ihe  church,  to  its  grave-yards  and  charnel- 
bonses,  and  employed  him  with  dismal  post-mortem  examin- 
ations. 

The  result  of  this  careful  scrutiny  is  stated  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Cambridge  Platform.  '*  This  Synod,  having  perused  and 
considered,  with  much  gladness  of  heart  and  thankfulness  to 
God,  the  Confession  of  Faith  published  of  late  by  the  reverend 
Assembly  in  England,  do  judge  it  to  be  very  holy,  orthodox, 
and  judicious  in  all  matters  of  faith  ;  and  do  therefore  freely 
and  fully  consent  thereunto,  for  the  substance  thereof  Only, 
in  those  things  which  have  respect  to  church  government  and 
discipline,  we  refer  ourselves  to  the  Platform  of  Church  Dis- 
cipline, agreed  upon  by  this  Assembly.  And  being  likewise 
called  upon  by  jour  godly  magistrates  to  draw  up  a  public  con- 
fession of  that  faith  which  is  constantly  taught  and  generally 
professed  among  ns ;  we  thought  good  to  present  unto  them^ 
and  with  them  to  our  churches,  and  with  them  to  all  the 
churches  of  Christ  abroad,  our  professed  and  hearty  assent  and 
attestation  to  the  whole  Confessioti  of  Faith  (for  substance  of 
doctrine),  which  the  reverend  Assembly  presented  to  the  reli- 
gions and  honorable  Parliament  of  England."* 

*  Cambridge  and  Sajbrook  Platform,  pp.  13,  14. 
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This  symbol  becomes  now  the  accredited  exponent  of  the 
New  England  Theology.  It  was  taken  as  a  public  confession 
of  that  faith  which  was  then  "  constantly  taught  and  generally 
professed  in  New  England,"  and  as  very  "  holy,  orthodox,  and 
judicious."  As  such  it  was  adopted  by  the  General  Court  and 
the  churches.  It  is  not  indigenous,  but  after  the  sojourn  of  a- 
quarter  of  a  century  it  was  formally  naturalized.  Its  genera- 
tion lies  back  among  the  facts  of  primal  history ;  but  its  regen- 
eration here,  as  evinced  in  the  Christian  faith  and  life  of  our 
fathers,  constituted  it  a  native  of  New  England,  as  by  such 
re-births  it  is  yet  to  become  cosmopolitan.  It  is  identical  with 
the  standards  of  both  branches  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
America,  and  in  substantial  agreement  with  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  adoption  of  this  formula  of  faith  in  1648  closed  what 
may  be  regarded  as  tha  first  period  in  tlh  history  of  New- 
England  Theology.  Though  the  churches  were  harmonious  in 
recognizing  this  digest  of  Christian  doctrines  as  the  practical 
and  living  faith  that  governed  them,  and  though  the  period 
was  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  social  purity  and  public  mo- 
rality, as  the  result  of  its  doctrines,  exceeded  in  no  age  or  com- 
munity, yet  some  disturbing  elements  appeared  in  it,  growing 
out  of  the  lingering  errore  of  the  past,  or  the  prejudices  and 
the  passions  of  men.  Three  of  these,  from  their  connection 
with  the  theology  of  New  England,  and  the  character  of  the 
early  churches,  deserve  a  passing  notice. 

1st.  The  seditious  movements  of  Eoger  Williams.  Mr. 
Williams  came  to  Plymouth  in  1680;  and  after  remaining 
there  two  or  three  years,  and  producing  disturbance,  he  re- 
moved to  Salem  and  became  minister  of  the  church  there. 
His  offenses,  for  which  he  was  banished,  were  not  religious,  as 
is  often  represented,  but  political,  and  struck  at  the  very  ex- 
istence of  the  body  politic.  .  He  denied  the  validity  of  the 
charter  from  which  the  government  derived  its  being,  and 
which  gave  legal  authority  to  its.  acts.  He  refused  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  taught  others  to  do  the  same.  He  instigated 
Endicott,  a  magistrate  and  a  member  of  his  church,  to  cut  the 
cross  out  of  the  national  flag,  which  waved  as  a  sign^of  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Ooloni&I  Government  and  of  ite  loyalty  to  tbe 
sovereign.  These  were  the  crimes,  for  persiatency  in  which  he 
was  removed  from  the  colony,  And  according  to  the  most 
enlightened  senttments  of  that  age  or  this,  was  there  not,  in 
his  ofiensea  aiid  their  infantile  weakness,  a  csnse  ?  "  Can  we 
blame  the  Massachnsetts  Colony,"  says  the  Honorable  John 
Qniocy  Adams,  "  for  banialiing  hira  from  within  their  jnria- 
dictioD  I  Iq  the  annals  of  religions  persecution,  is  there  to  be 
foDnd  a  martyr  more  gently  dealt  with  by  those  against  whom 
he  began  the  war  of  intolerance,  whose  anthority  he  persisted, 
e»en  after  professions  of  penitence  and  submission,  in  defying, 
till  deserted  even  by  the  wife  of  his  bosom ;  and  whose  utmost 
severity  of  punishment  npon  him  was  only  an  order  for  his 
Teraoval  as  a  nuisance  from  among  them  ?" 

Connected  with  these  political  heresies,  were  varions  reli- 
gions notions  and  practices,  which  verify  Cotton  Mathor's  re- 
presentation of  him  as  "a  preacher  that  had  less  light  than^re 
in  him."  He  demanded  that  the  Colonial  churches  should  re- 
Doance  all  communion  with  the  English  Church ;  and  when 
they  would  not,  he  enjoined  npon  big  ctmrch  to  refuse  fellow- 
ship with  them.  And  when  crossed  here,  he  excommunicated 
bis  own  church  so  far  as  be  had  power,  by  refusing  to  admin- 
ister to  it  the  Lord's  Supper,  or  to  commune  with  it.  And 
becanse  his  wife  wonld  not  follow  him  in  all  this,  but  con- 
tinued to  worship  with  the  church,  he  renounced  fellowship 
with  her  also.  He  withdrew  himself  from  all  Christians  of  the 
age  as  having  lost  the  grace  of  faith  and  love,  and  he  con- 
ceived, says  Hubbard,  "  that  God  would  raise  up  new  apostles, 
and  expected  to  be  one  himself" 
2.  The  Antinomianism  of  Mrs.  Anne  Hutchinson, 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  was  tbe  wife  of  Mr.  William  Hutchinson, 
and  for  a  time  was  in  good  repute.  She  established  a  meeting 
in  her  own  bouse,  at  which  she  re-preached  the  sermons  she 
heard  from  the  ministers  at  tbe  Tliursday  lecture  and  on  the 
Sabbath,  with  her  improvements  and  applications.  Gradually 
her  sense  of  the  importance  of  her  mission  increased,  and  of 
her  qualifications  for  accomplishing  it,  until  it  grew'  into  the 
claim  of  a  divine  commission  and  of  supernatural  revelations. 
Her  errors  were  of  the  Antinomian  type — that  sanctificatioa 
16 
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or  persoDal  holiness  is  no  evidence  of  justification  ;  that  assur- 
ance is  bj  immediate  revelation,  or  the  conscious  indwelling  of 
the  Holy  Spirit ;  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  inherent  right- 
eousness in  believers,  but  only  a  putative  one ;  and  that  reve- 
lations were  given  to  her,  and  might  be  expected  by  those  who 
receive  her  doctrines ;  and  that  these  are  of  equal  authority 
with  the  Scriptures. 

As  Mr.  Cotton,  and  the  majority  of  the  -church  in  Boston  of 
which  she  was  a  member,  at  first,  from  misapprehension,  agreed 
with  her  in  the  main,  the  theological  questions  were  referred 
to  a  General  Council,  which  met  at  Newtown,  in  August,  1637. 
In  the  result,  various  opinions  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  others 
were  conc^emned  as  erroneous  and  injurious.  All  signed  it 
but  Mr.  Cotton,  who,  however,  disliked  them  all,  except  two  or 
tliree,  and  regarded  some  of  them  as  absurd  and  even  blas- 
phemous. 

Mrs.  Hutchinson  continued  persistent  and  progressive  in 
her  course.  She  left  the  meetings  of  the  church,  and  set  up 
what  she  regarded  as  a  purer  doctrine  and  worship  in  her  own 
house.  At  length  she  was  put  on  trial  before  the  court,  where 
she  declared  her  revelations,  in  which  it  was  made  known  to 
her  that  she  "  should  be  delivered  and  the  court  ruined  with 
their  posterity."  She  was  then  pronounced  "  unfit  for  their 
society,"  and  required  to  leave  the  colony.  The  trial  by  the 
church,  which  followed,  was  protracted,  and  marked  by  great 
leniency,  and  attended  by  the  personal  efforts  of  some  of  the 
most  excellent  ministers  and  laymen  in  the  colony,  but  with  no 
satisfactory  results. 

In  obedience  to  the  injunction  of  the  court,  she  removed  to 
Rhode  Island.  There  she  remained  two  or  three  years,  when, 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  from  discontent  with  the  peo- 
ple or  the  place,  or  with  both,  she  went  to  the  Dutch  country 
beyond  New  Haven.  The  next  year,  she  and  all  her  femily, 
which  were  with  her,  being  sixteen  in  number,  were  killed  by 
the  Indians,  except  one  daughter,  who  was  carried  into  cap- 
tivity.* 

*  Hutchinaon'B  Hiatorj,  i  p.  12 
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It  was  a  sad  terminatioii  of  the  earthly  career  of  one  whose 
introdnction  to  the  colony  was  so  full  of  promise,  but  whom 
unwomanly  ambition  and  the  adulation  of  the  weak  made  mu- 
tinous against  the  wisdom  of  the  ancients,  and  desirous  of  theo- 
logical leadership.  The  abundance  of  her  revelations  exalted 
her  above  measure.  But  the  issue  is  impressively  cautionary 
to  those  who  cry,  "  Revelation  I"  "  The  Spirits !"  and  set  these 
up  against  the  lessons  of  l^istory  and  the  Bible.  It  pronounces 
her  imprecatory  utterances  respecting  the  court  and  the  Church 
mere  fantasies— only  the  expectations  and  desires  of  the  re- 
velator.  It  places  them  with  like  minatory  visions  and  revela- 
tions of  Manes,  Montanus,  Miinzer,  George  Fox,  Swedenborg, 
and  the  seers  of  modem  spiritism,  who  say,  "  The  Lord  saith, 
and  the  Lord  hath  not  sent  them,"  who  "  follow  their  own 
spirit  and  have  seen  nothing."  The  ruin  which  she  denounced 
against  the  court  and  the  churches,  in  the  coui^e  of  divine 
Providence,  came  upon  herself  and  her  family ;  and  the  deliv- 
erance which  she  expected,  was  signally  bestowed  upon  them, 
in  a  history  of  two  centuries  of  almost  unexampled  divin  e 
&vor. 

Time,  the  trier  of  all  things,  proves  how  perilous  to  one's 
reputation  for  intellectual  and  moral  soundness  are  all  such 
revelations  and  predictions  concerning  the  expiration  of  the 
old  doctrines  and  the  destruction  of  the  old  church.  There 
have  been  very  many  of  them  during  the  Christian  centuries, 
from  those  who  have  said :  "  That  which  they  build,  if  a  fox 
go  up,  he  shall  even  break  down  their  stone  wall."  But  they 
have  always  failed,  and  discredited  the  head  or  heart  of  their 
authors,  and  signally  disproved  their  claim  to  divine  commis- 
sion. The  church  meanwhile  has  lived  on.  It  extends  itself 
every  year  with  its  time-tried  doctrines  into  a  diviner  benefi- 
cence and  beauty.  It  takes  stronger  hold  of  the  fallen  race  of 
man.  It  roots  itself  deeper  and  deeper  in  the  heart  of  human- 
ity, vitalizing  it  more  and  more  with  faith  and  love,  and  lifting 
it  up  to  heaven  and  Qod. 

3.  The  last  of  the  three  causes  of  disturbance,  which  arose 
in  the  first  period  of  Kew-£ngland  theology,  was  more  pro- 
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traded  in  its  duration  and  pernicious  in  its  effects — the  princi- 
ple of  church  membership^  as  essential  to  the  rights  of  free- 
men. 

It  was  ordered  by  the  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  in 
1631,  that  none  but  church  members  should  be  admitted  to 
the  freedom  of  the  body  politic.  The  effect  of  this  order  was 
hardly  so  much  to  unite  the  Church  and  State  as  to  make 
them  identical.  The  reasons  for  this  order  are  found,  partly  in 
their  idea  of  government  as  a  theocracy,  according  to  which 
the  civil  and  spiritual  powert  were  brought  into  organic  unity. 
Our  fathers  wished  to  have  a  Christian  State,  as  well  as  a 
Christian  Church.  But  they  did  not  see  that  a  corporate 
union,  an  idtotical  membership,  would  defeat  rather  than  se- 
cure their  object  They  were  led  to  this  course  in  part,  also, 
by  a  class  of  malcontents  who  were  displeased  with  the  con- 
stitution and  government,  both  of  the  church  and  the  state, 
and  who,  had  they  been  admitted  to  either,  might  have  sought 
a  reconstruction  of  both,  after  the  model  of  Charles  I.  and 
Archbishop  Laud  in  England. 

In  1646,  those  who  were'  aggrieved  by  this  law  petitioned  to 
the  Court-  to  be  admitted  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  citi- 
zenship, or  to  be  released  from  taxation.  The  petition  was 
not  granted.  But  when,  a  little  later,  the  baptized  children, 
if  unregenerate  at  their  majority,  found  themselves  ineligible, 
not  only  to  office,  but  even  to  membership  in  the  state,  the 
real  difficulties  began  to  appear.  The  next  movement  was 
,  made  from  this  point  of  view.  It  was  claimed  that  all  bap- 
tized persons,  not  scandalous  in  life,  were  members  of  the 
church,  and  therefore  entitled  to  the  rights  of  freemen.  Hi^ 
Court  looked  upon  this  with  more  favor ;  and,  as  it  was  an  ec- 
clesiastical question,  assembled  a  Council  of  the  churches  for 
its  consideration.  The  Council,  which  met  at  Boston  in  June, 
1657,  allowed  the  claim  as  reasonable,  and  proposed  to  repair 
the  wrong  by  letting  the  aggrieved  into  the  state  through  the 
door  of  the  church.  But  their  judgment  was  not  approved  by 
the  churches,  and  the  question  continued  unsettled  till  the 
SyBod  of  1662.    Then  it  was  decided  that  '^  confederate,  visi- 
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ble  believers  in  particnlar  churches,  and  their  infant  seed,  are 
church  members" — that  the  "infant  seed,  when  grown  up, 
continue  members  of  the  Church,  and  under  its  watch,  disci- 
pline, and  govemmeDt."  And,  further,  that,  if  understanding 
the  doctrine  of  faith,  they  gave  their  assent  to  it,  and  owned 
the  covenant,  and  were  not  scandalous  in  life,  they  could  claim 
baptism  for  their  children,  and  thus  secure  membership  in  the 
church  for  them  also.^  In  this  manner  they  shut  themselves 
up  logically  to  baptismal  regeneration,  or  to  the  legitimacy  of 
church  membership  for  the  unregenerate. 

In  these  early  proceedings  originated  what  is  known  as  the 
Half- Way  Covenant  To  mitigate  the  evils  of  a  political  mis- 
take, in  1631,  the  fathers  of  New-England  made  a  far  more  seri- 
ous ecclesiastical  one  in  1662.  They  virtually  removed  the  door 
of  the  church  from  its  hinges,  to  make  a  highway  for  men  of 
the  world  into  the  state.  It  was  a  backward  step  towards  the 
Romish  idea  that  baptism  constitutes  church  membership.  It 
transferred  the  work  of  the  church  from  the  conversion  of 
men  to  the  regulation  of  their  manners.  It  reversed  the  order 
of  all  life-processes,  and  sought  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
evil  tree  by  chemical/experiments  upon  the  fruit  As  a  conse- 
quence, conversions  decreased,  both  of  the  baptized  and  the 
unbaptized,  and  the  unregenerate  membership  came  at  length 
to  exceed  the  regenerate.  Baptism  was  administered  with  in- 
creasing frequency  to  the  children  of  those  whose  only  claim 
to  church  membership  was  that  they  owned  the  covenant  and 
were  not  openly  immoral.  Meanwhile,  as  this  class  did  not 
come  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  number  of  those  in  the  church 
who  received  that  ordinance  was  constantly  diminishing. 

This  was  felt  to  be  an  alarming  evil,  and  to  require  a  speedy 
removal.  How  shall  these  unregenerate  members  become  re- 
generate— these  dead  branches  be  quickened  into  life  and  fruit- 
fulness  ?  Some  saw  the  remedy,  and  gave  themselves  to  more 
earnest  preaching  of  the  Word,  and  to  prayer  for  a  fresh  bap- 
tism of  the  Spirit    But  others  were  led  along  on  the  sliding- 

*  Umihet'B  MagndHa,  il  pp.  339-40. 
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Bcale  of  error  froii\  the  mistake  of  the  Half- Way  Covenant  to 
another  not  less  injurious  —  the  converting  efficacy  of  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Mr.  Stoddard  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  settled 
in  1670,  was  among  the  first  of  the  ministers  who  openly  in-^ 
cnlcated  this  doctrine.  This  broke  down  the  only  visible  dis- 
tinction that  remained  between  the  church  and  the  world. 
The  plea  for  it  was,  that  the  thorn  tree  will  produce  grapes  by 
being  planted  in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord,  and  the  thistle, 
figs ;  that  goats  will  be  changed  into  sheep,  if  they  are  permit- 
ted to  feed  with  them  in  their  pasture^,  and  to  lie  down  in  the 
same  fold.  The  number  of  communicants  was,  indeed,  in- 
creased by  this  measure,  but  through  a  process  that  brought 
the  disease  which  needed  to  be  removed  much  nearer  the 
heart  of  the  suffering  patient  The  duty  of  professing  faith 
and  piety  naturally  ceased  with  men  who  knew  that  they 
could  not  profess  either  without  peijury.  And  yet,  by  a 
logical  necessity  of  this  theological  error,  such  men  were  urged 
to  come  to  the  communion  as  a  means  of  obtaining  both. 
Thus  the  Half-Way  Covenant  ran  into  a  way  of  taking  the 
whole  covenant,  by  those  who  did  not  profess  to  keep  any  part 
of  it 

But  those  who  expected  that  this  second  error  would  correct 
the  evils  of  the  first,  were  disappointed.  The  thorn  still 
brought  forth  only  thorns,  and  the  thistle  only  thistles.  The 
lion  did  not  become  a  lamb  by  feeding  on  its  food.  The  dead 
could  only  bury  their  dead.  The  unregenerate  were  in  noth- 
ing improved  by  becoming  communicants,  while  the  condi- 
tion of  the  churches  was,  in  many  respects,  made  worse  by  it 
For  the  non-professing  church  members  were  now  admitted 
to  an  equal  voice  with  the  regenerate  in  the  choice  of  the  pas' 
tors;  and  from  these  also,  as  from  the  others,  the  churches 
drew  their  supply  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 

One  step  more  in  this  downward  direction  brings  us  to  the 
last  of  the  three  practical  errors,  the  germs  of  which  are  found 
in  the  first  period  of  New-England  history.  This  was  termed 
"the  acceptableness  of  unregenerate  doings,"  the  doctrine 
that  unrenewed  men  from  the  impulses  of  self-love  can  use  the 
means  of  regeneration  in  a  manner  pleasing  to  God,  and  suited 
to  secure  their  salvation.    This,  with  the  othet  two,  constitutes 
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that  trinity  of  error  which  first  secalarized  a  part  of  the  Kew 
England  chnrches,  and  then  corrupted  their  theology.  Their 
developments  required  time  and  space.  Bat  their  logical  con- 
nection is  a  matter  almost  of  intuition.  The  first  brought  into 
the  churches  a  class  of  unconverted  men.  The  second  as* 
cribed  a  converting  efficacy  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  admin- 
istered the  ordinance  to  them  as  a  means  of  their  regeneration. 
This  fedling,  the  third  imputed  a  recuperative  power  to  self- 
love,  placed  its  stimulated  activities  among  the  means  of 
grace,  and  pronounced  them  acceptable  to  God.  These  all 
grew  in  the  same  field  with  the  New  England  theology,  but  it 
was  as  the  tares  among  wheat,  from  the  sowings  of  ^'  an  ene- 
my." They  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  Puritan  theology, 
and  to  the  formulas  adopted  by  the  Synod  in  1648. 

In  respect  to  the  first  of  tiiese  errors,  John  Owen  says : 
"  The  letting  go  this  principle,  that  particular  churches  ought 
to  consist  of  regenerate  persons,  brought  in  the  great  apostasy 
of  the  Christian  Church." 

The  Cambridge  platform  teaches  that  "  the  matter  of  a  visi- 
ble Church  are  saints  by  calling,"  "  such  as  have  not  only  at- 
tained to  the  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  religion,  and  are 
free  from  errors  and  open  scandal,  but  also  do,  together  with 
ihe  jrrqfe98um  of  their  faith  and  repentance,  walk  in  blame- 
less obedience  to  the  Word,  so  that  in  charitable  discretion 
they  may  be  accounted  saints  by  calling."*  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  holds,  in  regard  to  the  second  of  these  errors, 
that  our  Lord  substituted  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  for 
*^  the  showing  forth  of  the  sacrifice  of  himself  in  his  death,  the 
sealing  of  all  benefits  thereof  unto  true  believers,  and  their 
spiritual  nourishment  and  growth  in  him."t  And  concern- 
ing the  works  of  the  unregenerate,  the  third,  the  Confession 
is  very  explicit,  that  "  because  they  proceed  not  from  a  heart 
purified  by  faith,  nor  are  done  in  a  right  manner  according  to 
the  Word  of  God,  nor  to  a  right  end,  the  glory  of  God,  they 
are  therefore  sinful,  and  cannot  please  God,  nor  make  a  man 
meet  to  receive  grace  from  him,  yet  their  neglect  of  them  is 
more  sinful  and  displeasing  to  God.":j: 
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Against  these  clear  principles  of  the  established  theolog7» 
the  development  of  the  Half- Way  Covenant,  though  favored 
by  a  sti-oug  political  interest,  was  slow,  and  met  with  much  op- 
position. It  received  a  powerful  check  in  the  great  awaken- 
ing during  the  time  of  Edwards  and  Whiteiield,  and  from  the 
practical  and  polemical  treatises  of  Edwards,  Bellamy,  and 
Ilopkins,  which  followed  it  It  was  a  noble  protest  that  these 
thiHue  heroic  men  entered,  against  the  withering,  wasting  evil, 
a  valiant  fight  in  which  they  engaged.  Edwards,  in  conse- 
quence, was  driven  out  of  Kortbampton,  as,  in  defence  of  the 
siinio  principles,  two  hundred  years  before,  Calvin  and  Farel 
wei-e  out  of  Geneva. 

But  the  evil  had  taken  too  deep  root  to  be  easily  eradicated. 
It  had  strengthened  with  a  century's  growth,  and  came  to  its 
blossoming  time  in  the  dissent  from  New  England  tlieology, 
which  began  near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  And  it  is 
bearing  ripe  fruit  in  that  "  Suspense  of  Faith  "  which  is  com- 
pleting itself  in  the  Unitarianism  of  the  present  century. 
When  churches  come  to  include  a  major  part  of  unregenerate 
communicants,  they  naturally  set  aside  the  formulas  of  faith, 
to  whose  verity  and  value  only  the  life  of  faith  can  give  a 
positive  testimony  or  appreciate  it  when  given.  Between  a 
spiritually  dead  soul  and  the  living  truths  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, there  can  be  only  antagonism.  If  the  doctrine  does  not 
transform  and  vitalize  tliose  who  profess  it,  the  incongruity  of 
the  profession,  together  with  their  natural  repugnance  to  the 
doctrines,  will  first  express  themselves  in  painful  doubts,  and 
then  seek  relief  in  denial.  Thus  a  few  have  been  occasionally 
going  out  from  the  Evangelical  churches  of  Kew-England  and 
from  the  living  church  in  every  land,  because  they  were  not 
of  it. 
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Aot.  II.— mOKOK'S  EATIONAL  COSMOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  J.  Basoom,  Williams  College,  Mass. 

Raiional  Cosmology ;  or^  The  JEtemal  Principles  cmd  the  N^ 
cessary  Lams  of  the  Universe.  By  Laubens  P.  HickoK,  D.D., 
Union  College.  New-York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  1858. 
8vo,  pp.397. 

In  the  review  of  a  book  so  far  removed  from  ordinary  lines 
of  thonght,  as  this  Rational  Cosmology^  we  cannot  presume  on 
that  familarity  with  the  themes  discussed  which  usually  makes 
tbe  remarks  of  the  critic  intelligible,  with  but  a  slight  presen- 
tation of  the  views  of  the  author.  K  what  we  are  to  say  on 
the  several  points  that  shall  present  themselves,  is  to  be  gen- 
erally understood  in  its  relation  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Ilickok,  it 
must  frequently  be  accompanied  by  a  compendious  exposition 
of  his  opinions.  This  we  shall  often  find  a  matter  of  much  dif- 
ficulty, as  the  subjects,  recondite  in  themselves  and  wrought 
by  a  masterly  mind,  do  not  readily  admit  of  clear  and  correct 
statements  more  succinct  than  those  of  the  book  itself.  We 
shall  aim,  however,  to  accompany  our  remarks  by  explana- 
tions sufiScient  to  make  this  article  by  itself  intelligible. 

The  introduction  opens  with  a  brief  and  clear  discussion  of 
facts  and  principles,  and  then  proceeds  to  give  a  rapid  liis- 
torical  sketch  of  philosophic  thought.  This  last  is  somewhat 
of  a  favorite  preliminary  with  the  author,  and  the  region  of 
Grecian  philosophy  and  German  subtilties  is  made  an  arena  of 
mental  gymnastics,  preparatory  to  not  less  bold  feats  of  origi- 
nal thought.  The  statement  of  the  metliods  pursued  by  Kant, 
Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel,  considering  the  nature  of  the 
task  and  the  brevity  of  the  sketch,  has  more  of  clearness  than 
usually  belongs  to  such  analyses.  The  nature  of  this  attempt, 
too,  may  excuse  the  boldness  of  our  own.  For,  if  the  methods 
of  Hegel  can  be  characterized  in  a  couple  of  pages,  some  idea 
may  perhaps  be  given  of  so  elaborate  a  work  as  the  one  before 
us  in  the  compasB  of  a  review. 
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Comte,  digging  and  drudging  amid  facts  as  in  a  dark  and 
pestilential  mine,  a  mere  coal-heaver  in  the  world  of  true  philo- 
Bophy,  receives  his  meed  of  pity  and  rebuke.  Nothing  can  be 
more  antagonistic  to  the  Positivism  of  Comte,  than  the  intui- 
tive methods  of  the  author.  On  the  one  side,  there  is  a  mere 
historic  collection  and  preservation  of  facts ;  on  the  other,  a 
perpetual  search  after  those  principles  which  necessitate  and 
inwrap  facts.  The  one  mind  abides  stolidly  and  stubbornly  on 
the  material  and  visible  earth  ;  the  other  is  perpetually  in  the 
invisible  and  spiritual  world,  dealing  with  its  forces  and  activi- 
ties, only  reverting  to  matter  that  it  may  mark  its  egress  from 
the  spiritual,  and  bind  it  up  in  the  embrace  of  immutable  prin- 
ciples. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Cosmology  is  strictly  prefatory,  not 
essential  to  the  body  of  the  work,  and,  with  the  Introduction, 
constitutes  the  part  of  the  work  least  removed  in  thought  from 
the  author's  previous  publications,  and  in  itself  most  compre- 
hensible and  readable.  In  this  chapter,  the  aim  is  to  point 
out  the  methods  in  which  man  may  seek,  and  has  sought,  to 
reach  the  Absolute,  the  Creator,  and  the  true  method  in  which 
this  conception  may  be  reached.  Here,  successful  use  is  made 
of  that  division  of  the  intellectual  powers  into  the  sense,  the 
understanding,  and  the  reason,  which  is  so  fundamental  in  all 
the  philosophical  discussions  of  Dr.  Hickok,  and  which,  in  it- 
self, is  so  requisite  for  the  right  apprehension  of  mental  phe- 
nomena. That  the  ideas  which  come  in  connection  both  with 
the  sense  and  the  understanding,  give  occasion  for  an  inade- 
quate and  invalid  conception  of  the  Absolute,  is  shown,  and 
also  that  the  true  conception,  above  and  beyond  all  logical  ex- 
planation, can  alone  spring  from  the  intuition  of  the  reason. 
The  spiritual  and  personal  Absolute,  so  reached,  i^  placed  not 
only  above  nature,  but  above  all  the  conditioning  principles 
of  nature — a  being  to  whom  there  are  no  outside  and  curbing 
principles  whatsoever — a  being  to  whom,  in  his  own  action, 
the  phrase,  "  from  the  very  nature  of  things,"  has  qo  appli- 
cation. 

This  idea  of  the  Absolute  invites  a  moment's  attention. 
While  from  an  obvious  necessity  exempting  the  Absolute  from 
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some  of  the  oonditioniDg  ideas  to  which  matter  is  subject,  as 

those  of  space  and  time,  we  are  nevertheless  tempted  to  make 

the  principle  of  the  Eternal  Eeason  external  to  itself,  and^ 
through  the  immntabilitj  of  these  general  ideas,  to  build  up 
what  is  termed  a  nature  of  things  within  which  God,  equally 
with  man,  is  included. 

But  the  true  conception  is  rather  that  which  makes  the  In- 
finite Reason  the  seat  and  source  of  all  rationality.  Not  from 
the  nature  of  things,  but  from  its  own  nature,  and  because  it  is 
reason  and  the  complete  reason,  is  it  pervaded  and  made 
orderly  by  principles ;  or,  more  correctly,  in  the  necessity  of  its 
own  existence  and  action,  it  gives  birth  to  principles.  God's 
action  in  one  form  is  nature,  and  because  this  nature  is  the 
going  forth  in  action  of  reason,  it  is  itself  not  chaotic,  but 
rational,  contained,  natured  within  certain  great  principles 
which  inhere  in  the  reason  and  the  action  of  the  reason- 
Grod)  as  the  Original  Spirit,  in  a  void  of  all  other  existence, 
finds  his  action  and  the  law  of  his  action  within  himself,  and, 
as  an  uncreated  Spirit,  is  equally  the  source  of  the  action  and 
of  its  rational  form.  It  is  impossible  that  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle should  be  greater  than  two  right-angles ;  that  the  same 
thing  should  at  the  same  instant  be  both  white  and  black. 
We  may  say  that  this  impossibility  lies  in  the  nature  of  things, 
but,  in  a  complete  analysis,  it  is  found  to  lie  in  the  nature  of  God. 

All  the  explanations  of  reason  in  the  external  world  revert 
to  God,  and  end  in  God ;  and  thus  God,  by  the  direct  insight 
and  apprehension  which  spirit  has  of  spirit,  by  the  insight  of 
reason  into  reason,  reveals  himself  more  and  more  to  his  crea- 
tures. Thus,  also,  right  is  not  a  law  to  God,  but  springs  from 
Grod.  It  is  no  other  than  the  law  which  is  contained  in  the 
highest  action  of  the  full  reason.  The  law  of  health  is  a  law 
deduced  from  the  best  action  of  the  best  physical  system ;  the 
law  of  spiritual  health — of  right — is  the  law  deduced  from  the 
perfect  action  of  the  Absolute  Reason. 

If  we  are  rightly  to  understand  all  things  in  God,  oui  con- 
ception of  God  must  be  lifted  up  into  the  region  of  the  truly 
Absolute.     God  must  include  all,  and  be  included  of  nothing. 

Having  discussed  the  idea  of  the  Absolute  as  reached  in  the 
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reasoD,  the  author  passes  to  the  Cosmos — ^the  real  subject  of 
the  work.  It  is  at  this  point  that  difficulties  begin  to  accumu- 
late,  and  the  boldness  and  originality  of  the  author  to  be  made 
more  apparent  What  many  would  diffidently  propound  as 
theories  are  advanced  as  necessary  and  indisputable  truths ; 
and  the  calm  confidence  of  the  method  makes  us  half  ready  to 
mistake  presentation  for  proof. 

The  claim  is,  that  by  an  immediate  insight  into  things  them- 
selves, we  know  what  those  things  must  be  and  do ;  how  facts 
must  stand  from  the  eternal  principles  that  condition  them ; 
that  we  are  to  "  dispense  with  sense-perception,  and  guide 
ourselves  solely  by  the  clear  insight  of  reason ;"  and,  that  in 
our  grasp  of  its  forces,  we  may  see,  not  only  how  the  universe 
was  created,  but  how  it  must  have  been  created. 

There  are  certain  ideas  which  the  reason  reaches  intuitively 
and,  on  occasion  of  the  appropriate  phenomena,  supplies  in 
order  to  their  rational  apprehension.  A  ball  is  seen  to  come 
into  collision  with  a  second  ball,  and  this  to  move  forward 
under  the  impact.  The  reason  supplies  the  idea  of  force,  and 
the  phenomenon  stands  explained  or  apprehended  in  the  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  eflfect.  Some  go  further  and  claim  that  the 
reason,  from  its  very  idea  of  force,  is  able  to  tell  what  this 
focce,  under  given  circumstances,  will  do,  and  thus  without 
experience  to  lay  down  the  laws  of  motion. 

Others  affirm  that  these  laws  are  learned  by  experience,  and 
that  afterward  reason  seems  to  find  in  them  this  intrinsic  ne- 
cessity. The  idea  of  space  being  given,  most  admit  that  the 
proofs  of  geometry  are  so  contained  in  that  idea  as  to  need  no 
verification  from  experience.  The  author  claims  in  the  work 
before  us,  that  in  the  idea  of  substance,  furnished  by  the  rea- 
son, as  underlying  material  phenomena,  there  is  gtven  such  a 
rational  insight  into  its  nature,  that  we  know  what  matter  and 
its  laws  must  be.  Tliis  is  certainly  the  boldest  attempt  that 
can  be  made  by  the  intuitive  school — the  highest  and  airiest  d 
prion  road  yet  thrown  up.  If  this  is  established,  then  demon- 
stration, which  had  its  birth  in  pure  mathematics,  and  thence 
slowly,  in  connection  with  abstract,  numerical  conceptions,  ad- 
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vanced  to  mechanics,  will  sweep  through  the  whole  material 
imiverse,  and  transform  this  realm  of  causal  into  one  of  de- 
monstrable necessity.  It  cannot  be  affirmed  that  it  is  im- 
possible. As  the  kingdom  of  physical  forces  is  one  of  ne- 
cessity, this  necessity  may,  we  should  rather  say,  must,  arise 
from  the  nature  of  the  forces  at  work ;  and  this  nature, 
now  locked  up  in  mystery,  being  revealed,  all  results  pos- 
sess a  seen  necessity  or  demonstration.  Can  this  apprehension 
of  forces  in  their  laws  be  attained  ?  By  means  of  certain  axi- 
oms involved  in  the  idea  of  space,  we  arrive  at  the  proofs  of 
geometry.  If  our  other  original  intuitions — necessary  ideas 
famished  by  the  reason,  can  be  made  the  basis  of  axioms,  they 
may,  also,  of  demonstrative  reasoning.  In  the  idea  of  cause 
are  contained  the  axioms,  that  each  effect  has  its  cause,  that 
the  effect  must  measure  the  cause,  that  the  nature  of  the  cause 
must  determine  the  nature  of  the  effect,  that  there  is  an  ex- 
penditure of  the  cause  in  the  effect.  Whether  these,  or  other 
similar  propositions,  are  axioms,  or  resolvable  into  axioms,  is 
proved  by  the  same  appeal  which  decides  whether  the  propo- 
sition, the  whole  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  all  its  parts,  is  an  ax- 
iom. Do  we  see  this  to  be  necessarily  so  ?  Experience  imparts 
DO  sense  of  necessity  to  what  she  teaches ;  the  reason  alone 
gives  this.  Can  we  conceive  it  to  be  otherwise  than  univers- 
ally so?  Experience  imparts  no  sense  of  universality,  but 
leaves  an  open  possibility  each  moment  of  variety  and  change. 
If  the  above  propositions  are  axioms,  the  laws  of  motion  are 
immediately  included  under  them,  and  much  of  natural  phi- 
losophy is  already  demonstrative.  That  pertinent  axioms,  and 
their  prooft,  may  be  shaped  under  our  idea  of  substance,  is  no 
more  impossible  than  that  they  should  iave  been  found  under 
our  idea  of  space  or  number,  or  than  that  they  may  be  found 
under  our  idea  of  cause.  We  cannot  then  regard  the  general 
aim  of  the  work  as  illegitimate  or  premature. 

In  the  second  chapter  is  given  the  idea  of  substance,  and 
from  it  is  unfolded,  in  steps  of  a  necessary  progression,  all  va- 
rieties of  substances  and  of  forces  inhering  in  substances — the 
Cosmos.  The  validity  of  this  conception,  with  its  attendant 
results,  is  the  fundamental  question  raised  by  the  book. 
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That  there  are  any  ultimate  particles,  any  dead  centres  in 
matter,  is  at  once  set  aside.  Such  a  material  centre  is  ^^  a 
caput  moriutmi;^^  what  is  done,  is  done  for  it,  and  not  by  it; 
it  is  incapable  of  any  use,  appears  in  no  action,  and  comes  np 
in  none  of  the  senses.  As  a  thing  without  office  and  proof,  it 
is  wiped  away.  It  is  no  necessary  part,  and  hence  no  part,  of 
the  conception.  A  force  is  complete  in  itself,  and  does  not 
need  to  inhere  in  a  dead  centre  or  rest  back  upon  it  It  is 
sustained  by  the  being  whose  force  it  is,  and  has  no  further 
dependence.  If  material  particles  are  given  it,  they  lie  idle 
and  invisible  in  the  stream,  and  we  have  no  other  proof  of 
their  existence  than  that  we  have  thought  them  there  ;  if  we 
do  but  think  them  out  again,  they  vanish  forever.  The  con- 
ception, then,  of  substance,  reduced  to  its  minimum  of  ele- 
ments, involves  forces  only.  But  what  forces,  and  how  act- 
ing ?    This  question  we  shall  answer  at  length. 

The  second  and  third  chapters  constitute  the  body  of  the 
work,  and  are  the  counterparts,  th^  complements  of  each 
other.  In  the  second-chapter,  the  leading  conceptions  of  the 
universe  as  intuitively  furnished  and  unfolded  by  the  reason 
are  presented,  and  in  the  third  chapter  these  ideas  are  applied 
to  the  explanation  of  existing  phenomena,  and  established  by 
thp  coincidence  of  theory  and  fact — of  the  comprehending  idea 
with  the  contained  reality. 

We  shall  give  our  own  idea  as  now  secured,  not  laboring  to 
follow  tlie  book  either  in  its  method  or  order  of  presentation. 

As  force  is  to  be  the  material  of  the  universe,  we  need  to 
analyze  the  conception,  that  we  may  in  the  outset  clearly  ap- 
prehend what  is  contained  in  it  When  we  speak  of  the  force 
of  gravity,  we  generally  conceive  it  as  a  stream  of  force  or  at- 
traction, flowing  from  without  'inward  toward  tlie  attracting 
body.  It  is  a  dynamic  rather  than  a  static,  and,  at  a  given 
point  in  reference  to  a  given  body,  acts  in  one  direction  only. 
It  aids  or  retards  motion  from  one  side  only,  and,  except  as  so 
acting,  is  entirely  penetrable  and  does  not  meet  tlie  senses. 
This  must  not  be  our  conception  of  force,  as  we  now  use  the 
term.  A  space-filling  force,  the  basis  of  a  material  creation, 
must  act  in  all  directions,  and  make  itself  felt  equally  when 
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approached  firom  any  side.  It  most  have  in  it  both  action  and 
counteraction,  or  action  at  the  same  instant  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. Only  thus  can  it  become  a  static,  having  points  which 
it  possesses,  and  within  which  it  manifests  itself  as  a  permanent 
thing — a  force  fortified  in  all  directions.  Thus  only  can  any 
action  become  force.  K  we  were  met  by  an  action  which  had 
in  it  no  reaction,  it  would  be  as  much  beyond  the  cognizance 
of  our  senses  as  the  most  intangible  ether.  The  current  as  it 
flows  against  us  must  be  checked  and  thrown  back  in  eddies, 
must  itself  be  penetrated  by  a  counterforce  received  from  us 
equal  to  that  which  it  has  exerted  upon  us.  This  is  the  indis- 
pensable condition  of  its  becoming  to  us  a  current  of  force.  A 
conception  of  gravity  which  supposes  it  to  set  in  one  direction 
only,  throws  it  out  of  the  category  of  forces ;  since  without 
reaction,  or  action  in  two  directions,  there  can  be  no  force,  as 
there  is  no  static  point  on  which  it  may  rest,  from  which  it. 
may  go  forth,  and  against  which  the  re^tion  may  be  received. 
Such  a  force  would  be  entirely  mobile,  an  insensible  ether,  in 
other  words,  no  force. 

But,  in  order  that  there  may  be  action  in  two  directions, 
that  is,  force,  there  must  be  action  in  all  directions.  Through 
a  pencil  of  iron  we  can  apply  force  to  any  object,  and  froxn 
the  object  there  will  run  back  parallel  lines  of  reversed  force 
to  the  hand  applying  it.  There  is  sensible  action  in  two  di- 
rections only,  and  this,  because  of  the  rigidity  of  the  rod.  If 
the  rod  were  made  of  fine  elastic  wires,  it  would  instantly  begin, 
under  pressure,  to  separate  in  the  middle,  showing  action  in 
other  directions ;  and,  if  the  pressure  were  increased,  each 
wire  would  rise  till  it  became  the  meridian  of  a  sphere.  If 
our  rod  were  a  rod  of  air  confined  in  a  tube,  and  pushed  by  a 
piston  thrdbgh  the  mobility  of  the  particles,  a  force,  on  the  ap- 
plication of  the  hand,  would  instantly  show  itself  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  no  power  could  be  generated,  through  the  action  of 
the  piston,  without  this  multiplication  of  it  into  as  many  direc- 
tions as  there  were  possible  radii  passing  out  from  each  mole- 
cule of  air.  Where  the  points  are  mobile,  therefore,  action 
in  two  directions  is  adequate  to  generate,  and  must  generate 
action  in  all  directions,  that  is,  force. 
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If  the  tube  is  pierced  at  any  point,  and  the  air  suffered  to 
escape,  owing  to  the  want  of  mobility  to  generate  action  in 
this  one  direction,  it  is  lost  in  all  directions,  and  the  cylinder 
of  air  is  no  longer  available  as  a  medium  of  power. 

If  we  conceive  action,  then,  as  a  movement  in  one  direction 
only  —  a  conception  quite  allied  to  the  ordinary  notion  of 
gravity — two  activities,  moving  in  a  right  line  and  meeting  in 
the  same  point,  will  interpenetrate  each  other,  and  produce 
action  and  reaction,  or  space-filling  force ;  and  this  space-filling 
force  will,  by  the  necessity  of  the  method  of  production,  be 
spherical    At  the  point  of  contact,  the  two  lines  or  pencils  of 
action  begin  to  press  into  each  other — ^that  is,  to  send  a  re- 
action each  up  the  stream  of  the  other.    But  as  the  force  now 
generated  at  the  centre  sets  back  on  either  side  and  tends  to 
become  a  pencil  of  force,  there  is  no  cohesion,  as  in  the  me- 
tallic rod,  or  tube,  as  in  the  column  of  air,  to  .bind  it  in  on 
either  side,  and  thus  enable  it  to  push  backward  and  forward 
along  the  activities,  and  become  a  lengthened  line  of  force. 
If  the  force  has  come  to  occupy  three  consecutive  points  in  a 
line,  there  can  be  no  further  generation  of  force,  however 
much  the  activities  may  press  in  upon  each  other,  unless  the 
central  point  of  the  three  can  be  made  a  static,  on  which  the 
others  can  rest  back,  and  from  which  there  can  go  forth  a  new 
power.    Thus  far,  however,  we  have  in  the  central  point  its 
own  action  indeed  in  all  directions,  but  in  addition  to  this  an 
external,  polar  pressure  from  two  sides,  and  hence  a  tendency 
to  escape  equatorially  from  between  these  two  pressures.    That 
it  may  retain  its  place,  and  become  a  static  for  all  other  out- 
standing points,  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  fortified  on 
every  side  equally ;  that  is,  become  a  sphere  with  a  layer  of 
points  about  it.    It  is  now  able  to  resist  the  counter-btreams  of 
activity  that  press  down  upon  it,  and  send  back  a  new  re- 
action ;  each  new  action  and  reaction  in  the  two  polar  direc- 
tions necessitating  a  kindred  action  and  reaction  in  all  direc- 
tions, that  tlie  central  point  may  be  held  and  the  movement 
continued.    The  growth,  therefore,  of  the  space-filling  force  is 
spherical,  with  a  precisely  similar  action  and  reaction  in  all 
the  lines  of  its  radii ;  save  that,  by  the  pressing  in  of  the  fresh 
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action  along  tb6  polar  radii,  these  are  constantly  lengthened  and 
made  generative  of  all  the  others.  The  sphere  will  continue 
to  grow  as  long  as  the  action  is  able  to  overcome  the  con- 
stantly increasing  reaction  which  comes  up  from  the  centre 
and  forces  its  way  into  the  sphere ;  when  the  two  are  equal, 
the  sphere  will  remain  stationary. 

This  conception  is  fundamental  in  the  scheme  of  the  author, 
and  the  mind  needs  to  rest  on  it  till  it  is  clearly  held.  If, 
through  a  tube,  a  stream  of  air  were  discharged  at  the  centre 
of  an  India-rubber  ball,  there  would  be  immediately  contained 
therein  a  sphere  of  homogeneous  force,  action  and  reaction 
constantly  running  up  and  down  every  radius.  Every  point 
within  the  sphere  would  be,  like  the  sphere,  full  of  radial  pres- 
sure. This,  with  diflferences  to  be  pointed  out,  images  the 
creation — the  space-filling  force  now  produced.  If  we  repre- 
sent the  lines  of  action  by  arrows,  these  will  be  seen  passing  in 
and  out  along  every  radius ;  the  generative  action  and  re- 
action being,  in  the  polar  diameter,  the  resultant  action  and 
reaction  in  all  other  diameters.  In  the  sphere  of  force,  there  is 
no  binding  of  the  parts  from  the  surface,  but  the  whole  sphere 
in  its  every  point  is  pressing  back  upon  the  centre ;  each 
radius,  by  the  interior  necessity  of  the  conception  of  force, 
having  equally  with  the  polar  radii  an  action  inward  as  well 
as  outward. 

Such  a  sphere,  while  in  one  sense  homogeneous,  would  not 
be  so  in  another.  The  pressure  at  the  centre  would  be  the 
greatest,  and  steadily  decrease  as  we  approached  the  surface. 
The  centre  has  been  the  static  point  from  which  all  the  action 
and  reaction  have  gone  forth  through  all  the  layers,  and 
which,  therefore,  generates  the  action  of  the  whole  sphere  and 
receives  its  reaction.  Its  repulsion,  then,  would  be  as  the 
size  of  the  sphere,  or  as  the  cube  of  the  radius. 

We  must  conceive  of  force — in  this  akin  to  all  other  causes 
— as  expending  itself  in  its  effects,  and  as  requiring  to  be  in- 
tensified and  renewed  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  re- 
sults, and  the  time  occupied.  If  each  of  the  two  activities 
meeting  in  the  centre  is  marked  from  that  point  with  an  arbi- 
trary unit  into  ten  equal  spaces  each  way,  the  power  required 
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to  occupy  the  first  of  these  spac6s  with  force,  may  be  re- 
garded as  one.  But  the  first  space  canuot  be  retained,  and  the 
second  also  occupied,  without  an  increase  of  force.  If  a  second 
space  alone  is  to  be  occupied,  the  force  by  which  this  is  done 
must  needs  be  doubled,  and  is  now  represented  by  two.  But 
in  order  that  a  second  space  may  be  occupied,  it  is  necessary, 
as  already  seen,  to  fortify  the  centre  by  the  entire  layer  of 
spaces  or  points,  of  which  the  space  to  be  occupied  is  one. 
That  the  second  space,  therefore,  may  be  included  within  the 
force,  the  central  power  must  fill  a  sphere  whose  radius  is  two ; 
and  that  the  third  space  may  be  occupied,  it  must  fill  a  sphere 
whose  radius  is  three.  As,  however,  all  force  goes  forth  from 
the  centre,  is  thrown  back  every  way  in  reaction  from  the 
centre,  there  is  a  rapid  expenditure  of  power  as  we  pass  out- 
ward. In  any  given  sphere,  the  intensity  at  one  point  will  be 
to  the  intensity  at  another  point,  inversely  as  the  cubes  of  their 
distances  from  the  centre ;  since  the  spheres  represented  by 
these  cubes  will  be  the  spheres  occupied  previous  to  the  occu- 
pation of  the  two  points  respectively. 

If  one  represents  the  central  power,  the  power  of  each  point 
will  be  represented  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is  one,  and 
whose  denominator  is  the  number  of  points  in  the  sphere  of 
which  it  itself  is  a  superficial  point.  But  the  number  of  points 
in  the  sphere  is  as  its  solid  contents,  and  hence,  we  may  place 
as  the  denominator  of  the  fraction  the  cube  of  the  radius. 
The  repulsion,  then,  in  each  point  of  the  sphere,  is  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  its  distance  from  the  centre. 

Every  radius  may  be  regarded  as  a  stream  of  outward  and 
returning  forces,  forces  radiating  rapidly  into  the  sphere  as 
the  centre  is  left.  A  point  in  this  radius,  a  molecule  any 
where  taken,  has  the  forces  there  present  unexpended  marked 
by  the  ratio  specified.  This  ratio,  however,  represents  the  ag- 
gregate force  of  each  point,  the  sum  of  its  force  in  all  direc- 
tions. The  force  which  it  exerts  in  any  given  direction,  as  in 
the  line  of  the  radius  to  or  from  the  centre,  is  less  than  this. 
If  we  pass  a  plane  through  any  diameter  of  the  sphere,  the 
circular  section  will  contain  and  represent  all  forces  acting  in 
lines  lying  in  that  plane,  and  each  interior  and  concentric 
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circle  will  contain  all  the  forces,  and  none  other,  that  are  after- 
wards to  occupy  each  exterior  circle.  The  intensity,  then,  of 
any  point  in  its  linear  action  to  or  from  the  centre,  will  be 
expressed  by  the  areas  of  circles,  and  each  point  will,  in  this 
respect,  be  to  every  other  point,  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  dis 
tances  from  the  centre.  Attraction,  then,  as  it  acts  only  in 
lines,  will  be  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 

We  have  now  in  conception  a  completed  sphere,  and,  this 
granted,  what  have  we  gained  ?    And  what  proof  is  there  that 
Uiere  is  here  any  correspondence  with  the  fact  ?    We  have 
gained  this,  that  we  can  at  least  see  how  a  creation  is  possible ; 
and  that  there  is  no  such  chasm  between  the  material  and 
spiritual,  as  that  the  one  cannot  come  out  of  the  other,  or  be 
in  communion  with  it.    In  pure  spiritual  action,  from  which 
force  is  generated,  there  is  no  static  point  given,  nothing  on 
which  the  mind  may  rest,  and  from  which  it  may  go  forth  by 
direction  and  distances  to  determine  space.    Tlie  whole  is  as 
void  of  space  relations  as  the  mind  itself.    Nor  is  there  in  this 
action,  to  any  of  the  senses,  any  appearing  or  transpiring  phe- 
nomena from  which  may  arise  either  a  suggestion  of  time  or  a 
measure  of  its  flow.    All  is  timeless,  invisible,  and  spiritual. 
The  Great  Spirit,  so  remaining  in  simple,  single  action,  is  with- 
ont  any  creation.      But,  when   two  simple  activities  have 
checked  their  hitherto  undetermined  flow  at  a  common  point 
of  action  and  reaction  ;  when  this  point  has  been  made  a  static 
by  a  permanent  force  capable  of  resistance  in  all  directions ; 
when  this  central  point  has  enlarged  itself  into  a  sphere  com- 
mensurate with  the  natural  universe  of  God ; — we  have  that 
which  may  be  the  basis  of  the  actual  universe,  and  which, 
with  modifications  in  various  parts,  still  to  be  presented,  may 
appear  in  the  senses  With  all  the  different  phenomena  of  matter. 
Space  and  time,  and  all  the  concomitants  of  a  permanent  yet 
changing  universe,  will  be  present  within  the  domain  of  these 
sensible  forces,  and  a  universe  excluding  God  will  lie  quietly 
within  his  action,  each  instant  generated  anew  by  that  action, 
and  ready  to  vanish  in  a  moment  when  his  power  shall  cease 
to  stream  into  it. 

We  have  occasion  to  speak  of  the  sphere  of  force,  which 
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with  its  interior  and  local  modifications  ia  to  be  macle  the  bans 
of  all  force  or  of  the  oniveree,  as  if  it  were  generated  by  a 
snccession  of  steps,  since  thus  only  can  the  order  of  action  ia 
the  forces  be  considered.  It  -is  evident,  however,  that  anch  a 
force  would  arise  at  once,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  ac- 
tivities, a  completed  sphere ;  its  completed  and  spherical  form 
being  an  immediate  necessity  of  its  very  existence ;  the  occa- 
sion being  given  in  the  presence  of  two  adverse  actions,  this 
sabstratmn  of  a  aniverse  wonld  instantly  be  present.  It  is  also 
evident,  that,  though  a  static  force  ia  secured,  it  is  secured 
through  a  dynamic — the  flow  of  a  spiritual  activity  ;  and  if 
this  were  to  cease,  the  force,  having  nothing  to  sustain  it,  woald 
instantly  drop  away.  The  universe  which  arose  at  the  word 
of.Glod,  wonld  vanish  at  his  word  as  readily. 

If  this  conception  of  matter  in  its  first  forces  is  correct,  we 
have  an  explanation  of  laws  which  are  now  to  ds  naked 
facts  withont  the  first  glimmering  of  insight  Gravitation 
ia  seen  to  be  an  inherent  necessity  of  the  forces  at  work ; 
as  also  that  ensphering  force  which  matter  left  at  liberty 
obeya  The  sphere,  and  this  form  only,  furnishes  an  eqaiU- 
brinm  to  the  repnlsions  and  attractions  at  work. 

Bat  the  value  and  the  proof  of  the  conception  are  the  same, 
and  the  former  will  still  further  appear  under  the  latter.  The 
interior  proof  of  the  concej]tion,  its  links  of  necessity,  may  be 
said  to  be  of  two  kinds :  the  things  included  in  the  very  idea 
of  force — the  things  regnisite  that  we  may  have  force  and  tlie 
generation  of  force ;  and  the  conclosions  mathemaUcally  de- 
dacible  from  this  conception  when  granted  ns.  Among  the 
first,  are  action  and  reaction  in  oppcsite  directions ;  this  actioD 
and  reaction  as  they  become  force  enabled  to  sustain  and  ac- 
cumulate themselves  by  a  kindred  action  and  reaction  in  all 
directions ;  and  the  increased  preaanre  at  the  centre,  as  the 
force  propagates  itself  firom  this  point  through  larger  spheres. 
Among  the  second,  are  the  laws  of  attraction  and  repulsion, 
and  otiiers  still  to  bo  given. 

The  last  part  of  this  pronf  in  demonstration ;  the  fiiat  part 
depends  on  the  cleanieBs  of  the  intuition  by  which  ire  assert 
that  BO  much  and  not  mora  is  retjuifiite  to  the  idea  of  force — a 
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process  allied  to  that   by  which  we  see  the  truth  of   an 
axiom. 

The  external  proof  of  the  conception,  by  which  we  establish 
that  this  method  of  action  is  not  the  basis  of  an  ideal,  but  of 
the  actual  universe,  must  consist  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
results,  as  traced  in  the  conception,  with  those  found  in  the 
world  about  us. 

From  this  point,  therefore,  each  enlargement  of  the  concep- 
tion, by  which  it  passes  into  a  completed  universe,  should  add 
to  its  proof  the  testimony  of  a  new  class  of  facts.  If  our  idea 
of  force,  in  itself  and  modifications,  is  made  to  include  the 
minimum  of  elements  requisite  to  the  conception,  and  our  de- 
ductions from  these  elements  are  right,  and  if  the  results  so 
arrived  at  are  found  to  correspond  to  the  real  universe,  demon- 
stration will  have  been  carried  over  to  the  actual,  phenomenal 
world. 

We  have  already  proceeded  sufficiently  far  in  the  concep- 
tion, to  call  up  the  testimony  of  some  of  the  more  important 
and  simple  facts. 

A  repulsion  has  been  shown  to  exist  in  the  sphere,  which, 
in  connection  with  attraction,  necessitates  its  spherical  form. 
This  power  shows  itself  in  the  spherical  form  of  all  fluid  bodies, 
not  overruled  by  stronger  forces ;  in  the  globules  of  mercury, 
the  drops  of  water,  tlie  coalescence  of  two  drops  in  a  larger, 
and  in  the  planets.  It  may  be  said,  that  attraction  alone,  with- 
out the  aid  of  repulsion,  tends  to  secure  a  sphere.  This  is 
true,  and  it  would  undoubtedly  be  able  singly,  under  favoring 
circumstances,  to  reach  this  form.  But  it  is  also  greatly  aided 
by  repulsion ;  and  this  aid  se6ms  at  times  plainly  to  be  indi- 
cated. The  descending  shot  is  able  instantly  to  become  a 
sphere,  though  in  the  unfavorable  current  of  a  much  stronger 
force  than  its  own  attraction,  that  of  the  earth.  A  globule  of 
water,  and,  still  more,  a  globule  of  mercury  lying  on  a  plane 
snr&ce,  is  able  to  drive  up  and  sustain  a  hemisphere,  or  even 
a  sphere,  against  strong  attractions.  The  facility  with  which 
bubbles  form  themselves  in  the  stream  would  seem  to  indicate 
such  a  force. 

While  oar  conception  is  yet  primitive  and  simple,  we  tarry 
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to  point  out  phenomena,  which,  in  the  complex  and  completed 
universe  of  matter,  are  yet  dne  to  the  undisturbed  action  of 
these  first  forces. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  first  law  of  motion  would  be  met 
by  a  body,  large  or  small,  left  free  in  space.  Any  impulse 
from  without  would  destroy  the  equilibrium  of  its  forces,  and, 
by  adding  itself  as  an  excess  to  that  on  one  side,  would  cause 
the  body  to  move  in  a  straight  line  before  this  uncompensated 
force.  Such  a  body,  in  the  perfection  of  its  interior  equili- 
brium, would  be  wholly  movable,  and  would  have  nothing, 
either  within  or  about  itself,  wherewith  to  resist  or  modify  the 
impelling  force  in  its  line  of  action.  So,  also,  matter  in  the 
world  about  us  has  no  power  in  itself  alone  to  resist  force,  or 
turn  it  from  its  line  of  action.  This  power  is  given  it  by  its 
action  upon  surrounding  objects,  and  their  action  upon  it. 

But  we  need,  also,  to  see  what  laws  material  bodies,  whose 
substratum  and  only  means  of  interaction  were  the  antag- 
onistic forces  now  presented,  would  observe  among  themselves, 
and  whether  they  are  those  secured  in  the  actual  universe 
under  the  attraction  of  gravitation.  The  most  simple  case  of 
interaction  would  be  that  of  two  fluid  bodies,  whose  spheres 
intersected  each  other.  As  soon  as  any  point  should  become 
common  to  the  two  spheres  there  would,  at  that  point,  be  a  fresh 
antagonism,  begotten  by  the  forces  coming  up  on  either  side 
from  the  centres  of  the  meeting  spheres.  As  rapidly,  there- 
fore, as  one  surface  should  intersect  the  other,  there  would, 
from  the  centre  of  the  part  included  by  both,  arise,  under  the 
new  antagonism,  a  new  sphere  as  it  were,  and  thus  the  space 
common  to  both  spheres  be  neutralized  and  no  longer  remain 
a  balanced  and  balancing  constituent  of  either.  Each,  there- 
fore, having  lost  a  part  of  its  counteraction  or  resistance  on  the 
side  toward  the  other,  would  move  in  that  direction,  forced  on 
by  the  now  unbalanced  action  of  the  side  farthest  from  the 
point  of  contact  The  two  spheres  would  rapidly  press  into 
each  other,  and  if  fluid  throughout,  sufiTer  their  centres  to  meet 
in  a  new  centre — in  the  centre  of  the  intermediate  sphere  we 
have  already  seen  beginning  to  form.  Thus,  two  drops  of 
water,  tonehlDig  at  their  eiroomlerencQ,  are  instantly  lost  in  a 
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new  and  larger  drop.  If  the  nuclei  of  two  ench  spheres  were 
solid,  thej  would  press  upon  each  other  with  a  power  equal  to 
the  intensity  of  the  forces  acting  in  the  spheres.  Matter  is 
now  no  longer  entirely  movable,  and,  if  we  are  to  separate 
these  bodies,  we  must  do  it  by  a  force  sufficient  to  overcome 
this  pressure. 

The  intensity  of  action  in  any  central,  generating  force 
would  determine  the  power  of  action  and  reaction  throughout 
its  sphere,  and  thus  the  power  with  which  it  would  aflfect 
another  body  whose  action  should  intersect  its  own  ;  the 
energy  with  which  it  would  be  forced  toward  it,  and  the  pres- 
sure with  which  it  would  bind  it^'clf  upon  it.  This  corresponds 
precisely  to  what  is  termed  the  quantity  of  matter,  and  in 
motion  to  momentum.  Hence,  the  intensity  in  the  original 
antagonism  will,  in  this  conception,  answer  to  the  guantity  of 
matter,  and  shows  itself  in  rest  and  in  motion,  as  inertia  and 
momentum. 

The  second  case  is  not  that  of  bodies  approximately  equal, 
but  of  smaller  bodies  wholly  merged  within  the  sphere  of  a 
larger.  The  earth,  as  a  solid  ball,  is  yet  included  in  a  very 
much  larger  sphere  of  fluid  force  or  ether,  whose  centre  of 
antagonism  is  that  of  the  earth.  Each  solid  immersed  in  this 
ether,  acting  through  the  particles  of  the  first  adjacent  layer, 
and  mediately  through  each  successive  layer,  binds  this  fluid 
force,  this  ether,  in  a  sphere  about  itself.  In  this  surrounding 
medium,  we  have  that  which  causes  all  bodies  to  act  upon  each 
other,  and  bind  themselves  together  by  a  force  allied  to  the 
attraction  of  gravitation. 

Both  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  of  the  universe,  in  their 
present  forms  and  relations,  are  still  to  be  treated  of  in  their 
origin ;  but  these  for  the  moment  granted,  it  is  evident,  that 
each  solid  with  its  fluid  sphere  about  it  would  be  affected  by 
the  action  of  every  other;  Two  cannon-balls,  the  influence  of 
each  reaching  within  that  of  the  other,  would,  as  already  seen 
in  the  case  of  two  intersecting  spheres,  by  external  pressure, 
be  impelled  toward  each  other,  and  still  more  both  toward  the 
earth.  Indeed,  so  great  would  be  the  neutralization  of  force 
on  the  earthward  side  of  every  body,  the  partial  vacuum  of 
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force  and  consequent  pressure  in  that  direction,  as  nearly  to 
disguise  every  minor  tendency.  Every  falling  body  would  be 
accompanied  by  a  permanent  force,  which,  having  secured  one 
velocity  in  one  instant,  would  add  itself  in  the  second  instant 
to  secure  a  second  like  velocity,  and  thus  the  spaces  passed 
over  would  be  represented  in  the  ordinary  method  by  a 
triangle,  and  the  law  of  a  falling  body  apply  throughout.  The 
space  which  is  passed  over  by  virtue  of  the  newly  acquired 
force  of  each  instant,  will  be  represented  by  a  series  of  equal 
triangles ;  while  the  spaces  passed  over  by  means  of  the  force 
already  obtained,  and  with  which  each  instant  is  entered  on, 
will  be  represented  by  the  areas  of  increasing  parallelograms ; 
and  these  together  with  the  triangles,  will  make  up  the  parts 
of  a  larger  triangle. 

Matter  finding  its  substantial  being  in  force,  would,  in  the 
interaction  of  diflFerent  bodies  under  this  force,  manifest  all 
mechanical  phenomena,  and  find  a  counterpart  of  their  laws 
in  its  own.  But  the  conception,  in  its  explanation  of  natural 
appearances,  does  not  stop  here ;  for  we  find,  inwrought  in 
the  very  nature  of  force,  that  which  should  ally  itself  to  mag- 
netism and  electricity,  and  show  itself  through  their  forms  of 
manifestation. 

That  this  may  be  seen,  we  need  to  return  again  to  the  orig- 
inal idea.  We  saw  the  whole  sphere  to  be  generated  by  two 
polar  activities,  but  each  point,  or,  if  we  choose,  molecule  in 
the  sphere  may  also  be  said  to  have  a  separate  generation  by 
two  pressures ;  and  we  need  to  inquire  what  is  the  line  of  their 
action.  While  throughout  the  sphere  there  are  pressures  in 
all  directions,  these  pressures  are  every  where  the  result  of 
two  pressures,  and  sustained  by  them.  This  generative  action 
lies  in  the  polar  diameter  and  in  meridional  lines,  since,  in 
these  directions  it  is,  that  each  point  rests  back  on  the  ac- 
tivities pressing  into  the  ^here,  and  each  instant  sustaining 
it.  K  we  take  a  section  through  the  sphere,  along  its  polar 
diameter,  and  conceive  anew  the  process  of  generation,  in  the 
order  of  causation,  we  shall  see  that  each  radial  line  of  force, 
as  it  begins  to  pass  out  from  the  centre,  must  be  sustained  on 
either  side  before  it  can  leave  its  starting-point    Into  how 
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many  so  ever  concentric  circles  we  divide  this  plane,  each 
interior  circle  most  be  filled  before  an  outer  circle  can  be 
entered  on,  and  each  outstanding  point  must  be  instantly 
balanced,  sustained,  and  made  the  nucleus  of  a  new  genera- 
tion, by  resting  back  in  a  completed  circle  on  the  poles. 
Hence,  so  to  express  it,  the  governing,  first-moving  forces  of 
the  sphere  lie  in  the  direction  of  the  meridians  and  the 
diameter  into  which  these  meridians  finally  lapse.  Action  in 
other  directions,  though  equal,  is  but  secondary  and  consequen- 
tial. Here,  then,  we  have  forces  in  polar  currents,  setting 
backward  either  way  from  the  equator,  and  adequate,  in 
movable  and  detached  portions  of  matter  in  which  their  Action 
is  undisturbed,  to  give  a  polar  or  magnetic  direction.  The 
molecular  arrangement  of  a  body  would  determine  its  capacity 
or  incapacity  to  receive  and  obey  such  a  force.  This  force, 
when  broken  in  its  current  and  struggling  to  restore  its  equable 
pressure  from  pole  to  equator,  would  manifest  itself  as  elec- 
tricity. The  bodies,  whose  molecular  arrangement  suffer  them 
readily  to  receive,  transmit,  and  thus  disguise  its  action,  would 
be  conductors ;  those  which  offer  resistance  and  bring  out  its 
action  would  be  non-conductors.  The  connection  of  mag- 
netism with  electricity  thus  becomes  obvious,  and  the  manner 
in  which  a  developed  and  concentrated  current  of  electricity 
induces  magnetism  in  the  iron-bar,  about  which  the  conducting 
wire  is  coiled.  When  acting  among  particles  of  steel,  the 
meridional  lines  of  the  forces  can  readily  be  made  to  trace 
themselves  in  the  manner  due  to  the  conception. 

The  dip  of  the  needle  is  explicable  by  reference,  again,  to  the 
line  of  action  in  the  spherical  forces.  While  each  meridian  of 
force  runs  back  to  the  polar  diameter,  it  does  not  rest  directly 
upon  that  diameter,  but  is  now  so  turned  inward  as  to  be  par- 
allel therewith.  If  the  force  at  the  equator  were  suffered  sim- 
ply to  round  itself  down  to  the  pole,  it  would  there  be  left  at 
right  angles  to  the  generative  action.  But,  as  it  is  this  action 
which  we  are  considering,  we  need  to  mark  the  line  of  gener- 
ative force  as  turning,  not  ninety,  but  one  hundred  and  eighty 
degrees,  in  its  passage  from  the  equator  to  the  pole,  where  it  is 
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again  retnmed  without  break  into  the  first  aetivitiea.  In  this 
is  given  the  dip  of  the  needle,  as  it  approaches  either  pole.  If 
the  vertical  angle  of  the  needle  were  marked  at  every  d^ree 
of  latitade,  it  would,  at  each  point,  give  the  direction  of  the 
generative  force,  as,  in  its  inward  curvature,  it  prepares  to  enter 
the  sphere  again  at  its  poles. 

m 

In  the  explanation  of  mechanical,  magnetic,  and  electric 
phenomena,  we  have  had  occasion  only  for  a  single  force,  pass- 
ing out  from  the  centre  of  the  universal  sphere  in  constant  ac- 
tion and  reaction  ;  while  included  within  that  sphere  were  the 
several  forms  of  matter,  each  also  finding  its  substance  in  a 
similar  force.  So  far  will  a  single  force  give  the  basis  of  a  uni- 
verse, and  laws  to  its  action.  We  have  now  occasion,  how- 
ever, to  introduce  a  new  force,  actiiig  in  a  variety  of  methods 
and  degrees  on  its  fellow,  thus  furnishing  the  counterpart  of 
that  unlimited  variety  which  presents  itself  in  the  external 
world.  This  is  termed,  by  the  author,  the  diremptive  force, 
and  may  be  termed,  from  the  method  of  its  action  and  the 
phenomena  which  it  explains,  the  heat  force.  This,  unlike  the 
antagonistic  force,  has  no  independent  existence,  and  only 
makes  itself  sensible  in  a  space  already  filled  by  the  other. 
Coming  forth  from  the  same  generative  centre,  in  meeting  and 
reducing  the  cohesion  of  the  sphere  already  created,  it  becomes 
manifest  as  a  force.  It  is  a  simple  activity,  arising  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sphere,  and,  as  it  flows  ontward,  forcing  its  way 
among  the  compacted  points  of  the  sphere,  it  every  where 
loosens  its  antagonism,  and  is  in  itself  possessed  of  no  reaction 
save  that  which  it  receives  in  meeting  and  resisting  the  cen- 
tral pressure  of  the  sphere.  This  liquidation  of  the  globe  may 
proceed  to  any  extent,  till  the  attraction  of  its  parts  is  wholly 
overcome,  and  it  lies  every  where  a  perfectly  penetrable  ether, 
a  fluid  force. 

In  the  action  of  this  heat  force,  we  shall  find  laws  of  the 
natural  phenomena  not  yet  reached.  In  forcing  its  way  oat 
from  the  centre,  it  must  necessarily  canse  a  pulsation  through- 
out the  globe,  and  with  a  vibratory  movement  pass  among  and 
separate  its  molecules.    It  must  exist  in  the  centre,  in  snfllicient 
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power  to  snstain  the  whole  pressure  of  the  surrounding  layers, 
before  it  can  commence  its  movement.  Otherwise,  no  spaces 
could  be  possessed,  no  issuing  points  could  form  themselves. 
In  boiling,  the  bubbles  of  steam  do  not  appear,  till  their  inte- 
rior pressure  is  equal  to  that  of  the  fluid  in  which  they  form. 
Bnt  when  their  interior  force  begins  to  equal  and,  by  a  trifle, 
to  exceed  the  inward  radial  pressure^  it  must  first  pass  out 
along  the  equatorial  belt,  loosening  up  the  sphere  by  a  pulsa- 
tion passing  through  each  layer  in  the  order  of  their  succes- 
sion. 

The  globe  completed  and  at  rest  presents  an  equal  pressure 
in  every  plane  and  in  every  radius ;   but  when  this  pressure  is 
to  be  overcome  from  the  centre,  the  equatorial  force,  as  unsus- 
tained  from  without,  will  be  a  definite  quantity,  which,  the  in- 
stant it  is  exceeded,  will  give  way ;  the  polar  forces,  on  the 
other  hand,  supported  by  the  incoming  activities,  will  be  able 
to  send  inward  an  increased  reaction,  making  these  parts  less 
penetrable  than  the  included  zones.     But  the  heat  force  which 
is  able  to  penetrate  a  layer  is  able  to  flow  through,  and  loosen 
that  layer  in  all  its  parts ;  and  hence  each  act  of  penetra- 
tion  is  followed    by  a    diff'usion    toward    the    poles,   and, 
by  a  more  or  less   rapid    alternate   movement,   the   whole 
sphere  is  occupied.    This  heat  force,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
antagonistic  force  through  which  it  extends  itself,  must  move 
in  waves,  risiug  at  the  equator  and  setting  back  on  the  poles ; 
and  these  vibrations,  determined  in  the  medium  through  which 
they  are  moving,  as  short  and  sharp,  or  long  and  slow,  will 
affect  the  senses  diflerently ;  in  the  first  case,  as  light ;  in  the 
second,  as  heat. 

Light,  as  so  presented,  is  seen  to  act  through  waves,  and 
draws  to  itself  at  once  all  the  explanations  which  have  pre- 
viously gone  far  to  establish  the  wave  theory.  Heat  is  intim- 
ately connected  with  light ;  its  relation  to  the  latter,  and  the 
greater  length  and  strength  of  wave  to  which  it  is  due,  are 
seen  in  its  position  in  the  solar  spectrum,  beyond  and  exterior 
to  that  of  highest  light.  The  solidity,  fluidity,  and  combus- 
tion of  bodies  are  but  diflerent  stages  of  interpenetration ;  the 
last  involving  the  entire  liberation  of  the  molecular  points  by 
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the  presence  of  heat,  thu8  giving  rise  to  new  combinations. 
The  phenomena  of  latent  heat,  and  of  the  contraction  and  ex- 
pansion of  bodies,  are  at  once  explained.  Natural  philosophy 
already  recognizes  the  atoms  of  matter  as  not  touching  each 
other,  but  every  where  sundered  by  heat. 

If  solidity  is  assigned  to  the  strength  of  antagonism,  all  de- 
grees of  fluidity  may  be  secured  by  the  presence  of  the  heat 
force,  the  points  of  antagonism  being  thereby  so  far  separated 
as  to  be  more  or  less  movable  among  themselves.  A  body, 
like  steel,  of  greater  strength  and  yet  of  less  weight  than  many 
other  bodies,  indicates  strength  of  antagonism  and  slight  di- 
remption  ;  a  heavy  and  fluid  body,  like  mercury,  indicates 
still  greater  intensity  in  the  molecular  forces,  and  al^o  a  still 
wider  separation  of  them  by  the  heat  force. 

The  formation  of  worlds  and  stellar  distribution  are  the 
parts  of  the  theory  most  ingeniously  and  carefully  elaborated, 
but  our  limits  forbid  a  presentation  of  the  author's  views. 

What  is  said  under  the  head  of  life,  vegetable,  animal,  or 
rational,  aflfords  no  interior  explanation  of  that  force  or  prin- 
ciple. It  is  assumed  with  its  tendencies  or  laws  already  in  it, 
and  these  laws  we  learn,  not  from  a  knowledge  of  itself,  but 
from  its  observed  action  on  matter.  The  point  of  chief  inter- 
est in  the  discussion  on  life  is  that  virtually  contained  in  the 
previous  conception  of  matter — the  resolution  of  all  things  and" 
forces  into  gravity  and  heat.  These  are  the  only  material 
forces,  and  life  subserves  all  its  own  purposes  through  these. 

Dr.  Hickok  employs  the  djpriori  method  in  its  boldest,  if  not 
its  most  irresponsible  form.  So  used  by  feebler  minds,  the  re- 
sults must  inevitably  be  mere  vagaries.  Where  positivism 
ends,  this  philosophy  disdains  to  begin.  It  starts  with  its  own 
conception  of  that  which  is  interior  and  causal,  and  consecu- 
tively unfolds  this,  not  that  it  may  find  what  the  phenomena 
oflhe  world  are,  but  why  they  so  are.  This  process,  to  a  suffi- 
ciently vigorous  intellect,  is  not  at  random.  The  conception 
is  guided  and  constrained  by  two  imperatives :  that  the  mini- 
mum of  forces  shall  be  introduced ;  and  that  these  forces  when 
traced  in  action  shall  exhibit  the  exact  counterpart  of  existing 
phenomena.    The  mind,  resting  on  the  most  simple  conception 
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offerees,  slowly  sees  how  that  conception  must  be  modified,  en- 
larged or  retrenched,  in  order  that  it  may  accomplish  what  in 
the  world  is  accomplished  throjogh  force.     The  mind  reasons 
from  given  effects  to  the  minimum  of  causes  able  to  produce 
these.  Hthis  movement  is  successful,  and  a  pregnant  conception 
isfound,  the  reason  discerning  its  adequacy  pronounces  it  a  fact, 
and,  in  the  tracing  of  its  forces  in  these  inevitable  sequences, 
finds  an' explanation  and  demonstration  of  all  included  laws. 
If  the  explanations  are  complete  through  the  whole  field  to 
which  they  apply,  proof  absolute  is  carried  back  to  the  con- 
ception, and  from  the  conception  demonstration  in  turn  is 
borne  within  the  included  limits. 

In  the  book  under  review,  the  demonstrative  character  of 
the  processes  in  vol  ved  is  kept  constantly  before  us,  more  so,  we 
think,  than  the  results  reached  justify.  While  there  are  njany 
steps  in  the  reasoning  necessary  and  inevitable,  there  are  others 
not  yet  so  firmly  held  or  clearly  stated  as  to  carry  proof;  and 
still  others,  obviously  involving  the  play  of  chance  forces,  and 
leaving  the  cosmos,  as  far  as  the  insight  of  man  is  concerned, 
largely  open  to  accident.  Granting  all  that  precedes  it,  yet  the 
universal  ether,  and  the  matter  floating  therein,  become  a  raag- 
iiificent  realm  of  accident.  The  generative  currents  of  the 
universe  are  as  streams  laden  with  ice.  All  is  fantastic,  the 
image  of  hazard  and  chance.  Standing  on  the  banks  of  such  a 
stream,  we  know  not  where  the  drift  shall  gather  and  heap  it- 
self in  masses  ;  where  it  shall  separate  leaving  shreds  in  open 
places ;  how  much  shall  come  from  above,  or  how  far  it  shall 
scatter  itself  below.  Notwithstanding  the  insight  of  reason  by 
which  we  have  reached  this  point,  we  are  at  last  afloat  on  a 
stream  that,  burdened  with  the  material  of  a  universe,  goes 
tumbling  and  surging  out  into  the  open  fields  of  space.  Where 
shall  it  leave  lagging  behind,  or  hurl  revolving  out  from  its 
interior  current,  locked  up  in  nebulous  embryo,  a  solar  system? 
Worlds,  like  the  sands  of  a  swollen  river,  are  to  be  scattered 
all  over  the  stellar  plains,  and,  save  a  few  leading  features, 
there  is  to  the  human  eye  as  much  of  accident  in  their  precise 
arrangement,  as  when  the  deposit  of  the  Amazon  sinks  in  its 
ocean  bed. 
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But  what  has  been  done  is  not  the  less  striking  and  valaable 
because  much  remains  to  be  done,  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  history  of  philosophy  furnishes  an  instance  of  a 
conception  more  radical  and  broad. 

In  a  department  of  thought  like  this,  ever  liable  to  become 
visionary  and  barren,  and  where  the  success  of  one  but  pro- 
vokes multiplied  failures  on  the  part  of  others,  nothing  is  more 
serviceable  than  a  constant  and  thorough  revision  of  its  logic, 
holding  its  votaries  to  a  strict  account.  In  a  region  which  is 
so  strictly  speculative,  misguided  and  unskilled  thought  will 
neither  itself  reach  truth,  nor,  as  in  the  inductive  philosophy, 
accumulate  material  on  which  more  fortunate  minds  can  act 
The  whole  movement  immediately  becomes  vague  and  value- 
less, and  requires  to  be  re-directed  in  a  more  empirical  and 
practical  path — to  have  formed  for  it  a  novum  organum. 

The  inability  of  experience  to  explain  itself,  the  necessity  of 
certain  intuitive  ideas  wherewith  to  unite  and  make  rational 
its  phenomena  in  their  various  relations  whether  of  liberty  or 
necessity,  are  generally  admitted.  But,  in  proportion  to  the 
value  of  these  intuitions  in  all  true  philosophy,  should  be  the 
diligence  with  which  we  watch  over  them,  and  shield  them 
from  their  greatest  danger,  an  undue  and  careless  extension. 
None  have  better  understood  this  than  the  author  of  the  work 
before  us ;  and  the  foundations  which  he  has  every  where  laid 
for  his  reasonings  have  been  deeper  and  more  permanent  than 
experience,  and  the  laws  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  spiritual 
world  something  more  than  the  transferred  causality  of 
nature. 

He  has  not  been  content  to  reason  from  the  bottom  upwards, 
and  thus  find  no  more  in  the  highest,  than  is  contained  in  the 
lowest,  and  measure  the  whole  universe  by  its  smallest  pattern ; 
but,  in  each  department,  by  an  intuition  of  the  things  there 
present,  has  been  able  to  furnish  new  data  to  logic.  Logic  is 
not  to  spin  every  thing  out  of  its  own  bowels,  but  to  tell  us 
how  we  may  correctly  reach  what  is  contained  in  the  data 
which  all  our  intuitive  faculties  give  us.  Is  it  surprising,  if  we 
accept  the  intuitions  of  the  body  only  and  throw  away  those 
of  the  spirit,  or  reason,  that  we  immediately  sink  under  a  gross 
physical  and  empirical  regimen  ? 
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Bat  each  department,  because  it  has  starting-points  of  its 
own,  is  not,  therefore,  without  logic ;  nay,  rather,  the  higher 
and  the  more  subtile  the  department  of  thought,  the  more  ac- 
carately  should  its  tests,  its  laws  of  proof,  be  defined,  and  the 
more  sternly  applied ;  and  the  wilder  and  more  worthless  will 
be  the  results  if  each  step  has  not  been  so  accredited.    If  we 
are  to  appeal,  in  each  more  difficult  and  embarrassed  point,  to 
the  insight  of  reason,  we  wish  also  to  know  what  it  is  which 
determines  the  correctness  of  that  insight.    If  this  appeal  is 
rightly  made,  it  involves  the  clearing  up  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty, and  the  happy  detection  of  those  few  axioms  which,  in- 
evitably admitted  of  all,  can  afterward  be  shown  to  be  the  links 
which  explain  all,  and  bind  all  together. 

If  the  old  criteria  of  an  intuition — its  necessity  and  univers- 
ahty,  n^ed  modification,  well ;  but  if  what  is  understood  by 
most  with  difficulty  is  claimed  as  an  intuition  in  the  insight 
of  higher  minds,  there  is  an  end  of  satisfactory  and  general 
proo£ 

In  intuitive  proof  rightly  laid,  there  is  involved  nothing  but 
principles  of  necessity  and  universality,  and  the  axioms  which 
combine  these  in  conclusions.  These  points  and  these  axioms, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  person  who  claims  all  "as  an  insight," 
to  make  out  and  present.  This  is  proof:  without  it  there  is 
no  proof  If  every  man  can  skirmish  in  the  open  plain,  and 
retreat  at  will  into  the  insight  of  reason  as  an  impregnable 
fortress,  there  will  be  no  end  to  false  philosophy.  K  the  step 
is  prodigious,  which  we  are  called  upon  to  take,  we  are  not  to 
be  thrown  back  with  a  firmer  assertion  of  intuition ;  but  the 
whole  ground  is  to  be  the  more  carefully  examined,  and  pre- 
sented to  us  with  its  minimum  of  axiomatic  principles  and  in- 
tuitive ideas,  that  these  may  be  separately  and  perfectly  veri- 
fied. Till  we  have  a  starting-point  to  our  reasonings,  and  a 
logic  to  verify  its  steps,  all  is  vague,  uncertain,  imponderable. 
What  is  demonstration  to  one  presents  no  proof  to  another, 
and  is  not  intelligible  to  a  third.    Where  one 

'*  As  in  a  cloudy  chair  ascending  rides 
Audacious,** 

another  meets 

^AvBst  vacoitj.'* 
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In  this  respect  much  remains  to  be  done,  before  the  gronnd 
covered  by  the  discussions  of  this  before  ns  can  be  said  to 
be  occupied.    Some  of  the  introductory  steps  can  readily  be 
thrown  into  their  most  simple  form  of  proof,  bringing  to  light 
their  inherent  necessity,  and  others  can  be  seen  to  be  necessa- 
ry parts  of  the  conception.    Reasoning  from  the  effect  to  what 
must  be  granted  in  the  cause,  and  from  the  forces  so  granted 
to  what  is  involved  therein,  we  can  pass  through  some  of  the 
earlier  and  more  fundamental  parts  of  the  conception  with  a 
fair  show  of  proof.  "  As  we  advance,  however,  the  difficulty  of 
establishing  the  right  conception,  and  appropriate,  axioms  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent.    The  author  has  done  but 
*  little  of  this  work,  and  the  ground  seems-  to  have  been  rather 
sketched  out  than  patiently  and  thoroughly  occupied.    How 
far  proof  can  be  carried  remains  to  be  seen.    Notliing  would 
have  been  more  surprising  than  that  a  single  mind  should  both 
have  originated  and  completed  so  broad  a  conception.    The 
poor  rushlight  of  inductive  philosophy  would  have  gone  out 
in  so  bright  a  presence,  and  few  would  be  willing  to  learn 
with  patient  toil  what  are  facts,  when,  by  so  royal  a  road,  it 
could  at  once  be  seen  both  what  they  are  and  why  they  are. 

We  may  deny  in  its  thorough  use  the  name  of  science  to  the 
inductive  philosophy,  but  we  do  not  thereby  affect  the  value 
of  the  knowledge  which  it  confers.  Ultimate,  that  knowledge 
surely  is  not,  but  fundamental,  preliminary  and  true  know- 
ledge, it  certainly  is.  To  know  how  things  are  is  to  know 
much,  and,  to  an  intellect  as  weak  as  man's,  an  essential  pre- 
liminary of  the  more  remote  inquiry,  why  they  so  are.  Slowly 
and  at  single  points,  we  may  penetrate  into  the  necessity 
which  conditions  things,  and,  possessing  both  the  phenomena 
and  their  comprehending  principles,  call  this  by  the  now  rare 
name  of  science.  But  the  very  basis  of  our  argument-must 
have  been  furnished  by  a  less  bold  philosophy.  Only  by  a 
faithful  study  of  results,  may  we  reach  the  cause  and  measure 
it  in  a  careful  conception.  We  must  travel  cautiously  with 
our  explanations  along  the  road  of  previous  knowledge,  and 
judge  ourselves  right,  when  we  have  reached  the  already  class- 
ified facts  of  the  universe.    It  will  be  time  enough,  when  we 
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have  fairly  climbed  tip  by  an  empirical  path  to  the  summit  of 
the  universe,  when  we  have  fully  gone  about  it,  and  seen  all 
its  columns  of  beauty  and  bulwarks  of  strength,  to  pass  over 
into  a  perfect  and  rational  explanation  of  all,  and  to  lay  it 
upon  the  shelf  as  a  book  read.    It  ought  rather  to  be  anti- 
cipated, that,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  knowledge,  there  will  be 
comparatively  a  slight  suggestion  of  necessary  truths  ;  and  that 
not  till  light  begins  to  radiate  freely  in  from  all  points,  will 
the  essential  relation  and  frame-work  of  things  be  apparent. 
If,  at  distant  intervals  and  with  much  labor,  we  gain  fixed  and 
immutable  truth  in  single  points,  it  should  satisfy  us,  remem- 
bering that  when  the  upiverse  is  finished  in  its  rational  ex- 
planation, our  work  with  it  and  its  work  for  us  is  finished,  and 
that  henceforth  it  lies  a  stairway  beneath  us  whose  last  step 
we  have  taken.    As  the  process  shall  hasten  to  a  completion, 
the  gathering  of  converging  Mnes,  the  junction  of  explanation 
with,  explanation,  the  swallowing  up  of  each  inductive  process 
in  the  higher  demonstrations  of  reason,  may  be  more  rapid ; 
but  we  have  as  yet  hardly  reached  a  point  in  which  we  can 
do  more  than  establish  single  demonstrations  in  the  field  of 
science.    In  congealing  water,  we  see  here  and  there  a  few 
lines  of  force  striking  out  in  rigid  bars,  while  the  surface  at 
large  is  yet  fluent. 

While  a  demonstration  as  broad  as  that  aimed  at  in  the  Ra- 
tional  Cosmology  would  have  been  most  startling,  the  fertile 
and  suggestive  character  of  many  of  the  lines  of  thought 
opened,  and  the  ready  manner  in  which  parts  of  the  concep- 
tion shape  themselves  into  proof,  invite  to  its  earnest  study ; 
and  only  in  the  careful  weighing  of  every  part  can  any  one 
authoritatively  pronounce  upon  it.  A  careless  reading  of  a 
work  like  this  can  be  j^roductive  of  little  but  contemptuous 
ignorance.  In  some  parts  we  have  endeavored  to  elaborate 
the  proof,  and  present  it  in  its  clearest  form ;  in  others,  we 
have  not  seen  it  as  capable  of  being  so  presented. 

The  first  impression  made  by  much  of  the  conception  is  of 
innumerable  difficulties,  and  it  is  not  till  later  that  we  are  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  these  which  can  be  overcome,  and  the 
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strength  which  certain  points  are  seen  gradually^  to  acquire. 
The  book  demands  much  more  than  the  ordinary  share  of  pa- 
tience, and  without  it  will  produce  but  vague  and  barren  re- 
sults. If  any  one  wishes  to  exercise  his  mind  in  shaping  a  sub- 
tile and  grand  idea,  in  surrounding  it  by  appropriate  and 
compacted  proof,  in  modifying  and  enlarging  it  till  it  shall 
do  its  work  more  perfectly  and  broadly,  he  will  hardly  else- 
where find  so  ample  an  opportunity. 

The  chief  interest  of  this  theory  to  many  minds  is  found  in 
its  metaphysical  and  religious  bearings,  and  these  are  the  same, 
whether  it  be  accepted  in  detail,  or  only  in  its  leading  features. 
Indeed,  if  accepted  merely  as  a  possible  and  plausible  theory, 
it  may  still  render  most  important  service.  The  material  and 
the  spiritual  are  no  longer  left  as  realms  so  totally  alien  to 
each  other  as  to  preclude  reciprocal  action,  but  there  is  con- 
ceived a  method,  by  which  the  seen  may  come  from,  and  re- 
turn to,  the  unseen.  There  is  then  no  interior  necessity,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  physical,  by  which  it  must  run  on  in  infinite 
parallelism  with  the  spiritual. 

In  referring  that  which  now  is — a  creation,  to  a  creating 
power,  the  mind  is  not,  by  this  conception,  compelled  to  find 
the  effect  at  every  step  in  the  cause,  the  universe  in  God,  and 
thus  all  things  but  the  evolution  of  Deity.  On  the  other  hand, 
thought  is  found  able  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  imper- 
sonal work  and  the  personal  worker,  and  to  conceive  a  begin- 
ning of  sensible  existence — a  transition  from  a  spiritual  to  a 
physical  force ;  and  that  this,  though  the  putting  forth  of  divine 
power,  is  yet  not  Deity,  nor  any  part  or  necessary  develop- 
ment of  the  divine  nature.  We  are  no  longer  scourged  along 
the  line  of  cause  and  effect  into  an  inevitable  pantheism,  and 
may  at  least  show  that  the  connection  between  that  which  is — 
a  universe,  and  that  which  we  claim  once  alone  to  have  been — 
an  Eternal  Spirit,  is  not  even  to  our  reason  utterly  inexplica- 
ble. We  are  not  forced  either  to  admit  the  eternity  of  matter ; 
or  the  identity  of  matter  and  spirit— of  nature  and  God ;  or  take 
refuge  ita  a  &ith  acknowledged  to  be  blind.  We  may  believe 
in  a  God  on  whom,  indeed,  nature  is  conditioned,  but  who  is 
not,  in  turn,  conditioned  by  nature :  nor  will  our  belief  be  to- 
tally in  the  dark. 
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The  Ooming  Church  a/nd  its  Clergy.  An  Address  at  the  Mead- 
viUe  Thedogioal  School.  By  Samuel  Osgood,  Minister  of 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New-Tork.  Second  Edition. 
1869. 

TTm  Suspense  of  Faith.  An  Address  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
Divinity  School,  Cambridge,  Mass.y  July  19, 1859  ;  a  Sequel 
to  the  Suspense  of  Faith  /  Restatements  of  Christian,  Doct/rine 
in  Twenty-jhe  Sermons.  By  BEenby  W.  Bellows,  Minister 
of  All  Souls'  Church,  New- York.    1860. 

The  Unitarian  body  in  this  country  is  passing  through  a 
crisis,  and  its  leaders  are  conscious  of  it.  They  are'  looking  to 
the  future — to  the  Coming  Church,  with  strong  solicitude. 
Some  able  men  have  left  their  ranks ;  others  are  wavering. 
No  denomination  in  Protestant  Christendom  is  more  contrasted 
with  the  original  IJnitarianism  of  England  and  New  England, 
than  the  Episcopal  Church ;  and  yet  it  is  to  this  Church  that 
many  of  the  refugees  are  flocking :  and  Dr.  Bellows  says  that 
it  is  the  most  respectable  Church  in  Christendom.  Unitarian- 
ism,  as  ultra-Protestant,  is  of  course  vitally  antagonistic  to 
Bomanism ;  but  now  th6  same  authority  informs  us,  ^^  that  the 
Boman  Catholic  and  the  Unitarian  have  more  sympathy  than 
any  of  the  intermediate  sects  of  Christendom,"  on  the  principle, 
we  suppose,  that  extremes  touch ;  coupled  with  the  fact,  that 
antagonistic  forces  are  at  work  among  the  Unitarians  them- 
selves. Liturgy,  Sacraments,  the  visible  institutions  and  ex- 
ternal order  of  the  Church  are  beginning  to  be  moving  powers 
among  the  men  and  churches,  which  were  most  alien  from 
them  not  twenty-five  years  ago.  Besides  these  tendencies,  there 
are  also  those  of  a  totally  different  and  opposite  character  in 
the  same  communion.  Some  of  its  representatives  embrace 
the  philosophy  and  destructive  criticism,  if  not  of  Strauss,  yet 
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of  the  scbool  of  Tiibingen,  S9  to  early  Christianity,  and  the 
fifst  aha{tiDg  of  Christian  dogmas.  A  bald  deism  and  bold 
radicalism  have  indeed  separated  Hieodore  Parker  from  their 
ezteroal  commmiioo,  hnt  all  his  teachings  are'  the  logical  re- 
snlts  of  some  principle*  held  and  avowed  by  many  Unitarians, 
who  are  kept  from  following  him,  not  bj  these  pnncipleii,  hnt 
by  faith  in  a  positive  and  specific  external  revelation.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson  repr^ents  another  class,  amalgamating  tians- 
eendentalism  and  individnalism,  and,  if  holding,  not  stating,  a 
belief  in  a  personal  God.  as  a  salutary  article  of  faith.  And  be- 
tween these  extreme  views  there  is  every  sliade  of  doctrinal  and 
philosophical  opinion,  finding  advocates  among  men  connected 
or  sympathizing  with  this  one  denomination.  8ome  are  cooaer- 
rative  Unitarians,  and  find  no  reason  or  impulse  in  thenisalves 
for  tliis  strange  ferment  Others  have  a  decided  mystical  teo- 
deocy,  the  most' reraola  from  the  clear,  sharp  nnderstanding, 
•od  common-sense  vision  of  their  ancestors.  Some  still  write 
Sniped  essays,  in  irreproachable  English,  upon  religious  and 
etbica)  tliemea,  recommending  virtne  in  classic  forms  to  colti- 
valed  minds,  and  ridng  to  occasioDal  eloquence  npoa  the  dig- 
it!^ of  hnman  na(m«  and  the  religious  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
Bnt  the  stronger  and  more  thonghtful  minds,  not  content  with 
poH?he^  nhrit^e^  ar'l  -ba'i-^!  fni'h^,  are  grappling  more  ear- 
ne5i]y  ■'.  ^  ;  ■'-'"  ■-•-''■'  "  ■--''  :-  :  .'  i.k'iitre  in  thewonlsSin, 
Bedemption,  Incarnation  and  the  Church. 
-  Two  such  minds  worthily  represent  the  Unitarian  denomina- 
tion in  the  city  of  New-York.  Ihey  are  both  men  of  a  high 
Ardcr  of  intellectual  activity,  well-read  scholais  and  effective 
praachers,  and  have  repnte  and  infinence  beymid  the  bounds 
Af  their  sect.  Sat  they  are  very  different  in  their  character 
■ad  postore.  Dr.  Osgood,  in  his  Meadville  address,  is  more 
pOBtive  and  constructive ;  Dr.  Bellows,  in  his  Cambridge  dis- 
oonise,  startled  even  his  most  nil  admirari  anditon  by  his  fre- 
quent paradoxes,  for  which  he  offered  no  eolation.  Both  are 
in  an  inquiring  state  of  mind  (if  the  phrase  may  be  pardoned) ; 
but  Dr.  Ofgood  is  at  the  same  time  pmnting  the  graduates  of 
Meadville  to  the  fair  viaioD  of  a  Broad  Church,  which  is  as  far 
advanced  as  the  ideal  <tf  aa  anshiteot  before  he  begins  to  build ; 
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while  Dr.  BeIIow8  directs  onr  attention  to  the  Soman  Catholic 
Church,  and  the  Protestant  Episcopal,  and  an  indefinite  Tiata 
of  form  and  rites  and  sacraments  and  ontward  institntiona, 
partly  mediaeval  and  partly  millennial.  The  latter  likes  to  see 
the  elements  dissolved,  and  the  solution  in  a  ferment ;  wlole 
the  former  is  anxiously  watching  for  the  signs  of  a  crystallis- 
ing process.  Both  are  earnest  men,  and  seem  conscious  of 
what  is  called  ''  a  mission,"  but  the  mission  of  the  one  is  to 
evoke  the  conflicting  spirits,  and  that  of  the  other  to  speak 
peaceably  to  them.  They  are  equally  Unitarians  in  sympathy 
and  profession  ;  but  we  can  not  find  that  Dr.  Bellows  belieyes 
Christ  to  have  been  essentially  other  than  a  man  ;  while  Dr. 
Osgood  recognizes,  we  suppose,  divinity  as  his  proper  essence. 
They  equally  dislike  and  preach  against  Calvinism — ^the  former 
with  intense  scorn,  the  latter  with  a  more  scholarly  cautiom 
but  both  misrepresenting  it  as  much  as  we  should  misrepresent 
them  by  calling  them  Socinians.  Both  of  them,  too,  represent 
a  modem  type  or  style  of  Unitarianism,  which  is  connected 
with  the  old  common-sense  Unitarianism  against  which  our 
fathers  contended,  in  what  it  denies  rather  than  in  its  moving 
spirit,  in  the  common  rejection  of  certain  formulas  rather  than 
in  the  philosophical  grounds  on  which  those  formulas  are 
denied. 

The  address  of  Dr.  Osgood  is  written  with  the  skill  of  a 
scholar,  habituated  to  keeping  his  thoughts  and  words  in  en- 
tire control;  his  method  is  felicitous  and  prc^ressive.  The 
Idea  of  the  Coming  Church  is  first  drawn  in  large  outlines ; 
and  then  its  functions  are  described  under  the  three  heads  of 
*'  instruction,  worship,  and  fellowship ;"  or  "  the  Pulpit,  the 
Altar,  and  the  Pastoral  Walk.  The  Pulpit  is  to  present  Ood's 
Word  to  men  ;  the  Altar  is  to  present  man's  soul  to  God  ;  the 
Parish  13  to  nurture  the  life  of  piety  and  charity — that  is,  the 
practical  reconciliation  between  God  and  man."  Under  each 
of  these  points  there  is  a  condensed  statement  of  the  most  int- 
portant  aspects  of  these  functions.  ^The  Altar"  is  used, 
somewhat  arbitrarily,  ^^  as  the  symbol  or  the  centre  of  public 
worship  in  its  praise  and  prayer,  and  representing  especially 
the  Church  Will,  as  the  pulpit  lepreaeaiktB  its  Sense."    Hen^ 
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too,  come  out  hints  as  to  a  liturgical  service,  to  give  both 
order  and  variety  to  the  ministrations — significant  of  a  tendency 
which  is  rapidly  advancing  among  the  modern  Unitarians. 
Some  of  the  forms  of  statement  have  an  evangelical  cast :  e,  g. 
"  We  read  upon  the  altar  the  truth  of  that  Divine  love  which 
made  Christ  a  living  and  dying  sacrifice  for  man,  and  thus  we 
accept  sacrifice  upon  its  Divine  side."  We  "  find  our  life  and 
comfort  in  the  precious  tide  that  comes  to  us  from  the  living 
heart  of  Him  who  died  that  we  might  live.  To  us  his  blood  is 
eternal  life,  and  the  cup  of  communion  is  the  symbol  and  chan- 
nel of  an  inflow  of  spiritual  power  and  peace,  which  no  cere- 
monies can  limit,  and  no  experience  can  exhaust" 

Under  the  third  head,  "  Periodicity  and  Assimilation,"  are 
recommended  "  a  rational  use  of  the  accustomed  seasons  of  the 
Christian  year,"  in  the  way  of  "  periodicity ;"  and  a  greater 
Tariety  of  subjects  in  pastoral  ministrations,  to  correspond  with 
the  laws  of  "  assimilation."  The  "  Organization  of  the  Future 
CBmrch"  is  the  next  topic,  insisting  upon  the  adaptation  of  the 
olrarch  to  all  man's  social  and  religions  needs.  "The  Position 
of  Unitarians^'  is  then  freely  criticised  ;  its  lack  of  "  propagating 
power;"  "  an  unbounded  denominational  pride,  with  little  dis- 
position to  do  the  rough  work  of  winning  proselytes  from  the 
multitude  to  fill  up  the  side  pews  and  the  galleries ;"  '*  the  fas- 
tidious taste,  opposed  to  the  fervor  of  a  true  church  life ;" 
"the  Sadducean  leaven  of  worldly  respectability  and  financial 
pride,  which  is  the  natural  reaction  against  Pharisaic  sancti- 
moniousness and  superstition."  "  The  element  of  Divine  influ- 
ence was  made  little  prominent  in  the  thought  of  some  of  the 
Unitarian  leaders ;  and  the  worth  of  virtue,  and  the  rewards  of 
a  good  conscience,  were  more  insisted  upon  than  the  blessedn^s 
of  a  filial  faith,  the  power  of  Christ's  graces,  and  the  ministry 
of  the  Holy  Spirit."  "  Our  Liberal  Christianity  has  not  made 
its  marks  so  conspicuously  upon  the  structure  and  ritual  of  its 
churches,  as  upon  the  gardens,  tombs,  and  temples  of  its  ceme- 
teries. Surely  we  have  ritualized  death  more  effectually  than 
life."  All  this  is  to  be  remedied,  he  concludes,  not  by  leaving 
any  of  the  principles  of  Liberal  Christians,  but  "  keeping  our 
place  under  the  banner  of  our  own  tribe/'  going  on  in  a  frater 
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nal  and  catholic  spirit,  and  developing  ^  what  the  Protestant 
world  now  most  of  all  needs,  a  truer  type  of  independency — a 
type  of  Congregationalism  that  shall  do  for  religion,  what 
liberty  has  done  for  education."  The  statements  here  are  very 
general,  and  hardly  enter  into  the  heart  of  the  church  ques- 
tion ;  but  they  at  least  show  an  earnest  feeling  of  the  need  of  a 
more  specific  church  life  than  is  now  manifest  among  the  Uni- 
tarians. And  they  imply  throughout,  that  this  church  life  is 
specifically  different  from  that  of  any  other  form  or  mode  of 
social  comp^u^t  and  infiuence ;  that  the  church  is  a  divinely 
appointed  institution,  and  that  its  work  can  not  be  made  over 
to  any  other  institution  ;  that  it  is  to  continue  as  a  coordinate 
sphere,  in  some  respects  higher  than  can  be  found  or  realized 
in  the  state,  or  in  merely  educational  training. 

But  the  most  important  part  of  this  elaborate  address  is  the 
first,  upon  the  Idea  of  the  Coming  Church.  That  idea  is  said 
to  be  '^  faith  in  the  immediate  presence  of  God  in  man,  in  such 
presence  especially  and  supernaturally  in  Jesus  Christ,  and 
generally  in  all.  men  who  receive  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  gave 
him  his  Divine  unction  and  supernatural  Messiahship.  '  God 
in  Christ,  and  through  the  Spirit  with  all  true  men,^  this  is  the 
essence  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  the  fellowship  thereby  esta- 
blished accords  with  this  faith."  "  The  Church  of  the  Apos- 
tles began  with  the  practical  assertion  of  this  truth,  which  our 
profoundest  modern  philosophy  is  now  emphatically  declaring 
— the  truth  that  the  complete  .or  Divine  Uumanity  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  individual  man,  but  in  mankind  continuously  and 
collectively,  as  regenerate  and  nurtured  under  Divine  influ- 
ence." These  and  similar  statements  indicate  the  divergence 
of  the  modem  from  the  older  IJnitarianism.  They  are,  to  be 
sure,  somewhat  indefinite,  philosophically  as  well  as  doctrin- 
ally  ;  but  they  rest  on  ideas  which  were  foreign  from  that  phase 
of  Unitarian  theology,  which  made  such  an  abstract  sun- 
dering of  divinity  and  humanity.  The  doctrine  is  not  ortho- 
dox ;  but  the  philosophy  is  not  inconsistent  with  orthodoxy. 
K  taken  strictly,  some  of  the  forms  of  statement  might  indeed 
be  pressed  into  the  service  of  pantheism,  as  when  it  is  said 
that  ^'  the  Divine  Humanity  "  is  contained  ^'  in  mankind  con- 
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tintioiiBly  and  collectively;"  and  that  the  ^^  Broad  Ghurch" 
<^  will  believe  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  and  em- 
brace and  complete  them  both  in  its  Divine  Hnmanity."  Bnt 
we  do  not  understand  these  phrases  as  excluding  the  position 
that  in  Christ  the  Divine  Humanity  is  specifically  and  com- 
pletely realized ;  for  Christ  is  distinctly  recognized  as  ^^  the 
centre  of  Divine  influence,  or  head  of  the  communion,"  that 
is,  the  Church.  If  this  is  not  the  author's  meaning,  then  he 
has  merely  reproduced  the  theory  of  Strauss,  that  the  idea  of 
the  God-man  and  the  Atonement  are  not  reali;^  in  Christ 
personally,  but  only  in  the  race  as  a  whole.  But  we  suppose  his 
view  to  be,  that  divinity  and  humanity  are  united  in  Christ,  as 
the  head  of  the  Church,  really,  truly,  and  inseparably. 

Dr.  Osgood  then  proceds  to  give  the  difference  of  his  posi- 
tion from  the  Boman  Catholic  and  the  Calvinistic  or  ^^  Evan* 
gelical."  Both  build,  he  says,  '^upon  the  idea  of  God  in 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  both  build  upon  the  sacri- 
fice of  Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  world :  and  so  far  hath 
are  rigkty  But  the  Calvinist,  it  seems,  ''  limits  this  grace  to 
the  vicarious  dogma  and  a  mystical  e^erience,"  '*  to  the 
equivocaliidea  of  a  vicarious  satisfaction  of  inexorable  justice, 
and  to  a  mystical  assurance  of  election ;''  he  regards  ^^  hu- 
manity as  utterly  depraved,  and  God  as  implacably  wrathful, 
tad  bases  redemption  solely  upon  the  imputed  merits  of  a  Di- 
vine victim,  and  the  consequent  release  of  sinners  from  an 
otherwise  hopeless  doom."  It  is,  we  suppose,  a  fair  rule  to  al- 
low those  from  whom  we  differ  the  advantage  of  their  own 
statement  of  their  own  belief.  Some  few  extreme  Calvinists 
may  have  used  phrases  which,  to  an  opponent,  seemed  to  im- 
ply that  God  was  "  implacably  wrathful,"  and  that  the  believer 
must  have  "  a  mystical  assurance  of  election ;"  but  this  is  not 
a  candid  statement  of  their  real  opinions.  ^^  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  He  gave  his  only  begotten  Son"  for  its  redemp- 
tion. And  the  ^'assurance  of  election  "  is  not  now  held  in  our 
country  by  any  denomination  as  of  the  essence  of  faith.  And  if 
Dr.  Osgood  believes,  as  he  says  he  does,  that  man  needs  to  be 
regenerated,  needs  to  be  saved,  and  that  his  salvation  is  of 
grace,  and  that  the  Church  ^'is  built  upon  the  sacrifice  of 
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Christ  for  the  salvation  of  the  world,"  we  do  not  see  how  he 
can  consistentlj  deny  either  human  depravity  or  ''  the  vicari- 
ous dogma."    If  consistent,  he  must  be  mere  orthodox.    Here 
are  points,  fundamental  and  essential,  and  where  mere  phrases 
will  least  of  all  suffice.    Either  man  is  so  depraved  as  to  need 
redemption,  or  he  is  not ;  if  he  is,  if  the  need  of  redemption  is 
granted,  then  depravity  is  granted ;  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were 
all  dead.     And  that  redemption  was  either  through  the  pro- 
per sacrifice  of  Christ  in  our  stead,  or  it  was  not.   If  it  was,  "the 
vicarious  dogma"  must  be  conceded.    If  it  be  said  that  it  was 
not,  then  the  argument  is  to  be  conducted,  not  against  the 
Calvinist  alone,  but  against  the  Scriptures,  when  they  declare 
so  emphatically,  that  Christ  "  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself;"  that  he  is  "the  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of 
the  world ;"  that  "  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us ;" 
that  he  "  was  oflfered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many ;"  that  he 
"once  suflfered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust;"  that  "his 
blood  was  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins ;"  that  "  now  once  in 
the  end  of  the  world  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the 
sacrifice  of  himself;"  that  "  he  hath  been  made  sin  for  us,  who 
know  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God 
in  him ;"  that  "  he  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us ;"  "  whom  God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  declare  his 
righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are  past  through 
the  forbearance  of  God ;  to  declare,  I  say,  at  this  time  his 
righteousness,  that  God  might  be  just  and  the  justifier  of  him 
which  believeth  in  Jesus."    When  "  the  vicarious  dogma"  can 
be  eliminated  from  these  and  similar  passages  (and  even  Dr. 
Baur  of  Tubingen  says  it  cannot  from  the  two  last),  then  will  it 
be  time  to  complain  of  "  Calvinism"  for  holding  fast  to  it. 
We  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  extending  "  the  sphere 
of  faith,"  as  Dr.  Osgood  suggests ;  we  believe  that  it  does  em- 
brace more  than  "  the  vicarious  dogma,"  that  it  allies  the  soul 
to  God  and  Christ,  and  to  God  in  Christ.     We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  extending  the  sphere  "  of  the  Divine  influence ;"  we 
believe  that  it  does  extend  in  purpose  and  providence  to  all 
created  beings,  and  that  it  is  far  better  to  emphasize  the  Di- 
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vine  thaa  the  human  inflaence  and  power  in  matten  of  reli- 
gion. We  believe  fully  and  cordially  in  "  the  Divine  Human- 
ly' as  centring  in  Christ,  and  as  containing  the  profoundeet 
idea  for  the  philosophy  of  Christianity.  But  that  Divine  in- 
fluence is  most  needed,  and  that  6od-man  appeared,  for  the 
redemption  of  a  lost  race.  '^  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling 
the  world  unto  himself."  Here  is  the  key-note  to  Ood's  book 
and  man's  history :  and  this  is  a  more  philosophical,  and  definite, 
and  Scriptural  formula  than  that  which  Dr.  Osgood  gives: 
**  God  in  Christ,  and  through  the  Spirit  with  all  true  men." 

We  believe  that  this  Discoarse  first  definitely  suggested  the 
application  of  the  phrase  ^'  Broad  Church  "  to  the  new  Unita- 
rian development  But  this  breadth  must  be  understood  with 
reference  rather  to  its  hopes  than  its  present  superficial  dimen- 
aiond.  It  will  be,  perhaps,  time  enough  to  discuss  it  when  it 
has  assumed  a  more  definite  shape.  Criticism  at  present  must 
be  entirely  conjectural. 

In  the  Addresses  and  Sermons  of  Dr.  Bellows  we  find  even 
a  sharper  criticism  upon  the  current  Unitarianism,  and  a 
bolder  and  less  consistent  view  of  what  the  future  may  have 
in  store  for  that  denomination  and  the  human  race.  His  views 
are  propounded  with  ability,  and  under  the  pressure  of 
strong  convictions  and  feelings;  but  their  effect  must  be  rather 
to  increase  than  to  allay  suspense  and  conimotion.  If  he  had 
been  an  orthodox  man,  he  would  have  been  a  powerful 
preacher ;  as  it  is,  he  is  eloquent,  forcible  and  paradoxical. 
The  full  power  of  his  vigorous  intellect  seems  to  be  cut  short 
off,  when  he  comes  to  the  points  and  statements  where  a  living 
impression  is  to  be  produced.  This  springs  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  oscillating  between  counter  currents  of  thought:  his 
mind  plays,  like  the  electric  current,  between  two  poles. 
Some  of  his  positions  are  destructive ;  but  ere  you  have  con- 
victed him  of  radicalism,  he  becomes  retrogressive.  He  feels 
deeply  the  pressure  of  the  great  problems  of  modem  thought 
and  modem  society,  and  is  struggling  to  maintain  a  foothold 
in  the  midst  of  opposing  currents,  which  at  times,  seem  to  o'er- 
master  him  in  turn.  His  position  is  that  of  a  seeker  after 
truth,  and  not  that  of  a  man  whose  feet  are  standing  on  a  rock. 
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And  he  loves  the  search  :  he  enlists  in  it  with  the  zeal  of  a 
hanter.  Like  Jean  Paul  Eichter,  he  might  say,  "  It  is  not  the 
goaly  bat  the  course,  which  makes  ns  happy." 

The  general  spirit  of  Dr.  Bellows'  criticism  of  Unitarianism 
is  decidedly  retrogressive.  His  ide4  is,  that  Unitarianism  re- 
presented the  most  advanced  and  progressive  part  of  Protest- 
antism :  that  the  service  which  it  was  to  render,  as  a  sect,  to 
the  Christian  religion,  is  abont  consummated  :  and  that  it  now 
has  only  the  choice  between  going  forward  into  irreligion  and 
radicalism,  or  stepping  back  into  the  main  body  of  the  Christ- 
ian host*  "The  time  has  arrived,"  he  says,  "when  Unita- 
rianism has  this  option,  either  to  turn  into  Rationalism,  and 
essential,  though  devout  and  pure.  Infidelity  (which  in  one  of 
its  wings  it  threatens  to  become),  or  to  turn  more  decidedly 
into  the  church,  carrying  its  wealth  with  it,  to  find  there  its 
own  home,  and  the  ideas  and  influences  it  has  missed  in  its 
earnest  andTionest  exile."  In  his  volume  of  Sermons  (p.  18) 
he  speaks  in  a  diflferent  tone,  as  if  the  old  Unitarianism  were 
the  only  stationary  body  afloat :  "  What  has  gone  beyond  it, 
has  fallen  into  Deism ;  what  has  kept  behind  it,  is  still  in  mo- 
tion ;  what  has  gone  one  side  of  it,  is  compelled,  sooner  or 
later,  to  fall  into  its  track."  We  confess  that  this  puzzles  us : 
what  is  the  "what,"  and  what  is  the  "  it,"  here  ?  We  do  not 
know  where  to  find  that  "  sober  Unitarianism  of  twenty-five 
years  ago,"  except  by  going  back  twenty-five  years.    And  Dr. 

*  We  notice  ibat  Dr.  Bellows  is  already  reported  in  G^ermany,  where  they  have 
an  extraordinaiy  way  of  nnderstandtng  oxk  religious  affairs.  The  Nene  Evcmgelisehs 
Ktrehenzeiiung  BpeekB  of  the  *' rapid  self-dissolution"  of  Unftarianism  in  our  coun- 
try ;  and  among  the  indications  mentions  that  "  the  influential  Dr.  Bellows  has  pro- 
posed the  founding  of  a  new  church,  in  which  every  one  may  believe  what  he 
pleases,  while  its  worship  is  to  be  conformed  to  the  Roman  rite.*'  It  also  reports 
the  secessions  of  '*  Rev.  Coolidge  "  and  **  Rev.  Prof  Huntmgton,"  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Hedge's  proposition,  that  all  Unitarians  should  unite  in  a  belief  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  as  the  only  basis  of  a  true  church :  says  that  the  Christian  Inquirer  is  every 
week  making  new  proposals  about  the  best  mode  of  reviving  the  church  life  of 
the  denomination :  and  '*  that  one  of  the  most  famous  authors  of  North  America, 
the  weU-koown  historian,  Bancroft^  is  among  those  who,  without  formally  breaking 
off  fix>m  their  oommimion,  complain  very  loudly  of  the  sterility  of  their  doctrines.** 
'*  Theodore  Farket^  a  few  months  ago^  pubUdy  renounced  the  Christian  fiuth.*^ 
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Bellows  is  now  giving  it  some  of  the  hardest  knocks  it  has  ever 
received,  and  advising  his  people  to  look  out  for  something 
else  :  "  to  turn  more  decidedly  into  the  church."  He  is  not, 
indeed,  as  yet  quite  prepared  to  say  what  branch  of  the  church 
they  had  better  join.  The  Episcopal  church  would  seem  to  come 
nearer  on  the  whole  to  his  ideal;  though  some  of  his  state- 
ments, too  strongly  urged,  have  been  interpreted  as  imply- 
ing that  even  the  Catholic  is  preferable  to  that.  But  still,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  infer  that  he  has  any  idea  of  leaving  Unita- 
rianism  and  becoming  either  Episcopal  or  Catholic.  Yet  against 
the  many  and  powerful  tendencies  to  infidelity  and  secularism, 
he  insists  urgently  upon  the  idea  of  the  church,  upon  a  church 
order  and  ritual,  and  a  more  definite  statement  of  those  doc- 
trines, which  have  been  the  heritage  of  the  church  from  the 
beginning  until  now.  ^^Institutions  are  the  only  instruments, 
except  literature  and  blood,  by  which  the  riches  of  ages,  the 
experience  and  wisdom  of  humanity,  are  handed  down  :  insti- 
tutions are  the  only  constant  and  adequate  teachers  of  the 
masses,  and  are  to  the  average  mind  all  that  honor,  conscience 
and  intellect  are  to  exceptional  men  and  women."  We  must 
have  "  the  organic,  instituted,  ritualized,  impersonal,  steady 
work  of  the  church — which,  taking  infancy  into  its  arms,  shall 
baptize  it,  not  as  a  family  custom,  but  as  a  church  sacrament ;" 
**  which  shall  confirm  them  ...  as  they  attain  adult 
yeai-s  ;"  .  .  "  which  shall  make  both  marriage  and  burial 
rites  of  the  immediate  altar,  and  give  back  to  the  communion 
service  the  mystic  sanctity  which  two  centuries  have  been  suc- 
cessfully striving  to  dispel,  without  gaining  by  this  rationality 
any  thing  except  the  prospect  of  its  extinction."  {Address^  p. 
45,  cf.  /Sermons,  p.  71.)  In  another  passage  {Sequel^  p.  37) 
he  says  :  **  Thus  baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper  I  hold  to  be 
sacraments :  not  merely  expressive  and  interesting  rites,  but 
the  vehicles  of  special  and  mystic  influence."  Just  imagine 
some  of  the  earlier  leaders  of  the  Unitarian  movement  (Dr. 
Ware  or  Dr.  Norton),  or  even  some  of  its  present  conservative 
representatives,  uttering,  or  listening  to  such  avowals !  They 
would  surely  be  as  much  surprised  as  Bretschneider  was,  when 
he  read  Schleiermacher's  Essay  on  Election. 
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And  not  less  would  they  be  startled  at  mnch  which  the  same 
anthoritj  declares  in  respect  to  doctrinal  belief!  We  have  no 
idea  of  claiming  Dr.  Bellows  as  orthodox ;  he  is  a  distinct  and 
avowed  Unitarian.  But  his  whole  method  of  handling  the 
matter  of  doctrines  is  entirely  different  from  the  tradition  of 
his  church.  "  The  mission  of  Unitarianisra,"  he  says,  "  was 
not  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  vitalizing  ideas  in  the  past 
history  of  the  church,  nor  the  offering  of  itself  as  the  exclusive 
and  complete  truth,  nor  the  extirpation  of  any  dogma,  deemed 
cardinal  and  essential  by  the  current  and  constant  mind  of 
Christendom."  "  The  triune  doxologies  of  the  Scriptures, 
afterwards  formulized  in  the  Trinity  of  the  church,  were 
designed  to  give  permanent  protection  to  the  profound  Unita- 
rianism  of  the  New  Testament  against  liabilities  to  pure  Deism 
on  the  one  hand  and  Anthropomorphism  on  the  other."  "  Our 
avowed  Unitarianism,  neglecting  the  Triune  formula  of  the 
New  Testament,  and  disowning  the  Church  formula,  has  logi- 
cally  degenerated into  a  Unitarianism  of  Deism." 

"  Oar  evangelical  Unitarianism  is  the  most  scriptural  Trinita- 

rianism  extant It  is  in  deeper  sympathy  with  Athana- 

sius,  and  Augustine,  and  Ambrose — ay,  with  Luther  himself  ' 
— ^than  their  own  modern  disciples."  In  another  passage, 
(pp.  24-6 '  of  Sequel^  "  an  incarnated  deity,  an  external 
apparatus  of  doctrines  and  symbols,"  are  declared  to  be  "  the 
essentials  of  religion."  **  The  theology  of  Christendom  .  .  .  in 
the  Roman,  Greek,  Anglican  and  American  Church — one  and 
the  same,  because,  probably,  the  only  possible  form  in  which 
the  essential  paradoxes  of  Christian  truth  can  be  conveyed," 

"is  destined,  I  suspect,  to  an  eternal  existence,  and 

to  be  the  permanent  apparatus  or  body  of  divinity,  through 
which  the  powers  of  the  world  to  come  are  to  make  themselves 
felt  in  the  world  that  now  is.  That  theology,  best  expressed 
by  the  earlier  church  councils,  is  partly  biblical,  partly  eccle- 
siastical in  origin.  The  attempt  to  return  to  a  merely  and  . 
exclusively  Scriptural  faith,  is  unconsciously  to  ignore  and 
discard  the  existence  and  importance  of  Christendom  and  our 
common  humanity,  for  nineteen  centuries."  He  complains  of  the 
current  orthodox  theology  as  "  literalizing  the  truly  Unitarian 
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Trinity  of  the  Bible  and  the  early  Church,  into  a  Tripersonal 
and  Tritheistic  Deity,  which  has  resulted  in  producing  aa 
unscriptural,  because  a  merely  literal  Unitarianism,  ending  in 
Deism  ;  and  a  spurious  Unitarianism,  even  in  the  Trinitarian 
body  itself,  ending  in  Anthropomorphism." 

These,  and  similar  avowals  which  we  might  cite,  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  strong  disposition  to  retnrn  to  the  substance 
of  the  old  theology,  especially  in  relation  to  God  and  to  Christ 
But  we  must  not  be  too  hasty  with  such  inferences,  even 
though  they  be  made  on  the  basis  of  declarations  in  the  last 
written  essay  of  the  author.  For  in  the  volume  of  Sermons, 
previously  delivered,  but  published  after  the  Address  and  the 
Sequdj  we  find  statements  which  seem  inconsistent  with  the 
above  concessions,  if  these  are  to  be  taken  at  all  in  a  strict 
sense.  He  there  tells  us  (p.  34),  "The  substitution  of  Christ 
for  God  ....  is  only  the  latest  and  least  offensive  remnant 

of  idolatry Christ  was  a  creature  —  a  glorious  and 

holy  creature,  yet  a  creature  —  and  therefore  as  incapable  of 
taking  God's  place  as  he  is  now  shocked  at  the  worship  he 
receives.  [How  did  Dr.  Bellows  ascertain  this  fact?]  We 
may  still  hear  him  saying  of  his  idolaters,  what  he  said  of  his 
crucifiers : '  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they  do  I' 
Let  us  worship  neither  humanity,  nor  nature,  nor  goodness  nor 
Christ."  And  in  the  twentieth  sermon,  on  **  Christ,  the  Head 
of  all  Principality  and  Power,"  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
best  in  the  volume,  we  fail  to  find  any  more  distinct  an- 
nouncement ;  the  amount  of  it  is,  that  Christ,  by  his  influence, 
and  in  his  church,  is  leading,  as  he  has  led,  the  course  of  his- 
tory, and  all  lesser,  less  spiritual,  influences  are  subordinate 
and  subject  to  this.  But  as  to  the  person,  the  nature,  and  the 
work  of  Christ,  there  is  no  distinct  opinion  expressed.  And 
now,  we  confess,  that  we  are  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  how  any 
well-read  student  can  assert  that  Christ  is  only  "  a  creature," 
and  that  the  worship  of  him  is  ^^  idolatry,"  and  at  the  same 
time  declare  that "  an  incarnated  Deity"  is  essential  to  religion 
avow  a  ^^  deeper  sympathy  with  Athanasius,  and  Augustine, 
and  Ambrose,"  than  the  orthodox  have,  and  plead  in  favor  of 
a  retniB  to  the  theology  expressed  *^in  the  earlier  chorok 
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canncils."  There  may  be  some  mysterious  abstraction  in  the 
background,  which  reconciles  these  things ;  but  Athanasius, 
Ambrose^  and  Augustine,  and  all  the  earlier  church  councils 
would  protest  with  one  voice  against  the  position  that  Christ 
was  a  creature ;  resistance  to  this  view  is  the  very  heart  and 
life  of  all  their  teachings.  To  be  both  an  Arian  and  an 
Atlianasian,  a  modem  Unitarian  and  a  Catholic  according  to 
the  consent  of  the  earlier  councils,  is  a  feat  which  can  be 
accomplished  only  in  a  dreamy  moqd,  and  not  in  the  light  of 
clear  reflection. 

Besides  these  liturgical  hankerings,  and  these  indefinite 
longings  for  a  theology  which  shall  be  both  Unitarian  and 
Athanasian,  the  chief  point  of  theological  interest  in  the 
volume  of  Dr.  Bellows,  is  what  he  says  upon  the  subject  of 
depravity  and  sin.  His  positions  and  defects  here  are  a  key 
to  the  inconclufeiveness  of  his  system,  and  show  us,  we  think, 
why  he  breaks  off  just  where  he  does  in  his  reasonings,  and  in 
his  theology.  While  some  of  his  descriptions  of  sin  and  evil 
are  as  forcible  as  almost  any  that  can  be  found  even  in  Calvin- 
istic  theology,  yet  his  underlying  theory  about  sin,  prevents 
him  from  carrying  out  his  positions  to  their  legitimate  conse- 
quences. He  does  not  bring  sin  into  its  necessary  relations,  in 
the  Christian  system,  on  the  one  hand  with  law,  and  on  the 
other  band  with  redemption.  It  is  with  him  essentially  "  edu- 
cational "  and  "  disciplinary,"  a  "  fall "  into  a  condition  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  not  taken  strictly,  as  opposed  to  an  immutable 
law  and  divine  holiness,  and,  consequently,  is  not  viewed  as 
needing  satisfaction  or  propitiation.  At  the  same  time  he 
allows  that  it  presents  an  insoluble  mystery ;  "  If  any  man 
think  he  has  solved  the  problem  of  evil,  and  reconciled  its 
beginning,  or  its  continuance  in  the  universe,  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  Divine  Omnipotence  and  Infinite  Benevolence,  he 
has  nothing  left  to  learn,  and  may,  indeed,  boast  of  under- 
standing  the  Almighty  to  perfection."  It  is  "a  profound  in- 
soluble mystery"  (p.  169).  **  Man's  weakness,  sorrow,  sinfulness 
are  facts,  dreadful  facts,  of  immediate  and  pressing  urgency. 
Ton  may  not  think  it  fair  that  an  Infinite  Being  should  have 
given  you  a  precarious  and  exposed  existence.    But  the  fact 
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remains  ;  you  have  a  precarious  and  exposed  existence.  You 
may  not  understand  the  justice  of  hereditary  weakness  and  con- 
stitutional tendencies  to  moral  obliquity,  but  it  does  not  change 
the  fact"  (p.  175).  "  There  is  hardship,  there  is  difficulty,  there 
is  seeming  injustice — nay,  there  are  terrible  and  awful  issues 
hanging  over  us.  They  come  from  a  mysterious  source ;  a  fatal 
necessity  ;  they  grow  out  of  what  we  do  not  and  cannot  under- 
stand ;  call  it  fate,  call  it  mystery,  call  it  Satan,  but  do  not  call 
it  God.  At  any  rate  call  it  not  God's  character,  if  you  ascribe 
it  to  God's  nature.  God's  nature  may  involve  tremendous  neces- 
sities, may  be  grounded  in  inflexible  justice,  may  require  a  hard 
and  retributive  code,  may  have  something,  or  much,  or  all,  of 
the  pitiless  mechanism  of  nature,  sounding  on  its  solemn  and 
fearful  way  through  the  moral  universe,  without  respect  of  per- 
song.  But  we  know  little  or  nothing,  and  can  understand  little 
or  nothing  of  this.  God's  character  we  do  know  and  can  under- 
stand" (pp.  172, 173).  And  so,  with  all  this  terrible  background 
of  evil,  having  its  source  even,  it  may  be,  in  the  divine  nature,  we 
must  trust  in  God's  mercy  and  love,  which  we  can  understand. 
But  that  awful  justice  and  this  benignant  love,  that  sinfulness 
and  this  pardon — how  can  we  think  and  mediate  between  the 
two  ?  Has  theology  here  nothing  more  to  offer  than  the  state- 
ment, that  sin  is  a  fatal  necessity,  and  that  God  has  revealed  his 
mercy  to  us  ?  Is  mercy  the  counterpart  and  solutionu  of  a  fixed 
necessity  ?    Has  it  any  sense  in  such  a  relation? 

This  topic  is  pursued  more  fully  in  the  fourteenth  sermon 
*'  On  the  Origin  and  Quality  of  Sin."  "  If  Adam  fell,  the  race 
rose  by  his  fall ;  he  fell  up,  and  nothing  happier  for  our  final 
fortunes  ever  occurred  than  when  the  innocents  of  the  garden 
learned  their  shame,  ana  fled  into  the  hardship  and  experience 
of  a  disciplinary  and  growing  humanity."  And  he  refers,  in 
support  of  this  view,  to  the  ** popular  hypothesis,"  that  "sin 
abounded,  that  grace  might  much  more  abound."  "  Would 
the  Church  consent  to  give  up  its  Christ,  to  receive  its  anfallen 
Adam  ?  But  for  the  fallen  Adam,  according  to  its  theory, 
we  could  not  have  had  the  risen  Christ."  Very  well:  if 
over  against  the  fall  into  sin  we  put  the  redemption  in  Christ, 
and  if  sin  mean  sin,  and  redemption  mean  redemption,  and  if 
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without  redemption  sin  be  only  evil  and  that  continually — ^we 
have  the  substance  of  the  theology  which  Dr.  Bellows  most 
earnestly  opposes.  If  grace  be  necessary  in  order  to  make  the 
fall,  ^^  a  fall  up,"  if  God  must  needs  interpose  for  rescue — the 
theory  that  sin  in  itself  is  desirable,  and  merely  educational, 
fiEdls  to  the  ground.  And  here  is  a  point  where  strong  and 
logical  thinking  will  not  be  satisfied  by  evasive  descriptions. 
We  must  take  eitiier  the  naturalistic  or  the  biblical  view  of 
sin.  If  we  take  the  former,  we  cannot  flee  to  "grace"  and 
"Christ"  for  the  solution  of  the  difficulty.  Some  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lows' statements,  in  fact,  are  very  much  nearer  to  the  old 
Eopkinsian  theory,  ^^  that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the 
greatest  good,"  than  to  any  current  orthodox  opinion ;  a  theoij 
which  the  old  IJnitarianism  held  in  particular  abhorrence. 
Only,  on  the  one  hand,  he  does  not  view  sin  in  its  real  nature ; 
and,  on  the  other,  he  labors  under  strange  misapprehensions 
about  the  orthodox  view ;  as  when  he  says,  "  that  the  radical 
vice  of  the  popular  way  of  thinking  about  moral  evil,  lies  in  the 
supposition  that  God  did  not  originally  design  or  anticipate 
our  earthly  experience  as  a  race ;"  that  there  was  an  ^^  unex- 
pected falling  away  from  perfection,  in  our  first  ancestor." 
Who,  pray,  represent  this  "  popular  "  view  ?  Has  the  author 
never  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  divine  decrees  ? 

But  we  should  do  injustice  to  the  writer  if  we  failed  to  give 
other  statements  about  the  nature  of  sin,  though  they  may 
eeem  inconsistent  with  his  main  position.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
not  merely  a  mistake,  and  weakness,  but  "  a  cause  for  self- 
reproach,  remorse,  repentance.  It  is  not  that  one's  happi- 
jiess  is  impaired,  but  one's  being  wronged,  and  God's  holiness 
insulted  or  grieved."  (P.  231.)  And  still  more  strongly: 
**  Sins  have  a  quality  of  irreparableness  about  them,  which 
gives  a  certain  awful  and  infinite  quality  to  wrong.  You  can 
repent  of  sin ;  you  can  repair  your  wrong  as  far  as  others  have 
directly  suffered  by  it ;  but  how  can  you  heal  the  wound  your 
tin  h(M  made  in  the  principle  of  justice — ^how  prevent  your 
disobedience  from  encouraging  rebellion  and  infecting  other 
moral  natures  as  weak  as  your  own}"  Kow  here  is  just  the 
turning-point ;  the  matter  ia  stated  sharply ;  tiie  problem  is 
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pnt ;  the  solntioD  is  to  be  giren  ;  and  what  does  onr  aathor 
8Sjl  He  rejects  the  " sacrifice  oo  the  croaa"  as  containing 
that  solution,  and  all  that  is  left  for  him  is  to  sa; — '*  that  there 
is  evidentlj  in  the  Dirioe  mind  one  thing  vorse  than  sin,  and 
that  is  ffis  oiMRoe  o/all  cpporiuniiiea  of  moral  l^  and  tpiritual 
goodnett?'  Bat  this,  we  think,  with  aU  deference  to  the  honest 
purpose  and  plainness  of  the  'writer,  is  a  mere  slipping  away 
from  the  point  and  problem :  for  sin  ia  the  apponte  of  moral 
life  and  flpiritttal  goodness.  And  his  own  qnestion  loob  him 
foil  and  earnestly  in  the  &ce :  How  can  yon  heal  the  wonnd 
your  sin  has  made  in  the  principle  of  jnstice!  He  oonfeeses 
that  repentance  cannot  do  it  What  then  c<tn?  Can  anj 
thing  conceivable  excepting  the  Divine  sofferer  and  sacrifice 
upon  Oalvary  t  Bnt  this  solndon  Dr.  R  repndiatea,  and  mi»- 
onderatands.  He  Bays  in  another  passage  (p.  237) :  **  Pou- 
tively  considered,  sin  may  be  no  less  an  evil,  wickedness  no 
lees  a  common  taut,  the  perversity  of  hmoan  beings,  and  thdr 
depraving  inflnence  over  each  other,  no  smaller,  than  tlie 
Westminster  Catechism,  in  its  darkest  passages,  representa; 
but  Oalviniam  can  give  no  account  of  the  origin,  natnre,  and 
core  of  sin,  which  ia  not  shocking  to  the  heart,  conscience  and 
hope.  It  makes  sin  aa  desperate,  final,  and  overwhelming  an 
evil  in  the  sight  of  Glod,  as  it  is  terrible,  trying,  and  hazardons 
to  ns."  Bnt,  what  Oalvinism  makes,  or  what  Calvinist  ever 
made,  sin  to  be  "a  final  and  overwhelming  evil"  in  Ood'a  sight) 
Hiis  is  mere  rhetonc  A  sadder  and  more  terrible  view  of  sin, 
and  its  coneeqnencee,  is  that  which  is  given  ns  by  Dr.  Bellowa. 
For  according  to  bim  sin  is  a  necessity  in  God's  moral  gorem- 
ment,  it  is  a  necessity  to  each  and  ^  of  as ;  it  demands  re- 
moree  and  repentance ;  and  yet  the  repentance  cannot  heiJ  the 
wonnds  which  sin  has  inflicted  on  justice.  In  &ct  we  do 
not  see  bnt  that  he  holds  whatever  ia  most  diffionlt,  "  des* 
perate,"  and  "terrible,"  in  the  orthodox  view,  withoat  the 
grand  relief  which  is  fonod  in  the  provision  £>r  redemption. 
He  believes  sin  to  be  a  necessity,  to  involve  certain  irrepar-. 
able  evila,  to  be  the  oecessarj  jiart  and  lot  <>i  all  men  withoat 
exception ;  and  then,  by  way  of  relief,  he  talks  sbont  edneatioD 
and  discipline  acd  struggle.     But  over  against  thfi  Act  of  fljft 
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and  death,  the  orthodox  view  puts  a  redemption  provided  on 
the  part  of  God,  to  restore  the  min  of  the  fall,  and  offered 
onto  all.  Neither  view,  it  may  be,  solves  the  whole  problem 
of  sin  ;  but  the  orthodox  view  leaves  fallen  man  face  to  face 
with  a  proffered  salvation.  Which  of  these  systems  is  justly 
abno2dous  to  the  charge  of  'Maying  off  our  obligations 
upon  a  depraved  nature  ?"  which  most  '^  diminishes  the 
Banctions  of  the  moral  law  t"  which  '^  encourages  the  soul  to 
think  duty  a  hardship,  law  a  curse,  virtue  an  impossibility,  and 
salvation  an  adroit  evasion  ?"  (Pp.  238,  289.)  Which  theory 
grapples  with,  and  which  evades,  the  great  moral  problem, 
how  a  holy  God  can  pardon  and  save  a  sinful  creature,  in 
consistency  with  the  claims  of  his  holiness  2  We  do  not  see, 
we  cannot  find,  that  this  volume  offers  any  solution  whatever  of 
this  greatest  of  all  moral  problems.  The  author  says  that  he  has 
never  been  able  to  make  out  "  much  practical  difference  l^e- 
tween  those  who  affirm  and  those  who  deny  the  depravity  of  hu- 
man nature  "  (p.  259) ;  that  he  "  has  no  difficulty  in  admitting 
that  human  nature,  considered  by  itself,  left  to  itself,  leads,  by 
its  very  and  intentional  constitution,  to  self-destruction ;"  and 
that  no  man's  sense  of  sin  is  diminished  by  the  fact  that  '^  his 
natnre  inevitably  drives  him  into  sin."  And  yet,  admitting  all 
this,  there  is  only  a  partial  and  feeble  recognition  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  main  problem,  which  these  very  statements  call 
up.  That  problem  has  weighed  as  no  other,  upon  the  minds 
of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  race.  Paul,  Augustine,  Cal- 
vin, Edwards,  and  the  Christian  Church  as  a  whole,  in  all  its 
great  divisions,  have  found  the  only  clue  to  a  solution  in  the 
atoning  sacrifice  of  the  God-man.  The  heart  of  the  difficulty 
is  not  touched,  as  long  as  we  talk  only  of  God's  mercy,  and 
Divine  influence,  and  moral  struggles,  and  aspirations,  and  do 
not  fairly  meet  the  question  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
pardon  of  sin  and  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  in  our  stead. 

Upon  this  question  the  most  definite  statements  of  Dr.  Bel- 
lows sl«  in  his  discouise  upon  ^'The  Suffering  Christ,"  in 
which  he  deniee  that  Christ's  sufferings  are  ^^  strictly  substitu- 
tional)  or  Hterally  vicarions."  But  the  substitution  against 
'wlikbr  be  sfgon^it  that  of  a  oommercial  atonement,  or  of  a 
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literal  transfer  of  moral  character.  He  seems  to  imagine  that 
this  is  the  orthodox  view ;  that  Christ,  in  his  short  agony  npon 
the  cross,  really  suffered  the  pains  of  sin,  and  bore  the  actual 
sum  of  all  the  anguish  from  remorse  and  guilt  due  to  myriads- 
of  sinners,  through  the  ages  of  eternity ;  that  he  suffered  ''  as 
the  guilty,  or  what  the  guilty  suffer."  He  seems  to  think  that 
there  is  no  intermediate  view  between  this — which  almost  all 
the  orthodox  reject,  and  that  which  represents  Christ's  suffer- 
ings as  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  martyrs  and  philanthro- 
pists. But  this  is  to  neglect  and  not  at  all  to  explain,  the  em- 
phatic and  reiterated  assertions  of  Scripture  as  to  the  intimate 
connection  between  Christ's  sacrificial  death  and  the  removal 
from  us  of  the  penalty  of  the  law  ;  "  who  his  own  self  bare  our 
sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree;"  by  whose  "righteousness 
the  free  giil  came  upon  all  men  unto  justification  of  life ;"  who 
was  sent  "  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;"  who  was  "  made 
of  a  woman,  and  made  under  the  law,  to  redeem  them  that 
was  made  under  the  law ;"  "  in  whom  we  have  redemption 
through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  according  to  the 
riches  of  his  grace."  These  and  kindred  passages  certainly 
put  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  in  entirely  different  rela- 
tions to  our  pardon  and  justification,  from  any  recognized  in 
this  Discourse.  Martyrs  may  help  us  in  our  spiritual  conflicts 
and  spiritual  growth,  but  Christ  alone  hath  reconciled  .us  unto 
God. 

So  hostile  is  Dr.  Bellows  to  the  system,  which  he  always 
calls  "  Calvinistic,"  so  deep-rooted  is  his  prejudice  against  it, 
that  he  says  that  Bomanism  is  '*  a  princely  and  magnificent  the- 
ology" in  comparison  with  it.  **  I  say,  advisedly,  that  if  Pro- 
testantism endorses  the  vulgar  notion  of  a  God-cursed  world — 
a  fallen  mce — a  commercisd  attonement — a  doomed  and  hell- 
devoted  hunumity — a  mysterians  conversion — a  church,  which 
is  a  sort  of  life-boat,  hanging  around  a  wreck,  that  may  carry 
off  a  few  women  and  selfishly-affrighted  men,  leaving  the 
bolder,  braver,  larger  proportion  to  go  down  with  the  ship ;  if 
Urn  be  the  sum  and  substance  of  religion  ....  then,  it  is  not 
80  true  to  human  nature,  its  wants  and  woes,  its  various  and 
ifold  tastes,  talents^  and  fsusulties,  as  the  old  Catholic  ays- 
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tern ;  and  that,  instead  of  trembling  at  the  growth  and  prospects 
of  Bomanism  in  this  conntry,  we  shonld  more  reasonably  re- 
joice in  its  triumphs,  as  the  worthier  occupant  of  the  confi- 
dence and  aflFection  of  the  people."  (P.  165.)  Did  the  writer 
really  weigh  what  he  has  here  stated  ?  Each  clause  admits  of 
criticism  ;  the  misconceptions  are  as  numerous  as  the  phrases. 
Does  he  not  himself  believe  in  a  "  fallen  race"  ?  Who  be- 
lieves in  '*  a  commercial  atonement"  ?  If  humanity  be  fallen, 
is  it  not  "doomed  and  hell-devoted,"  without  grace?  Can 
conversion  be  other  than  "  mysterious"  t  Is  not  the  Church 
"  a  life-boat"  hanging  round  "  a  wreck"  t  Who  believes  that 
only  "a  few  women  and  selfishly-affrighted  men"  are  carried 
off?  And  who  holds,  that  "the  sum  and  substance  of  religion" 
is  found  in  such  caricatures  ?  And  then,  as  to  the  Eomau  Catho- 
lic church ;  by  going  into  it,  will  he  escape  any  one  of  the  dog- 
mas, which  he  so  scornfully  repudiates  ?  Does  not  that  Church 
hold,  as  strictly  as  the  Calvinist,  and  in  a  more  "  vulgar"  form, 
to  the  idea  of  a  ^*  God-cursed  world,"  "  a  fallen  race,"  an  aton- 
ing sacrifice,  a  "doomed  humanity,"  and  that  the  church  is  only 
the  only  "  life-boat,"  and  that  conversion  is  "  mysterious"  ? 
And  does  it  not,  besides  all  this,  hold  to  sacramental  grace,  and 
episcopal  succession,  and  auricular  confession,  and  penances, 
and  masses  for  souls,  and  purgatory,  and  papal  supremacy 
and  infallibility,  and  that  out  of  its  pale  there  is  no  salvation  ? 
Does  it  not  trample  on  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  is  it  not 
the  foe  of  that  free  speech  which  allows  Dr.  Bellows  to  say 
snch  things?  If  he  went  into  that  communion,  how  much 
longer  could  he  talk  as  openly  as  he  does  now  ?  What  would 
he  gain  by  exchanging  the  Calvinism,  that  has  been  at  the  root 
of  our  civil  liberties,  for  the  Romanism  which  denounces  free 
speech,  and  a  free  press,  and  especially  all  Unitarian  heresies  ? 
Did  Dr.  Bellows  speak  **  advisedly,"  when  he  wrote  that 
sentence  ? 

There  are  other  points  in  these  Discourses  on  which  we  in- 
tended to  have  made  some  comments.  It  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  show  manifold  apparent  inconsistencies  in  one  who 
writes  so  strongly,  so  earnestly,  and  who  is  striving  so  reso- 
lutely to  hold  fast  somewhere  and  to  something,  in  the  midst 
of  such  contending  infiuences.    He  feels  the  full  force  of  the 
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antagonisms,  without  being  able  to  suggest  any  reconciliation. 
His  strongest  arguments  and  deepest  convictions  are  all  a  re- 
volt against  Unitarianism  as  it  has  been,  and  an  anticipation 
of  something  very  different  in  future ;  but  strong  ties,  and 
a  strong  will  keep  him  for  the  present  moored,  though  in  the 
midst  of  a  storm.  He  feels  deeply  that  historical  Unitarianism 
has  been  sundered  from  the  progressive  history  of  Christ's 
Church  ;  that  it  is  and  has  been  outside  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  that  church,  separated  from  its  theology  and  from  its 
proper  life.  And  he  knows  that  this  state  of  things  can- 
not continue ;  and  thus  his  justification  of  Unitarianism  has 
chief  respect  to  the  past  He  views  it  there  as  a  necessary 
outgrowth  of  the  Protestant  principles  of  the  rights  of  reason 
and  of  free  inquiry.  But  he  here  confounds,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
Protestuitism  as  a  religious  movement,  as  a  progress  of  the 
Church,  with  Protestantism  in  its  relations  to  civil  history  and 
intellectual  activity.  As  a  religious  movement  Protestantism 
is  unintelligible  when  cut  loose  from  the  Bible,  and  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Incarnation,  Depravity,  Begeneiv 
ation,  and  Justification  by  Faith  alone.  These  are  its  heart 
and  soul,  and  the  rights  of  reason  and  of  private  judgment  are 
but  its  exterior  form.  And  just  so  £bu:  as  Unitarianism  has 
abandoned  these  doctrines,  and  substituted  natural  religion 
and  natural  ethics  for  them,  just  so  far  it  has  departed  from 
the  true  genius  of  Protestantism,  as  a  religious  reformation ; 
and  just  so  fsLT  its  results  are  merely  negative,  and  have  not 
contributed  to,  but  rather  hindered,  the  real  progress  of  vital 
Christianity.  Of  course,  then,  we  think  that  the  fruits  with 
which  it  will  return,  if  it  does,  into  the  main  body  of  the 
Church,  will  be  fruits  meet  for  repentance.  Unconsciously, 
too.  Dr.  Bellows  exaggerates  the  value  and  importance  of  this 
Unitarian  movement  in  relation  to  Christendom.  To  those 
who  are  outside  of  their  pale,  the  first  emotion  is  one  of  sur- 
prise at  finding  (in  the  Sequel)^  that  the  audience  of  All  Souls' 
CSiurch  "represents:"  1.  "The  Independent  Congregation 
spd  Church"  itself,  there  congregated ;  2.  "  The  Unitarian 
Itenomination ;  3.  The  Protestant  world ;  4.  The  Nineteenth 
jCentnry  and  this  New  Country."    This  may  all  be  very  true, 
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and  eonsonant  with  the  name  of  the  chnrch  (*^  All  SouIb'  ") ;/ 
and  it  is  in  hannony  with  the  philosophical  tendency  of  view- 
ing each  particular  thing  in  its  connections  with  the  universe. 
But,  practically,  we  suppose  that  the  same  thing  might  be  said, 
with  equal  philosophical  justice,  of  one  or  two  hundred  other 
congregations  in  Uie  city  of  Kew-York.  Learning,  thought, 
literature,  culture  and  wealth,  high  social  position  and  moral 
aspirations,  are  undoubtedly  found  now,  as  formerly,  among 
the  Unitariaiffl ;  but  not  at  all  now  in  preponderance,  even  in 
New  England.  As  a  denomination,  Unitarianism  has  been 
steadily  losing,  in  relative  importance,  for  the  last  twenty 
years.  It  may  console  itself  by  the  reflection,  that  others  are 
adopting  its  principles ;  we  may  also  comfort  ourselves  with 
the  thought  tiiat  its  leaders  are  abandoning  so  many  of  its  old 
positions,  and  taking  up  new  weapons,  both  defensive  and 
oflensive. 

There  are  not  wanting  indications  that  the  controversy  as  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  Trinity,  Depravity,  and  the  Atone- 
ment, is  to  be  revived.  The  defection  of  Dr.  Huntington  has 
already  called  out  several  earnest  criticisms.  Some  of  these 
have  been  written,  apparently,  under  the  influence  of  strong 
personal  feelings.  They  attack  his  sermon  on  the  Trinity  upon 
ezegetical  and  historical  and  verbal  grounds ;  but  in  doing  tjiis, 
some  of  the  writers  make  such  concessions  as  indicate  a  very 
different  stylo  of  thought  from  that  shown  in  the  controversy 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  The  Unitarians  have  collected  in 
volumes  scraps  of  orthodox  concessions;  the  same  thing 
might  be  done  with  their  recent  literature.  It  is  evident  that 
the  philosophical  basis  of  the  Unitarianism  of  to-day  is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  its  leaders  in  the  flrst  quarter  of  the  cen- 
tury. Thus  the  critic  in  the  ChrUUcm,  Exammer  says :  "  In 
our  comments  upon  it  [Dr.  Huntington's  Sermon]  we  wish  it 
understood  once  for  all,  that  we  are  not  arguing  against  the 
Trinity  as  conceived  by  the  early  Church,  and  exprested  in 
the  so-called  Apostles'  Creed."  "  A  triad  of  Christian  sanc- 
tities— ^Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost — is  one  thing ;  the  doc- 
trine of  Tripersonality,  whether  true  or  false,  is  another  and  a 
very  different  thing."    In  a  note,  the  writer  says  that  he  uses 
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'  the  word  "  TWnity"  in  "  deference  to  ecclesiaatical  onstom  to  da- 
note  tlje  aboriginal  Christian  doctrine  of  Father,  Son,  and  H0I7 
GboBt,"  and  adds,  "  tliat  the  nnirersal  prevalence  of  the  doc- 
trine itself  in  the  early  Cbnrch  is  patent  to  every  Btndent  of 
ecclesiastical  bistory."  "  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  *  Unitft- 
rians '  of  a  former  generation  were  led  by  their  needful  and 
timely  protest  against  Trinitarian  dogmatism  into  a  position  of 
seeming  hostility,  and,  in  some  cases,  of  real  indifference  to 
this  doctrine."  The  same  article,  while  contending  that  the 
Tripersonal  doctrine  is  not  found  in  the  New  Testament,  also 
says :  "  With  the  notion  itself— the  Athanaeian  conception  of 
the  Godhead — ^we  have  no  qnarreh  As  an  article  of  specula- 
tive philosophy,  we  have  not  only  no  objection  to  it,  bnt  are 
willing  to  confess  a  speculative  leaning  towards  it."  This  is 
another  iUnstration  of  one  of  Br.  Huntington's  statementB, 
that  **  the  ascendant  school  of  philosophic^  thonght  to-day  is 
nneqnivocally  Trinitarian,"  alUioagh  the  same  article  says, 
"that  the  and&ci^  of  this  statement  is  too  comical  for  serions 
discussion." 

As  another  indication  of  this  tendency  to  dissolving  views, 
we  notice  a  letter  going  the  rounds  of  the  newspapers,  written 
hj  Bev,  O.  B.  Frothingham,  in  reply  to  the  call  of  a  new  so- 
dety  in  Kew  York  to  be  their  pastor,  in  which  they  style 
themselves  the  "Third  Unitarian  Chnrcb."  He  objects  to 
this,  in  part  on  the  ground  that  "  Unitarianiem,  is  popularly, 
and  not  nnjustly,  regarded  as  a  system  of  rationalism  and  mo- 
ralism,  an  intellectual  system,  critical  and  perceptive."  This, 
he  says,  does  not  correctly  designate  the  "Liberal  Christians 
ot  the  New  or  Spiritual  School."  "  We  ought  by  this  time  to 
make  it  [Christianity]  large  enough  to  embrace  Unitarians  and 
Univerealists,  friends  and  '  Oome-outers,'  in  the  same  walls  of 
ironhip  and  teaching."  This  term  "Liberal"  is  certuuly  an 
a^t  andsnfficieittirfiww  to-cov^r  a>n|nltitade  of  opinions. 

We  might  easily  multiply  inetances  of  the  eaiite  kind,  for 
hardly  a  Unitarian  book  or  periodicul  is  published  withoot 
Bimilar  cnliciems  of  their  past  history,  and  indefinite  propheciea 
of  n  di^Ti^ront  future.  Many  old  prejudices,  which  n'LTO  taken 
It  as  lirst  truths  is  the  tixaea  of  their  fathers,  arc  now  de> 
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liberately  abandoned.  Yet  we  would  not  over-estimate  either 
the  intrinsic  importance  or  the  implied  concessions  of  these 
changes.  They  do  not  show  that  these  writers  are  orthodox, 
in  some  cases  they  even  imply  a  farther  remove  from  ortho- 
doxy than  the  old  positions.  But  they  do  indicate,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  a  change  in  the  statement  of  the  points  and 
in  the  method  of  controversy.  They  prove  that  an  entirely 
different  style  of  philosophy,  a  different  and  more  liberal 
mode  of  judging  the  accredited  formulas  of  the  Church,  and 
even  a  different  mode  of  interpreting  Scripture,  have  been 
silently  making  their  way  in  the  Unitarian  body. 

The  TJnitarianism  of  thirty  and  forty  years  ago  was  gene- 
rally, in  speculation,  upon  the  basis  of  the  philosophy  of  com- 
mon-sense and  of  natural  ethics.  While  allowing,  as  did  moat 
of  its  prominent  representatives,  a  specific  historical  revela- 
tion, recorded  in  the  Scriptures,  yet  they  subjected  its  teach- 
ings to  the  criticism  and  standard  of  what  they  called  human 
reason  and  morality,  without  any  very  accurate  definition  of 
what  was  meant  by  reason,  or  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  moral 
science.  The  truths  of  natural  religion  and  the  maxims  of 
duty  were  recognized ;  and  the  main  effort  was  to  find  these 
more  clearly  and  fully  in  the  Bible.  The  tendency  was  ra- 
tional and  moral,  rather  than  strictly  religious ;  and  it  was 
aided,  though  not  initiated,  by  some  New  England  specula- 
tions as  to  the  nature  of  virtue  and  the  natural  ability  of  man 
to  fulfill  the  moral  law,  taken  out  of  their  proper  connections 
and  limitations  in  the  orthodox  system.  That  God  is  one,  and 
one  Person ;  that,  as  Dr.  Bellows  satirizes  it,  "  it  is  very  good 
to  be  good,  and  very  amiable  to  be  amiable,  and  very  happy 
to  be  happy,"  and  that  man  can  and  ought  to  be  virtuous,  and 
if  he  is  not,  that  he  ought  to  be  punished  more  or  less ;  that  if 
he  sins  a  good  God  will  naturally  and  readily  forgive  him  if  he 
will  only  repent,  and  that  he  ought  to  repent ;  these,  and  kin- 
dred positions  were  held  and  preached,  perhaps  as  earnestly 
and  eloquently  as  they  could  be.  That  Christ  was  a  kind  of 
second  God,  that  he  is  to  be  obeyed  and  loved,  and  that  in 
some  way  his  life  and  death  had  some  important  connection 
with  our  being  reconciled  to  God,  was  not  denied.    But  at  the 
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same  time  the  reenrrecdon  of  Christ  was  more  fondly  dwelt 
upon  than  hia  death,  and  next  to  the  Dignity  of  Hnman  Na- 
I  tnre,  and  God  as  Father,  the  Kesutrection  has  perhaps  been 
the  most  &vorite  and  inspiring  theme  of  the  most  eloquent 
Unitarian  disconises.  Bat  the  Trinity,  it  was  declared,  espe- 
cially in  the  Atbanaaian  Creed,  involved,  if  not  mathematical, 
yet  absolute  contradictions ;  the  locamation  implied  a  Tuii<ai 
of  entirely  opposite  and  inconsistent  qualities,  and  led  to  as 
gross  absnrdidea  as  the  doctrine  of  transnbstandatioQ ;  the 
Atonement  was  atterly  contradictory  to  the  first  principleB  at 
that  justice  which  the  orthodox  said  that  it  satisfied ;  total  de- 
pravity did  dishonor  to  both  Ood  and  maa;  and  Regeneration 
consisted  in  moral  improvement,  and  not  in  a  myeterions  new 
birth  of  the  human  sonl  in  the  divine  likeness.  Sat  such  mild 
affirmations  and  strong  negatives  could  not  long  satisfy  their 
most  earnest  and  thoughtful  preachers,  and  accordingly  Ever> 
ett,  Sparks,  Bancroft,  Emerson,  Bipley,  and  many  others, 
abandoned  the  pnlpit  for  more  congenial  work,  under  the  in- 
fluence and  pressure,  in  part,  of  a  philosophical  system,  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  led  to  the  original  ITnitariauism. 
This  change  began  about  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Cole- 
ridge was  studied,  Cousin  translated,  German  philosophy  im- 
ported, and  historical  criticism  applied  in  a  wider  and  more  gen- 
erous spirit  It  was  unexpectedly  discovered  that  the  principlst 
of  common-sense  and  natural  ethics  could  not  explain  eveiy 
thing ;  that  they  could  not  satisfactorily  account  even  for  what 
Is  is  the  mind,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Bible  and  the  religious 
history  of  mankind.  Beligion  began  to  be  distingui^ed  from 
ethics,  jnat  as  it  happened  with  the  Gemaan  rationalism,  when 
Schleiermacher  opened  his  fruitful  career.  The  new  phase  of 
thoQ^t  was  o^ed  Transcendentalism.  Dr.  Norton  and  (the 
than  fier.)  Qeorge  Bipley  had  a  fierce  battle  about  it    Emer- 

IBon  liftd  already  abandoTictl  the  sermon  for  the  essay,  and  re- 
tired to  tlio  conimutiion  of  iiatnn  and  the  world  of  ideaa. 
Theodora  Parker  reprodut^^ed  the  criticism  of  Btrauss,  with  a 
foigned  sadnoss,  and  flhowei]  to  bolder  minds  what  natural 
reason  and  cooscienoo  would  lead  men  to ;  of  coarse  he  was 
left  to  himself,  the  only  foffu  of  ban  Rtill  retained.    Stowdscmi 
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tried  Unitarianism  for  a  few  months,  and  ended  by  writing  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Channing  npon  the  Eternal  Generation  of  the 
Son.  New  learning  and  speculations  have  got  hold  of  the 
CArisiian  JEaoaminerf  and  the  North  American  is  conducted  in 
a  ^^  liberal  spirit,"  which  no  longer  means,  as  once  it  did,  op* 
position  to  orthodoxy.  And  in  fact  it  has  come  to  be  a  favor^ 
ite  way  of  praising  a  Unitarian  discourse,  to  say  that  you  could 
hardly  tell  that  the  preacher  was  not  orthodox. 

In  the  sphere  of  doctrines  this  change  was  indicated  chiefly 
in  the  mode  in  which  the  Divine  nature  began  to  be  spoken  of 
in  relation  to  humanity.     The  abstract  sundering  of  divinity 
and  humanity,  the  conception  of  God  as  merely  outside  of, 
and  apart  from,  humanity,  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
And  the  notion  of  a  mere  uni-personality  is  also  relaxing  its 
hold  upon  the  imagination,  where  it  was  once  so  firmly  fixed. 
He  Arian  view  of  Christ  is  consequently  given  up  by  the 
ripest  thinkers;  such  a  second  deity,  who  mnst  be  called 
divine,  but  who  is  not  truly  so,  cannot  long  be  thought  about 
as  a  real  person  by  consistent  and  logical  minds.    Sabellian- 
ism,  which  in  this  respect  is  the  opposite  of  Arianism,  has  an 
increased  number  of  advocates.    And  a  liking  is  even  avowed 
by  some  for  the  Trinity,  as  a  philosophical  speculation.    This 
change  was  indicated  in  the  most  significant  manner  in  the 
historical  discourse  of  Hon.  George  Bancroft,  which  about  six 
years  ago  elicited  so  much  discussion.    Here  it  is  distinctly 
asserted  that  "  the  truth  of  the  Triune  God  dwells  in  every 
system  of  thought  that  can  pretend  to  vitality ;"  that  "  the 
idea  of  an  Incarnate  God  carried  peace  into  the  bosom  of  man- 
kind ;"  that  "  from  the  time  that  this  truth  of  the  Triune  God 
was  clearly  announced,  he  was  no  longer  dimly  conceived  as  a 
shadowy  causality,"  but  *'  appeared  as  goodness  itself,  incarnate 
and  interceding,  redeeming  and  inspiring,"  '^  the  infinite  cause, 
the  infinite  mediator,  the  infinite  in  and  with  the  universe  as 
the  paraclete  and  comforter."    Arianism,  too,  was  here  de- 
clared to  be  an  attempt  ^'  to  paganize  Christianity,"  and  the 
triumph  of  Athanasius  was  interpreted  as  the  triumph  of  "  rea- 
son" over  "the  party  of  superstition."      Many  among  the 
were  then  scandalized  at  these  statements,  for  they 
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Kad  not  began  to  see  and  know^  whither  their  own  tendencies 
were  carrying  them ;  bnt  some,  who*  reproached  this  distin- 
gaished  historian  six  years  ago,  are  now  ready  to  avow  similar 
opinions.  Others,  again,  who  deny  that  the  Incarnation  and 
IMnity  are  in  the  New  Testament  seem  qnite  fond  of  them  as 
philosophical  speculations.  With  several,  the  only  remaining 
difficulty  would  appear  to  be  about  the  application  of  the  word 
"  Person,"  and  its  metaphysical  definition.  One  writer,  who 
is  considered  in  some  sort  a  representative  of  die  Unitarian 
Association,  has  recently  said,  in  substance,  that  he  has  litde 
or  no  objection  to  such  a  Trinity  as  is  taught  in  the  writings 
of  Moses  Stuart,  Dr.  Bushnell,  and  Jeremy  Taylor. 

As  far,  then,  as  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  Incarnation,  and 
even  the  Trinity,  are  concerned,  the  old  Unitarian  system  is 
losing  its  hold.  Equally  so  is  it  in  respect  to  the  outward  forms 
and  rites  of  the  Church  in  worship.  Here,  as  we  have  seen, 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  towards  a  liturgy  and  ritual,  and  to 
reinstating  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  in  something  of  their 
old  significancy. 

Not  less  marked  is  the  re^tion  in  relation  to  morals  as  com- 
pared with  religion.  None  of  these  more  advanced  ^linkers 
hold  the  merely  ethical  system  of  religion  with  any  thing  like 
the  definiteness  and  tenacity  with  which  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained ;  in  insisting  upon  the  necessity  of  Divine  influence,  and 
upon  a  specific  religious,  as  distinguished  from  a  merely  moral 
element,  many  of  them,  in  theory,  are  even  far  in  advance  of 
some  thinkers  who  are  reputed  orthodox.  They  do  not  press 
natural  ability,  and  the  theory  of  moral  government,  and  the 
abstract  definitions  of  virtne  and  vice  as  consisting  merely  in 
volitions  or  exercises,  into  extreme  and  unscriptural  forms. 
Bepentance,  without  grace,  merely  in  the  use  of  natural  ability, 
they  would  concede  to  be  inconceivable,  and  subversive  of  the 
very  idea  of  a  religious-  state  of  mind.  This  is  the  case  with 
both  Dr.  Osgood  and  Dr.  Bellows ;  however  iar  they  may  still  be 
from  evangelical  formulas,  they  have  at  least  thought  and  felt 
bisyond  the  metes  and  bounds  of  a  system  of  theology,  which 

es  its  constractive  ideas  and  its  shaping  influence  from  the 
ain  of  ethics,  and  which  frames  all  its  definiticMiB  in  accord- 
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nee  with  an  abstract  theory  of  moral  govemment  Neither 
of  them  would  imagine  for  a  moment  that,  by  an  assamed 
power  to  the  contrary,  and  by  making  happiness  the  spring 
tnd  end  of  moral  agency,  and  by  resolving  all  virtue  and  vice 
into  mere  exercises,  they  were  very  far  advanced  in  either  the 
theoretical  or  practical  part  of  theology,  and  had  the  only 
basis  for  a  theodicy. 

And  this  may  serve  to  ^ve  a  useful  hint  as  to  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  Unitarian  objections,  and  reconciling 
them,  if  we  tiy  to  do  so,  with  the  orthodox  system.  Their  objec- 
tions have  sometimes  led  orthodox  writers  to  lower  the  tone  of 
their  system ;  the  doctrines  of  sin,  regeneration,  and  atone- 
ment, and  even  the  Trinity,  have  now  and  then  been  softened 
down.  The  divine  side  of  theology  has  been  lowered,  and  ips 
human  side  emphasized,  so  as  to  act  upon  those  without  But 
just  in  proportion  as  any  Unitarians  are  ever  found  approx- 
imating to  the  orthodox  system,  in  that  same  proportion  it  will 
be  found,  that  they  cast  off  these  innovations.  No  theory  of 
power  to  the  contrary,  or  of  moral  government,  ever  turned  one 
of  them  from  the  error  of  his  ways.  The  grand  and  mysterious 
truths  and  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system  alone  have  such 
power  or  influence. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  however,  with  all  these  apparent 
approximations  to  orthodox  views,  and  softening  of  the  rigor  of 
the  old  Unitarian  notions,  there  is  still  one  point,  in  which  the 
opposition  of  these  divines  to  the -orthodox  system  is  almost 
unabated ;  and  that  is,  in  relation  to  the  atoning  sacrifice 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  it  is  natural,  it  is,  we  had 
almost  said,  necessary  that  this  should  be  so ;  for  to  concede 
this,  is  the  total  renunciation  of  Unitarian  belief  and  fellow- 
ship, as  distinct  from  the  orthodox ;  it  is  the  turning-point  in 
the  soul's  deepest  experience  and  vital  renewal.  For  this 
matter  of  religion,  after  all,  is  not  a  matter  of  formulas  or  of 
reflection ;  it  is  the  soul's  deepest  experience  in  relation  to  its 
profoundest  wants  and  needs.  A  man  may  hold  to  the  Incar- 
nation intellectually,  and  to  the  Trinity  philosophically,  and 
believe  in  divine  influence,  and  like  the  external  order  and 
•ervices  of  the  Church,  and  wish  to  have  hymns  and  prayers 
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wd  die  aaoEmmaite  fiuxly  and  M^enmly  oelebratod;  and  lit 
nuj  tim  nnuon  wntent  in  llie  feUowehip  .of  thoee^ndia  deny 
the  Incarnatioii,  and  deny  the  IVinity,  and  insbt  npon  moraK^ 
rather  than  piety.  Bnt  when  he  comes  to  know  sin  in  all  iii 
power,  and  to  feel  its  jnet  condemnation  by  a  holy  Gk>d,  and 
when  he  receiveB  the  Lord  Jeens  as  the  one  only  sacrifice  fur 
sins,  and  believes  himself  to  be  pardoned  and  joatified  only  for 
His  sake,  so  that  he  can  truly  say,  that  there  is  no  condemna- 
tion to  them  that  are  in  Christ  Jesns ;  then,  and  then  only,  the  ^ 
last  vestige  of  Unitarianism  is  driven  from  his  soul,  for  he  it 
vitally  invited  to  Ghrist,  and  lives  the  life  he  lives  in  the  flesli 
by  &ith  in  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  ns  and  gave  himself  to 
die  for  ns. 

What  the  ultimate  influence  of  such  discussions  and  dbanges 
may  be  upon  the  Unitarians  as  a  distinct  religious  commnniooi 
it  isi  of  conree,  difficult  to  prognosticate.  If  it  be  conceded, 
tiiat  their  distinctive  teachings  and  work  have  been  rather 
negative  and  critical,  Hhan  positive  and  constructive,  then,  4j£ 
conrse,  it  is  implied  that  their  distinct  organization  is  excep- 
tional and  transitional.  The  most  thoughtful  minds  among 
them  do  not  believe,  we  suppose,  that  their  mission  is  to  propfr> 
gate  or  develop  Christianity  on  any  large  scale,  or  that  they 
will  make  the  Christian  church,  in  spite  of  its  whole  history, 
Unitarian.  Individual  societies  may  continue  for  some  time 
to  exist,  particularly  in  our  large  cities.  But  just  as  &r  as 
the  members  of  this  denomination  enter  into,  and  heartUy 
appreciate,  the  general  progressive  movement  of  the  (^irisUan 
church,  as  the  appointed  instrumentality  for  redeeming  tlie 
world  and  reforming  the  whole  of  society,  just  so  far  they  will 
feel  impelled  to  leave  the  precincts  of  a  merely  local  and 
•tKMigly  individual  movement  And  such  Discourses  and  Ad- 
drssaas  are  admirably  adapted  to  promote  this  end;  not  indeed 
by  their  direct  teacldng,  but  by  their  indirect  and  inevitable 
jnfinence.  Let  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  periodicals  accna- 
•tom  their  people  to  hear  the  words  Incarnation,  Trinity,  and 
iE^generation ;  let  tliem  be  told  often  enough  that  the  historic 
iheology  of  the  Church  on  these  points  was  substantially  tome ; 
let  them  be  exhorted  to  the  use  of  the  historic  fiurmulaa  of 
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worship  and  praise,  and  to  reverence  for  the  mysterionB  power 
of  the  sacraments;  and  then,  let  them  feel  the  renewing  breath 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  giving  repentance  for  sin  and  faith  in 
the  Lord  Jesns ;    and  it  needs  no  prophet  to  foretell  the 
resnlt    The  merely  critical  objections  of  their  teachers  to  the 
luunes  and  formulas  of  doctrine,  metaphysical  and  logical  and 
exegetical  criticisms  of  terminology,  will  have  bnt  little  effect ; 
they  will  crave  and  seize  the  substance,  and  go  where  it  can 
be  found.    The  vital  and  substantial  truths  expressed,  and  best 
expressed  in  the  grand  old  words  of  Christ's  church,  from  the 
beginning  until  now,  in  the  Incarnation  and  the  Trinity,  in 
Justification  and  Begeneration,  in  the  Church  and  its  Sacra- 
ments, in  the  Kesurrection  and  the  Judgment,  in  Heaven  and 
Hell,  these  will  shape  in  the  future,  as  they  have  shaped  in  the 
past,  the  religious  history  of  a  race,  which  became  apostate  in 
the  first  Adam,  and  finds  its  only  refuge  in  the  second  Adam, 
which  is  the  Lord  from  heaven.    And  any  theory  of  a  Coming 
Ohurch  and  of  a  Broad  Church,  which  ignores  these  vital  and 
essential  truths,  is  but  a  creation  of  the  imagination,  has  no 
root  in  Scripture  or  in  history,   and  does  not  appeal  to  the 
permanent  and  indestructible  religious  wants  of  the  human 
race. 

The  ultimate  question  to  which  the  inquiries  of  the  more 
profound  and  resolute  thinkers,  in  the  Unitarian  denomination 
and  out  of  it,  are  turning  with  increased  earnestness,  is,  doubt- 
less, that  respecting  the  Coming  Church ;  or,  rather,  what  form 
or  forms  the  one  church,  the  church  of  the  Kedeemed,  will 
assume,  so  that  it  may  still  be,  as  it  has  been,  the  most  potent 
and  shaping  power  in  the  world.  Both  the  writers  we  have 
been  reviewing  make  their  speculations  hinge  here  ;  their  dis- 
content with  the  past  and  present  is  balanced  and  allayed  by 
their  hopes  for  the  future.  Both  recognize,  too,  the  fact,  that 
a  critical  and  negative  and  rationalistic  tendency  can  never 
build  up  a  strong  and  growing  church.  Individualism,  and 
the  right  of  free  inquiry,  and  opposition  to  past  errors,  and  the 
truths  of  natural  religion,  and  the  principles  of  natural  ethics, 
are  not,  and  cannot  be,  church-building  powers  and  factors. 
And  vain,  too,  must  be  the  attempt  to  construct  a  churcb,  to 
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give  solemnity  to  its  worship,  and  life  to  its  sacraments,  and 
^ciency  to  its  preaching,  and  zeal  in  its  works  of  evangelical 
propagandism,  unless  it  is  based  on  those  doctrines  and  truths, 
which  respond  to,  and  solve,  the  highest  problems  of  hnmso 
thought  and  human  destiny;  sentimentalism  and  sesthedcB 
may  have  their  part  and  play,  if  these  other  things,  the  great 
&cts  and  dogmas,  be  presupposed.  But  without  a  knowledge 
of  sin  and  of  redemption,  all  the  arts  in  the  world,  all  that  is 
beautiful  and  fair  in  ministrations  and  ritual,  will  pass  away 
like  some  current  fsishion.  The  sacraments  of  the  church  ha^e 
no  significancy,  and  all  sasthetic  adornment  of  them  will 
be  unavailing,  when  they  are  dissociated  from  those  doctrines 
which  give  them  their  mysterious  force.  Without  the  system 
and  truths  of  grace,  no  church  can  long  abide  in  such  a  world  as 
ours ;  it  will  necessarily  be  resolved  into  some  scheme  of  social 
improvement  or  moral  reform.  Whatever  else  the  Coming 
Christ  may  be  and  do,  it  will  be  a  church  of  the  Trinity,  of  the 
Incarnation  and  of  Bedemption ;  and  it  must,  from  its  r&tj 
nature,  be  ever  doing  its  one  work  of  redeeming  men  from  the 
bondage  of  sin,  and  bringing  them  into  the  glorious  liberty  of 
the  children  of  God. 


Abt.  IV.— the  JEWISH  CHRISTIAN'S  NOTION  OF  A 

EEDEEMER. 

By  Howard  Cbosby,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

The  Hebrew  verb  goal  (Siu  )i  besides  its  ordinary  significa- 
tion of  redeeming  or  buying  back,  had  in  the  Jewish  polity 
a  peculiar  meaning,  at  once  more  specific  and  more  enlarged, 
more  specific  in  its  personal  and  more  enlarged  in  its  official 
application.  The  goel  (part.  Sw )  was  a  well-defined  person, 
and  not  any  one  who  saw  fit  to  redeem  any  thing,  and  his 
duties  were  more  than  that  of  simple  redemption,  although  his 
title  etymologically  only  pointed  to  that  duty.  Three  distinct 
(though  related)  tasks  belonged  to  him.    The/r^  was  redemjh 
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lion  proper,  and  is  thus  described  in  Lev.  xxv,  25-28.      "  If 
thy  brodier  be  waxen  poor  and  hath  sold  away  some  of  his 
possession,  and  if  any  of  his  kin  come  to  redeem  it,  then  shall 
lie  redeem  that  which  his  brother  sold.    And  if  the  man  have 
none  to  redeem  it  (Heb.  no  Chel),  and  himself  be  able  to  re- 
deem it,  then  let  Ijiim  connt  the  years  of  the  sale  thereof  and 
restore  the  overplus  nnto  the  man  to  whom  he  sold  it,  that  he 
may  return  nnto  his  possession.    But  if  he  be  not  able  to  re- 
store it  to  him,  then  that  which  he  sold  shall  remain  in  the 
hand  of  him  that  hath  bought  it  until  the  year  of  jubilee ;  and 
in  the  jubilee  it  shall  go  out,  and  he  shall  return  unto  his  pos- 
session."    In  the  same  chapter  (Lev.  xxv.  47-56),  the  same 
system  is  applied  to  the  Jew  who  had  sold  himself  into  bond- 
age.  In  these  cases,  the  land  or  the  person  was  to  be  redeemed 
by  the  Goel.    The  second  task  of  the  Goel  was  a/oenging,    A 
murderer  was  to  be  sought  by  the  murdered  man's  Goel  and 
by  him  be  put  to  death.    See  Num.  xxxv.  9-28.    In  the  19th 
verse  it  is  "  The  revenger  of  blood  (onn  Sio)  himself  shall 
slay  the  murderer."    The  Goel,  in  this  case,  had  the  full  title 
of  Goel  Haddam ;  yet  the  simple  word  Goel  was  also  here 
used,  as  in  Kum.  xxxv.  12.    In  Deut.  xix.  6,  this  law  is  again 
alnded  to.    See  also  Josh.  xx.  1-6,  and  2  Sam.  xiv.  11.    The 
ihird  task  or  duty  of  the  Goel  was  the  marriage  of  the  de- 
ceased^ 8  wife.    If  a  man  died .  childless,  the  wife  of  the  de- 
ceased could  not  marry  without  unto  a  stranger,  but  her  hus- 
band's brother  was  to  marry  her  and  raise  up  children  in  the 
name  of  his  deceased  brother.    (Deut.  xxv.  5-10.)    The  word 
"  brother"  is  here  evidently  to  be  taken  in  a  wide  sense  as 
"  kinsman,"  as  we  find  from  Ruth  iv.  1-13.    From  the  same 
reference  we  find  that  he  who  thus  married  the  widow  was 
the  Goel.    Such,  then,  were  the  three  duties  of  the  Goel,  re- 
demption, avenging,  and  marriage  of  the  widow.    While  these 
were  the  institutions  of  the  Mosaic  law,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  these  offices  existed  among  men  long  before  the 
Mosaic  law,  although  not  in  this  precise  and  consolidated 
form.    They  formed  part,  probably,  of  the  original  patriarchal 
revelation,  which  was  far  fuller  than  the  fragmentary  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Scriptures,  as  we  know  by  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and 
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die  a!liw»f  of  Job.  Wefiad^fbr 
die  vjdonr  'A  Lb  sea  Sir  to  lus  seemd  ficiu  <!mAL 
ZExriiL  ? >  ^  to  nise  «p  seed  fiir  ks  bfo&cr.*  T&ac  :&s 
eeediog  va§  doc  s  mere  kvnaii  csssom.  bvs  s  ^Sra^ 
proved  br  tbe  Lords  liiniliMiiif  at  Oiiaa*s  r^aail  s> 
children  in  lii§  btrodicr s  name  (Teise  1«>«.  TTs^  *I*uex  ^h 
dc^i.  it  becazse  tbe  dotr  of  Sbdalu  the  thizd  sco  ^ii'iaaiuU 
nutfTT  the  ciukDeas  vidov  f  rcne  WX  In  diis  case  h 
aD  J  a  brother,  who  acted  the  part  €^  Goel :  bcr  ve  acie£ 
eon&ne  the  naa^  to  brothen^  if  ve  regard  die  Jews^ 
in  the  case  of  Eoth  and  Boaz  as  anr  indieac>3B  of  dbe 
Moaic  STstem.  In  regard,  again,  to  the  cfaarac€s'C4r±ifrGid 
as  die  arenger  cf  blood,  we  mar,  perhaps,  regard  cie  ttmt 
doet  of  Moeei  fbefore  the  hiw)  in  slaving  the  EsttCssl  «» 
prenor  of  his  kinsman  as  inflneneed  bj  a  eomsKn  vawie  «i 
arenging,  carried  in  this  case  to  an  extiaordinarx  m\  \  Vn  aiia 
fiir  one  not  mmdc^ed,  but  in  danger  of  beeomic^  sx  Far 
eertaini  J,  Moks'  act  has  not  the  appearance  of  a  laere  kii 
blooded  interferenae.  There  was  a  higher  modve  az>d  a  k^ 
meaning  in  it,  as  we  see  frcHn  Stephens  aDnaon  to  it  v^d 
TiL  25^  Bot  be  this  as  it  maj,  we  know  that  the 
arenger  is  a  character  known  in  heathen  lands  and  in  aS 
and  it  mnst  be  obserred  that  his  arenging  is  not  a  grati£ 
merely,  but  a  dotr,  performed  often  where  there  is  no  g 
cation.  It  bears,  thus,  all  the  features  of  a  religious  o 
tion«  Whether  other  nati<«s  than  the  Jews  imposed  adBtr«< 
repurchasing  for  a  kinsman  a  lost  inheritance,  we  cannot  aif 
but  it  would  not  alto-  the  force  of  the  Jewish  law  and  its  tjpi 
cal  meaning,  if  this  characteristic  abo  of  the  God  were  foonc 
to  be  part  of  a  primitive  traditional  revelation.  In  die  Jewid 
lilw  tUs  matter  appears  crystallized.  The  three  duties  of  tin 
Ooel  are  seen  accnratelj  defined,  and  were  well  understood  bj 
God's  ancient  people. 

.  From  the  triple  meaning  of  the  word  Goel,  all  regardiq 
deliverance  fiom  poverty,  disgrace,  or  misfortune,  it  was  na 
toral  that  the  wend  should  be  used  generally  for  n  deliverer 
even  where  die  technical  meaning  ^  we  may  use  the  term)i 
wanting.    Bat  yet  we  must  guard  against  supposing  that  it 
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Biblical  use,  out  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  thus  general    If  the 

word  had  a  peculiar  and  important  meaning  in  the  Jewish 

law  and  mind,  it  is  probable  that  a  Jewish  prophet  would  use 

it  with  reference  to  this  specific  sense.  '  Hence,  when  we  see 

the  formula  so  often  used  by  Isaiah,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

your  Goel,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel"  (Isaiah  xliii.  14,  etc.  etc.), 

we  cannot  believe  tliat  the  prophet  speaking  thus  solemnly  of 

the  Jehovah  of  Israel  can  call  Him  a  Goel  in  any  other  than 

«o  Israelitish  sense.    He  is  the  great  spiritual  Goel.    Firsts 

He  will  restore  their  inheritance.    Secondly^  He  will  destroy 

their  enemies.     Thirdly^  He  will  marry  their  poor  widowed 

nation.    ("Thy  Maker  is  thy  Husband;  Jehovah  of  hosts  is 

His  name ;  and  thy  Ood  the  Holy  One  of  Israel."    Isaiah 

liv.  6.)     Here  is  primarily   a  reference  to  God's    position 

towards  the  Jews  in  relation  to  their  treatment  by  Babylon, 

but  secondarily,  and  chiefly,  in  relation  to  their  treatment  by 

sin. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  prophets  to  apostles.  Four  Greek  verbs, 
or  their  cognate  nouns,  are  translated  in  our  English  version  by 
redeem,^  redemption^  etc.  These  are  ^vrpoo),  dnoXvrpSG),  ayopa^w, 
and  i^ayopa^G),  The  first  {XvTpou))  occurs  (either  as  a  verb  or 
noun)  seven  times,  used  by  Luke,  Peter,  and  Paul.  The  se- 
cond (aTToXvrpScS)  occurs  (only  as  a  noun)  ten  times,  used  by 
Luke  and  Paul.  The  third  (dyopa^w)  occurs  (only  as  a  verb) 
rix  times  in  the  sense  of  redemption,  so  used  by  Paul  and  John. 
It  is  also  frequently  used  for  a  simple  purchase.  In  Rev.  v.  9, 
is  an  instance  of  the  former  use ;  and  in  Luke  xiv.  18,  is  an 
instance  of  the  latter  use.  The  fourth  {i^ayopa^iS)  occurs  (only 
as  a  verb)  four  times,  used  by  Paul  alone.  Three  times  our 
translators  have  rendered  dyopa^o)  by  the  verb  "  buy,"  where 
they  would  have  been  as  much  justified  in  making  it  "  redeem," 
as  in  Kev.  v.  9.  These  three  places  are,  1  Cor.  vi.  20  and  vii.  23 ; 
"  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,"  and  2  Pet.  ii.  1,  "  The  Lord  that 
bought  them."  There  is  still  another  word  rendered  by  "  pur- 
chase" which  is  used  three  times  in  the  New  Testament,  and  may 
be  considered  as  synonymous  with  the  four  mentioned  above. 
This  is  TTepiTToieG),  found  in  Acts  xx.  28,  Eph.  i.  14,  and  1  Pet 
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I.  JtMu*.  Aa  JfrmiTii  'cat  tfn  rewtorer  yf  :Ju  la&t  inJitrii^ue. 
The  pi'Tt^'ffarai  ?tm  .>f  boliiu^  had  '>ocs  be&i  aijoTed  hr 
mm.  'Hie  rrniTr  had  beei  j:v«l  a>  aim  In  ice.  widi  power  ta 
wQ.  bat  ■mjii  wandii^  not  :o  ^eiL  Man  r«eosiiizeti  die  powir 
bnt  not  the  wnrmniz.  and.  jWling  ais  birrfarisss.  be«sise  aa 
exile  ^m  mizh.  iimni:e  Li>Te  stood  oiuside  the  waU  "f  Hdoi 
and  2B.ve  die  vanderer  Hijoe  oa  Iiia  ^nide.  From,  ifaas  momoit 
HMD  eoaid  <iiacem  die  mtlinea  yf  a  z^stonxdou.  Mnt  at-nisl^ 
but  becoming  mom  iisnnct  jb  ae  prnceetied  iown  die  a^ea. 
jmeiiace  aod  uTomi^a.  priest  jjid  propiiec  ir^x  ^eattered  ligoia 
alntig  'h«  lynlitr'^  iT^aU.  imcil  rhev  Tefe  ooaceQttateQ  and  'nrrrni- 
ied  in  :iie  Sinaitic  irgsnizatlon.  :ormin^  die  Av^ine  zo  di« 
CrotB,  Here  vaa  the  oennal  ^^nn  Tfaoae  RLy«  aad  :t>ached  dta 
sales  of  die  rbisal^n  Paradiae.  Hoe  was  dia  Bedeeai«-.  du 
GoeL  Hiae  man  reeeir^  not  niil  pcneauon  >t'  ilie  Icec  inb^ 
iiBiiee.  but  was  presenied  ^tb  Ls  ^axnest  -w^aJLv — >be  ^ift 
■it  die  Spirit.  -Tbe-iav.rt'  .-Btiefflpti.}n"'  '//«ipB  isnAL-T)i,.*w«r) 
738  sSiU  in  die  nmire.  bat  man'^  Tiieht  and  ntle  :a  liid  ''MT 
estate  vas  now  ^eaied  bv  :h«  i^Feot  'loet.  too  jad  poictiawd 
ft  tbr  bim. 

SiuUoBk.  Sin  Iiad  iiain  die  :^ce.  1x  .a,j  ^eit^rine  in  ita 
blood.  linmediateiT  an  avenger  an^ae  and  >ei;an  bis  pntsnis 
il'die  mnnicTBT,  He  roiloved  "i'ti  <>ver  Tnoantaia  ;uid  vailej*, 
by  land  and  sea.  He  atnick  bim.  :n  bia  bannta  •^i  natore  and 
ietsaaiitT.  He  amote  bim  attain  in  bis  'iav-ema  -yi  piuIoaoplLj. 
BItiw  tbilowed  biow  as  :tie  mrnmin  pnrsaed  bia  rortnoas  conzsfc 
Hie  monster.  stiQ  =crone.  eroded  ;he  :'all  .TUsp  of  bia  persiateot 
i>e.  And  to  :he  wond^ml  paisnit  •xattnnea  jec  Cbriu.  dw 
■loeL  is  batri  ^pi>n  die  beeis  >!*  ilo.  He  baa  ■lean  bim  a  nii^F- 
:ai  blow.  ■*  ".jn^eance  ia  mine."  be  tr.ea.  And  ^ains  mi 
earth  and  -Biou  in  beaven  J'.'ia  in  rhe  -boat  -i  "Hctorr,  -rboee 
piedee  :a  Tritten  :o  "heir  'wn  - ieiiverarce. 

iiad  .ibandoned  "be  -infoi  •nacan.  bat  in  drrst  iie  iiaa  united 
'nimaeif  ai^ain  :o  die  ;br?aken  -ne^  Christ  raises  is  'ibildren 
to  iTod.  who  ree^ve  :he  adoption,  erei  die  redenpdon  <)t'  die 
bodv  tviiAaur.  -rifw  isaAvrpHov*  rvi  limmrvr).    -^  God  aent  fititlt 
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his  Son  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law,  that  we 
might  receive  the  adoption  of  sons"  (Iva  rov^  inb  vSfiov  i^ayopAatf^ 
Iva  rffv  vloOeaiav  dnoXdpc^fuv), 

Now  let  us  note  the  two  qualifications  necessary  for  our 
spiritual  GoeL 

1.  He  must  be  rich  enough  to  purchase  back  the  inherit- 
ance, strong  enough  to  destroy  the  murderer,  and  high  enough 
in  rank  to  take  the  place  of  the  former  husband.  Christ  then 
must  he  Gad.  Man  is  bankrupt  and  cannot  buy  the  lost  estate. 
Man  is  murdered,  and  cannot,  therefore,  be  his  own  avenger. 
And  God  was  the  first  husband — who  but  God  can  take  God's 
place? 

2.  He  must  be  a  kinsman,  full  of  sympathy  for  the  impover- 
ished, the  smitten,  the  lost,  for  the  Goel  was  no  stranger.  In- 
deed the  word,  originally  signifying  ^^  a  redeemer,"  became 
synonymous  with  kinsman.  (See  Ruth  iv.  1,  3,  etc.)  Christy 
then^  must  he  tnan.  He  '^  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us,"  and  is  ^'  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities." 

Such  must  have  been  the  Jewish  Christian's  view  of  Jesus 
as  the  Redeemer,  combining  in  himself  the  Divine  and  Ihe 
human.  The  very  name,  seen  through  the  glass  of  Jewish  law 
and  Jewish  usage,  showed  the  Son  of  God  to  be  the  Son  of 
man.  And  may  we  not  suppose  that  some  such  view  of  the 
God-man  opened  before  the  eyes  of  ancient  Job  when  he  ex- 
claimed :  "  I  know  that  my  redeemer  (Goel)  liveth  and  at  last 
shall  stand  upon  the  earth.  After  they  shall  have  destroyed 
my  body  this  shall  be,  yet  in  my  flesh  I  shall  see  God,  whom 
I  shall  see  for  myself,  and  mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  he  no 
stranger  (but  a  kinsman).  My  heart  pines  within  me  with 
desire  for  this !"  (Job.  xix.  25-27). 
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Art.  v.— the  ALLEGED  PROGRESS  IN  THEQLOGY. , 

By  Rev.  Dorub  Clark,  Waltham,  Muss. 

It  has  come  to  be  a  matter  of  frequent  remark,  that  we  live 
in  an  age  of  great  progress  in  theology,  and  that  similar  pro- 
gress is  hereafter  to  be  expected.  It  is  time  to  examine  this 
impression,  that  we  may  ascertain  what  elements  in  it  are  true, 
and  what  are  false,  so  that  we  may  know  whether  we  are  tend- 
ing towards  views  of  Scriptural  truth  which  are  really  more 
intelligent  and  sound,  or  abandoning  those  which  are  correct 
for  those  which  are  doubtful  and  erroneous.  If  we  mistake 
not,  this  opinion  is  held  by  many  of  the  younger  clergy  of  the 
present  day,  but  is  not  concurred  in,  to  much  extent,  by  the 
middle-aged  and  older  members  of  the  clerical  profession,  or 
by  the  churches.  Quite  recently  we  propounded  the  question 
to  a  young  pastor  of  more  than  average  intelligence,  and  his 
prompt  reply  was,  that  he  believed  that  "  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  theology  even  within  the  last  ten  yea/rsP  We 
deem  it  safe  then  to  assume,  that  this  impression  is  quite  cur- 
rent among  us ;  and  as  Bacon  long  ago  remarked,  that  the 
principles  of  the  young  men  of  a  nation  decide  its  destiny,  so 
this  opinion  of  our  young  theologians  may  lead  to  results  which 
will  seriously  affect  the  best  interests  of  the  churches.  While 
we  heartily  abjure  that  spirit  of  heresy-hunting  which  seeks 
to  promote  groundless  divisions,  or  which  would  subserve 
mere  partisan  interests,  we  hold  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  Zion  to  "  contend  earnestly,"  and  yet  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel,  '*  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints," — a 
"  faith  "  which  was  as  perfect  when  it  was  ^'  delivered"  as  it  is 
now,  or  ever  will  be,  under  the  highest  culture  which  hu- 
manity will  attain.  Alexander  Hamilton  profoundly  said,  that 
"jealousy  is  often  the  surest  proof  of  strong  attachment." 
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There  are  at  least  four  distinct  grotrnds  on  which  the  opinion 
now  under  consideration  is  based,  and  to  which  it  may  be  well 
briefly  to  advert,  before  we  enter  npon  the  examination  of  the 
subject  itself. 

1.  The  great  frequency  with  which  the  remark  of  John 
Bobinson  is  quoted  from  his  valedictory  address  to  the  Pil- 
grims at  Delfl  Haven,  that  he  was  confident  ^^  God  had  more 
light  in  his  Word  which  he  would  cause  to  break  forth,"  indi- 
cates that  this  has  had  no  little  influence  in  diffusing,  if  not 
creating,  the  impression  to  ^hich  we  refer.  This  remark  of 
Bobinson,  it  should  be  remembered,  however,  had,  probably, 
exclusive  reference  to  points  of  church  order  and  liberty  <^ 
conscience — questions  which  at  that  time  were  warmly  dis- 
cussed, and  not  to  the  central  truths  of  dogmatic  theology. 
It  was  not  difference  of  opinion  upon  those  truths,  which  sepa- 
rated the  Puritans  from  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
or  sent  them  to  Leyden,  or  brought  them  to  Plymouth.  Bob- 
inson, Goodwin,  Owen,  and  their  compeers  among  the  Inde- 
pendents, heartily  held  the  doctrines  of  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  even  those  of  the  Thirty-Kine  Articles.  Bobin- 
Bon's  celebrated  remark  has,  therefore,  no  relevancy  to  the 
subject  before  us. 

2.  The  progress  which  has  been  made,  in  past  ages,  in  the 
construction  of  creeds,  has  also  had  its  influence.  Though 
Augustine  held  many  of  the  doctrines  which  we  hold,  they 
have,  since  his  day,  been  digested  into  more  systematic  and 
scientific  forms.  The  Kicene  Creed,  as  compared  with  the 
Apostles'  Creed,  shows  great  advance  in  a  formal  statement  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  Augsburg  Confiession,  drawn  up  by 
Luther  and  Melancthon,  in  1530,  was  another  step  of  progress 
particularly  in  relation  to  the  real  substitution,-  and  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  and  the  necessity,  freeness,  and  efficacy  of 
divine  grace.  The  Synod  of  Dort,  in  1619,  defined,  with  still 
greater  accuracy,  tjie  important  difference  between  the  doc- 
trines of  Calvinism  and  Arminianism ;  and,  finally,  the  West- 
minster Assembly,  in  1643,  formed  a  Confession  of  Faith, 
which,  for  comprehensiveness,  symmetry  and  soundness,  had 
never  been  equalled,  and  which  {las  scarcely  been  improved, 
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in  the  slightest  particular,  to  the  present  time.  The  Cam- 
bridge Platform  in  1648,  the  Savoy  Confession,  in  1658,  the 
Boston  Confession  in  1680,  and  the  Saybrook  Platform  in  1708, 
are,  with  bnt  a  few  quite  unimportant  exceptions,  mere  re- 
affirmations, and  in  almost  ijpsissimis  verbis^  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Westminster  Confession.  Edwards  and  Bellamy,  Hopkins 
and  Dwight,  Neander  and  Olshausen,  have  made  scarcely  any 
perceptible  progress  byond  the  wonderful  general  accuracy  of 
the  Westminster  Confession ;  and  to-day,  there  is  no  creed 
in  Old  or  New  England,  which  is  so  well  known,  or  regarded 
as  of  so  high  authority,  or  is  so  generally  appealed  to  as  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  as  this  Confession,  framed  217  years  ago. 
Even  on  those  points,  with  which  divines  of  the  "  progressive" 
school  have  found  the  most  fault,  such  as  the  divine  predesti- 
nation of  **  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,"  the  moral  connection  of 
the  human  race  with  our  first  parents,  and  the  imputation  of 
Christ's  righteousness  to  believers,  after  all  their  most  elabo- 
rate eflfbrts  to  substitute  phraseology  more  in  harmony,  as  they 
conceived,  with  the  teachings  of  the  Bible,  they  have  pro- 
duced nothing  which  has  met  with  any  permanent  public 
favor.  Learning,  wit,  ridicule,  acumen,  have  expended  their 
united  powers  upon  the  averments  of  the  Assembly  on  those 
points,  and  have  in  vain  attempted  to  frame  others,  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  churches.  Probably  no  statement  in  the  As- 
sembly's Confession  or  Catechism  has  encountered  such  fierce 
opposition  from  the  modern  school,  as  that  relating  to  the  con- 
nection between  Adam  and  his  posterity.  But  notwithstanding 
that  opposition,  including  the  sneer,  so  often  repeated,  that 
**  the  covenants  were  all  made  in  Holland,"  God  did  enter 
into  some  sort  of  covenant,  plan,  or  arrangement  with  Adam, 
call  it  by  what  term  you  please,  by  which  he  became  the  head 
or  representative  of  his  posterity ;  a  covenant,  plan,  or  arrange- 
ment, to  which  he  was  a  party,  and  by  which  the  moral  cha- 
racter and  destiny  of  his  descendants  were  wrapped  up,  so  to  say, 
in  his  own  conduct ;  and  it  was  only  in  this  corporate  and  re- 
presentative sense,  that  the  Assembly  affirmed  that  we  ^^  sinned 
in  him,  and  fell  with  him,  in  his  first  transgression."  Their 
affirmation  was,  not  that  we  were  personally  present,  but  cor- 
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poratelj,  or  seminally,  and  representatiyelj  present  in  "  his 
first  transgression."  And  was  not  this  trae }  And  what  im- 
provement npon  this  very  phraseology,  taken  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  Assembly  used  it,  have  its  opponents,  with  all  the 
subtlety  and  skill  of  the  acutest  dialectics,  been  able  to  con- 
struct? 

We  do  not  mean  by  these  statements,  that  the  Westminster 
Confession  ought  to  be  accepted  as  a  finality  in  such  a  sense, 
as  to  exclude  attempts  to  set  its  great  truths  in  new  lights  and 
relations,  always,  of  course,  retaining  and  presenting  those 
truths  themselves  in  their  integrity  and  power.  The  soundest 
religious  philosophy  of  the  present  day  has  not  been  able 
to  make  any  perceptible  progress  even  in  that  directioa 
Though  such  progress  is  theoretically  possible,  and  perhapi 
probable,  no  practical  results  of  it  have  yet  appeared,  either  in 
the  construction  of  symbols  of  faith,  or  in  oral  proclamatioiu 
of  the  truth. 

Never  was  a  synod  of  divines  in  a  better  position  for  fomi" 
ingasound  Confession  of  Faith  than  that  of  Westminster.  Il 
was  composed  of  men  of  the  most  unquestionable  talents  and 
the  most  profound  erudition.  They  were  preeminently  skilled 
in  the  original  languages  of  the  Bible.  They  enjoyed,  besides, 
the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent  scholars  in  the  kingdom, 
both  lay  and  jclerical,  who  were  not  of  their  own  body.  T^iej 
were  not  themselves  divided  into  ** schools,"  each  having  it! 
separate  party  interests  to  serve.  And  more  than  all,  thej 
were  men  of  prayer — eminent  for  "walking  with  God,"  even 
in  a  generation  which,  perhaps,  has  had  no  equal  for  consecra- 
tion to  Christ  Their  Confession  of  Faith  and  their  Catechism 
were  therefore  formed  under  a  conjuncture  of  conditions  fiu 
more  favorable  than  any  which  had  preceded  it  or  may  come 
after  it ;  and  have  commanded  to  this  day  a  wider  measure  oi 
approbation  from  the  friends  of  Christianity  than  any  othen 
ever  framed. 

Since  the  promulgation  of  the  Saybrook  Platform  in  170ft 
propositions  have  at  various  times  been  made  for  conventiom 
to  be  called  to  form  a  better  confession  than  the  Westminsta 
Gt  its  reaffirmations ;  but  they  have  met  with  no  eacovoMg^ 
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ment  from  the  chnrclies.  The  providence  of  Ood  has  always 
interposed  against  snch  attempts,  and  we  see  no  indications 
that  they  are  likely  to  be  more  successfnl  in  the  future.  He 
has  also  frustrated  every  attempt  to  produce  a  better  English 
version  of  the  Bible  than  the  one  now  generally  in  use.  So 
far  as  we  can  divine  his  will  from  his  providences,  it  wonld 
seem  that  King  James's  translation  is  to  be  the  Bible  for  the 
countless  millions  which  will  speak  the  English  language  in 
future  ages,  and  that  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith  will 
continue  in  the  hands  of  those  millions  as  the  best  epitome  of 
the  doctrinal  contents  of  that  Holy  Book.  We  see,  therefore, 
from  that  quarter,  no  evidence  that  the  present  generation  are 
making  any  essential  advances  in  theological  accuracy. 

3.  The  astonishing  progress  which  has  been  made,  within 
the  last  fifty  years,  in  many  of  the  natural  sciences  and  the 
arts,  has  doubtless  led  some  to  believe  that  a  corresponding 
progress  must  have  been  made  in  theology.  The  brilliant  dis- 
coveries in  geology,  astronomy,  chemistry,  etc.,  which  throw 
such  a  halo  of  glory  over  the  present  age ;  the  application  of 
steam  to  the  purpose  of  locomotion,  so  that  we  can  now  travel 
by  sea  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles,  and  by  land  at  the  rate  of 
Hxty  miles  per  hour ;  and  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  by 
an  electrical  battery,  from  England  to  America,  and  back 
again  to  England,  and  all  in  less  time  than  it  requires  to  state 
the  fact,  have  apparently  convinced  the  *'  Young  America  "  of 
our  clergy,  that  a  parallel  "  progress  "  has  been  made  and  will 
yet  bo  made  in  theological  science  and  doctrinal  correctness. 
But  considering  the  wide  difference  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
the  two  subjects  which  are  thus  brought  into  comparison,  and 
of  our  means  of  information  upon  them,  there  is  an  unfortu- 
nate chasm  between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion. 

4.  Another  cause  of  our  supposed  advance  in  theology  may, 
perhaps,  be  found  in  a  secret  disrelish  of  the  doctrines  of  the 
Bible  themselves,  and  a  desire  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether. 
"  Lo,  this  only  have  I  found,"  said  the  Preacher,  "  that  God 
hath  made  man  upright,  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inven- 
tions." We  love  and  revere  the  Christian  ministry,  and  would 
religiously  shield  it  from  all  undeserved  reproach.    But  "  faith- 
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fbl  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend,"  and  that  fEtitbfolness  requires 
ns  to  admit,  under  the  instractions  which  history  forces  npon 
our  remembrance,  that  some  of  the  subtlest  developments  of 
dissatisfaction  with  the  truth  have  been  found  under  the  robes 
of  the  sacerdotal  office,  and  that  that  incipient  hesitation  to 
^^  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God,"  which  next  precedes  the 
avowal  of  positive  error,  is  the  fault  of  consecrated  lips.  We 
would  by  no  possibility  be  uncharitable,  on  the  one  hand,  nor, 
on  the  other,  ought  we  to  ignore  those  monitory  lessons  of  the 
past  in  New  England,  which  teach  us  that  there  may  be  among 
us  theologians,  claiming  to  be  evangelical,  who  are  busy  with 
their  "  inventions  "  to  make  the  doctrines  of  grace  more  palat- 
able to  themselves  and  to  others.  And  what  watchword  is 
more  flattering  to  the  pride  of  the  hear^  or  less  likely  to 
awaken  the  suspicions  of  good  men,  than  the  cry  of  "  progress 
in  theology,"  and  especially  so  in  a  day  when  ''  progress  "  is 
confessedly  made  in  almost  every  other  important  interest  of 
society  ?  When  we  consider  the  hostility  of  the  natural  heart 
to  the  humbling  doctrines  of  Christianity — ^a  hostility  which 
can  never  be  made  placable  by  any  scholastic  attainment  or 
refinement  of  manners — is  it  at  all  surprising  that  some  men, 
of  whom  we  ought  to  expect  better  things,  may  be  unwittingly 
attempting  to  conceal  or  remove  that  hostility  by  the  vain 
imagination  that  they  are  wiser  on  some  theological  points 
than  Calvin,  or  Edwards,  or  Howe.  If  the  edge  of  those  doc- 
trines can  be  turned,  or  their  sharpness  blunted,  by  some  novel, 
philosophical  statement  of  them,  will  not  much  be  gained 
both  to  their  peace  of  conscience  and  their  dialectic  skill  t 
That  such  motives  as  these  may  unconsciously  convince  some 
persons  that  they  are  far  in  advance  of  men  superior  to  them 
in  theological  attainments,  it  id  only  accepting  the  instructions 
of  history  to  conjecture. 

Having  indicated  some  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  opinion 
we  are  considering,  let  us  inquire, 

JFirgt^  in  what  respects  it  is  true,  that  we  are  making  real 
progress  in  theological  science.  It  is  true  of  the  science  of 
ex^e^  It  was  a  sound  maxim  of  Melancthon,  ^  Scrtptura 
nan  potest  inteUigi  ihedlogioe^  nisi  antea  sU  inteUecki  fframr 
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matiee^  —  the  Scripture  cannot  be  nnderBtood  theologically 
until  it  has  been  understood  grammatically.  In  this  depart- 
ment, the  Qerman  scholars  have  gone  far  in  advance  of  the 
English,  and  even  of  the  American,  and  for  their  profound 
and  exhaustive  researches  we  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude 
which  it  wSi.  be  difficult  to  pay.  The  lexical  and  grammati- 
cal peculiarities  of  the  Bible — the  one  relating  to  the  origin, 
form,  and  usage  of  words,  and  the  other  to  their  flexion  and 
government — have  been  mastered ;  the  true  canons  of  inter- 
pretation have  been  settled,  and  a  determined  adherence  to 
them,  let  them  conduct  us  to  whatsoever  results  they  may,  is 
now  conceded  to  be  the  religious  duty  of  every  expounder  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  nice  shades  of  difference  in  the  meaning 
of  biblical  synonyms,  and  the  true  interpretation  of  difficult 
texts  and  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  idioms,  were  never  so  tho- 
roughly understood.  The  science  of  hermeneutics  may  be  said 
to  have  arrived  very  nearly  to  a  state  of  perfectness,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  honest  and  intelligent  interpreters  are 
daily  approximating  towards  unity  of  faith. 

Tiie  unsound  principles  of  interpretation  which  for  many 
centuries  prevailed,  and  which  substituted  sound  for  sense,  ap- 
pearance for  argument,  fanciful  meanings  for  etymological,  led 
to  results  the  most  deplorable  ;  and  we  regret  to  say,  that  that 
style  of  interpretation  has  not  yet  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  more  illiterate  class  of  the  evangelical  ministry.  Grave 
divines  practically  adopted  the  absurdity  of  Home  Tooke,  in 
his  Diversions  qf  Purley,  when  he  says :  "  Truth  is  nothing 
but  what  every  man  troweth ;  and  two  persons  may  contradict 
each  other,  and  yet  both  speak  truth,  for  the  truth  of  one  per- 
son may  be  opposite  to  the  truth  of  another."  This  solemn 
trifling,  which  would  make  the  Bible  favor  any  views  however 
contradictory,  is  severely  and  justly  rebuked  by  Luther.  "  We 
must  not  make  God's  word  mean  what  we  wish ;  we  must  not 
bend  itj  but  allow  it  to  bend  t«."  This  mode  of  interpreting 
the  Scriptures,  which  so  .seriously  marred  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  patristic  and  mediseval  scholars,  is  now  all  but 
universally  discarded,  and  little  remains  to  be  accomplished  in 
that  direction,  except  to  make  all  interpreters  faithfully  em- 
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biBce  and  advocate  that  system  of  truth,  to  which  we  are  in- 
evitably condncted  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  wellnsettlod 
principles  of  philology. 

It  is  a  fact  of  the  deepest  interest  to  the  cause  of  truth,  that 
all  this  increase  of  light,  within  the  last  half  centnry,  npon  the 
science  of  biblical  interpretation,  has  not  unfavorably  affected 
a  single  doctrine  of  the  orthodox  faith,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  contributed  to  establish  that  system  on  a  basis  which  will 
forever  remain  impregnable.  Fairbaim,  in  his  Hemeneutical 
Manualj  says :  ^'  By  the  establishment  of  a  more  accurate  cri- 
ticism, by  sounder  principles  of  interpretation,  and  by  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  original  languages,  it  has  been 
found  that  Scripture  will  not  surrender  up  any  of  its  pe- 
culiar doctrines."*  Winer  affirms  the  same  truth:  ^^The  con- 
troversies among  interpreters  have  usually  led  back  to  the  ad- 
mission, that  the  old  Protestant  views  of  the  meaning  of  the 
sacred  texts,  are  the  correct  ones."t  Progress,  then,  in  herme- 
neutical  science,  has  only  confirmed  the  theological  system  of 
the  great  divines  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Yery  decided  advance  has  also  been  made  in  the  history  of 
religious  opinions.  This  branch  of  theological  science  has  of 
late  been  prosecuted  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  its 
true  place  and  real  value  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, are  now  very  generally  appreciated.  In  the  Romish 
church,  it  has  for  ages  been  abused  by  making  tradition  of  su- 
perior authority  to  the  Bible.  The  famous  maxim  of  Yinceo- 
tius  Lirinensis,  Quod  vbiquej  quod  semper y  quod  ah  omnUnu  ere* 
ditum  esty  was  a  preposterous  engine  of  oppression,  employed 
to  compel  conformity  to  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  that 
church.  That  celebrated  adage  of  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians, which  once  spread  alarm  among  the  nations,  is,  even 
now,  feebly  but  impotently  echoed  by  their  High  Church  fol- 
lowers ;  but  another  generation  will  scarcely  pass  away,  before 
its  dying  tones  will  be  lost  upon  the  ear  of  man.  Discrimina- 
tion is  now  fisimiliarly  made  between  that  ecclesiastical  author- 
ity which  steps  in  between  God  and  the  conscience^  and  claims 

*P.88.    \  LUerabir'Zeiimg.    Ha  44 
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to  determine  the  faith  of  men  by  the  decrees  of  conncils  and 
the  edicts  of  popes,  under  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perdition ; 
and  that  enlightened  and  sober  regard  to  the  belief  of  good 
men  in  all  the  ages,  i^hich  nses  it  to  accredit  and  confirm  onr 
own. 

«  Analogy  of  Faith,"  or  the  "Eegula  Fidei"  of  the  Latin 
doctors,  as  defined  by  Ernest!  and  others,  leads  to  the  inquiry, 
What  has  been  the  creed  of  the  most  serious  and  intelligent 
men  since  Christ  ascended  to  heaven  ?   If  the  church  of  Eome 
has  fallen  into  the  one  extreme  of  regarding  the  faith  oi  that 
church  as  the  only  and  infallible  test  of  truth,  the  Puritans,  in 
their  hatred  of  prelatic  authority,  fell  into  the  other,  by  throw- 
ing the  argument  away  altogether.   A  very  important  advance 
has  therefore  been  made  in  theological  science,  by  acquiring  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  history  of  religious  opinions, 
and  by  a  j  aster  application  of  that  knowledge  in  determining 
our  own  faith.    The  wise  theologian,  while  he  will  never  sur- 
render the  right  of  private  judgment,  will  listen  reverently  to 
the  voices  of  all  time,  to  the  accordant  faith  of  the  great  and 
the  good  of  all  the  ages ;  and  when  he  sees  the  Church  passing 
through  her  cycles  of  controversy,  and  persecution,  and  pro- 
gressive enlightenment,  with  a  gradual  and  steady  approach 
towards  unity  of  faith,  and  her  doctrinal  views  coalescing  and 
culminating  in  the  Reformed  Confessions,  and  best  set  forth  in 
the  Westminster-  Confession  of  Faith — ^he  feels  that  there  is 
but  little  risk  in  adopting  a  system,  which  has  been  eliminated 
from  the  Scriptures  by  such  a  process,  by  sixteen  centuries  of 
laborious  study,  uusparing  self-correction  and  earnest  prayer. 
A  system,  so  educed  from  the  Bible,  and  so  enucleated  of 
error,  must  be  the  true  one,  or  all  human  methods  of  arriving 
at  Scriptural  doctrine  are  at  fault.    The  clenching  of  this  ar- 
gument is  the  fact,  that  the  present  profound  knowledge  of  the 
history  of  religious  opinions — a  department  of  study  compara- 
tively unknown  to  the  Westminster  divines,  does  not  impair 
the  conclusions  to  which  they  arrived  on  exegetical  grounds, 
but  strongly  corroborates  them.    If  there  is,  then,  any  system 
of  religious  faith,  which  is  certified  to  be  the  true  one  by  the 
general  current  of  opinion  for  eighteen  centuries,  that  system 
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18  the  EvaDgelical,  in  the  Westminster  sense.  In  this  matter, 
**  the  voice  of  the  people  is  the  voice  of  God."  The  true  his- 
tory of  Christianity,  is  the  history  of  trne  Christianity. 

Great  progress  has  also  been  made  in  exploring  the  localities 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  in  the  knowledge  of  Oriental 
manners  and  customs.  The  labors  of  Niebahr,  Jahn,  Robin- 
son, Smith,  Barclay,  Thompson  and  others,  in  this  department, 
leave  little  to  be  desired ;  and  the  results  of  their  vexy  accn- 
rate  researches  have  added  ^^  confirmation  strong"  to  die  cur- 
rent belief,  that  the  Biblical  record  is  worthy  of  entire  cre- 
dence. 

Theological  philosophy,  too,  has  been  improved.  The  in- 
fluence which  philosophy  exerts  upon  theological  speculation 
is  proverbial.  The  dogmatic  views  of  the  early  fathers  were 
essentially  affected  by  the  philosophy  of  Plato ;  those  of  the 
mediseval  schoolmen,  by  the  dialectics  of  Aristotle ;  and  those 
of  our  own  times,  by  the  systems  of  Des  Cartes,  Bacon,  Locke, 
Leibnitz,  Berkeley,  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel,  and  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  the  scientific  theologian 
wholly  to  emancipate  himself  firom  the  philosophy  and  public 
opinion  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives ;  and  if  he  can,  he  must 
necessarily  have  some  philosophy  of  his  own,  which  is  always 
lees  valuable,  as  it  is  more  subjective,  more  partial,  more  out 
of  the  line  of  history,  and  less  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  age. 
"The  history  of  philosophy  and  of  Christian  doctrine,"  says 
Dr.  Schaff,  *^  move  forward  side  by  side,  alternately  repelling 
and  attracting  each  other,  tOl  at  last  the  natural  reason  of  man 
will  come  into  perfect  harmony  with  divine  revelation,  and  the 
wisdom  of  the  world  become  identical  with  the  wisdom  of 
God." 

The  progress  which  has  of  late  been  made  in  the  philosophy 
of  theology  has,  we  think,  demonstrated  the  shallowness  of  all 
those  theories  of  sin  which  make  it  consist  wholly  in  exercises, 
to  the  rejection  of  a  sinful  nature;  and  which  hold  that,  under 
a  government  of  law,  it  can  be  pardoned  and  disposed  of  with- 
out a  real  atonement  Superficial  views  of  the  more  than 
Miltonic  depth  of  sin  in  the  human  heart  logically  lead  to  su- 
perficial views  of  regeneration^  and  resolve  it  into  culture,  or 
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into  the  self-determination  of  the  will,  or  into  a  mere  change  of 
the  purpose,  which  the  sinner  can  at  any  moment  enact,  as 
easily  as  he  can  turn  over  his  hand,  or  walk  into  another  room. 
The  philosophy  which  underlies  the  theory  of  Dr.  Emmons  on 
the  nature  of  sin,  though  not  so  intended  by  him,  is  really  the 
fens  et  origo  of  those  so-called  "  improvements  in  theology," 
which  for  the  last  thirty  years  have  divided  the  churches  and 
the  ministry,  and  which  are  still  a  ^'  lamentation"  among  us. 
That  great  and  good  man  repudiated  the  '*  New  Haven  theo- 
logy,*' thongh,  in  so  doing,  he  repudiated  what  was  the  natural 
and  logical  result  of  his  own  theories  when  separated  from  his 
view  of  the  divine  eflSciency,    He  seems  almost  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  the  great  mission  of  his  life  to  establish  the  thesis, 
that  we  did  Tiot  "  sin  in"  or  "  fall  with"  Adam,  and  that  all 
sin  consists  in  exercises.    But 

*'  What  a  pity,  in  rearing  so  beauteous  a  system, 
One  trifling  particular,  truth,  should  have  missed  him." 

His  theory,  however,  as  advocated  by  Dr.  Taylor  and  others, 
took  sin  out  of  those  abysmal  depths  of  the  heart  where  it  ever 
lives  and  rages,  made  it  phenomenal,  and  taught  us  that  it  lies 
scarcely  beneath  the  very  epidermis  of  the  character.  To  con- 
struct a  regeneration  which  would  match  such  superficial 
views  of  sin,  was  then  an  easy  task. 

It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  the  present  discussion  to  remark, 
in  passing,  that  other  theories  of  Dr.  Emmons,  as,  that  infants 
dying,  are  annihilated,*  that  we  must  be  willing  to  be  damned 
in  order  to  be  saved,t  and  that  the  first  emotions  of  young 
converts  invariably  rise  in  the  order  of  love,  repentance, 
fidth  j: — are  simply  the  speculations  of  his  philosophy.  Accor- 
ding to  his  own  showing,  these  dogmas  are  not  the  direct 
teachings  of  the  Bible,  but  only,  as  he  calls  them,  his  "infer- 
ences." Twenty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  he  went  to  the 
rewards  of  his  laborious  life,  but,  in  the  interim,  such  has  been 
the  progress  in  philosophical  speculation,  that  probably  ten 
divines  cannot  now  be  found  among  us  who  believe  either  of 
these  theories. 

*  See  Woiki,  vol.  iv.  p.  510.     f  Memoir,  vol.  L  p.  S3.    %  Woik%  vol  v.  p.  162. 
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Happily  for  the  canse  of  trntb,  such  absurd  specolations  are 
passing  away,  and  sounder  views  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  the 
atonement^  and  of  regeneration,  under  the  influence  of  a  sounder 
philosophy,  have  already  begun  to  obtain  among  divines,  who 
thought  diiferently  thirty  years  ago.  A  theology  which  is 
sufficient  to  save  an  apostate  world  must  rest  on  the  truest 
philosophical  basis;  and  the  late  discussions  of  these  subjects 
have,  we  think,  pretty  thoroughly  convinced  the  most  candid 
men  among  us,  that  we  must  go  back  for  the  most  correct 
views  of  theology  to  the  fundamental  truths  of  that  system 
which  culminated  in  the  rise  of  Puritanism,  the  settlement  of 
this  country,  modern  revivals  of  religion,  and  missionary  ope* 
rations  in  pagan  lands. 

Having  glanced  at  the  points  in  which  real  progress  has  of 
late  been  made  in  theological  science,  let  us  now  look  at  that 
in  which  no  advance  has  been  or  can  be  made,  and  which  is^ 
indeed,  the  vital  point  in  the  subject  before  us.  We  refer  to 
the  great  doctrines  of  Chrutlaiiity  themselves. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  substantive  and  central  truths 
of  the  Bible  must  always  remain  the  same.  They  can  no 
more  change,  or  be  improved,  than  their  Author  and  Revealer. 

Doctrinal  truth,  as  it  came  from  the  mind  of  the  Holy 
Gliost,  is  a  fixed  quantity.  Its  integrity  is  impaired,  either  by 
addition  or  subtraction.  The  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  there- 
fore, in  themselves,  complete,  finished,  perfect.  But  while  this 
is  perhaps  generally  admitted,  it  is  said,  that  our  apprehension 
and  statement  of  them  may  be  indefinitely  improved.  Here, 
then,  lies  the  gist  of  our  inquiry,  and  here  is  the  point  where 
the  most  important  '^  progress  "  is  claimed  to  be  made.  It  has 
recently  been  declared,  that  ^'  in  our  apprehension  of  divine 
truth,  great  progress  may  be  made,  and  is  to  be  devoutly 
hoped  for.  If  progress  has  been  made  in  centuries  past,  why 
may  it  not  be  so  in  the  centuries  yet  future  i  Who  will  say 
where  this  progress  is  to  cease  2 " 

Now,  it  might  be  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  that  any  state* 
ment  of  theological  doctrines  which  abandons  or  modifies  the 
usual  orthodox  nomenclature,  would  be  a  virtual  abandonment 
or  modification  of  the  doctrioeB  themselves.    Probably  in  no 
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science,  excepting  mathematics,  is  it  as  true  that  '^  words  are 

things,"  as  in  that  of  theology.    The  current  terms  which  set 

forth  the  dogmatic  truths  of  revelation,  have  been  used  for 

ages.     Their  etymological  and  historical  sense  is  so  trne  to  the 

thoughts  to  be  e3i^pres8ed,  they  have  so  long  been  employed  by 

the  most  acute  and  comprehensive  minds  to  mean  precisely 

vhat  they  now  do  in   common   discourse,  and  they  are  so 

clearly  and  firmly  fixed  in  the  public  thought,  that  an  attempt 

to  substitute  others  in  their  room,  would  at  once,  and  justly, 

excite  the  suspicion  of  unsoundness  in  the  faith.     Ilence  it  is, 

that  some  popular  preachers  of  the  "  progressive  "  school,  who 

are  now  experimenting  in   this  direction,  have  already  lost 

much  of  the  confidence  of  the  Christian  public.     Indeed,  it  is 

hardly  conceivable,  that  society  can  ever  reach  such  a  height 

of  refinement,  or  the  ministry  become  so  learned  and  astute, 

that  those  terms  can  ever  be  safely  dispensed  with,  or  even 

essentially  modified. 

But  the  opinion  we  are  considering  can  be  successfully  met 
from  another  point  of  departure.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presump- 
tuous to  affirm,  that  it  is  within  the  competence  of  uninspired 
men  to  construct  a  creed  which  shall  \ye  absolutely  perfect,  nor 
is  such  an  affirmation  necessary  to  the  validity  of  our  argu- 
ment. Absolute  perfectness  is  not  to  be  expected.  It  is  only 
an  approach  to  it,  which  is  possible  to  the  most  enlightened 
and  sanctified  humanity.  The  assertion  then,  that  in  the 
present  highly  advanced  state  of  biblical  science,  and  with 
our  present  most  complete  apparatus  for  biblical  criticism,  and 
in  the  possession  of  a  formulary  of  faith  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  two  hundred  years,  "  great  progress  in  theology  may 
yet  be  made,  and  continue  to  be  made  in  the  centuries  yet 
future,"  would  seem  to  be  against  all  probability,  as  well  as  at 
war  with  the  position,  that  theological  truth  is  an  invariable 
quantity.  It  proceeds,  too^  on  the  assumption,  that  our  attain- 
ments in  theology  are  as  tentative  and  experimental  as  in 
chemistry  or  astronomy ;  that  God  has  not  revealed  to  us  liis 
will  in  his  word  more  clearly  than  he  has  the  number  of  the 
stars  in  the  heavens  to  the  unassisted  eye  of  man,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  the  properties  of  elenientary  substances  and  their 
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mutual  combinations  to  him  who  has  never  stepped  into  the 
laboratory  of  a  chemist*    The  assumption  is  preposterous. 

But  it  would  not  be  preposterous,  if  God  had  given  us  writ- 
ten revelations  upon  the  sciences  of  chemistry  and  astronomy. 
If  lie  had  so  done,  then  our  means  of  information  upon  those 
sciences  would  be  of  the  same  character,  as  are  our  present 
means  of  information  upon  the  science  of  theology.  In  that 
event,  our  knowledge  of  those  sciences  would  be  no  more 
experimental  and  "  progressive,"  than  our  knowledge  of  theo- 
logy now  is.  In  our  present  relations  to  these  two  subjects, 
we  cannot  therefore  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other,  either 
with  logic  or  with  safety. 

The  Bible  is  a  special  revelation  to  us  upon  the  subject  of 
theology.  It  was  given  to  be  understood,  and  it  can  be  under- 
stood by  a  proper  application  to  it  of  the  usual  canons  for 
interpreting  language.  Those  canons  can  be  applied  to  it  noWj 
as  properly  and  as  successfully  as  they  can  be  a  thousand  years 
hence.  The  truths  and  facfs  of  the  Bible  lie  now,  as  much  as 
they  will  then,  within  the  range  of  the  human  understanding, 
enlightened  by  education  and  grace ;  whereas  countless  orbs, 
unannounced  by  special  apocalypse,  roll  in  the  heavens  and 
will  always  give  employment  to  the  telescope;  and  numberless 
laws  in  the  natural  world,  unexplained  from  above,  will  for- 
ever reward  the  investigations  of  the  philosopher.  The  very 
revelation  we  have  upon  the  high  themes  of  theology  neces- 
sarily sets  metes  and  bounds  to  human  inquiry,  and  prescribes 
"  limits  to  religious  thought,"  a  etatus  which  widely  differs 
from  that  of  any  of  the  natural  sciences. 

This  theory  of  Indefinite  progression  in  theology  is  not 
unlike  that  of  the  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  Creation^  as  to 
natural  history ;  which  is,  that  the  first  organized  being  was 
an  animated  animalcule,  which  gradually  became  an  animal 
of  the  lowest  form,  and  then  slowly  expanded  into  a  mollusc, 
which,  afterwards,  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  grew  into  a  fish,  and 
this,  after  many  attempts,  got  on  to  dry  land,  converted  its  fins 
into  legs  and  became  a  reptile,  and  the  reptile  shot  out  wings 
and  became  a  bird,  and  the  bird  dropped  its  wings  downward, 
made  legs  of  them  and  became  a  beast,  and  the  beast  at  length 
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rose  up  erect  and  became  a  man.  If  this  theory  be  correct, 
alas !  for  the  past  generations  of  men,  and  alas !  perhaps,  for 
D8,  for  even  we,  for  anght  we  can  tell,  may  yet  be  in  the  pa- 
leozoic stage  of  theological  development,  and  may  have  too 
little  knowledge  of  the  Bible  to  save  ns  I 

But,  all  badinage  apart,  we  ask,  then,  if,  with  all  the  light 
whicli  has  been  thrown  upon  the  science  of  biblical  interpreta- 
tion for  the  last  fifty  years,  theologians  have  not  advanced  at 
all  in  creed-making,  and  are  now  obliged  to  go  back  more  than 
two  centuries  for  the  soundest  symbol  of  the  Christian  faith 
which  has  yet  been  framed,  what  becomes  of  these  boastful 
professions  of  "  great  progress  in  theology  "  ?  Who  has  made 
such  "progress,"  and  where  are  the  symbols  of  their  faith? 
On  a  subject  so  grave  as  this,  they  ought,  certainly,  to  have 
something  to  show  in  proof  of  such  pretensions.  What  creed 
have  they  formed  which  is  more  in  harmony  with  "  the 
analogy  of  faith,"  and  which  is  so  generally  accepted  by  the 
churches  as  to  command  a  greater  measure  of  respect,  than 
that  which  for  two  hundred  years  has  been  appealed  to  as  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy  ?  In  the  absence  of  any  such  proof,  we 
must  be  permitted  to  regard  such  pretensions  as  utterly 
groundless,  and  to  inquire  whether  they  are  not  indications  of 
an  intended  departure,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  slight  actual  de- 
parture from  the  generally  accepted  faith  of  the  churches. 
Error  has  always  entered  the  church  with  honied  phrase  and 
velvet  step,  but  has  been  intolerant  of  every  attempt  to 
expose  her  approaches. 

But  it  is  alleged,  that  if  no  advance  has  been  made  for  a 
long  period  in  the  construction  of  creeds,  decided  progress  is 
Visible  in  the  preaching  of  the  truth  in  the  pulpit.  It  is  held 
that  the  clergy  of  the  present  day  have  a  more  correct  appre- 
hension of  the  great  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  preach  them 
with  greater  effect  than  their  predecessors.  But  what  are  the 
facts  in  the  case  ?  Tliat  the  literary  and  sesthetic  qualities  of 
the  pulpil  are  superior  to  those  of  some  former  period,  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  is  it  not  the  public  conviction,  that  what  has  been 
gained  on  the  score  of  elegance  and  taste,  is  more  than,  bal- 
anced by  the  loss  of  depth  and  of  truth  ?    Is  it  not  the  general 
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boliefi  that  the  distinctive  doctrines  of  Christianity  do  not  lie 
in  the  minds  of  the  clergy  so  clearly  and  sharply  defined,  and 
that  their  discnssion  of  them  in  the  pnlpit  is  by  no  means  so 
frecjuent,  clear,  and  uncompromising  as  in  past  times  ?  Is  it 
not  a  matter  of  remark  and  solicitude  in  the  chnrches,  that  the 
niinistry  of  the  present  day  do  not  preach  so  doctrinally,  or  so 
closely,  as  did  the  fathers  ?  Is  it  not  true,  that  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  of  the  native  depravity  of 
man,  of  atonement  for  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  of  personal 
election,  of  unconditional  submission,  of  regeneration  by  the 
special  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  of  justification  by  faith 
alono,  and  of  the  literal  eternity  of  future  punishments,  are  not 
formally  discussed  in  many  of  our  pulpits  once  in  a  year,  or 
even  once  in  a  lifetime?  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that  revivals  of 
religion  are  less  pure,  that  conviction  of  sin  is  less  profound, 
and  the  exercises  of  professed  converts  are  less  satisfactory? 
And  is  it  not  true  to  a  considerable  extent,  that  in  the  great 
Bevival  two  years  since  the  ministry  was  less  honored  as  the 
instrumental  power,  and  lay  agency  used  as  never  before  in 
the  work  of  converting  men  ? 

In  the  light  of  facts  such  as  these,  so  unusual,  so  significant, 
and  so  lamentable,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the  claim,  that  the 
ntterances  of  the  pulpit  are  sounder,  more  searching  and  effect- 
ive, than  in  the  di^ys  of  the  fathers?  The  fault  of  tfiat  part  of 
the  evangelical  pulpit  to  which  we  refer  is  not  that  it  rejects 
the  cardinal  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  but  that  it  does  not  present 
them  in  that  formal,  frequent,  and  earnest  manner,  which  the 
exigencies  of  Zion  demand.  Their  uncomfortable  angulari- 
ties are  practically  rounded  off,  and  their  penetrating  edge  is 
practically  blunted.  Their  moral  force  is  evaporated  by  the 
very  learned,  and  philosophical,  and  tasteful  style  in  which 
they  are  discussed.  They  are  not  wholly  ignored,  neither  are 
they  thoroughly  preached.  So  far  as  they  are  presented  at  all, 
it  is  rather  by  implication  than  by  open  confession,  by  an  as- 
sumption of  their  truth,  than  by  a  direct  demonstration  of  it 
The  chnrches  vitally  need  more  of  that  unpretending  but 
alarming  exhibition  of  the  fearful  truths  of  the  Bible,  which, 
under  the  preaching  of  Edwards,  started  the  congregation  at 
,  Enfield  to  their  feet,  and  made  them  cling  to  the  banisters  of 
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the  pews  to  save  them  from  sinking  into  hell :  more  of  that 
preaching  of"  Christ  and  his  Cross,"  which  rendered  the  min- 
istry of  Uie  eloquent  GriflBn  "  one  scene  of  divine  wonders" : 
more  of  that  ardent  zeal  for  the  immediate  conversion  of  sin- 
ners which  glowed  in  the  heart  of  Payson,  and  which  daily 
said,  "Give  me  Portland,  or  I  die":  more  of  the  apostolic 
gravity  and  pastoral  fidelity  of  Ilyde,  who  was  "  a  good  minis- 
ter of  Jesus  Christ"  every  where,  in  his  family,  in  the  street,  in 
his  journeys,  as  well  as  in  the  pulpit :  and  more  of  the  dichoto- 
mizing ability  of  Nettleton,  to  lay  open  the  sinner's  heart  to 
his  own  astonished  view,  and  pursue  him  with  persistent  ear- 
nestness through  all  his  windings  and  excuses,  till  he  surren- 
ders at  the  feet  of  Jesus. 

But  while  a  part  of  the  pulpit  of  our  country,  and  especially 
of  New  England,  gives  evidence  that  it  has  made  no  "pro- 
gress in  theology"  in  the  right  direction,  there  is  another  part 
by  whom  the  doctrines. of  grace  are  enforced  with  all  fidelity. 
Indications,  too,  are  not  wanting  of  return  to  sounder  views, 
on  the  part  of  some  divines,  who,  thirty  years  ago,  were  nearly 
"  lost "  in  the  "  wandering  mazes  "  of  a  false  philosophy  and  a 
speculating  theology.  The  New  Haven  divines  of  1860,  with 
two  or  three  exceptions,  are  not  the  New  Haven  divines  of 
1830.  The  leaven  of  those  speculations  is  yet  indeed  widely 
spread  in  the  ministry  and  the  churches,  and,  in  modified  forms, 
it  pervades  some  of  the  chairs  of  theological  institutions ;  but 
the  sound  conservatism  of  the  New  England  heart,  and  the 
New  England  head,  and  the  old  New  England  piety,  will,  we 
trust,  ere  long,  by  the  grace  of  God,  bring  back  the  theology 
of  New  England  to  the  platform  of  Edwards  and  the  Cate- 
chism. Jehovah  reigns.  The  true  faith  will  yet  triumph. 
"The  good'time  coming"  will  certainly  arrive. 

"  The  groans  of  nature  in  this  nether  world, 
Which  Heaven  has  heard  for  ages,  have  an  end, 
Foretold  by  prophets  and  bj  poets  eiing. 
The  time  of  rest,  the  proihised  Sabbath  comes. 
Six  thousand  years  of  'error'  have  well  nigh 
Fulfilled  their  tardy  and  disastrous  course 
Over  this  sinfUl  world;  and  what  remains 
Of  this  tempestuous  state  of  human  things 
Is  merely  as  the  working  of  a  sea, 
Before  a  calm,  thai  rocks  itself  to  rest** 
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Abt,  vl— denomination alism,  not  SECTA- 

BIANISM. 

Bj  Ecv.  J,  Few  Smith,  DJ).,  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  exiBtence  of  numeroiifl  sects  in  the  Christian  Chnrch,  is 
a  standing  reproach  in  the  month  of  the  scomer  and  the  infi- 
del. And  yet  it  is  a  reproach,  which,  fairly  considered,  is 
nnworthy  of  an  intelligent  and  candid  mind.  No  man  capable 
of  making  a  jnst  discrimination  will  honestly  regard  it  as  a 
valid  objection  against  the  tmthfalness  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, or  at  variance  with  the  essential  unity  of  the  Chnrch. 
At  first  an  honest  inquirer  may  be  perplexed  by  it ;  and  seek- 
ing for  the  church  of  Christ,  may  anxiously  inquire  in  which 
of  the  numerous  '^  denominations''  he  shall  find  it  And  any 
lover  of  what  is  good  and  pure  and  true,  may  find  occasion 
for  chagrin  and  grief  in  a  spirit  not  unfreqnently  exhibited  by 
these  denominations,  far  different  from  that  which  his  heart 
approves,  and  the  book  of  GK>d  enjoins.  But  a  little  reflection 
will  remove  the  perplexity,  and  show  that  the  spirit  thus 
lamented  is  an  unhealthy  excrescence,  and  not  the  natural 
and  sound  outgrowth  of  the  denominational  existence.  On 
the  same  rock,  spreading  wide  its  firmly  supported  surface, 
may  be  built  a  variety  of  superstructures,  all  having  a  common 
foundation.  And  all  denominations  resting  solely  on  tlie  Bock 
Christ  Jesus,  are  really  the  building  of  God,  a  house  of  many 
apartments,  where  the  various  parties  of  the  family  of  God 
may  find  suitable  abiding  places.  A  vital  principle  may  be 
one  and  unchangeable  throughout,  and  yet  there  may  be 
an  almost  endless  variety  in  tlie  circumstances  of  its  develop- 
ment There  is  a  common  principle  of  natural  and  of  moral 
life,  pervading  our  whole  race,  and  constituting  us,  as  one 
body  in  the  creation  of  €rod,  mankind  ;  yet  who  can  enumerate 
the  varieties  in  which  human  life  is  seen ! — ^varieties  attaching 
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to  the  broadest  geueralization  of  classes,  and  to  the  last  distinc- 
tion of  individaals.    So  a   common    life  principle  animates 
the  various  denominations  of  Evangelical  Christians,  and  finds 
its  development,  more  or  less  perfect,  in  their  various  modifi- 
cations.    Th6  life  of  Christ  in  man  which  is  the  essence  of 
Christianity,  we  must  remember,  is  yet  struggling  against  the 
corrnptions  of  sin  in  the  soul,  and  the  deadly  antagonisms  of 
worldliness.    It  is  working  with  such  instrumentalities  as  fallen 
homan  nature  in  a  world  of  sin  furnishes.    It  comes  to  man  as 
he  is,  with  his  peculiarities  of  temperament,  of  mental  consti- 
tution, and  aims  to  take  entire  possession  of  him.    It  will 
subject  each  alike  to  the  authority  of  God,  and  pervade  each 
alike  with  love  to  God ;  but  it  will  do  this  to  each  individu- 
ally, as  he  is,  and  while  giving  to  each  the  same  life,  will  yet 
preserve  to  him  his  distinct  personality.     Paul  and  John  and 
Peter,  are  alike  filled  with  the  life  of  their  Lord :  who  shall 
say  that  one  more  than  another  of  them  wears  his  image? 
And  yet  how  distinct  their  manifestation  of  that  life !     Uni- 
formity in  matters  of  intellect  and  feeling  is  incompatible  with 
the  variety  that  exists  in  mental  constitution  and  character. 
Minute  agreement  in  these  departments  ought  no  more  to  be 
expected,  than  we  should  expect  to  see  all  men,  because  made 
in  the  image  of  Adam,  precisely  alike  in  form  and  feature. 
Heaven  will  doubtless  be  a  place  of  harmony.    Love  to  God 
will  be  the  animating  principle  of  all  its  holy  inhabitants. 
Yet  we  cannot  imagine  a  doll  uniformity  prevailing  there. 
And  we  can  imagine  Gabriel  and  Michael,  Peter  and  Paul, 
serving  God  all  the  better,  and  making  his  praise  all  the 
sweeter,  because  while  living  with  one  life  and  for  one  end, 
each  will  be  himself^  with  all  his  personal  characteristics  ;  just 
as  it  is  the  blending  of  many  voices  and  various  parts  that 
gives  beauty  and  richness  and  power  to  stir  the  soul  to  our 
songs  of  praise  and  "  hymns  of  lofty  cheer." 

The  existence  of  difierent  denominations  of  Christians  in  its 
legitimate  tendencies  bears  some  analogy  to  this.  There  is  a 
beauty  in  such  a  variety  pervaded  by  a  common  life ;  and 
there  is  an  energy  in  it,  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  that 
counterbalance   any  evil   tendencies  to  which  its  working  is 
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exposed.  We  may  grant  that  the  dimion  of  the  diorch  into 
sects  has  its  evils,  and  is  a  characteristic  of  an  imperfect  state, 
which  in  its  prominent  features  is  to  pass  away,  as  the  dinrch 
progresses  towards  the  period  when  it  shall  stand  forth  pnri- 
fied,  without  spot  or  wrinkle  or  any  such  thing,  a  Bride 
adorned  for  her  glorious  Spouse.  Still  these  sects  may  be  just 
one  of  the  very  instrumentalities  which  Jesus  will  use  in 
spreading  his  gospel,  elucidating  his  truth,  gathering  and 
purifying  his  church.  At  present  no  one  division  of  the  church 
dare  say  that  it  alone  has  the  truth,  or  that  it  possesses  all  tiie 
truth.  Each  denomination  is  working  out  some  problem  in 
the  Christian  life,  developing  some  portion  of  truth.  Each  has 
its  part  to  perform,  its  peculiar  work  to  do  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ,  which  it,  in  the  present  condition  of  things,  is  better 
fitted  to  do  than  another. 

Fairly  considered,  the  existence  of  denominations  in  the 
church  is  just  what  might  reasonably  be  expected  from  such  a 
religion  as  that  in  which  we  rejoice ;  and  rightly  used  it  may 
turn  to  good  account  Already  is  there  an  accumulation  of 
fitcts,  to  testify  of  great  things  in  the  church's  progress  achieved 
by  its  instrumentality.  We  know  not  the  force  which  rent 
asunder  the  several  asteroids  and  gave  them  their  distinct 
orbits,  nor  the  specific  object  which  God  had  in  view  in  their 
disruption  and  starting  forth  on  their  separate  circuits.  Yet 
we  may  readily  believe  that  an  emergency  had  arisen  which 
was  to  be  met  by  that  disruption,  and  that  the  balance  of  our 
system  was  thereby  to  be  adjusted,  and  to  be  preserved  by 
their  separate  motion.  So  we  believe  denominations  accom- 
plish important  ends  in  the  economy  of  grace.  But  the  evil 
is,  that  poor  human  nature  mingles  so  much  of  its  impurity 
witb  the  good  works  of  God.  The  denominational  spirit, 
proper  and  useful  within  its  natural  limits,  is  pervefted  into 
a  wicked  sectarian  spirit  The  church  is  forgotten  in  the 
denomination  ;  Christ  is  hidden  from  view  by  the  rivalry  of 
party ;  faction  takes  the  place  of  family ;  and  then  there  tg 
cause  of  reproach.  Men  cannot  say  '^  See  how  these  Christians 
.loYC  one  another ;"  but  they  look  on  sadly  or  sneeringly  and 
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say:  ^Are  these  brethren  of  one  family!  all  members  of 
Christ  ?  " 

This  ought  not  to  be,  need  not  be :  a  denominational  spirit 
is  not  necessarily  a  sectarian  s-pirit  This  we  will  endeavor 
to  show,  at  the  same  time  setting  forth  what  we  believe  to  be 
a  proper  culture  of  the  denominational  spirit. 

But  first  let  us  observe,  that  an  ardent  devotion  to  the 
Church  of  Christ  ought  to  characterize  every  one  who  professes 
to  be  a  disciple  of  Christ.  Every  Christian  ought  to  be  an 
earnest  churchman — not  in  the  restricted  sense  simply  of  a 
member  of  this  or  that  portion  of  the  visible  church — but  as 
believing  that  Christ  has  a  church  on  earth,  and  as  devoted  to 
its  interests.  He  ought  to  feel  that  the  church  is  the  central 
interest  of  earth,  around  which  all  God's  providence  revolves 
—  to  belong  to  which  is  his  highest  privilege,  to  advance 
which  his  highest  duty.  Wherever  he  is,  whatever  he  is 
called  to  do,  there  is  his  first  and  supreme  allegiance.  Christo 
tt  ecclesice^  is  engraved  on  his  heart,  and  on  the  palms  of  his 
hands.  That  Christian  fails  to  reach  his  prerogative,  and  his 
force  of  living,  who  is  too  timid  to  assert  for  himself  this  mem- 
bership in  Christ,  this  distinction  from  the  world,  this  king- 
ship above  men ;  and  to  look  upon  all  the  world  as  a  vast 
dominion  to  be  possessed  by  the  church,  a  great  field  from 
which  all  weeds  are  to  be  rooted,  in  which  the  seed  of  the 
kingdom  shall  be  broadly  sown,  and  which  shall  be  all  covered 
with  a  luxuriant  harvest  to  the  Master's  glory.  This  is  the 
true  church  feeling  ;  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  the  very  Spirit 
of  Christ,  which  all  his  are  expected  to  have.  It  is  a  holy 
feeling,  rising  infinitely  above  all  narrow  selfish  considerations, 
and  gloriously  governing  the  soul. 

But  now  when  this  church  feeling  would  develop  itself  in 
outward  act,  it  naturally  and  necessarily  seeks  some  visible 
church  organization  in  which  to  hold  communion  with  others 
of  likd  mind,  and  through  which  to  act  upon  the  world.  And 
no  matter  now  by  what  reasoning,  b}^  what  influences,  the  man 
is  determined  in  his  choice  of  a  denomination  of  Christians 
with  which  to  be  connected,  it  is  evident  that  among  the 
various  denominations  existing  in  the  visible  church,  a  choice 
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must  be  made ;  into  that  denomination  he  carries  hia  church 

feeling,  and  there,  while  not  losing  any  of  its  catholicity,  it  be- 
comes a  denominational  feeling.  That  is,  his  devotion  to  the 
church  manifests  itself  directly  in  the  modes  of  that  denomi- 
nation, while  his  heart  embraces  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus. 
And  this  is  none  the  less  the  case,  if,  as  is  true  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  instances,  his  being  in  a  particular  denomination  is 
the  result  of  his  being  born,  or  trained,  or  converted  in  it, 
rather  than  of  any  studied  and  deliberate  choosing  of  it 

And  this  we  hold  to  be  the  tnie  spirit  which  should  charac- 
terize every  member  of  Christ^s  Church,  and  which  will  secure 
the  harmony  and  efficiency  of  the  whole  body.  And  very  dif- 
ferent from  it  is  the  sectarian  spirit.  This  is  a  divisive,  jealous^ 
seliish  spirit.  Tliat  is  simply  denominational,  arranging  men 
of  like  views  under  a  common  name,  for  convenience  and  co- 
operation. 

But  let  us  see  now  how  these  two  are  to  be  distinguished 
each  from  the  other.  And  wo  shall  find  them  differing  in 
their  nature,  and  their  effects. 

First  in  their  nature.  A  sectarian  spirit  is  essentially  self- 
ish. Although  it  may  be  found  in  hearts  renewed  by  the 
,  Holy  Ghost,  it  is  a  portion  of  the  old  leaven,  not  yet  thoroughly 
removed;  nor  is  it  inconsistent  with  the  exercise  of  kind- 
ness. But  its  root  is  selfishness.  It  identifies  the  indivi- 
dual indeed  with  his  party,  and  so  may  be  said  to  demand 
and  produce  a  sacrifice  of  self;  but  that  is  after  all  but 
a  combining  of  the  selfishness  of  several  in  one  body ;  a  grati- 
fying of  self  in  the  very  act  of  supposed  abnegation ;  a  sort  of 
heroism  into  which  a  party  spirit  often  deludes  its  votaries  ;  a 
kind  of  martyrdom  that  would  demand  our  admiration,  but  for 
the  lie  that  it  carries  in  its  hand.  Selfishness  seeks  its  own 
end,  its  own  prosperity,  irrespective  of  the  feelings  and  the 
prosperity  of  others.  It  bounds  its  sphere  of  vision  by  a  hori- 
zon of  its  own  making.  It  does  not  take  an  expansive  view  in 
which  all  may  be  regarded,  and  its  own  good  sought,  without 
interfering  with  that  of  others.  So  sectarianism  looks  only  at 
its  own  advancement.  Our  sect^  in  such  a  man's  view,  is  the 
prominent  thing.    He  desires  that  to  prevail,  whether  others 
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&II  or  not  He  desires  that  to  tritimph  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  He  works  steadily  for  this,  and  tnrns  not 
aside  even  though  he  mnst  crush  some  sensitive  emotions,  or 
some  delicate  sense  of  right  and  truth  and  courtesy  and  broth- 
erly regard,  in  his  course.  Selfishness  regards  all  else  as  in  a 
certain  sense  opposed  to  it ;  has  ever  in  its  bosom  an  antagon- 
ism ;  is  a  sort  of  Ishmael  in  its  feelings.  So  the  sectarian  has, 
he  may  not  be  distinctly  conscious  of  it,  the  feeling  that  he  is 
to  contend  against  others,  as  obstacles  in  his  way.  Selfish- 
ness instinctively  asks  concerning  every  thing,  how  will  it  be 
gainful  to  me  t  So  sectarianism  looks  at  every  thing  as  bear* 
ing  on  the  interests  of  the  sect. 

The  sectarian  spirit  is  a  partisan  spirit    It  professes  indeed 
to  be  catholic ;  to  have  the  good  of  the  whole  cKnrch  at  heart 
It  may  be  vaguely  and  reraovely  governed  by  this  as  an  ulti- 
mate rule  of  Christian  effort    But  more  immediately  and 
practically  it  aims  at  advancing  its  own  party  in  the  church.^ 
Persuading  itself  that  its  prevalence  will  be  best  for  the  cause 
of  religion,  it  comes  at  last  to  lose  sight  of  this,  and  to  labor 
simply  for  its  prevalence;  and  to  look  with  a  jealous  eye,  if 
not  with  hostility  or  cpntempt,  on  rival  parties,  or  competitors 
on  the  broad  field  of  Christian  activity :  just  as  in  political  life, 
the  party  spirit  often  runs  away  with  patriotism,  and  men 
labor  with  all  earnestness  for  the  prevalence  of  their  party, 
withont  really  considering  the  good  of  the  country  ;  or  when 
considering  this,  see  it  only  through  the  medium  of  party 
views.    So  Judah  may  be  more  anxious  to  triumph  over  Reu- 
ben than  to  promote  the  honor  of  Jehovah.    So  the  sectarian 
Christian  may  be  more  earnest  to  advance  his  sect,  than  to  win 
a  triumph  for  the  redeeming  Saviour. 

The  sectarian  spirit  is  also  a  proselyting  spirit  It  will  aim 
indeed  at  the  conversion  of  men  ;  but  will  aim  specifically  at 
their  conversion  within  its  own  fold  ;  and  will  strive  to  win 
others  over  to  its  communion,  with  the  object  of  adding  to  its 
numbers.  Perhaps  not  consciously  and  deliberately,  yet 
through  the  influence  of  such  a  spirit,  will  the  sectarian  com- 
pass sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  with  as  much  zeal  as 
to  bring  one  soul  to  salvation.    He  will  not  distinguish  be- 
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tween  the  two  perhaps ;  jet  the  desire  to  add  to  his  sect  will 
but  too  prominently  animate  his  zeal. 

So  also  is  the  sectarian  spirit  bigoted.  Tlie  thorongh-going 
sectarian  will  be  a  thorough  bigot.  He  will  hold  himself  and 
his  party  to  be  right  and  others  wrong.  He  will  not  make 
allowances  for  differences  on  minor  points ;  much  less  for  im- 
portant differences.  He  will  not  see  the  image  of  Christ  else- 
where than  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  fraternity.  He  will 
hardly  admit  that  men  are  truly  converted,  unless  tiiey  are 
converted  to  his  faith,  or  in  his  way. 

The  sectarian  spirit  is  thus  an  unchristian  spirit  and  most 
deserving  of  reprobation.  And  did  Christianity  admit  of  such 
an  excrescence  without  a  severe  reproof,  we  should  indeed 
hardly  know  how  to  reply  to  the  taunts  and  reproaches  of  its 
opponents.  And  did  the  existence  of  different  denominations 
of  Christians  necessarily  involve  such  a  spirit,  that  should  be 
severely  reprobated  and  greatly  lamented,  and  not  for  a  mo- 
ment justified.  But  such  a  spirit  is  at  variance  with  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Gospel.    The  Gospel  condemns  it. 

And  a  denominational  spirit  is  not  necessarily  sectarian.    A 
denominational  spirit  has  the  same  relation  to  the  universal 
brotherhood  of  Christians,  the  church  at  large,  that  the  family 
spirit  has  to  the  social,  or  national  interests ;  that  patriotism 
has  to  philanthropy.     It  is  not  selfish,  nor  partisan,  nor  prose- 
lyting, nor  bigoted.     It  may  be  strong  in  its  attachments,  ea^ 
nest  in  its  preferences,  clear  in  its  convictions,  zealous  for  the 
interests  of  its  own  branch  of  the  church  ;  yet  it  will  be  gene- 
rous, and  liberal,  respectful  of  the  convictions  of  others,  and 
truly  and  supremely  ze«flous  for  tlie  triumph  of  Christianity ; 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  .its  own  preferences  or  personal  gains 
whenever  the  cause  of  the  Kedeemer  can  be  effectually  ad- 
vanced by  such  a  sacrifice.    Truly,  we  may  love  our  own 
family  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  give  to  them  our  first 
regard  ;  and  yet  give  a  heart  of  brotherly  love  to  our  neigh- 
bor.    And  we  need  love  him  none  the  less  because  he  loves 
his  family  more  than  ours.     We  may  love  the  branch  of  the 
church  with  which  we  are  connected  with  a  peculiarly  warm 
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iflfection,  without  an  unkind  feeling  towards  another  branch, 
or  a  want  of  brotherly  regard  for  him  who  prefers  that  to  onrs. 
IWe  may  be  thoroughly  convinced  that  we  have  the  trath  with 
Imi  and  that  our  organization  and  onr  mode  of  setting  ibrdi  the 
truth  are  best  adapted  to  onr  habits  of  thought,  and  other  cir> 
emqutances  pertaining  to  us;  best  for  us  to  employ  in  our 
efforts  to  evangelize  the  world ;  nay,  that  they  are  most  nearly 
conformed  to  the  teaching  of  the  Scriptures ;  without  doubting 
that  onr  Christian  brother  of  another  denomination  is  equally 
convinced  of  the  soundness  of  his  positions,  and  the  advantages 
of  his  branch,  or  section,  of  the  church.     We  may  labor  ear- 
nestly ^nd  with  a  denominational  enthusiasm,  in  the  lot  in 
^  I    which  we  stand  by  the  Providence  of  God,  so  directing  our 
birth  and  education,  or  the  events  that  give  us  our  various  po« 
sitions  in  life,  or  the  operations  of  truth  on  our  minds,  without 
one  unkind  or  uncharitable  feeling  towards  a  brother  who  like- 
wise stands  in  his  lot,  earnestly  cultivating  his  chosen  or  ap* 
pointed  field  on  the  broad  territory  of  our  common  Master. 
And  we  may  each  bid  the  other  ^^Godspeed"  with  an  honest 
and  loving  heart. 

Now  such  is  the  denominational  spirit  It  recognizes  local 
and  personal  attachments,  while  yet  preserving  the  Catholic 
spirit  of  love  to  all  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus.  It  gives  room 
for  the  play  of  personal  preferences  and  peculiarities,  while 
yet  preserving  unbroken  the  silken  cord  of  Christian  sympathy. 
With  it  the  denomination  is  much,  but  the  church  is  more ; 
and  the  redemption  of  souls  by  means  of  the  church  is  still 
more ;  and  most  of  all  is  th^  glory  of  the  Eedeemer.  Other 
denominations  are  not  opponents,  nor  simply  rivals.  They 
may  be  loved  and  honored  competitors.  But  they  are  breth- 
ren with  whom  we  rejoice  to  march  together  under  the  banner 
of  the  cross,  under  the  lead  of  our  great  Captain,  and,  with  our 
only  provocation  of  each  other  a  provoking  to  good  works,  to 
fight  side  by  side  the  battles  of  the  Lord,  each  striving  for  the 
common  victory.  The  denominational  spirit  has  no  shibboleth ; 
no  sidelong,  jealous  glances.  There  is  nothing  about  it  which 
prevents  its  joining  heartily  in  the  heavenly  rejoicing  over  a 
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sinner  that  repents,  let  that  sinner  belong  to  what  sect  he 
may. 

Look  now  at  the  effects  of  these  two  spirits.  The  sectarian 
spirit  fosters  jealousy.  It  will  hardly  be  so  unchristian  as  to 
be  sorry  that  sinners  are  converted ;  and  yet  it  will  lead  even 
good  men  sometimes  to  look  with  an  evil  eye  on  the  prosp^ity 
of  what  they  consider  a  rival  sect.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
denominational  spirit  may  produce  a  noble  rivalry,  bat  will 
not  stifle  a  rejoicing  at  the  success  of  the  Gospel  any  where, 
and  with  any  of  Christ's  people. 

Sectarianism  produces  narrowness  of  views  and  eflTorts.   It 
is  altogether  unfavorable  to  expansion  of  purpose  and  feeUng. 
It  overlooks  the  generous  spirit  and  broad  reach  of  Christian- 
ity.   It  leads  its  followers  to  look  at  men  rather  as  units  to  be 
added  to  its  numbers,  to  be  accumulated  by  its  processes,  than 
as  fellow-sinners  to  bo  saved  by  any  means — ^lost  ones,  to  be 
persuaded  by  any  whom  God  will  bless  to  that  end,  to  seek  a 
place  within  the  fold  of  Christ.     It  so  occupies  the  mind  with 
its  limited  partisan  views  as  to  make  its  efforts  for  a  world's 
conversion  to  be  efforts  for  self-extension  ;  and  thus,  to  be  na^ 
rowed  and  cramped,  as  all  that  is  of  the  nature  of  selfishness 
must  ever  be.     But  tlie  denominational  spirit  is  favorable  to 
energy  and  enterprise.    With  an  open  eye  to  the  common  in- 
terests of  the  Church,  it  sees  that  it  may  promote  those  inter- 
ests most  effectively  by  working  diligently  in  its  own  field. 
There  is  thus  secured  concentration  of  effort,  without  narrow- 
ness of  view.    It  leads  men  to  do  their  own  work  most  vigo^ 
ously  for  the  sake  of  the  general  good.    It  makes  them  use  the 
means  with  which  they  are  best  acquainted,  and  in  which 
their  hearts  are  most  interested.    It  awakens  an  enthusiasm 
which  is  itself  an  earnest  of  success.    It  calls  into  action  ener- 
gies that  had  otherwise  been  lost,  and  develops  resources  that 
had  otherwise  lain  buried  or  inoperative. 

Sectarianism  generally  employs  much  management.  It  bor- 
rows a  system  of  tactics  from  Ibe  world.  Its  tendency  is  to- 
wards planning  and  manoeuvring.  Denominationalism,  gov- 
erned by  the  Christian  spirit,  rejects  these ;  and  while  it  re- 
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torn  not  to  be  wise,  acts  in  an  open,  manly  way,  with  no 
dirk  connsels  or  stratagem. 

Sectarianism,  finally,  will  be  fonnd  to  affect  most  jKKrjndi- 
eiilly  the  piety  of  those  in  whom  it  rules.    Its  tendency  h  so 
tD  ooeapy  their  minds  with  the  thought  of  advancing  the  in- 
togpsts  of  their  sect  as  to  deaden  their  piety,  to  make  them 
worldly,  uncharitable  and  severe.     The  sectarian  looks  so 
much  at  the  external ;  is  so  much  occupied  with  churchism, 
nther  than  with  Christianity  itself;  so  concerned  for  the  glory 
of  his  sect,  rather  than  for  the  glory  of  Christ ;  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  he  loses  his  spirituality,  that  his  heart  becomes 
the  home  of  many  unseemly  feelings,  rather  than  the  temple 
of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  his  piety  dwindles  into  a  stern  and 
chilling  orthodoxy,  or  his  zeal  becomes  a  fiery  ecclesiasticism, 
making  him  a  hot  champion  of  church  peculiarities,  of  secta- 
rian trifles,  and  causing  him  to  waste  on  these  energies  and  af- 
fections that  ought  to  be  employed  for  his  Master's  glory,  and 
for  the  salvation  of  multitudes  round  about  who  are  ready  to 
perish.     Or,  if  the  effect  be  not  so  bad  as  this,  it  will  at  least 
make  him  regard  others  with  a  cold  Pharisaic  superiority  or 
bitter  exclusiveness ;  or,  at  the  very  lowest,  cause  that  to  be  an 
unpleasantly  felt  separation,  which  might  be  but  an  acknow- 
ledged difference  of  opinion  that  should  produce  no  difference  of 
feeling.  And  then  the  general  effect  will  be  to  make  the  church 
appear  but  asa  conglomerateof  heterogeneous  and  encumbering 
particles,  instead  of  a  beautiful  mosaic  in  which  the  individual 
parts  blend  with  a  sweet  harmony  of  effect.    No  wonder  that 
men  of  the  world,  seeing  such  things,  are  repulsed  by  them, 
and  recoil  to  the  illusive  charms  of  their  imaginative  systems 
of  sentimental  piety ;  a  church  all  blurred  with  the  stains  of 
the  world,  a  church  all  dusty  and  soiled  with  the  strife  of  evil 
passions,  does  not  attract  men  who  associate  with  religion  the 
ideas  of  truth,  and  purity,  and  love. 

In  a  word,  sectarianism  gives  prominence  to  that  which 
Christianity  condemns.  It  invests  the  imperfections  of  human 
nature  with  glory  and  authority  which  it  should  shame  man  to 
acknowledge.  It  makes  matters  of  minor  moment  to  be  essen- 
tial things.    It  strains  at  a  gnat  and  swallows  a  camel.    It 
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down  from  her  throne  the  sweet  soTereign  charitj,  whom 
ChristEanitj  places  there,  radiant  with  hearenlj  beauty,  dad 
in  garments  of  light,  and  wielding  a  sceptre  beneath  whose 
swaj  all  loTelj  and  excellent  things  spring  np  in  the  pathway 
of  homanitj :  and  enthrones  in  her  stead,  a  stem-visaged 
qneen,  from  whose  brow  the  sunlight  of  love  has  faded,  wime 
eye  is  cold  while  piercing,  whose  hand  dispenses  cheenlb 
bounties  to  her  own  hard-visaged  farorites,  and  under  whose 
leaden  sceptre  the  sweet  flowers  of  life  wither  as  if  trodden 
down  beneath  the  iron  heek  of  a  devastating  soldiery.  She 
will,  indeed,  lead  on  to  action  and  to  conquest ;  but  her  con- 
quests will  lack  the  bright  jewels  that  adorn  the  brow  of  char- 
ity ;  her  songs  of  victory  will  fail  of  the  sweetness  of  a  loving 
heart 

Denominationaliam,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  the  consecra- 
tioQ  to  the  uses  of  religion  of  those  innate,  constitutional,  and 
educational  varieties  which  are  found  existent  in  men.  Christ- 
ianity finds  misa  existing  with  such  varieties  of  ability,  of  tem- 
perament, of  circumstances ;  and  converting  them  to  her  ser- 
vice, uses  these  varieties  for  the  promotion  of  her  cause.  She 
would  deprive  them  of  all  evil,  and  use  them  for  good.  She 
would  seize  upon  the  love  of  family,  of  home,  and  the  effects 
of  peculiarities  of  education,  and  filling  these  with  her  own 
blessed  spirit,  would  thereby  cause  the  individual  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  amount  of  good  in  the  service  of  Christ| 
most  happily  for  himself. 

Animated  by  such  a  spirit,  the  several  denominations  of 
Ghristians  form  a  great  brotherhood,  governed  by  one  Sove- 
reign, to  whom  they  devote  their  energies ;  seeking  after  truth ; 
eultivating  the  unity  of  the  Spirit  in  the  bonds  of  peace ; 
kindly  bearing  with  each  other's  imperfections,  and  looking 
forward  to  a  time  when  increasing  light  and  nearer  resem- 
blance to  Jesus  shall  diminish  their  differences ;  and  all  to- 
gether accomplishing  most  for  the  evangelization  of  the  world, 
because  each  permitted  to  labor  according  to  its  own  convic- 
tions of  right  and  duty. 

Suoh  a  denominational  spirit  we  hold  to  be  Scriptural  and 
I  worthy  of  oultiYation.    But  when  it  goes  beyond  this,  and  be- 
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comes  exclasire  and  isolating,  refuses  to  cooperate  with  other 
Christians  in  worship  or  in  works  of  love,  absorbs  the  feeling 
of  brotherly  kindness,  makes  it  a  matter  of  highest  mo- 
ment to  extend  the  denomination,  canses  the  denomination  to 
obscore  the  glory  of  the  exalted  Lamb  of  God — then  it  is  a 
^tter  eviL  It  has  lost  its  savor,  and  is  only  fit  to  be  cast  ont 
and  trodden  under  foot  of  men. 

A  sound  denominational  spirit  is  not  only  consistent  with 
Christian  unity,  but  also  tends  to  promote  it.  We  believe 
most  devoutly  in  the  oneness  of  the  church,  but  not  in  a  com- 
pulsory unity  of  external  organization,  or  a  mechanical  con- 
junction of  parts.  The  oneness  is  in  the  life,  and  the  visible 
parts  will  join  most  harmoniously  when  it  is  understood  that 
each  has  its  own  work  to  do,  and  its  own  way  of  doing  it.  Co- 
operation does  not  require  the  relinquishing  or  the  concealing 
of  distinctive  opinions.  Men  work  together  better  when  they 
clearly  understand  each  other.  There  is  less  danger  of  un- 
pleasant collision  or  interference  when  the  lines  of  distinction 
are  clearly  perceived ;  and  when  it  is  fairly  understood  that 
in  all  that  may  be  called  domestic  matters,  all  that  belongs  to 
each  one's  own  way  of  working,  each  will  be  at  perfect  lib- 
erty to  take  care  of  itself.  Men  respect  those  who  show  a 
consistent  devotion  to  principle,  who  intelligently  identify 
themselves  with  the  bo4jr  to  which  they  belong,  and  seek  its 
prosperity  whilst  manifesting  a  generous  respect  for  others. 
But  cooperation  does  require  that  points  of  difference  should 
not  be  thrust  oflFensively  forward ;  that  in  the  work  in  which 
there  is  cooperation,  the  points  of  agreement  are  to  be  dwelt 
upon ;  and  that  each  should  fully  respect  the  rights  and  re- 
gard the  feelings  of  the  other.  There  are  /some  parts  of  the 
work  of  Jhe  church  which  can  be  best  done  denominationally. 
Let  eve"  one  judge  fairly  concerning  these.  Better  work 
apart  than  work  together  with  constant  irritation.  Better  the 
kind  separation  of  Abraham  and  Lot  than  a  constant  bicker- 
ing and  jealousy,  alike  unchristian  and  unfavorable  to  pro- 
gress. True  friendship,  generous  and  successful  working, 
will  be  promoted  by  such  separation.  But  God  forbid  that 
the  time  should  come  when  there  shall  be  no  common  ground 
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on  which  varions  deDominations  may  meet  together,  laying 
aside  their  distinctions,  and  joining  hands  for  a  common  end. 
God  forbid  that  a  generons  denominationalism  should  ever  de- 
generate into  a  narrow  sectarianism,  and  tropical  lines  of  distinc- 
tion should  become  great  gulfs  of  separation,  or  ^'  mountains 
interposed,"  as  barriers  to  friendship  and  intercourse  betweei^ 
those  who  "  like  kindred  drops"  should  mingle  in  the  pne  work 
of  love. 

The  application  of  the  views  now  stated  to  union  societies, 
to  denominational  boards,  to  the  principles  that  should  govern 
the  churches  in  missionary  operations,  to  the  questions  relating 
to  action  by  voluntary  societies,  and  action  directly  by  the 
church  through  its  ecclesiastical  organizations,  it  is  not  our 
purpose  to  pursue.  It  is  enough  if  we  have  shown,  that  it  is 
the  right  and  the  duty  of  every  man  to  work  elimestly  and 
with  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Christ  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belongs ;  that  each  denomination  may  seek  by  all 
legitimiate  methods,  without  invidious  rivalry,  or  narrow  secta- 
rianism, to  promote  its  own  growth  and  prosperity ;  that  such 
actioti  may  best  secure  the  development  and  use  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  denomination,  and  serve  the  while  the  largest 
amount  of  good ;  and  that  such  a  denominational  spirit  and 
action  is  not  inconsistent  with  brotherly,  feeling  and  cordial 
cooperation  on  the  broad  fields  of  Cl^istian  benevolence. 

Sut  on  two  other  points  related  to  this  subject,  we  have  a 
word  or  two  to  say.  We  reprobate  that  kind  of  denomination- 
alism  which  needlessly  multiplies  feeble  churches  in  small 
places.  We  regard  it  as  an  evil,  that  in  many  of  our  villages 
and  small  towns  there  exist  numerous  small  church  organiza- 
tions, when  there  is  scarcely  strength  enough  to  sustain  one 
vigorously.  This  surely  is  not  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel.  We  are  not  rndiflTerent  to  orthodoxy  of  tA>logical 
sentiments,  or  excellence  of  ecclesiastical  organization.  We 
have  decidedly  our  convictions  as  to  doctrines  and  our  prefer- 
ences as  to  modes.  But  we  do  hold  it  as  a  grievous  mistake, 
to  set  up  a  puny  nursling  of  a  congregation  by  the  side  of  one 
already  established,  itself  needing  all  the  help  it  can  get, 
fnerdy  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  the  denominational  prefer- 
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ence,  when  there  is  evidence  that  both  cannot  be  strong,  both 
are  not  needed,  and  when  by  concentrating  strength  on  one  a 
vigorous  and  nsefal  church  might  be  sustained.  To  say  no- 
thing of  the  offence  thus  committed  against  the.  true  Christian 
spirit,  in  an  economical  point  of  view  it  is  a  great  mistiake. 
fiave  we  any  right  so  to  U8e  the  Lord's  money  and  the  Lord's 
men  ?  Have  we  any  right  so  to  distract  forces  which  should 
be  combined  against  a  common  adversary,  and  in  efforts  for 
conquering  in  a  common  cause  ?  Especially  when  the  denom- 
inations thus  competing  with  each  other  hold  the  same  doc- 
trinal views,  and  differ  but  little  in  their  modes  of  worship  and 
of  discipline,  is  this  to  be  regretted.  Why  not  in  this  exercise 
a  generous  self-denial,  a  generous  cooperation,  and  join  heart- 
ily to  strengthen  each  other ;  throwing  all  into  that  one  which 
by  priority  of  establishment,  or  by  fair  prospect  of  growth, 
holds  out  the  clearest  prospect  of  success  ? 

And  with  our  view  of  the  true  denominational  spirit  and  ot 
its  relation  to  the  Church,  we  reprobate  that  feeling  which  re- 
proaches members,  and  especially  ministers,  of  one  denomina- 
tion, for  passing  from  it  to  connect  themselves  with  another. 
It  is  always  a  sign  of  something  wrong  in  the  heart,  or  in  the 
judgment  at  least,  when  one  is  prompt  to  impugn  the  motives 
of  his  brother  for  taking  a  step  which  he  himself  does  not  ap- 
prove. If  denomjnationalism  is  to  be  carried  so  far  as  to 
break  off  fellowship  with  those  of  another  name,  let  it  perish. 
We  greatly  regret  that  in  any  of  the  denominations,  as  for  ex- 
ample in  the  Episcopal  and  the  Baptist,  there  should  be  eccle- 
siastical bars,  rendering  such  a  free  passing  from  the  ministry 
of  other  denominations  into  them  impossible  without  a  sacri- 
fice of  principle  or  radical  change  of  views ;  perhaps  the 
time  may  come  when  these  bars  will  be  removed.  But  where 
such  difficulties  do  not  exist,  especially  among  all  the  denomi- 
nations which  hold  fundamentally  the  same  theological  system, 
we  see  not  why  there  should  not  be  this  interchange ;  and 
churches  be  free  to  call  ministers  of  other  denominations  to 
become  their  pastors,  and  ministers  be  free  to  accept  such  in- 
vitations, without  being  charged  with  a  want  of  fidelity  or  a 
want  of  consistency ;  without  censure  from  those  from  whom 
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they  go,  or  suspicion  from  those  to  whom  they  are  newly 
joined.  For  our  part  we  regard  such  transfers  as  but  an  exhi- 
bition of  a  true  Christian  spirit,  as  showing  that  the  Church  is 
one  body,  and  Christians  are  brethren  having  confidence  in 
each  other,  and  willing  to  work  for  God,  with  a  cheerful  heart  in 
any  part  of  his  vineyard  that  he  may  point  out.  And  when 
there  is  evidently  no  sacrifice  of  any  Christian  principle,  in- 
stead of  using  harsh  words  about  them,  we  honor  them.  We 
believe  it  to  be  one  way  to  break  down  sectarianism  and  to 
promote  Christian  unity. 


Art.  VIL-DAEWm  ON  THE  OKIGIN  OF  SPECIES. 

By  D.  R.  Goodwin,  D.D., 

PRESIDENT  OF  TRINITY   COLLEGE,    HARTFORD,    COMN. 

The  Origin  of  Species  hy  means  of  Nature^  Selection;  or,  the 
Preservation  of  the  Favored  Races  in  the  Struggle  for  Life. 
By  Charles  Daewin,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  London :  1869.  8vo, 
pp.  502.    New-York :  Appleton  &  Co.    1860. 

Some  naturalists  are  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  fixedness 
of  organic  types  that  they  cannot  believe  even  in  the  genetic 
unity  of  the  different  races  of  men.  Others,  again,  are  so  car- 
ried away  with  the  constant  flux  of  variations,  and  the  insensible 
degrees  by  which  type  shades  off  into  type,  that  they  are  ready 
to  trace  all  organic  beings,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  up 
to  one  and  the  same  primitive  parentage.  Mr.  Darwin  be- 
longs to  this  latter  class.  Each  of  these  parties  may  do  some 
service  to  the  cause  of  truth  by  exposing  or  netitralizing  the 
extravagances  of  the  other. 

So  far  as  the  question  is  a  purely  scientific  one,  that  is,  so 
far  as  regards  the  testing,  comparing  and  grouping  of  ike  facts 
in  the  case,  we  leave  it  to  purely  scientific  men.    But  we  pro- 
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pose  to  show  that,  admitting  Mr.  Darwin's  facts — even  though 
he  should  add  to  them  a  hundred  fold,  as  he  has  promised — 
his  conclusions  will  not  follow.  The  discovery  of  any  new  fact, 
in  any  department  of  knowledge,  we  hail  with  nnmingled 
satisfaction.  But  a  theory  unsupported  by  facts  is  quite  an- 
other thing.  And  when  such  a  theory  is  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  Christianity  or  Theism,  no  matter  though  it  may 
be  disguised  in  a  scientific  form,  and  may  bristle  all  over  with 
scientific  terminology,  we  feel  authorized,  without  any  special 
scientific  training,  to  attempt  an  exposure  of  its  fallacious  and 
groundless  character.  Mr.  Darwin  does  not  expressly  attack 
Christianity  or  Theism.  He  scarcely  notices  them  at  all. 
But  a  theory  of  origins  or  ends  that  ignores  Theism  altogether, 
is  as  truly  its  enemy  as  one  which  attacks  it  openly  in  front, 
and  must  be  treated  by  the  friends  of  Theism  accordingly. 

One  of  the  mottoes  prefixed  by  Mr.  Darwip  to  his  work  is 
the  saying  of  Whewell,  that  '*  in  regard  to  the  material  world 
we  can  at  least  go  so  far  as  this  ;  we  can  perceive  that  events 
are  brought  about,  not  by  insulated  interpositions  of  Divine 
power,  exerted  in  each  particular  case,  but  by  the  establish- 
ment of  general  laws."  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  norma 
of  human  experience^  as  a  statement  of  the  process  of  things  so 
far  as  it  falls  under  our  actual  observation.  But  it  certainly 
was  not  meant  by  Whewell,  nor  would  it  be  true  if  it  had 
been  meant,  to  indicate  thus,  or  to  explain,  the  origin  of  things 
or  the  whole  problem  of  being.  Mr.  Darwin  knows  as  well  as 
we  that  Whewell  did  not  intend  by  this  statement  of  an  em- 
pirical fact,  to  dispense  with  a  creative  cause ;  a  cause  which 
is  not  indeed  given  in  experience,  but  which  theistic  reason 
prescribes  as  a  necessary  condition  to  the  possibility  of  expe- 
rience ;  and  that  he  would,  in  perfect  consistency  with  that 
statement,  have  unhesitatingly  referred  the  origin  of  species, 
as  of  all  the  varied  arrangements  of  the  Kosmos,  to  the  crea- 
tive hand.  To  deny  the  act  of  creation  because  we  cannot 
reach  it  empirically  by  the  induction  of  phenomena,  is  not  a 
whit  more  reasonable  than  to  deny  the  existence  of  phenomena, 
because  we  cannot  deduce  them  d  priori^  in  definite  time  and 
place,  from  the  rational  causes  or  grounds  of  being.    The  tra- 
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eing  of  empirical  laws  step  by  step,  however  far  and  however 
nieelj,  can  never  bring  ns  into  the  immediate  sensible  pres- 
ence of  the  creative  act.  And  to  insist  upon  this  process  with 
absolate  exclnsiveness,  is  to  repudiate  the  idea  of  creation  al- 
together. Xo  empirical  truth  is  more  certain  than  the  absolute 
dictum  of  the  reason,  that  there  must  have  been  a  banning 
to  the  course  of  material  things ;  for  an  infinite  series  of  phe- 
nomenal successions  is  a  metaphysical  absurdity. 

But  if  we  insist  upon  putting  the  beginning  off^  not  only  as 
far  as  our  knowledge  of  facts  extends,  but,  after  the  analogy 
of  that  knowledge,  as  far  as  our  logical  analysis  can  reach 
back,  the  object  would  seem  to  be,  to  come  to  mere  brute  mat^ 
ter  before  admitting  the  creative  act;  and,  as  this  brute  ma^ 
ter  would  involve  no  signs  of  intelligence,  no  order,  arrange- 
ment or  beauty,  it  might  be  supposed  eternal ;  and  thus,  unless 
we  admit  creative  acts  in  the  original  formations  of  this  brute 
matter — ^acts  which  our  analysis  had  failed  to  recognize — our 
real  aim  must  be  to  avoid  the  idea  of  creation  altogether.  We 
have  manifestly  the  right  to  put  back  the  act  of  creation  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  our  actual  experience  or  historical  know- 
ledge of  the  succession  of  phenomena ;  but  we  have  no  right 
to  insist  upon  putting  it  back  beyond  the  bounds  of  our  pos- 
sible theoretic  analysis.  If  we  admit  the  act  of  an  intelligent 
Creator  at  all,  that  act  may  as  well  be,  for  aaght  we  know  or 
have  a  right  to  say,  the  creation  of  a  compound  which  may 
afterwards  be  analyzed,  as  of  simple  elements  which  may  after^ 
wards  be  compounded  ;  of  a  regular,  orderly,  complicated  sys- 
tem at  once,  as  of  a  chaos  to  be  developed  into  such  a  system 
afterwards ;  of  solid  bodies  in  the  very  act  of  motion  according 
to  definite  laws,  as  of  bodies  at  rest  to  be  set  in  motion  by  a 
subsequent  impulse,  or  as  of  nebulosities  to  be  gradually 
formed  into  spheres  nnd  systems ;  of  thinking  as  of  extended 
substance ;  of  complex  and  definite  organisms  as  of  mere  brute 
matter,  or  as  of  elementary  particles  with  inherent  laws.  But 
no  research  or  reasoning  d priori  or  d  posteriori  can  reach  and 
disclose  the  definite  point,  when  and  where  the  creative  act 
either  must  have  taken  place  or  actually  did  take  place.    That 
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poiDt,  if  ascertained  at  all,  must  be  ascertained  on  other  au- 
thority. 

Theorizing  on  empirical  grounds  is  no  better  than  theorizing 
on  rational  and  oLjniori  principles ;  but  rather  it  is  worse,  for 
it  is  at  once  more  crude  and  facile,  and  more  pretentious. 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  these  empirical  theories  spread 
out  to  an  infinite  breadth  of  superstructure  upon  the  narrow 
basis  of  a  few  special  facts,  and  those  needing  to  be  tested  and 
confirmed.  The  spirit  of  speculative  theorizing,  against  which 
Sacon  so  zealously  protested,  seems  in  these  later  times  to 
have  left  the  metaphysicians  and  gone  over  to  the  side  of  the 
physical  philosophers.  While  metaphysicians  have  more  and 
more  adopted  the  Baconian  method,  the  positivists  seem  to 
have  inclined  more  and  more  to  the  Heraclitic,  the  atomistic, 
or  the  sophistical. 

The  Platonic  idecLS  were  never  regarded  as  the  original 
physical  germs  from  which  all  historical  and  actual  genera, 
species,  and  individuals,  have  descended  by  natural  generation. 
They  were  never  realized  as  phenomena.  This  would  have 
been  to  contradict  their  very  nature  as  arclietypal  ideas,  and 
give  them  individual,  even  though  original,  existence.  Conse- 
quently, instead  of  being  eternal,  they  would  long  since  have 
altogether  ceased  to  exist. 

Goethe's  archetypal  form  may  have  been  conceived  as  a  his- 
torical fact ;  but  that  was  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  not  the 
expression  of  a  scientific  result. 

Hegel  it  was,  who  held  that  the  logical  process  is  not  only 
the  ideal  rule  and  norma  for  the  development  of  nature,  but 
is  actually  identical  with  the  course  of  nature,  history  and  life ; 
that  the  analysis  of  thought  is  the  analysis  of  being ;  that  the 
whole  universe  in  all  its  departments  is  developed  from  nothing 
by  the  logical  steps  oi position  and  negation^  or  rather  of  nega- 
tion and  "  negation  of  negation." 

Mr.  Darwin  may  be  no  metaphysician,  least  of  all  a  Hege- 
lian. He  may  even  hold  all  metaphysics  in  supreme  contempt. 
And  yet  his  theory  is  but  a  crude  expression  or  application  of 
one  of  the  abstrusest  speculations  of  the  modem  German  scho- 
lasticism.    Without  such  an  ontological  speculation  for  its 
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basis,  it  will  fall  to  pieces  of  itself.  With  all  its  show,  ^ 
rather  promise,  of  induction,  it  is  really  a  pure  d priori  assump- 
tion, an  assumption  resting  upon  other  assumptions  whidi 
reach  down  to  the  bottomless  abyss  of  Hegelian  nihilism. 
The  induction  scarcely  presents  facts  enough  to  illustrate  what 
is  meant  by  the  theory ;  it  is  utterly  futilet  as  a  proof  that  the 
theory  is  true.  That  proof  will  be  found  to  consist  chiefly  in 
an  appeal  to  our  ignorance,  to  our  inability  to  demonstrate 
the  contrary — a  mode  of  proof  which  may  be  very  good  in  de- 
fence of  the  credibility  of  truths  or  doctrines  generally  ad- 
mitted, or  already  established  on  their  own  proper  and  positive 
evidence,  but  quite  an  insufficient  confirmation  of  a  new 
speculative  theory.  ' 

The  Lamarckian  or  development  theory,  as  ingeniously  set 
forth  in  the  "  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation," 
took  law  as  its  basis  and  watchword.    Under  cover  of  imma- 
nent, universal  and  eternal  law,  it  professed  to  retain,  while  in 
fact  it  dispensed  with,  the  idea  of  God  as  a  Creator.     But  this 
theory  of  Mr.  Darwin  openly  dispenses  with  law  itself,  it  ex- 
pressly refuses  to  recognize  any  necessary  or  determinate  law 
of  development  or  variation  (p.  306) ;  and  throws  itself  without 
reserve  upon  the  illimitable  ocean  of  accident.     It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  most  singular  revamping  in  modem  forn^  and 
phrase,  of  the  old  speculation  of  Leucippus  and  Democritus, 
that  all  the  beautiful  and  complicated  arrangements  of  the 
Kosmos  are  only  the  result  of  a  fortuitous  concurrence  of 
atoms.     To  this  theory  Darwin  simply  adds  what  he  calls  the 
principle  of  "  natural  selection,"  to  guide  this  blind  chaotic 
struggle  of  the  elements  to  the  well-ordered  result    But,  after 
all,  it  does  not  appear  that  this  principle  adds  any  thing  to  the 
scheme  except  a  new  name.     This  natural  selection  implies  no 
intention,  no  intelligent  purpose,  no  rational  choice ;  it  is  only 
another  name  for  the  fact,  for  the  result  for  which  it  professes 
to  account     It  suggests  no  real  cause.    It  is  in  truth  no  prin- 
ciple at  all.    The  result  itself  is  represented  as  the  result  not 
of  any  antecedently  impressed  or  inherent  law,  but  merely  of 
the  play  of  circumstances,  of  the  whirl  of  accident,  of  the  uni- 
versal conflict  and  struggle  out  of  which  all  forms  arise,  and  in 
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wliich  thciy  are  preserved  or  destroyed  by  virtue  of  their  mii- 
tnal  adaptations  or  antagonisms. 

The  Epicureans  had  substantially  the  same  principle,  when, 
having  represented  the  original  and  eternal  atoms  endowed 
with  motion  and  mutual  attractions  or  repulsions,  as  rushing 
mi  whirling  at  random  in  infinite  space,  they  added  that  of 
course,  if  several  should  by  accident  concur  and  combine  to- 
gether, they  would  have  the  advantage  over  the  solitary  atoms 
and  would  draw  them  into  and  around  themselves,  and  then 
the  larger  bodies  would  subordinate  to  themselves  the  smaller 
bodies,  and  so  the  whole  Kosmos  would  be  gradually  con- 
stracted.    If  the  ancient  Epicureans  did  not  actually  put  their 
scheme  into  this  very  shape,  it  would  be  easy  and  natural  to 
make  this  improvement  upon  their  idea.    If,  with  our  know- 
ledge of  the  solar  system  and  of  the  stellar  universe,  we  were 
to  express,  as  we  very  natut^lly  might,  our'  incredulity  at  such 
a  theory,  we  might  be  reminded  that  however  vast  the  dis- 
tance between  the  premises  and  the  conclusion,  between  the 
assumed  conditions  and  the  actual  result  of  this  problem,  there 
have  been  boundless  ages  for  the  process  to  go  forward  in,  and 
00  one  can  tell  what  immense  changes  and  modifications 
might  take  place  in  the  revolving  cycles  of  a  past  eternity. 
Give  us  time  enough,  it  might  be  said,  and  any  thing  may 
be  made  out  of  any  thing,  or  made  into  any  thing ;  light 
may  be  made  out  of  darkness,  order  out  of  chaos,  conscience 
out  of  a  cucumber,  mind  out  of  matter,  a  sun  out  of  a  hand- 
ful of  mud,  an  eye  out  of  a  fibre  of  muscle  or  a  bit  of  skin, 
and  a  man  out  of  a  tadpole  or  a  bramble-bush,  or  all  alike 
from  some  common  original  form ;  and  then  changes  might 
go  on  by  such  infinitesimal  gradations  that  they  should  be  ab- 
solutely imperceptible  in  amount  even  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  years.     When  all  impassable  distinctions  of  kind  are  abol- 
ished, and  only  differences  of  degree  remain,  time  enough  will 
meet  all  exigencies  and  make  any  hypothesis  credible.    For, 
if  we  should  object  that  we  can  see  no  signs^of  this  process 
within  the  limits  of  actual  experience,  or  even  in  the  realms  of 
the  past,  so  far  as  they  are  revealed  to  our  inspection,  we  might 
be  reminded  that  our  experience  is  very  narrow  in  its  range, 
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and  our  widest  observation  very  limited,  fragmentary,  and 
imperfect  We  might  be  told  that  nevertheless  our  limited 
sphere  of  vision  famishes  ns  with  more  confirmations  of  this 
scheme  than  we  had  any  right  to  expect ;  and  we  might  Im 
pointed  to  the  perturbations  that  still  exist  among  the  heavenlj 
bodies,  to  the  changes  that  are  still  going  on  upon  their  sm- 
faces,  to  the  nebulosities  that  are  still  visible  here  and  there  in 
space,  and  to  the  varieties  that  are  still  developed  among  pi-, 
geons,  pigs,  and  sundry  plants.  The  problem  might  be  stated 
tlius :  Take  the  difference  between  the  rock  pigeon  and  tLe  ^ 
tumbler,  and  call  it  a  ;  take  the  time  which  has  been  required 
to  evolve  this  diflFerence,  and  call  it  h;  then  take  the  difference 
between  a  man,  with  all  his  high  organization,  all  his  intelle^ 
tual  and  moral  faculties,  and  a  bat,  or  a  craw-fish,  or  a  blade 
of  timothy,  or  a  lamp  of  bog-iron  ore,  or  any  thing  else  jou 
please,  and  call  that  difference  what  you  please,  any  thing 
short  of  infinite,  say  m^ ;  and  the  formula  for  the  time  in 
which  it  would  be  conceivable  that  this  difference  should  de- 
velop itself  would  be  easily  found.    It  would  be  x=J/a*,  a 

period  of  time  which  wonld  be  finite,  since  all  the  terms  in 
which  it  is  expressed  are  finite.  Would  not  this  be  a  magni- 
ficent illustration  of  the  Baconian  method,  of  Positive  science, 
in  short,  of  reasoning  from  the  known  to  the  unknown  i 

Mr.  Darwin  admits  that  if  there  is  any  arrangement,  fea- 
ture, form,  or  flower  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  kingdom  '*"  in- 
tended for  beauty  in  the  eye  of  man,  or  for  mere  variety,^  it 
is  fatal  to  his  theory.  This  admission  goes  deeper  than  be 
imagines ;  for^  not  to  say  that,  in  fact,  any  idea  whatever  of 
design  or  intelligence  in  the  processes  of  nature  is  fatal  to  his 
theory,  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  any  development  intended 
for  beauty  in  the  eye  of  man,  bat  any  development  intended 
for  beautv  at  all  in  anv  decree  whatever,  is  fatal  to  his  theorv. 
His  theory  cannot  account  for  it.  Natural  Selection  will  not 
help  him.  All  that  i?  beautifal  to  the  eye  of  man  or  to  the 
apprehension  of  any  higher  intelligence  in  the  universe^  wher- 
ever it  be,  in  whatever  province  or  kingdom  of  nature,  most,  in 
Job  Aeorjj  in  so  far  as  it  is  beantifbl,  be  the  result  of  sheer 
1 1    &edat  phUosophia  positiva !     And  yet  this  philo- 
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ophy  shrinks  aghast  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
t  strains  ont  the  gnat  and  swallows  the  camel. 

"We  have  just  said  that  any  idea  whatever  of  design  or  intel- 
igenee  in  the  processes  of  organic  nature  is  fatal  to  Mr.  Dar- 
rin's  theory.  This  may  seem  too  sweeping  an  assertion ;  but 
re  think  it  can  be  thoroughly  substantiated.  Mr.  Darwin 
iconts  the  phrases,  "  plan  of  creation,"  "  unity  of  design,"  etc., 
18  "  expressions  under  which  we  only  hide  our  ignorance,  and 
think  that  we  give  an  explanation  when  we  only  restate  a  fact." 
Tet  the  actual  results  of  fulness,  of  variety  in  unity,  of  order 
ind  gradation  are  fully  admitted  by  him  as  facts,  while  they 
we  traced  to  the  operation  of  "  Natural  Selection."  We  sub- 
mit that  it  is  really  his  theory  that,  professing  to  account  for 
the  fact,  only  restates  it.  Or  at  most  it  gives  us  the  process, 
and  that  a  process  assumed  without  satisfactory  proof,  in  the 
stead  and  to  the  exclusion  of  the^  intelligent  cause.  The  intel- 
ligent cause  might  indeed  be  supposed  to  effectuate  its  plans 
and  designs  by  this  process ;  but  the  process  cannot  rationally 
be  substituted  for  the  plan,  the  design,  and  the  intelligence,  so 
\a  entirely  to  dispense  with  them.  But  unless  this  personal, 
Jreative  intelligence  is  rejected  altogether,  we  can  see  no  rea- 
on  why  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  effectuate  its  plans  and  de- 
igns by  other  methods,  by  acts  of  creation,  for  example,  as 
•recisely  as  by  that  process  of  so-called  natural  selection.  All 
nimal  instincts,  the  instincts  of  the  bee  and  the  ant,  for  in- 
tance,  which  have  usually  been  considered  most  striking 
roo&  of  creative  intelligence,  Mr.  Darwin  regards  as  the  re- 
lit of  mere  accident,  and  the  process  of  "  natural  selection." 
[e  declares  the  grouping  of  all  organic  beings  and  the  predi- 
al variety  of  nature  to  be  utterly  inexplicable  on  the  theory 
f  creation.  Yet  the  beautiful  order  and  the  harmonious  va- 
ety  of  nature  cannot  be  conceived  by  him  as  the  result  of 
oy  design  operating  in  any  other  way  ;  for,  if  they  were  in- 
mded,  he  declares  them  to  be  utterly  fatal,  not  to  the  idea  of 
reation,  but  to  his  own  theory. 

The  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Darwin  may  be  suflScient  to  over- 
irow  such  crude  theories  of  creation  as  those  proposed  by 
rofeasor  Agassiz  and  by  several  geologists.    And  if  this  is  all 
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he  means  when  he  declares  these  ftcta  isooosislent  widi  '^Ai 
theory  of  creation,"  we  have  nothing  to  objecL  But,  hovenr  | 
it  may  be  with  his  fietctB  or  his  intentxoDs,  his  theoij  is  i«riif 
so  framed  and  so  carried  oat  as  to  be  incooaiateat  with  mj 
proper  idea  <^  creation  whaterer.  His  "  Xatoral  SdectHuT 
is  really  sabstituted  for  final  canses,  and  exdodes  them. 

Bnt  his  theory  is  itself  either  vacillating  and  nndelermiaal, 
or  as  yet  not  sufficiently  bold  to  exhibit  itself  at  once  in  all  ih 
monstroos  proportions  and  legitimate  eonseqoaioes.    At  om 
time  he  talks  of  the  breath  of  life  being  breathed  into  tfaejM 
tmimal,  the  original  ancestor  of  the  whole  animal  kingdoa; 
unwittingly,  or  perhaps  only  metaphorically  stt^ping  hot 
with  the  idea  of  special  creation.    At  anodier  time^  1m  ii 
ready  to  develop  all  animals  and  plants  alike^  by  natmal  de- 
scent, from  some  one  common  prototype.    How  this  pralD- 
type  or  primordial  form  originated  or  was  consdtated,  doa 
not  seem  to  have  been  revealed  to  him ;  though  he  ^esb 
here  again  of  *'  life  having  been  first  breathed  into  iL^    Bik 
snrely  it  must  be  by  a  figure  of  speech  that  life  was  fint 
breathed  into  the  primordial  form  of  the  vegetable  kiag- 
dom.    And  i^  under  this  metaphor,  a  special  act  of  cfeativd 
power  is  really  admitted,  it  is  only  a  weakness  and  an  incoo' 
sistency  in  his  scheme.    For,  if  that  act  be  admitted  here,  it 
is  just  as  much  required  and  may  be  quite  as  reasonably  ad- 
mitted, to  explain  the  origin  of  aJl  the  distinct  ^>ecie8  of  the 
several  kingdoms  of  organic  nature.    Surely  it  feqiiires  as 
great  a  stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  that  man  has  descended 
by  natural  generation — ^not  now  from  a  monkey  or  a  flea,  but 
from  the  common  prototype  of  all  plants  and  animals,  as  to 
believe  that  such  a  common  prototype,  in  its  crude  original 
form,  developed  itself  somehow  from  an  original  eternal  fire 
mist    Indeed,  when  a  man  has  faith  strong  enough  to  believe 
that  the  wonderful  instincts  of  the  ant  and  the  bee  have  been 
developed  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  which  have  been 
taken  advantage  of  and  turned  to  account  by  the  blind  process 
of  natural  selection ;  and  even  to  believe  that  the  mind  of 
man,  with  all  rational  powers  and  moral  perceptions  and  sensi- 
bilities, has  been  similarly  developed  from  the  common  pri- 
mordial  type  of  carrots  and  toads,  we  see  not  why  he  may  not 
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believe  or  disbelieve  anyihing.  With  such  a  fiEtith  it  must  be 
qmte  useless  to  reason.  Such  a  fiuth  becomes  more  thaa  sei- 
entific  in  the  breadth  of  its  vision ;  it  beoomee  prophetic.  '^In 
(ke  distant  fiitnre,"  says  Mr.  Darwin,  ^^  I  see  open  fields  for 
kr  more  important  researches.  Psychology  will  be  based  on 
s  new  foandation,  that  of  the  necessary  acquirement  of  each 
meotay  power  and  capacity  by  gradation.  Dght  will  be 
ducown  on  the  origin  of  man  and  his  history." 

But  it  is  time  to  look  directly  at  the  great  cardinal  point  in 
Mr.  Darwin's  book,  which  is,  to  break  down  the  distinction  be- 
tween varieties  afad  species  on  the  one  hand,  and  between  spe- 
cies and  genera  on  the  other. 

In  the  classifications  of  Naturalists,  considered  with  refer- 
tece  to  the  genesis  of  organic  beings,  the  epeoiee  is  the  funda- 
mental thing.  The  commonly  received  conception  has  been, 
diat  each  species  consists  inclusively  and  exclusively  of  those 
individuals  which  are  presumably  descended  from  one  stock, 
from  a  separsite  and  peculiar  primordial  form.  Individuals, 
leoordingly,  are  referred  to  the  same  species  when  they  are 
known  to  have  a  common  parentage,  and  they  are  presumed 
to  have  a  common  parentage  when  they  may  mingle  natur- 
aUy,  freely,  and  with  permanent  fruitfulness,  with  each  other. 
If  there  be  considerable  and  permanent  diversities  of  appear- 
■Dce  and  stmcture  among  individuals  which  are  thus  referred 
to  the  same  species,  these  diversities  give  rise  to  what  are 
called  variHies,  Katnralists  sometimes  doubt  or  differ  as  to 
whether  a  so-called  variety  should  not  rather  be  denominated 
a  species,  and  vice  vered.  But  this  only  betrays  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  knowledge,  not  the  falsity  of  our  principle.  The 
principle  is^  confirmed  by  the  general  law,  by  the  vast  multi- 
tude of  instances.  Those  cases  of  doubt  are  exceptional  and 
exceedingly  rare ;  and,  being,  in  terms,  of  a  doubtful  charac- 
ter, they  cannot  overthrow  the  principle.  To  make  them  the 
bai^is  of  a  general  theory  of  organic  nature,  is  no  better  than 
it  would  be  to  take  idiots  and  monstrous  births  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  definition  of  man. 

As  to  the  higher  members  of  the  classifications  in  Natural 
Science,  genera,  families,  classes,  orders,  ete.,  they  have  always 
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been  nDderetood  as  mere  logical  arrangementB  made  for  oar 
scientific  conveDieoce,  according  to  the  laws  of  hnmaD  thoaght ; 
and  as  having,  otherwise,  no  objective  validity. 

Mr.  Darwin  admits  sabstantially  the  fact  we  have  stated  in 
regard  to  the  conception  of  species.  "  Comraonity  of  deacent," 
says  he,  "  is  the  hidden  bond  which  natnralista  have  been 
seeking."  * 

In  his  effort  to  break  down  the  distinction  between  varieties 
and  species,  we  think  be  has  signally  failed.  After  all  the 
'  new  light  he  has  been  able  to  elicit  from  the  variations  of 
plants  and  pigeons,  he  fully  admits  (p.  236)  that  "  it  is  almost 
invariably  the  case  that  varieties,  however  much  they  may 
differ,  cross  with  perfect  facility,  and  yield  perfectly  fertile  off- 
spring;" while  (p.  323)  he  expressly  "doubts  whether  any 
case  of  a  perfectly  fertile  hybrid  animal  [that  is,  a  cross  be- 
tween different  species]  can  be  considered  as  thoroughly  well- 
aathenticated."  He  avers  (p.  243)  that  "the  difficulty  in 
crossing  species  is  not  a  special  endowment  for  the  parpose  ot 
keeping  them  separate,  bnt  depends  on  unknown  differences  in 
their  reprodnctive  system."  Thus  the  fact  is  admitted,  and  it 
is  admitted  that  a  certain  result  actnally  follows  front  it  It  is 
only  denied  that  the  fact  was  so  arranged  with  a  view  to  the 
result;  btit  it  is  insisted  that  both  fact  and  resnlt  have  been 
brought  about  by  unknown  causes  without  any  design.  That 
is  to  say,  design  is  to  be  rejected  again  at  all  hazards. 

He  puts  the  case  (p.  369)  that  a  kangaroo  were  to  come  ont 
of  a  bear,  and  admits  that,  then,  it  woiild  be,  and  not  only  so, 
all  kangaroos  wonld  be,  bears.  Thus,  the  genetic  idea  of  spe- 
cies is  admitted,  and  their  fixedness  is  admitted  even  more  em- 
phatically than  he  probably  was  aware  of;  for  snppose  he 
should  inquire  how  he  determines  antecedently  the  limits  of 
his  subject,  "  all  kangaroos,"  of  which  he  speaks  aa  something 
already  ascertained. 

The  present  fixedness  of  specific  forms  is  moreover  admitted 
in  another  remarkable  passage,  where  he  uses  the  following 
language  (p.  157) :  "Each  organic  being  is  related  in  the  most 

important  manner  to  other  organic  beings These 

species  are  already  defined  objects,  (however  they  may  have 
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become  so,)  Dot  blending  into  one  anotiier  by  insensible  grada- 
tions," etc 

He  admits  tiiat  there  are  no  instances  in  oar  present  experi- 
ence  or  in  past  history,  or  even  in  the  records  of  the  vast  ages 
revealed  by  geology,  of  one  species  passing  into  another ;  and 
adds,  that  nevertheless  "  the  number  of  intermediate  and  transi- 
tional links  between  all  living  and  extinct  species  must  have 
been  inconceivably  great."  This  proposition  is,  we  think,  more 
strictly  tme  than  he  was  aware.  But  he  proceeds :  ^^  Assuredly, 
if  this  theory  be  true,  such  [i.  e,  such  intermediate  «and  transit 
tional  links]  have  lived  upon  this  earth."  Yet  all  the  re* 
searches  of  modem  Geology,  as  he  admits,  have  revealed  no 
trace  of  them  I    How  strange  I 

In  his  effort  to  confound  species  and  genera,  he  is  equally 
unsuccessful.  He  alleges  that  there  are  more  varieties  in  the 
species  of  large  genera  than  in  those  of  the  smaller.  How  far 
this  is  the  fact  we  will  not  stop  to  inquire,  only  saying  that,  at 
all  events,  it  is  not  true  universally,  or  at  least,  not  proportion- 
ally. But  he  thinks  that  this  fact  indicates  unequivocally  that 
those  large  genera  were  originally  species,  from  which  these 
present  species  have  been  gradually  developed  by  natural 
selection ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis 
of  the  special  creation  of  each  species.  Now,  we  submit  that 
this  last  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  explained ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  can  be  explained  only  as  being  the  arrangement  of  a 
designing,  creating  mind  acting  according  to  its  eternal  ideas 
of  fulness  and  order  and  beauty,  and  producing  the  particular 
effect  or  phenomena  as  it  exists  or  has  existed  at  any  given 
point ;  whether  directly,  or  indirectly  through  antecedent  steps 
of  development,  we  have  no  right  to  prescribe  i priori  ;  but  at 
all  events  producing  it  Such  a  theory  will  explain  the  phe- 
nomenon ;  that  is,  it  will  assign  for  it  a  sufficient  cause,  if  that 
cause  really  exists ;  and  that  cause  is  a  true  cause,  it  really 
exists,  if  God,  if  a  pei*sonal,  intelligent  Creator  exists.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  Darwin's  theory  gives  no  explanation  at  all. 
Granting  that  ^'  natural  selection"  will  explain  the  develop- 
ment of  species  and  varieties  from  different  genera,  it  cannot 
explain  the  differences  in  these  various  developments ;  it  can- 
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vadcrooegeiiKiB&jDeiUBdcraiMidber;  fir  Atwamt  caBi»wiIl 
■ot  accoMt  fer  mdilftmie  ia  Aerfiecfty— gad  dafe  ii 
wliati^bcrctobeaeeiMBBledfir.  Beads  "^sotei^^ 
Mr.  Stowiii's  tbeorf  i^^crt*  bo  a»e  boife  csAo- 
■w  fiiij  ,  giJy  — gcffljyy  it  m  toalateiit  tike  lUiiiBiei  fir 
to  be  wmggaMtd  as  ml  caoKS^  cf  anj  dma^ 
In  cue  pbcc^  Mr.  I>DwiB  dedbras  dhe  snajgaMit  cf 
md  pfanlft  in  gHKn|a  snh  1 1'  dlMtii  to  puvi|A^in 
snb-ycfnyipcgicisctCL,  to  be  iaooosBfeBBl 
CRn£ioi&  Hii  idem  leems  to  be,  in  Oe  I«t  nahrai^  Aai  nD 
iitniMnncgg  wlttlewo  cf  djgmic  stradnns  —rt  bnne  co^k 
byde^eent from n ffimmfln origin;  iiiddBnl thisiiMlf ti i iiiint 
But  be  bM  oswcRd  binwrff,  in  anolber  plac^  in  &e  fiHov- 
i^g;w€fdi:  ''Ism  indincd to bdiere  Aat in nenlf  &e mme 
vsf  ns  two  men  bmre  eometimeB  independeidTbit  <m  tbeToj 
mme  inrentiony  aonatanl  arifftiwi,  voAiBg:  fir  tbegoodef 

in  two  ofganiebe^^i^  wbichove  bnfe  little  of  dievrtmctme  in 
eommon  to  inberitamce  from  tbe  ame  anestor.'  Bii,  a»- 
aaredlj,  it  is  m  iraaonaWp  to  sappoet  dbal  one  Dirine  ijentite 
mind— 4f  dieexisteneeof  sodiamind  m  not  denied — dbonld 
bare  acted  npon  a  baimonioiis  |dan,and  sbcnld  barepiodnced 
analflgoas  rEsnba  in  different  easei^  as  tbat  tbe 
oftvodiffiBrentmensboolddoso;  and  infinitely 
aUe  to  siqipoee  it,  flian  to  sappoae  Aat  a  mere 
mere  act,  a  mere  piocaa>  called  '^natnal  wJfctinn,^  ahowM 
baTe  blindl J  pfodneed  sadi  vbgbIIb.  Here  agun  majr  be  ob- 
aerred  bow  Mr.  Danrin  leaDj  looks  to  meeiitrnt  as  &e  trmt  ex- 
planation  of  phenomena;  an j  tbiog  latber  iban  ani^clliigait 
Oreator.  He  e^Headjaqn^bemoald '^ sooner  amamedioa- 
sands  on  thooands  of  genemtioBS,^  ISMfi&^OOO  is  tbe  nnm- 
ber  he  pildkes  upon  in  another  {daee,  vatdn^  fir  die  accidents 
that  might  oecar  in  their  eooise^  than  admit  so  absaid  a  flung 
as  God's  creation ;  his  creation  of  tbe  diffierent  spoon  of  a 
geoiii  with  similar  tendencies  as  to  eolor,  aliipa^ 
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We  vegard  Mr.  Darwin^  fiicts  and  dedacdoui  m  abandantl j 
sufficient  to  iriiow  the  credibility  and  probability  of  tbe  com- 
numl J  reoeiTed  doctrinei  that  idl  the  different,  racea  of  men  ava 
dcaeended  from  <me  common  stock ;  and  to  refute  all  objeo^ 
tions  which  can  be  niiged  against  this  doctrine,  from  analogy, 
from  the  difficulty  of  geographical  distribntion,  or  from  the 
permanence  of  the  varions  types.    There  is  positive,  independ- 
ent evidence  of  die  genetic  unity  of  mankind ;  the  testimony 
of  a  well  accredited  divine  revelation ;  not  tospeak  <tf  the  proK 
bable  unity  of  language,  ancient  tradition,  and  eouunon  belief! 
And  if  there  were  equally  strong  positive  evidence,  or  any 
positive  evidence  whatever,  of  the  original  unity  of  all  plants 
and  animals,  or  of  all  animals,  or  of  each  genus  of  animals,  we 
might  admit  that  Mr.  Darwin  has  done  something  to  show  that 
such  a  fiict  would  be  credible.  But  when  tiiere  is  not,  tad  cannot 
be,  the  slightest  partide  of  positive  evidence  or  testimony  that 
such  is  the  fact,  his  theory  and  all  its  possibilities  are  no  better 
proof  than  the  dream  of  an  inebriate  or  the  visions  of  a  ma^ 
man.    He  admits,  too,  that  his  theory  is  contradicted  by  alF 
tWe  is  of  positive  evidence  in  the  discoveries  of  Geology ;: 
and  is  opposed,  not  only  by  the  almost  universal  belief^  but  by 
the  best  scientific  authorities,  in  &ct  by  almost  every  scientific- 
name  of  any  celebrity.    That  is  to  say,  he  embraces  his  the- 
ory, it  would  seem,  as  a  matter  of  pure  fiuth,  admitting  that 
the  great  mass  of  facts  and  evidence,  that  authority  and  reason^, 
are  against  him.    Indeed  we  do  not  recollect  ever  to  have  met 
a  writer  who  made  such  naive  acknowledgments  that  his- 
whole  course  <^  argument  was  a  piece  of  special  pleading. 
We  hardly  know  sometimes,  whether  he  is  really  in  earnest,, 
or  is  merely  endeavoring  to  diow  his  ingenuity,' in  defending: 
a  paradox. 

The  freedom  and  sang  fimd  with  which  lie  uses  the  cargur- 
fnentum  ad  ignofuniiam^  are,  considering  the  circumstances,, 
quite  amufiing.  ^  We  are  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  causes 
producing  slight  and  unimportant  variations."'  ^.176.)  And 
thus  he  is  confident  that  a  well  developed  fish-tail  might,  fonr 
aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  be  transformed  in  the  course 
of  ages,  say  of  1400,000,000  generations,  inte  almost  anything,. 
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arms,  l^s,  head,  braiD,  or  whatever  might  be  eerrioeable  to 
may  animaL  K  the  old  woman  of  the  &ble,  and  her  cal^ 
coald  have  lived  together  through  all  these  generations,  she 
might  easily  have  come  to  lift  an  ox,  or  even  an  elephant,  if 
the  calf  had  grown  to  that  size ;  or  she  might  have  changed 
into  an  elephant  or  a  calf  hersdf,  and  gone  throngh  all  the 
metamorphoses  of  Ovid. 

If  the  geologic  record  is  urged  against  him,  he  appeals  for 
evidence  in  his  favor  to  the  blanks  of  geologic  history ;  while 
he  expresses  his  surprise,  indeed,  that  more  wrecks  of  ancient 
life,  in  caves,  etc.,  have  not  been  preserved  (p.  127).  He  re- 
minds us  also  of  the  immensity  of  time  requisite  to  produce  the 
actual  changes  by  natural  selection  (p.  247),  and  thinks  that 
the  lapse  of  years  required  for  each  geologic  formation  may  be 
short,  in  comparison  with  the  time  requisite  to,transform  one 
qpecies  into  another  (p.  257).  Indeed  he  never  would  have 
thought  the  geologic  record  so  imperfect,  but  for  the  necessity 
df  saving  his  theory  (p.  264).  ^'  From  these  and  similar  con- 
siderations,''  he  adds,  "  but  chiefly  from  our  ignorance  of  the 
geology  of  other  countries  beyond  the  confines  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States ;  and  from  the  revolution  in  our  paleonS* 
logical  ideas  on  many  points,  which  the  discoveries  of  even  the 
last  dozen  years  have  effected,  it  seems  to  me  about  as  rash  in 
^  us  to  dogmatize  on  the  succession  of  organic  beings  throughout 
the  worid,  as  it  would  be  for  a  naturalist  to  land  for  five 
minutes  on  some  barren  point  in  Australia,  and  then  to  discuss 
the  number  and  range  of  its  productions." 

Now  all  this,  from  his  stand-point,  the  stand-point  of  a  mere 
baseless  and  begging  theory,  is  simply  ludicrous ;  almost  as 
ludicrous  as  the  inference  he  elsewhere  makes  from  certain  ex- 
periments which  have  not  been  tried  with  the  kidney-bean, 
(p.  129).  He  seems  to  forget  that  others  besides  geologists 
may  rashly  "  dogmatize  on  the  succession  of  organic  beings 
throughout  the  world.''  Yet  it  would  be  well  for  our  geologbts 
to  give  heed  to  what  Mr.  Darwin  has  here  told  them.  For, 
though  the  imperfect  results  of  their  partialinvestigations  may 
be  abundantly  stifiicient  to  annihilate  a  mere  hypothesis  like 
Mr.  Darwin's,  it  is  dear  they  cannot  have  a  feather's  weight 
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against  the  truth  or  credibility  of  one  well  atteMed  scientific 
or  historical  fact. 

Mr.  Darwin  appeals  with  confidence  to  mdimentary  organs, 
as  a  final  confirmation  of  his  theory ;  and  he  presses  them  into 
his  service  in  a  characteristic  way,  by  assuming  that,  as  all 
organs  have  been  developed  by  nse,  these  have  become  mdi- 
mentary again  by  long-continued  disuse.  But  he  has  not 
furnished  the  slightest  evidence  of  the  fact.  He  refers  to  the 
papillas  on  the  breasts  of  piales ;  but  he  has  not  given  a  par- 
ticle of  evidence  that,  though  they  have  been  disused  from  the 
earliest  known  generations  of  men,  they  have  diminished  in  the 
slightest  degree,  or  shown  the  slightest  sign  of  a  teudency  to  be- 
come effikced  since  the  earliest  delineations  or  knowledge  of 
the  human  form.  And  yet  this  result  should  certainly  have 
followed ;  for  if  the  once  full-developed  organs  could  have  been 
reduced  to  rudiments  by  disuse,  that  disuse  'continued  should 
efface  the  rudiments  entirely.  The  rudiments  are  surely  as 
useless  as  ever  the  original  organs  could  be ;  and  after  the 
immense  changes  that  must  have  taken  place  in  developing  a 
man  and  a  turnip  from  the  same  primordial  form,  it  is  strange 
that  these  useless  rudiments  should  remain  unchanged  and 
uneffaced. 

Mr.  Darwin  instances  the  rudimentary  upper  teeth  of  calves, 
and  thinks  they  may  be  the  relics  of  teeth  that  were  once 
useful  when  cattle  lived  by  browsing;  but  he  has  not  ex- 
hibited any  evidence  that  the  upper  teeth  of  modem  calves 
are  a  whit  less  distinct  than  they  were  in  ancient  times ;  nor 
has  he  shown  that  they  become  more  fully  developed  when 
the  parents  live  by  browsing;  nor,  finally,  has  he  shown  that 
upper  teeth  would  not  be  as  useful  for  oxen  in  grazing  as  they 
are  for  sheep  and  horses.  The  upshot  of  the  matter  is,  that  he 
can  more  readily  believe  that  the  ox,  with  his  lower  as  well  as 
the  rudimentary  tipper  teeth,  and  man  with  his  mdimentaiy 
papillsd,  his  hands,  feet,  head,  brain,  his  eye  in  fine  frensy 
rolling,  his  discourse  of  reason  looking  before  and  after,  his 
conscience,  and  all,  have  come  by  natural  generation  from  the 
same  hermaphroditic,  vegeto-animal,  primordial  form  from 
which  have  come  the  gnat  and  the  elephant,  the  ichthyoBauras 
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and  the  megatherium,  the  mammoth  and  the  maggoty  the 
cabbage  and  the  pnmpkm,  than  to  believe  that  God  oonld 
have  made  theeo  species  of  men  and  oxen  as  they  aie,  or  could 
have  arranged  his  creation  according  to  any  laws  of  economy 
or  mutual  analogy. 

Does  he  not  know  that  nine^-nine  one  hundredths  of  all 
forest  seeds  perish  or  are  destroyed  without  developing  into 
trees,  and  yet  are  organized  and  fitted  eveiy  one  for  germina- 
tion and  growth!  And  does  he  find  in  this  a  proof  that  no 
intelligent,  designing,  creative  mind  can  have  constituted  the 
trees  to  bear  such  seed  to  be  wasted  and  lost  ?  What  does  he 
mean  by  what  he  calls  "  the  law  of  correlation  of  growth," 
to  which  he  himself  appeab  when  he  gets  beyond  his  depth 
with  the  principle  of  natural  selection  ?  Is  not  '*  correlation 
of  growth"  a  sort  of  natural  harmony  and  correspondence  in 
organic  developments,  which  defies  either  accident  or  utility 
to  explain  it  7  Is  it  not  as  consistent  with  specific  creation  as 
with  natural  selection  ?  And  will  it  not  explain  the  existence 
of  rudimentary  organs,  as  well  at  least,  as  it  can  be  explained 
by^this  monstrous  theory  of  the  historical  development  of  all 
organic  beings  from  one  primordial  type  ? 

A  great  multitude  of  questions,  it  seems  to  us,  might  be 
asked  which  Mr,  Darwin's  theory  is  bound  to  answer,  but 
which  it  cannot  satisfy — questions  which  the  theory,  or  rather 
the  fact,  of  creation  answers  in  the  most  natural  manner.  For 
example,  why  do  men  have  the  same  number  of  fingers  on 
one  hand  as  on  the  other,  and  the  same  number  of  toes  as 
fingers,  if  every  thing  is  determined  by  use,  and  nothing  by 
creative  laws  of  beauty,  proportion  and  harmony!  Why  is 
not  human  hair  sometimes  green  or  blue,  or  the  iris  of  the  eye 
white  or  red !  Can  any  better  reason  be  given  than  the  good 
pleasure  of  Him  who  made  them  !  Why  should  men  have  a 
beard  and  women  none?  If  it  is  of  use  to  men,  why  not  to 
women !  And  if  it  would  be  of  use  to  women,  why  should 
not  natural  selection  have  multiplied  the  few  women  who 
have  it!  Why  are  not  men  eight  or  ten  feet  high,  and  as 
strong  as  elephants ;  would  it  not  be  usefiil  to  them  ?  Why 
are  there  no  races  of  winged  men,  as  well  as  flying  squirrels ; 
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is  it  only  for  want  of  the  happy  accident  for  natural  selection 
to  start  with }  It  would  be  so  convenient  I  Perhaps  we  may 
expect  snch  developments  among  the  infinite  changes  and 
chances  of  an  eternal  future 

If  natural  selection  is  the  key  to  the  development  of  organic 
beings,  whence  come  the  infinite  variety  and  fulness  of  the 
species  of  such  beings^  from  the  countless  infusoria  to  the 
mammoth  and  the  elephant,  from  the  humblest  and  tiniest  moss 
to  the  giant  trees  of  California,  from  the  oyster  to  rational  man  ? 
Mr.  Darwin  admits  and  insists  upon  the  fulness  of  nature, 
according  to  the  adage,  iTo^tira  non  facit  saltum.  But  is  it 
not  a  strange  kind  of  selection^  which  results  in  taking  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  just  as  if  there  were  no  selection  at  all  ?  And  is  it 
not  a  strange  sort  of  philosophy,  which  satisfies  itself  with 
natural  selection  as  an  explanation  of  the  fact,  rather  than 
with  the  good  pleasure  and  infinite  intelligence  of  a  wise  and 
benevolent  Creator?  The  truth  is,  as  we  have  said,  **  natural 
selection"  can  mean  nothing  as  a  cause.  It  is,  at  best,  only  a 
restatement  of  the  facts  as  they  are,  or  a  theoretical  suggestion 
of  the  process  or  law  by  which  they  have  come  into  their 
present  condition.  And  if  those  who  hold  this  doctrine  reply 
that  that  is  just  what  they  mean  by  it,  that  they  do  not  deny 
the  agency  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  that  they  admit  and  hold 
that  He  breathed  the  breath  of  life  into  the  original  primor- 
dial form  of  organic  beings,  or  at  least  that  he  created  the 
primeval  fire  mist  and  endued  matter  with  its  inherent  laws, 
that  they  only  propose  to  trace  scientifically  the  laws  and  the 
process  by  which  He  works  out  his  grand  designs,  and  thus 
that  they  really  honor  and  exalt  the  infinite  Creator,  more  than 
we  do  by  our  childish  theory  of  special  interposition ;  if  all 
this  is  said,  we  have  only  to  ask  again,  by  what  right,  when  an 
intelligent  Creator  is  once  admitted,  by  what  right  of  reason 
or  revelation  can  they  deny  that  he  may  have  made  the 
various  species  of  organic  beings  by  his  creative  fiat,  each 
with  its  appropriate  laws  of  growth  and  variation  ?  By  what 
right  can  this  be  denied,  if  he  may  be  allowed  thus  to  have 
created,  created  we  say,  a  primordial  organic  form,  or  even  a 
diffused  nebulosity?    Alone,  natural  selection  can  accomplish 
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nothing  and  explain  nothing.  UnleBS  we  are  to  couple  i(  with 
chance  or  fate  to  solve  the  problems  of  nature,  and  be  satisfied 
in  these  later  scientific  days  with  the  old  solution  of  Demoe- 
ritns ;  we  may  as  well  rest  at  once  in  an  all-wise  Creator  as 
the  real  cause  of  all  things,  originating,  organizing  and  dis- 
posing all  according  to  his  good  pleasure,  and  by  regular  pro- 
cesses or  laws ;  some  of  which  processes  and  laws  we  may 
humbly  learn,  but  which  we.  are  never  authorized  proudly  to 
prescribe ;  of  which  we  may  avail  ourselves  for  our  use  and 
comfort,  but  which  we  may  never  turn  against  the  being  and 
agency  of  Him  who  established  them.  "  Shall  the  thiug 
formed  say  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  hast  thou  made  me 
thus?"  This  is  indeed  mere  Scripture;  and,  for  aught  we 
know,  Mr.  Darwin  may  be  ready  to  dismiss  it  with  a  sneer  of 
scientific  contempt  But  we  honestly  confeas,  that,  in  our 
judgment,  it  contains  a  greater  truth,  and  a  profounder  scien- 
tific principle  than  Mr.  Darwin's  book  can  boast  o^  We 
recommend  to  those  who  would  follow  Bacon's  philosophic 
method,  to  imitate  also  Bacon's  reverent  spirit 
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By  Eev.  J.  F.  Asnfi, 

PR0FSS80B  IN  THE  TREE  CHURCH  ACADEMY,  LAUSANNE,  8WITZEBLAND. 

Maine  de  JSiratij  sa  vie  et  ses  pensSes,  puUiies  par  Ernest 

NamUe.    8vo.    Geneva,  1859. 
IntrodttcHon  Oeniraie  aux  (Euvrea  de  Maine  de  Biran,  par 

Ernest  Nicmlle.    1  vol.  Svo.    Geneva,  1859. 
(Euvree  Iniditea  de  Maine  de  JBiran^  publHes  par  Ernest 

NofoQie^  dveo  la  coUabaration  de  Mare  Debrit.  Svo.    Paris, 

1859. 

Thbsb  three  works  relate  to  a  solitary  and  original  philo- 
jopher,  who,  after  having  been  for  some  time  rather  over- 
in  France^  has  lately  attracted  attention.    He  owes 
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this  good  fortune  ia  part  to  the  edition  which  a  distingniahed 
thinker,  M,  Ernest  Kaville,  has  recentl j  given  ns  of  his  un- 
published works.  Not  that  Maine  de  Biran  was  unknown ; 
for  the  reviver  of  spiritaalism  in  France,  Eoyer-Clollard,  had 
publicly  called  him  '*  the  master  of  us  all/'  and  Mr.  Consin 
had  spoken  of  him  as  "  the  greatest  French  philosopher  since 
Malebranche."  What  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  wanting* 
hitherto  to  Maine  de  Biran's  reputation  is  an  intermedium  suf- 
ficiently sympathetic  to  appreciate  him,  and  such  he  appears 
to  have  at  last  found. 

Let  us  speak  at  once  of  what  characterizes  this  thinkeiv 
Starting  from  the  doctrine  of  Condillac,  he  raised  himself 
entirely  alone,  by  his  own  efforts,  not  only  as  high  as  spiritual- 
ism, but  even  to  Christianity.  This  phenomenon  is  important 
in  respect  to  the  history  of  modem  philosophy,  in  that  it 
establishes  in  the  most  evident  manner,  that  France  did  not 
wait  for  the  influence  of  Scotland  and  of  Germany  to  refute 
the  deplorable  theories  of  her  philosopher  Condillac. 

The  philosophy  of  Maine  de  Biran  is  only  a  Psychology,  but 
this  is  the  indispensable  foundation  upon  which  to  raise  a  more 
complete  edifice.  His  tlieory  is  briefly  this.  The  author 
divides  into  three  different  lives  all  the  facts  which  our  nature 
presents,  considering  them  in  the  successive  stages  of  its  com- 
plete development 

1.  The  first  life,  or  animal  life,  is  governed  by  the  impres- 
sions of  pleasure  or  of  pain  of  which  the  organized  fi*ame  is 
the  occasion.  This  life  is  the  seat  of  the  blind  passions,  of  all 
in  us  that  is  unconscious  and  involuntary ;  it  is  the  state  of 
the  child  in  infancy,  before  the  first  awakening  of  conscience ; 
the  state  into  which  we  relapse  whenever,  abdicating  the 
government  of  our  destinies,  we  accept  the  yoke  of  the  organic 
inclinations  which  constitute  our  temperament  The  states  of 
sleep,  mental  alienation,  and  other  analogous  ones  find  their 
places  here. 

2.  The  second  life,  or  life  of  the  man^  commences  at  the 
appearance  of  will  and  intelligence ;  the  first  unfolding  of  the 
will  is  the  condition.  Ideas  and  speech  are  added  to  the 
instincts ;  personal  power  enters  into  combination  with  these 
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instindBi  atiiiggles  wiA  them  and  abandon  itMlf  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree  ta  their  impukioD.  There  is  a  eooflict  betaicgi 
two  powers  of  different  orders:  the  lower  incKnatioiia  aabnst 
and  still  make  thw  empire  felt,  while  reason  catches  a  glimpae 
of  a  more  elevated  sphere  and  of  a  better  existence. 

3.  The  third  life  is  the  life  rf  ike  epiriL  The  wilL  instead 
'  of  seeking  a  basis  in  itself,  abimdons  itself  to  the  higher  inftn- 
ences  of  the  divine  spirit  The  struggle  then  ceases:  man, 
identified  as  far  as  is  possible  with  the  eternal  source  d  all 
strength  and  all  light,  finds  peace  and  joy  in  the  fiseling  of  his 
•intimate  nnion  with  Ood;  the  animal  nature  is  vanquiBhed 
and  the  trinmph  of  the  divine  life  made  certain. 

JE^<ni  is  the  distinctive  characteristic  of  the  second  life  :  it 
is  reserved  for  love  to  raise  man  to  the  third.  IVne  love  con- 
nsts  in  the  complete  sacrifice  of  one's  self  to  the  object  be- 
loved. When  we  are  prepared  invariablj  to  sacrifice  our  own 
will  to  it,  while  at  the  same  time  we  no  longer  desire  anj 
tiling  but  in  and  for  it,  in  our  self-denial  onr  soul  from  that 
time  is  at  peace,  and  love  becomes  the  supreme  good  of  life. 

Whatever  may  be  the  worth  of  these  results,  which  at  least 
are  invaluable  as  setting  a  higher  value  upon  fects  than  the 
idealist  theories,  it  will  at  all  events  be  interesting  to  see  by 
what  labor,  slow  but  sure,  M.  de  Iffiran  obtained  them.  Hie 
biography  of  M.  Ernest  Naville  makes  us  present  at  the  birth, 
and  through  the  gradual  development,  of  the  psychology  of 
his  master. 

We  here  see,  that  Maine  de  Biran  was  from  an  early  age  in- 
clined to  psychological  meditations.  ^  Frem  infiincy,"  he  says, 
^  I  remember  that  I  marvelled  to  feel  that  I  existed ;  I  was  even 
then  inclined,  as  by  instinct,  to  look  within  myself  to  find  out 
how  it  was  that  I  lived  and  was  myseUl''  Neither  the  din  of 
camps  (Maine  de  Biran  was  a  life-guardsman  during  the  later 
years  of  die  old  French  Monarchy),  nor  absorbing  political  inter- 
ests (under  the  two  restorations,  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  our 
philosopher  was  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies),  nor 
domestic  affliction,  were  able  to  distract  his  attention  from 
Aose  psychological  studies,  which  his  early  ill-health  fevored 
Jlqr  tommting  him  with  the  desire  of  watcliing  his  own  life. 
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**  In  order  to  underBtand  the  psychological  career  of  M.  de 
Biran/'  says  his  editor,  ^^  we  mnst  never  forget  that  he  was  not 
led  to  philosophy  by  a  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
secrets  of  the  nniverse,  ,nor  even  by  the  desire  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  man  in  general,  bnt  through  the  necessity  of 
rendering  an  account  to  himself  of  hia  ovm  proper  heing. 
Know  thyself,  before  being  for  him  a  rule  of  scientific  method,* 
was  in  the  first  place  an  instinct."     T%,  p.  17. 

M.  de  Biran,  from  the  outset,  was  scandalized  at  the  asser- 
tion of  Cabanis,  that ''  the  brain  directs  the  impressions  and 
organically  effects  the  secretion  of  thought."  In  the  opinion 
of  this  school  the  moral  is  only  the  physical  considered  under 
a  certain  particular  aspect. 

He  gradually  separated  from  his  masters,  and  arrived,  with- 
out always  being  fully  conscious  of  the  fact,  at  principles 
which  upset  the  system  he  had  at  first  admitted.  To  <he  doc- 
trine which  starts  with  making  man  a  mere  being  of  sense 
and  inevitably  results  in  denying  liberty,  M.  de  Biran  opposes 
a  doctrine  which  makes  liberty  not  a  demonstrated  thesis,  but 
an  axiom  raised  above  all  dispute.  Liberty,  in  effect,  is  not 
only  a  fact  of  consciousness,  it  is  preeminently  the  fact  of  con- 
sciousness, since  it  is  the  condition  of  that  self-consciousness 
which  all  men  have.  Man  is  essentially  free,  since  it  is  the 
possession  of  freedom  of  will  which  makes  him  man.  But, 
because  of  his  double  nature,  he  is  unceasingly  solicited  to 
yield  to  sensible  impulsions. 

M.  de  Biran's  position  is  fully  embodied  in  the  following 
passages :  "  The  fundamental  act  of  human  existence  is  an 
eff^ort^  that  is  to  say,  an  action  indivisibly  connected  with  re- 
sistance ;  and  the  consciousness  of  power  is  only  brought  out  by 
the  feeling  of  this  very  resistance.  Effort,  resistance ;  these 
two  terms  are  inseparable,  since  by  the  suppression  of  one  of 
them  the  other  disappears." 

^'  Man  knows  and  feels  that  he  is  of  a  double  nature  primi- 
tively. By  means  of  his  exterior  senses  he  may  learn  that  he 
possesses  a  body,  having  extension  and  shape,  and  endowed 
with  certain  sensible  qualities ;  but  without  having  seen  his 
body,  or  passed  his  hand  over  its  surface,  he  has  the  immediate 
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and  pnrelj  inward  knowledge  of  an  organism  which  resists 
and  yields  to  bis  effort  This  feeling  is  inseparable  from  that 
of  his  existence ;  the  sonl  and  the  body  manifest  themselTeB  at 
the  same  time  and  indivisibly."  ^^  Such  is  the  primitive  fact 
of  knowledge — absolute,  irreducible  duality,  consisting  of  an 
acting  cause  and  of  a  resisting  term,  not  of  a  substance  and  of 
a  mode.  .  .  •  These  two  terms  of  primitive  fact  do  not  ftll 
under  the  law  of  succession  and  time ;  there  is  neither  befinre 
nor  after  between  them,  since  they  are  constituted  by  each 
other.  Philosophical  analysis  is  insufficient  if  it  does  not 
.  penetrate  as  far  as  this  fundamental  duality :  it  becomes  ab- 
stract, that  is  to  say,  it  loses  itself  in  wandering  from  the  source 
of  all  reality  from  the  time  it  pretends  to  go  still  higher." 
Jnirodiu)tion  Oinirale,  LV. 

We  have  thus  his  theory  of  the  relations  between  the  physi- 
cal and  the^moraL  Every  action  of  the  soul  is  presented  as  an 
effort,  and  an  effort  in  which  the  body  appears  as  an  element 
which  resists.  It  is  only  to  consciousness,  to  a  purely  interior 
knowledge,  that  he  appeals  to  establish  this  point  of  doctrine. 

We  have  already  indicated  the  very  important  function 
which  he  attributes  to  the  will ;  we  must  return  to  it,  because 
this  is  one  of  his  most  characteristic  points.  "  Free  will,  the 
will  in  its  true  sense,  appears  here  in  the  foreground,  while  the 
history  of  philosophy  shows  that  this  constitutive  force  of  man 
has  almost  always  been  misunderstood.  Most  philosophers 
have  given  a  too  exclusive  attention  to  the  iacts  of  sensibility 
and  intellect,  and  liberty  has  been  denied  as  a  final  result  in 
the  school  of  Descartes  and  of  Leibnitz,  quite  as  much  as  in ' 
that  of  Condillac.  Now,  M.  de  Biran  does  not  confine  himself 
te  describing  the  will  as  an  element  by  the  side  of  other  ele- 
ments, and  in  demanding  a  little  more  room  for  it ;  he  makes 
it  the  foundation  of  man's  existence,  shows  it  in  all  the  modes 
of  this  existence,  seeks  to  prove  that  it  is  the  common  basis  of 
all  that  is  human.  This  is  what  chiefly  characterizes  his 
work."    Maine  de  Bira/n^  tte.j  p.  38. 

Those  who  have  seized  the  import  of  this  preponderating 
work  attributed  to  the  will,  will  not  be  astonished  to  learn  that 
M.  de  Biran  finally  arrived  at  stoicism.    But  his  stay,  here  was 
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only  temporary.  Troubled  in  bis  convictioni,  ill  at  ease  with 
regard  to  bimself  and  bis  family  (between  Leipdc  and  Water- 
loo),  be  was^  as  it  were,  forced  to  seek  a  firm,  etemid  tbongbt 
for  the  peace  of  bis  sonl.  "  To  preserve  myself  from  despair,^ 
he  writes  at  this  period,  '^  I  will  think  of  God,  I  will  take  re- 
iiige  in  bis  bosom."  It  is  important  to  remark  that  it  was  a  . 
practical  need  which  introduced  the  idea  of  God  into  his  specn- 
ladons,  where  it  had  hitherto  been  wanting,  and  which  it  was 
soon  to  govern.  .He  has  himself  criticised  Stoicism  com* 
pared  with  Christianity.  The  consolations  and  the  maxims  of 
the  stoic  philosophy  may  be  good  for  the  strong,  for  those  who 
possess  great  qualities  of  sonl  and  character.  But  what  help 
can  they  give  to  the  poor  in  spirit,  to  weak,  sinful  men  ?  It  is 
in  this  that  Christianity  triumphs,  that  it  gives  to  the  most 
miserable  of  men  an  exterior  support  which  can  never  fail  him 
60  long  as  he  trusts  to  it.  ^^  Resignation,  patience,  and  tran- 
quillity of  soul,  this  is  as  high  as  the  soul  can  rise  by  the  sole 
aid  of  philosophy ;  but  to  lor)e  Buffering,  to  rejoice  in  it  as  a 
means  leading  to  the  happiest  end,  to  attach  one's  self  volun- 
tarily to  the  cross  and  to  the  example  of  the  Saviour  of  men, 
this  can  be  taught  and  practised  by  the  Christian  philosopher 
alone."    P.  317. 

But  our  philosopher  did  not  arrive  at  once,  and  with  a  single 
bound,  at  this  result  Separated  from  stoicism,  he  had  not  yet 
embraced  Christianity ;  the  doctrine  of  grace  repelled  him ; 
he  was  still  more  of  a  stoic  than  he  supposed.  He  hesitated 
for  a  moment  and  asked  himself  if  there  might  not  be  exagger- 
ation on  both  sides.  Does  not  the  Christian  doctrine  of  grace 
tend  towards  contempt  of  our  own  strength ;  is  it  not  in  dan- 
ger of  denying  liberty  ?  But  guided  by  this  need  of  support, 
which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  his  inner  life,  M.  de  Biran 
constantly  drew  nearer  Christianity.  Tliese  are  the  consider- 
tions  which  decided  him.  If,  when  the  idea  of  good  were  pre- 
sent in  the  mind,  the  will  found  in  itself  strength  suiScient  to 
realize  this  good,  notwithstanding  the  seductions  of  the  senses 
and  the  suggestions  of  the  inclinations,  we  should  have  nothing 
to  ask  of  God ;  it  would  be  enough  for  us  to  give  thanks  to 
him  for  having  engraved  these  precepts  upon  our  consciences 
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and  for  having  made  as  active  and  free  to  folfil  them,  llusis, 
doubtless,  the  ideal  man ;  but  is  it  indeed  the  actoal  mani 
Experience  tells  ns  a  far  di£ferent  story.  To  accomplish  good 
it  is  not  enongh  to  understand  it ;  with  the  clearest  view  of 
right,  the  will  oftens  falls  back  upon  itself  in  the  conscioosnea 
of  its  own  weakness ;  reason  is  not  enongh  to  fnrnish  motiveB 
to  the  will.  This  is,  without  question,  a  miserable  condition, 
but  this  misery  is  real;  the  question  is  not  to  decide  whst 
man  might  be  or  ought  to  be,  but  to  furnish  to  man,  snch  as 
he  is,  the  help  which  is  necessary  to  him. 

It  is  at  the  close  of  these  experiences  that  M.  de  Biran  is  led 
to  recognize  the  need  of  the  Gospel.  This  aid  sought  for  the 
failing  will,  and  this  adhesion  of  heart  to  suffering,  involve  a 
common  sentiment — humility,  and  are  included  in  a  single  act 
— sprayer.  Prayer  and  humility  appear  to  our  philosopher 
the  special  and  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  Christian  doc* 
trine.  Prayer  is  at  once  an  appeal  to  strengthening  grace,  mi 
a  filial  resignation  on  man's  part  to  the  designs,  whatever  they 
may  be,  of  a  merciful  Providence.  "  O  what  need  I  have  to 
pray  I"  cries  de  Biran,  and  after  having  done  so  he  writes  in 
his  journal :  "  Provided  with  contentment,  peace  and  reason— 
the  effect  of  prayer." 

The  objections  which  he  had  at  first  raised  against  the  doc- 
trine of  grace  disappeared  so  entirely,  that  his  editor  feels 
obliged  to  explain  certain  extravagant  phrases  which  might  in- 
duce the  supposition  that  he  went  to  an  opposite  extreme. 
The  great  defender  of  liberty  and  of  the  will  speaks  sometimes 
as  a  man  who  considers  that  the  highest  degree  of  Christian 
perfection  consists  in  losing  one^s  sdfin  Ood^  to  lose  even  the 
sentiment  of  one's  personal  existence,  with  one's  liberty. 
More  frequently,  however,  he  represents  that  man  and  Gh)d 
concur  in  a  mysterious  union  for  the  deliverance  of  the  soul ; 
he  declares  that  effort,  and  prayer,  which  is  also  an  effort,  are 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him  who  would  aspire  to  spirit- 
ual life ;  he  knows  that  God  is  found  of  them  that  seek  him ; 
that  we  must  aim  at  the  end  by  the  practice  of  the  divine  will, 
and  call  down  grace  by  the  purity  of  life. 

Was  M.  de  Biran  indeed  a  Christian  ?    It  would  seem  as  if 
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this  question  need  not  be  asked  after  wliat  precedes.  Yet  the 
editor  (in  other  respects  yery  sympathetic)  of  the  worlds  of  this 
philosopher  is  led  to  declare^  that  the  Christiuutjr  of  his  mas- 
ter laeked  an  essential  element  The  need  of  snj^Hui  had  be- 
come with  M,  de  Biran  the  need  of  grace,  and  the  need  of 
grace  had  naturally  directed  his  looks  towards  Him  who  had 
made  the  promise.  With  this  fundamental  position  another  is 
directly  connected.  Jesus  Christ  sums  up  in  his  person  all  the 
feataree  of  the  higher  existence,  pf  the  divine  life  to  which  we 
may  aspire.  He  who  has  given  the  promise  of  the  divine 
Spirit  is  at  the  same  time,  in  his  life  and  in  his  death,  the  com- 
pleted type  of  the  ideal  which  is  adapted  to  man  in  the  condi- 
tions  of  his  earthly  existence.  These  two  elements,  the  prom- 
ised help  and  the  realized  ideal,  are  about  the  only  ones  which 
M.  de  Biran  seized  out  of  the  whole  mass  of  Christian  doc- 
trines ;  the  idea  oi  pardon  has  no  place  in  his  mind.  In  the 
last  lines  of  his  journal  he  indeed  invokes  the  divine  Media- 
tor; but  this  mediator  is  not  he  who  places  himself  between 
the  culprit  and  the  judge ;  he  is  the  friend  who  prevents  man 
from  yielding  to  the  weight  of  solitude. 

In  consequence  of  his  whole  inward  development,  M.  de 
Biran  was  led,  not  to  reject,  but  not  even  to  perceive,  this  cap- 
ital element  of  pardon.  He  had  never  carefully  fixed  his  at- 
tention upon  the  subjects  of  moral  obligation  and  the  responsi- 
bility which  is  its  consequence.  His  personal  sickly  constitu- 
tion had  awakened  his  interest  in  respect  to  the  relations  of  the 
soul  with  the  organism,  rather  than  in  respect  to  the  relations 
of  the  will  with  the  law  of  duty.  Weakness,  misery — these 
are  what  he  discovered  with  pain  in  himself  and  in  his  fellow- 
men,  not  sin  properly  so  called,  the  transgression  of  the  law. 
He  seeks  deliverance  and  support,  rather  than  pardon  from  ao 
offended  Ood.  Our  philosopher  thus  arrives  at  grace  without 
having  passed  through  the  wholesome  medium  of  the  law. 
This  explains  to  us  why  the  Imitation  of  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
(Euvres  J^nritueUes  of  F^nelon  were  his  fiivorite  reading. 
These  works  take  for  granted  the  Christian  doctrine  far  more 
than  they  express  it,  and  relate  in  an  almost  exclusive  manner 
to  the  work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul  of  the  believer. 
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Lacking  the  knowledge  of  dntj  in  its  majestic  seTeritr,  he 
did  not  experience  the  need  of  pardon.  In  this  respect,  the 
philosophy  of  M.  Biran  is  far  inferior  to  that  of  Kant,  who 
placed  duty  at  the  base  of  his  system,  and  who  has  made  the 
moral  the  foundation  of  the  metaphysical  On  another  side 
the  French  philosopher  naturally  approaches  the  sage  of  £o- 
nigsberg.  The  religion  of  M.  de  j^ran  rests  almost  entirely 
upon  inward  eiperiences  and  the  facts  of  consciousness,  with- 
out an  external  and  historic  basis,  without  any  objectiTe  ele- 
ment Jesus  Christ  is  presented  as  an  ideal  which  conscience 
accepts :  but  did  the  God-man  come  into  the  world  t  Must 
we  behold  in  him  a  real,  historic  being,  who  appeared  on  earth 
as  a  manifestation  of  the  di?ine  mercy  f  Maine  de  Biran  was 
called  into  Gkni^s  presence  before  having  had  time  to  examine 
this  problem  with  the  minutely  careful  and  delicate  perception 
which  characterizes  him. 

It  is  useless  to  ask  what  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  lived 
longer.  Notwithstanding  all  that  is  defective  in  the  Christian- 
ity of  this  philosopher,  and  his  death  in  the  bosom  of  Catho- 
licism, his  writings  have  none  the  less  been  received  with 
marked  sympathy  by  all  the  pious  men  in  the  bosom  of  French 
Protestantism.  The  reason  is,  they  arrived  at  a  fitting  time. 
At  an  e}K>ch  when  so  many  theologians  are  gradually  separat- 
ing themselves  from  the  Gospel  to  make  shipwreck  upon  the 
pantheistic  and  naturalist  systems,  it  is  very  instructive  to  be- 
hold a  philosopher  take  his  departure,  on  the  contrary,  from 
sensualism,  and  raise  himself  by  his  own  efforts  as  high  as  the 
spiritual  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Mr.  Naville  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  this  singularly  instructive  phenomenon. 

^^  ll«a  who  WftVQ  theology  for  metaphystcs  run  a  gmt  rkk  d  becoming 
inmloaled  with  Um  oonceptioQ  of  the  firecdon  of  thought,  of  becoming 
dsiiled  snd  ss  it  were  blinded  by  tiie  medtom^  new  to  them,  of  pure  nsson 
waA  dislectioi.  The  more  the  Christian  greccs  are  haau^Mt  to  tibcm  so  much 
the  more  do  they  run  the  risk  of  belieTing  them  aatmral,  of  considering  as 
itive,  aud  aa  uataraUy  pertaining  to  the  human  mind»  inteOectoal  and 
&oU  which  an»  pnMhiced  only  under  the  .  iuence  of  the  Go^cL 
d  (hU  U  without  do«^  one  of  the  reasons  whj  sdwok  of  theology  haro 
oftea  aided  the  oause  of  ratkmalism,  eren  more  perhaps  dmn  the  schools 
of  pure  phUosopl^. 
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"Minds  which  oome  from  philosophy  to  religion  are  in  a  difierent  oondi- 
tloo.  They  know  hettest  what  reason  left  to  its  own  resources  can  and  can- 
not do.  The  dialectic  medium  which  they  haye  traversed  in  every  direction 
has  lost  its  illusions  and  enchantments  for  them ;  they  have  learned,  too 
wen  to  forget  it,  what  was  wanting  to  them  in  pure  philosophy,  since  the 
feefing  of  this  want  had  contributed  its  share  in  leading  them  to  the  Glospel. 
For  a  dear  and  sure  view  of  tiie  importance  of  the  Christian  doctrines,  and 
of  the  nature  and  place  of  supernatural  order,  the  conditions  of  intellect 
which  meet  with  fiuth  are  more  certain  than  those  of  faith  aiming  at  intel- 
lectual apprehension." — Introduction^  cxcv. 

"We  find  expressions  in  M.  de  Biran  himself  which  com- 
pletely authorize  his  editor  to  use  this  language.  "  Eeligion 
alone,"  he  says,  "  solves  the  problems  which  philosophy  pro- 
poses. It  alone  teaches  us  where  to  find  truth,  the  absolute 
reality ;  it  also  tells  us  that  in  judging  of  things  according  to 
the  senses,  or  even  in  accordance  with  an  artificial  and  con- 
ventional reason,  we  live  in  a  perpetual  illusion.  It  is  in  rais- 
ing ourselves  towards  God,  in  endeavoring  to  identify  ourselves 
with  him  by  his  grace,  that  we  see  and  appreciate  things  as 
they  are."    P.  270. 

M.  de  Biran  had,  it  will  be  conceded,  the  double  merit .  of 
having  left  sensualism  to  reach  spiritualism,  and  of  having 
thus  drawn,  without  any  foreign  aid,  French  philosophy  from 
the  evil  source  in  which  it  had  embarked  with  Condillac ;  he 
moreover  determined  the  true  relations  between  Christianity 
and  philosophy.  But  Mr.  Naville  claims  a  merit  for  his  mas- 
ter which  should  insure  him  a  far  higher  place  in  the  history 
of  modern  philosophy.  In  his  view  to  M.  de  Biran  belongs 
the  discovery  of  the  true  psychological  method,  of  which  Des  • 
cartes  has  the  glory,  but  with  great  impropriety.  Descartes, 
imquestionably,  laid  at  the  base  of  his  whole  metaphysical 
structure  the  /  am,  the  immediate  expression  of  the  fact  of 
consciousness.  But  he  hardly  takes  a  step  before  he  aban- 
dons the  region  of  facts  to  throw  himself  into  the  world  of 
ideas ;  the  /  disappeare,  to  leave  thought  alone,  the  founda- 
tion of  the  entire  Ca«.:u3ian  edifice.  In  thought  Descartes  finds 
the  Infinite ;  in  the  Infinite,  God ;  in  God,  the  explanation  d 
jpriori  of  the  universe  and  of  man.    All  he  asks  of  experiencei 

23 


whosB  ligbiM  be  i§  csgcr  to  disofnip  is  a  fiwAui^  firaanipftDdk  Id 
Hsnyw  hifiwclf  fof  waiiL  As  (jt  iaTestigatfiB^  fl&e  OMixffiBMaB  4f 
eomeiofissest  tlie  mjumer  in  irMd&  tl&e  f«Ei|ec!t  m  eiftiBhftei  tD 
liiiDgcll^  the  poeitioD  atjaei  in  all  intdlettatil  €fpcBafiffi»&  Ae 
aotlirjccl'the  j9i»09iKrvd!;/^  MModg  sfiD-feMii  cfrai  ttteittiag 
€^  it.  At  the  point  from  irludi  Ikescatfes  9»  som  wamdeei^ 
die  lamj  M,  de  Binn  stops.  To  detcnDiBe  idhe  fart  ei  en- 
iriotKDesi,  to  reeogniae  its  cofiditioii&  to  JBB^  ite  p«B^ 
man  life ;  socfa  to  his  ejes  k  the  highest  ol^ect  etsaemem^  lad 
he  shows  thai  this  stodj  is  the  startzn^^-peEaili  ist  all 
ph  jsics,  that  the  manner  in  vhich  tiie  Ms  is  csmcetwwd 
namlj  determines  (be  manner  in  vhieh  a  eooeepe&irft  b  ftned 
of  the  general  sjst^n  of  ezi^eneesw  One  caa  uaH  fail  t^  le- 
eognize  in  these  points  the  bases  ai  titm  trae  psjrdKilogped 
Biediod. 

What  we  bare  sud  respecting  this  ordinal  iecl^»  will  saf- 
gee  to  draw  upon  him  the  attentioa  of  aS  who  ace  occ^ied 
with  pbiloaophj,  and  aboTe  all  widi  diri^iazi  fbOaeefkj. 
Ko  one  who  pretends  to  foDow  the  coarse  of  modem  pbikao- 
phj  sboold  be  ignorant  of  his  writings 
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9^1gtohsfficixl  anb  ^rUrarj  ^xdtiliQtxttt. 
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Mr.  Chowlson  published  last  year  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Aca- 
demy of  St  Petersburg  an  essay,  also  translated  into  German,  on  the  Re- 
mains of  the  Ancient  Babylonian  Literature,  preserved  in  the  Arabic 
translation  of  the  Book  of  Agriculture  of  the  Nabatheans  (Babylonians).  The 
work  contains  many  new  and  curious  details  upon  the  writers  and  religious 
schools,  the  history  and  ciyilization,  of  the  old  empires  of  the  East :  Mr. 
Chowbon  calM  it  "  a  veritable  California'*  for  the  religions,  the  astronomy 
and  science  of  these  people.  The  present  memoir  is  an  introduction  to  the 
fiill  work.  An  interesting  and  valuable  account  of  it,  and  a  discussion  of  its 
bearings  upon  the  Biblical  history  is  given  by  F.  de  Rougemont  of  Neu- 
diatd  in  the  Annales  de  Philosophie  Cbr^tienne,  January,  1860. 

The  origin'  of  one  of  the  most  singular  various  readings  of  the  Septuagint 
has  been  recently  discussed  in  the  Notes  and  Queries:  It  is  of  Psalm  xcv. 
10  (in  Eng.  and  Heb.  xcvi.  10),  which  reads  simply  "  the  Lord  reigned ;"  in 
some  editions  of  the  Septuagint  *^  the  Lord  reigned  from  the  tree,"  d  ligno, 
Justin  !klartyr  in  his  dialogue  with  the  Jew  Ti^he  complains  of  the  Jews 
for  being  removed  the  words  d  ligno,  Tertullian  {Adv.  Mare,  cap.  xix.) 
says:  "Age  nunc,  si  legisti  penes  David  (Ps,  xcv.  10),  Dominus  regnavit  a 
ligno ;"'  also.  Adv.  Jud.  cap.  x.  The  reading  appears  to  be  recognised  in 
the  Epistle  attributed  to  Barnabas.  Copies  of  the  old  Itala  have  it  The 
fiunous  hjrms  of  Yonantius  Fortunatus  (sixth  century),  Yexilla  regis  pro- 
decent,  has  the  verse : 

Impl^ta  snDt  qu£e  condnit 

David  fideli  carmine, 

Dioens  in  nationibus 

Regnavit  d  Ugno  Deus. 

The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  words  were  originally  an  annotation  in> 
tiie  margin ;  and  thence,  by  some  copyists,  transferred  into  the  text  No 
present  edition  of  the  Septuagint  or  Vulgate  retains  them. 

Edward  vonWietersheim  in  an  essay  ontiie  Population  of  theRomanEmpire, 
in  the  times  of  the  Emperors,  after  very  careful  examination,  makes  it  to 
consist  of  17  to  20,000,000  freemen  and  20,000,000  slaves.  In  Europe  Rome 
ruled  over  45,000,000  (11  in  Italy,  12  in  (3^ul,  9  in  Iberia,  etc.);  in  Asia 
27  to  28,000,000 ;  in  Africa,  16  to  18,000,000— in  all  88  to  91,000,000.  The 
population  of  the  city  of  Rome  he  makes  to  be  only  about  one  and  a  half 
millions ;  much  lower  than  the  usual  estimates. 

The  Vulgate,  Vercellone  has  published,  dedicated  to  the  Pope,  the  first 
part  (Pentateuch)  of  a  work  on  the  text  and  various  readings  of  the 
Vulgate;  Vari»  Lectiones  VulgatsB  Latinaa  Bibliorum  editionia.  He  has 
used  some  of  the  oldest,  and  hitherto  not  used,  original  documents  of  the- 
Vatican  library,  besides  collating  the  best  editions. 
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By  appointment  of  the  Synod  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud^  Rer.  J.  F.  Asti^, 
Prof,  in  Lausanne,  has  prepared  a  work  on  the  Religious  ReyiTal  in  the 
United  States,  1857-58,  making  free  of  various  works,  especially  Dr.  Prime's 
Power  of  Prayer,  and  adapting  the  narrative  to  the  wants  of  the  Freocb 
churches. 

Stanislas  Julien,  member  of  the  Institute,  has  published  two  works  of 
interest  for  oriental  and  general  literature.  The  first  is  Indian  Tales  izm! 
Apologues,  with  Chinese  Fables  and  Poems,  in  two  vols. :  these  have  been 
until  now  unknown.  The  other  is  a  collection  of  Chinese  Novels  in  one 
volume.  M.  A.  Morel  has  made  an  alphabetical  collection  of  the  Thoughts. 
Sentences  and  Proverbs  of  Oriental  Moralists,  in  one  volume.  They  are  lu 
published  by  Hachette. 

Hoffman  Von  Fallersleben,  who  is  now  on  an  archffiological  exploration 
in  Berlin,  has  discovered,  in  the  library  there,  a  manuscript  of  a  Dutdi 
version  of  the  Canticles  of  Solomon  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

Another  contribution  to  the  History  of  Port  Royal  is  under  way,  Volmne 
L  of  Port  Boyal^  a  Contribution  to  the  Eiitory  ofJReligion  and  Literatun 
of  France,  is  announced  by  Longman,  of  London.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Charles  Beard,  B.A. 

Two  books,  specially  interesting,  are  about  to  be  published  at  Milan ;  the 
first  of  these  comprises  the  political  and  economical  works  of  Count  Cft- 
millo  Benso  di  Cavour ;  the  second,  written  by  Cardinal  Buoncompagni,  is 
entiUed  **  Connderazioni  avlV  Italia  Centrale, 

A  model  of  the  sculptures  of  Elcusis,  which  were  discovered  while  digging 
the  foundation  of  a  school-house  at  that  ancient  city,  is  attracting  greit 
attention  at  the  Acad6mie  des  Beaux  Arts,  in  Paris.  These  sculptiues  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  the  temple  of  Triptolemus.  Only  three  persomgei 
have  as  yet  be6n  discovered.  The  bas-relief,  of  which  they  form  the  subj«:t, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  frontispiece  of  the  temple.  Ceres  is  bestowing 
on  Triptolemus  the  grain  destined  to  spring  up  in  the  plain  of  Rharius,  that 
sacred  field  where  the  first  seed  was  sown,  and  where  the  fijrst  fruit  was 
gathered.  Nothing  can  be  more  graceful  than  the  figure  of  Triptolemus, 
just  verging  into  manhood,  and  combining  the  bashfulness  of  youth  with 
the  determination  not  to  shrink  from  the  obligation  of  homage  to  Uie  goddess, 
which  her  bounty  has  bestowed  upon  him.  While  exten^ng  one liand  to 
receive  the  sacred  deposit,  he  gathers  up  with  the  other  the  folds  of  his  dress 
with  a  gesture  so  graceful  and  fiill  of  dignity,  that  every  artist  who  behdds 
turns  away  in  despair.  Proserpine,  meanwhile,  standing  behind  the  you^ 
places  her  hand  upon  his  head  to  bestow  upon  him  tiie  mystical  gift  of 
genius,  and  completes  the  group.  In  spite  of  the  enormous  sums  offered  by 
tiie  French  Government,  as  well  as  by  King  Otho,  the  **  municipal  autho- 
rities" of  Eleusis  refused  to  allow  these  pieces  to  be  removed. 

Mr.  Graham,  an  Englishman,  who  has  lately  been  travelling  in  the  Easti 
bas  made  some  antiquarian  discoveries  of  the  highest  interest  in  the  Great 
Desert  beyond  the  river  Jordan.  He  recentiy  reiad  a  paper  before  the  Royal 
Asiatic  Society.  He  fotmd,  far  to  the  east  of  the  district  of  the  Haurao,  and 
in  a  region  unvisited  before  by  any  European  traveller,  ^e  ancient  towps, 
:all  as  perfect  as  if  the  inhabitiuits  had  just  left  them — the  houses  retaining 
the  massive  stone  doors  which  are  a  characteristic  of  the  architecture  <? 
that  region.  One  of  the  cities  is  remarkable  for  a  large  building  like  a 
•casUe,  built  of  white  stone,  beautifully  cut  Further  eastward,  other  places 
were  found  where  every  stone  was  covered  with  inscriptions  in  an  unlaiown 
character,  bearing  some  apparent  likeness  to  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  pro- 
ibiably  referable  to  the  ancient  Hamyaritio  alphidbat|  formeriy  in  use  in 
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Southern  Arabia.    Oopies  and  impressions  of  several  inscriptions  are  pre- 
sented, and  win,  no  donbt^-  engage  the  attention  of  Orientalists. 

l%e  Rusrian  Ckyremment  nave  to  defiray  the  east  of  printing  the  MS. 
BiUe  diaoofered  bj  ProC  Tisohendorf  in  tne  monaaterf  on  Ifdmit  ShtaL 
The  Fni,  fixes  its  date  in  the  eari j  jwrt  of  the  fourth  oentniy.  Hia  Tiewa 
on  tt»  Bul^eet  hare  already  g^Ten  rise  to  a  Uyelv  coutrufery,  in  whieh, 
howerw,  he  has  come  off  fictorions.  The  MS.  is  the  oldest  one  of  the  Kfaie 
now  eziatii»,  and  as  a  means  of  determining  the  text  of  the  sacred  writfaigSi 
is  ikt  more  miportant  than  eren  the  manuscript  of  the  Vatican — the  lattar 
ladmog  five  books  entire,  and  part  of  the  sixth.  Prof.  T.  has  alreac^ 
iniblished  ten  Tolumes  of  Bible  documents,  and  his  authority  in  such  matters 
&  of  importance.  The  present  edition  will  be  proAisely  illustrated  with 
ftoBimiles,  and  no  pains  will  be  spared  to  render  it  a  worthy  monument  of 
fanperial  munificence. 

The  Chinese  hayo  a  Tribunal  of  History  which  is  composed  of  two  classes 
of  historians;  one  charged  to  write  an  account  of  what  takes  place  out  of 
the  Imperial  palace,  that  is,  of  affairs  in  general ;  and  the  other  of  what 
takes  place  in  the  palace,  that  is,  of  the  sayins  and  doings  of  the  Emperor, 
his  ministers  and  great  officers.  Each  of  tne  membera  of  the  tribunal 
writes  down  all  that  he  learns,  signs  it,  and  without  conmiunicating  the 
document  to  his  colleagues^  throws  it  into  a  lazge  box  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  council-room. 


FRANCE. 

The  Jawndl  gSnSral  de  r Instruction  publique  contains  an  exposure  of  a 
ftmd  by  Minoides  Mynas,  rec^itly  deceased,  in  selling  to  the  custodian  of 
the  British  Museum  a  MS.  of  the  Fables  of  Biabrius,  whidi  belonged  to  the 
French  goyemmwt  Boissonade*s  recent  French  edition  of  these  Fables 
(128)  was  published  firom  a  poor  copy,  which  had  been  substituted  for  the 
ongutaL  It  turns  out,  too,  that  Mynas  imposed  on  the  British  goverment 
also — selling  them  two  MSS.  of  Babrius,  one  of  which  is  a  fonery  of  a 
■eoond  allied  collection  (of  95  FablesX  which  have  been  edited  by  Oornewall 
Lewis. 

A  satire  on  the  Papacy,  attributed  to  Theodore  de  Beza^  whidi  had  be- 
•eome  excessiyely  rare,  has  been  republished  in  Paris  by  Gustave  Reyflliod : 
the  last  prerious  edition  wtta  in  16^  the  first  in  1561.  It  is  entitled,  Oom^ 
die  du  Pape  malade  et  Hrant  d  la  fin.  In  a  dramatic  manner,  it  sets  forth 
the  conferences  and  machinations  of  the  Pope  with  Satan,  and  other  histori- 
cal characters ;  professing  to  be  a  translation  fix>m  the  Arabic  by  Thrasibulus 
tiie  Phenician.    It  is  rery  doubtfiil  whether  Beza  was  its  author. 

Laoordaire  has  been  elected  to  the  French  Academy  by  a  large  majority ; 
but  the  imperial  assent  was  delayed.  In  place  of  M.  de  Tbcqueyille,  Ad. 
Gamier  was  chosen  by  one  majority :  Jnles  Sin^on  was  his  competitor,  and 
loat  the  place  because  Cousin  refiradned  from  yoting  for  his  disciple.  A 
French  literary  journal  says  that  **  Cousin  is  always  forgetful  about  his 
lUends." 

M.  Mondot  has  published  a  Histoire  des  Indiens  des  £tats  Unis,  after  the 
reports  made  to  Conmss :  it  is  said  to  be  a  well  executed  work. 

?Fhe  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  BeUes  Lettres  has  issued  the  fourth 
Tolome  of  its  Collection  of  the  Historians  of  the  Crusades,  concluding  the 
Ohronide  of  William  of  Tyre. 

The  Abb6  Guett^e,  who  so  ably  represented  the  riews  of  the  liberal  (Gal- 
ilean) school  of  French  Catholics  in  his  History  of  the  Church  in  France, 
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has  just  published  two  yolumes  of  a  work  on  the  History  of  ihe  Jesuits,  of 
solid  merit,  based  on  careful  study  of  the  sources.  A  third  Tolume  will 
complete  it  He  is  also  one  of  the  leading  contributors  to  &  new  we^y 
Journal,  Z*  Union  Ohretienne,  of  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  Ohiervateur  Catko- 
lique,  advocating  Christian  union  and  tolerance. 

The  French  Bulletin  Mensuel  gives  a  list,  of  more  than  three  pages,  of 
books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  the  question  of  the  Pope  and  the  Congress. 
Amonfi:  the  authors  are  D*Azeglio,  De  Montalembert,  Hippolyte  CastDle, 
Coufft  Du  Hamel,  De  Girardin,  the  Bishops  of  Arras,  Orleans,  IVoyes,  and  Poi- 
tiers, Ponjoulat,  Villemain,  Lacordaire,  etc 

The  new  Paris  edition  of  the  French  version  of  Calvin^s  Psalms  has  been 
published  by  Meyrueis,  in  two  volumes,  8vo.  Among  the  works  recently 
issued  or  announced  in  Paris  are :  the  second  volume  of  Baron  de  Bazan- 
court's  Campaign  in  Italy,  based  on  authentic  documents ;  the  third  volimie 
of  Guizot's  Memoirs ;  the  seventeenth  volume  of  Thiers'  History  of  the 
Consulate  and  Empire ;  the  first  volume  of  Guizot's  translation  of  Shak- 
spearo;  Amed6e  Thierry's  Roman  History  in  the  fifth  century;  Kauiy's 
Magic  and  Astronomy  in  ancient  and  medisdval  times ;  Ampere,  Formation 
of  the  French  Language ;  J.  Hecher,  Flamands  et  Wallons ;  Spinoza,  Traite 
de  Politique,  first  French  version  by  J.  G.  Prat ;  H.  Wallon,  Jeanne  d'Arc, 
two  volumes,  8vo ;  J.  W.  Dargand,  Histoire  de  la  Liberte  religicuse  in 
France,  four  volumes,  12mo ;  Philosophorum  Grsecorum  Fragmenta,  ed.  F. 
G.  A.  Mullach. 

A  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Leibnitz  is  in  the  course  of  publication 
by  Didot,  Paris.  It  is  edited  by  Count  Foucher  de  Careil,  who  has  published 
several  volumes  of  Leibnitz's  hitherto  inedited  works.  From  the  roykl  libraiy 
of  Hanover  a  large  number  of  manuscripts  have  been  obtained.  The  wh(4e 
work  will  make  twenty-five  volumes  of  six  hundred  pages  each.  The  first 
volume  contains  the  &mous  correspondence  between  Leibnitz,  Bossnet  and 
others,  on  a  projected  reunion  of  Protestants  and  Catholics. 

A  continuation  of  Guizot's  works  on  English  History  is  promised,  extend- 
ing to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  IL,  including  extracts  firom  the  des- 
patches of  the  French  Ambassador  in  London. 

Hector  Bossange  &  Son,  Paris,  whose  relations  with  American  book-buy- 
ers and  libraries  are  so  extensive,  are  preparing  a  comprehensive  and  sys- 
tematic catalogue  of  French  books,  to  be  entitled :  The  Last  Ten  Years  of 
French  Literature,  It  will  form  a  volume  of  not  less  than  one  tiiousand 
pages,  in  large  octavo  double  columns,  and  will  contain  the  titles  of  about 
80,000  books,  the  names  of  their  respective  publishers,  the  dates  of  their 
publication  and  prices,  concluding  with  an  index  of  authors'  names.  The 
price  is  twenty  francs.  Bossange  &  Co.  also  publish  a  Bulletin  Biblioffnjh 
phigue,  which  gives  a  full  list  of  all  current  publications  in  France. 

It  is  reported  that  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  about  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  subject  of  literary  property.  French  writers  of  authority 
have  decided  in  favor  of  perpetuity  of  copyright  If  the  question  should  be 
decided  in  this  sense,  all  translations  of  French  books  afterwards  published 
under  the  convention  will  be  copyright  fbrever,  or  until  the  law  is  changed. 

The  Congress  of  delegates  of  learned  Societies  will  be  held  this  year  at 
Paris,  on  the  9th  of  April,  in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  as  usual.  The  Congrds 
Sdentifique  de  France  will  be  held  at  Cherbourg  on  the  2d  September. 

7%«  Uniterm,  suppressed  in  Paris,  will  in  future  be  published  in  Brussels. 

A  curious  work  illustrative  of  the  Life  of  a  Becket  has  been  published  at 
Birfa  by  Prc^  C.  Hippeau  of  Caen,  namely,  La  Vid  de  Saint  Thomas  le 
\  Archevdque  de  Canterbury,  par  Garnier  de  Pont  Saint  Mayence  : 
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the  author  was  a  poet  of  the  12th  centurr.  This  woriL  is  a  poem,  and  is 
now  iasaed  for  the  first  tune.  The  introduction  by  the  editor  is  fiill  of 
matterarf  interest  connected  wifli  tiie  life  and  times  of  thft>Hihhiiho|ii 

ne  Bems  da  dmm  Mwdet  for  Februaiy  Ist  has  an  article  h^  M.  Ohas. 
deBemusat^  member  of  the  Frandi  Academy,  on  Natmnal  lltecdogj  in  Snf- 
land,  refieiflug  the  BumeU  prise  Essays,  and  also  Ifr.  IfanseTs  umtts  of 
Bflligioiis  Tbou^^t  Of  thishesa^  that  if  Mr.  Mansel  *'isfiuthft]l  to  hk 
philoBOpbyi  he  oog^t  to  be  a  sceptic  ;*'  that  the  work  '^  ni  an  imitation  for 
m  Gbrimaa  of  tiie  r^qiectable  subterfuge^  by  which  Kant,  to  save  ralig^km, 
reduced  it  to  morality ;"  that  '*  going  to  tne  foundation  of  the  book,  we  ar- 
lire  at  doubt  instead  of  truth."  M.  de  Remusat  has  made  the  modem  Qt^it* 
man  systems  a  special  subject  of  study,  and  is  the  author  of  some  of  the 
beat  Reports  presented  to  the  Academy  upon  memoirs  on  these  subject& 
Fur  from  adopting  the  principles  of  the  transcendental  philosophy,  he  yet 
win  not  deny  to  reason  all  positiye  and  yalid  utterances  upon  the  highest 
subjects  of  thought 


GERMANY. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Histonr  of  Eusebius  has  been  begun 
by  Hugo  Laemmer,  who  lately  went  over  to  dae  Catholic  church.  The  first 
IViscicvdus,  of  148  pages,  contains  the  Introduction  and  specimens  of  seven 
codices..  He  has  made  use  of  all  the  MSS.  at  command.  The  preyious  crit- 
ical editions  are  those  of  Rob.  Stephanus,  1544;  of  Valesius,  1659 ;  of  F. 
A.  Stroth,  1779 ;  and  of  Dr.  Burton,  1838. 

T.  G.  Erabinger  continues  his  edition  of  Cyprian's  works  in  a  yolume 
rr&bingcffi)  contuning  the  Libri  ad  Donatum,  de  Dominica  Oratione,  eta 
This  emtion  is  based  on  a  collection  of  manuscripts. 

Bunsen*s  Bible- Work  is  severely  reviewed  by  £.  Naegelsbach,  in  Renter's 
Repertorium  for  January,  exposing  its  vagueness  and  pantheistic  tendencies, 
while  conceding  its  abih^  and  learning. 

In  the  2kit9chr\ft  f,  toisa.  Theologie^  Heit  L  1860,  A  von  Gutschmidt 
discusses  the  diaracter  of  the  apocryphal  Apocalypse  of  Ezra,  in  relation  to 
the  criticisms  of  Lilcke,  Noack  and  Uflgenfdd ;  he  assigns  about  81  RC.  as 
the  time  of  its  composition.  The  only  other  article  of  this  number  is  by 
Ernst  Elussmann,  on  the  Latest  Criticism  of  the  Text  of  Tertullian,  chidfy 
in  reference  to  the  edition  of  Oehler,  8  vols.  1851-4. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Theolagiiehe  QuofrtdMirift^  Heft  IV.  1859,  has 
Erasmus  and  his  Theological  Standpoint,  by  Kerker ;  Aberle  on  the  Object 
of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  (to  refute  the  objections  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
not  to  give  a  chronological  narrative) ;  Nolte,  Patristic  Analecta,  gives  addi- 
tions from  MS.  sources  to  Eusebius'  oration  De  Laudibus  Constantini,  etc 
Dr.  Baumtiller  reviews  Brugsch's  G^graphy  of  Ancient  Egypt  In  an  Ap- 
pendix is  given  in  full  the  text  and  a  German  translation  of  the  recent  con- 
cordat of  Saden  with  the  Pope. 

The  same  Quarterly,  Heft  I,  1860,  has  a  long  article  on  the  Shepherd 
of  Hennas,  by  Professor  Haeeman  *  a  critical  examination  of  the  Messianic 
Prophecies  in  the  Pentateuch,  by  Prof.  Himpel ;  an  account  of  the  acts  of 
the  Provincial  Council  of  Vienna  in  1858  (the  m*st  for  nearly  800  years),  by 
Prof  Hefele ;  and  an  examination  of  the  Oratio  ad  Graecos,  often  ascribed 
to  Justin  Martyr,  but  denied  to  be  his,  by  Dr.  Nolta    * 

The  ZeiUtJvt^ft  f,  Lutherische  Theologie  and  Kirche^  1860,  Heft.  L  con- 
tains a  treatise  on  the  Protestant  Canon  Law  of  the  Eighteenth  Centuryi  by 
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bet«c«i  Ladia«as  and  CahinisC  anee  the  Ai^ebarf  Bdigioiu  P«ac«^  by 
C.  F.  Gusdiel:  with  a  full  BiUiognphy. 

The  ThtoloffUcie  Studim  ar>d  Sr'itUen,  Heft  D.  le^,  begins  wi&  t 
long  article  of  130  pages  br  Rotfae,  oonliniiiitg  fak  praminitioa  (tf  the  quo- 
tion  of  Inspiration,  reH>lTing  the  speci&:  iuspiiatiaa  of  ibe  Scnptoree  mto  t 
diiiae  iUtuninatioD  of  SDcb  a  dttractcr  Om  cmm  of  detail  arc  o 


CodeiTaticanusBfXo.  ]3i>9j  with  thereeeircidie 
he  made  this  coder  the  bass  of  his  edition  trf"  the  Xcv  TestHBcnt,  I8M. 
Bodemejer  revieira  Eeim'G  Doctrine  of  the  LonTs  Sapper.  Ztto  grflaiM 
Matthew  11  :  13  in  a  jpiritual  seise.  Bollmaua,  in  as  artidetai  the  Idea 
and  Contents  of  Introductions  to  the  Bible,  cootcods  ablf  dwt  die  md^ 
of  this  departtoent  of  theologj  is  ftmnd  coIt  in  lirwin^  it  as  die  So- 
eoce  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture. 

The  Zfit*ehri/t  f.  d.  kui^ritciit  Thtcloyie,  HcA  H.  1S6>\  cmtaim  a 
contribution  to  the  reli^oos  hiftorr  of  the  Chrient  bv  Prof  Die$td  tt 
BoDD,  on  Set-Tvphon,  Asabel  (Azazel)  and  Satan,  tbek  relaticn  to  each 
other,  and  in  respect  to  the  Egyptian  ^od  Typhon  giving  a  verj  (uQ  histoti- 
ol  ^eteh.  Budolf  H«»»n.nn  on  the  PhDo^ophmnena  I'of  EippohrtuF)  and 
the  Perates,  fit«t  gires  an  accoonl  of  the  &^aSBoa  as  to  tbe  aatborHfaip  of 
tiie  PhilceaphnnMna ;  and  ifacn  coosidos  particnhriT  what  it  nairaUE  aboni 
the  opinions  erf"  the  Pastes  (trvwccndentalists'L  aGnc^Iicnct.  of  the  Ophilt 
branch  of  these  phiktH^lucBl  mjstics.  Bocfahoth  continnes  his  lamed  in- 
Testigations  into  tbe  earij  bistorr  of  Anabapttan  in  Bcsse.  F.  Nitsdi  dit- 
COfiMfl  Uarcioa  and  the  two  laft  chapters  of  the  Epistle  to  tbe  Romans— 
abowing.  against  the  Khad  of  Tnbingeti.  that  Harci<»  did  not  r^ect  thear 
chapters,  but  aibitiarOj-  omitted  parts  of  tbnn.  W.  Ekee  brings  togcAcf 
the  &cts  about  the  persotnl  h^tmy  of  Jacobos  ^recg  (Probst)  fir  lortf 
rean  p«stoT  in  Bremen  in  tiw  Befbnnalion  cmtnrr.  G.  BickeQ,  from  a 
US.  of  tbe  twelRh  or  thirteenth  centnrj,  oommonicates  some  btpoOiU  of  ■ 
commentarr  on  tbe  Athana^ian  creed. 

Tbe  ZeiUchriJXJur  PhilotopkU  u.  phOtmophurle  Sri^t.  Bd.  >«,  Heft  L 
1860,  has  an  essay  br  Ch.  H.  Weisse  on  tbe  Limits  of  Mecfaanieal  Prind- 
ples  in  tbe  Stodr  of  Xatore ;  an  able  metaphrscal  discDSsioD,  bjr  A.  Zd- 
sng;  MI  the  Fun^mental  Forms  of  llioa^t  in  RdaliOD  to  Ote  Fimilainental 
F<Hiit3  of  Being;  an  estimate  of  Socrates  as  a  PhikEopber,  br  tbe  Prehte, 
G.  Hehrmg ;  and  a  translation,  with  the  original,  of  an  oldan^Etth  known 
Life  of  Spinoza  (in  Dutch,  1T05>,  with  full  and  curious  bibhognpbical  and 


Tbt  teaad  edition  of  Dr.  C.  P.  Caspufs  Arabic  Gramntar  has  been  pnb' 
lidwd  in  German  (Lapsic,  C.  U  Friusdie,  8vo,  pp.  i4,  *18"i:  the  cditioQ 
iaraed  ten  jearsancc  was  in  latin.  Itisaid  tobe  much  improTed.andthe 
best  aid  iww  oKred  to  Arabic  sdiolara,  stiperior  to  the  oldn  eraminK^  of 
ia  and  Jahn,  and  an  anonjmom  one  puMishrd  at  Raiisbm  in  ISM. 
md  there  was  aim  pnblisbed.  in  ISmI,  a  aeeoad  e£daii  of  the  Gnm- 
■afiaAnUa,er  T.  Rootda. 

Aa  «Ah(i  of  ttw  Baby  loniau  Talmnd  is  in  (be  eotir°c  of  pnbBeation  tt 
Warn,  bj  9>  ftgeDsand.  The  eecwkd  toIoiik.  nKdinm  Mia.  bas  beea 
frtbii*»ii  at  >i  autm.    Thewbde  wwk  will  be  in  twrntr  Tohunes.  atAe 

-  woA,  HhetntiTe  of  the  Arabian  dominioi  in  Sp«h)  in  tbc 
I.ru.,c^-..i...  ^cLjT.hasbeatittiMdat  Lerdto:  Analectessar  rbistinivetla 
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litteminre  des  Axmbes  dCEspAgne,  par  Al-Makkari ;  toL  EL,  edited  by  Gust 
Dnpt,  pp.  835,  4to 

Pritate  CerretpondeMe  of  Humholdt. — ^The  great  litenunr  noTelty  of  the 
day  in  Germanj  is  a  volume  of  "  Letters  from  Alexander  Von  Humboldt  to 
Yamhagen  Von  Ense,"  published  by  Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  and  edited  by 
m  Mdlle.  Assing  a  niece  of  Vamhagen's,  amongst  whose  papers  these  letters 
w«re  found.  They  contain  many  satirical  things  on  the  King  of  Pru8»a, 
Qeneral  Yon  Gerladi,  and  other  heroes  of  the  Kreuzzeitung  party,  with 
mmerous  remarks  tending  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  hyper-pietists  of  Prus- 
oa^  The  police  prohibited  the  book  in  the  Prussian  dominions,  but  the 
Prince  Regent,  as  soon  as  the  obnoxious  police  measure  was  made  known  to 
Um,  sent  an  order  to  withdraw  the  prohibition.  It  was  at  first  the  general 
impression  that  these  letters  were  of  a  scientific  nature,  but  a  rapid  read- 
ing of  the  work*  is  enough  to  refute  that  idea.  The  fact  is,  this  corre- 
nKmdence  was  never  intended,  either  by  the  writer  or  receiver,  for  publica- 
tum.  It  is  reported  that  the  editress  received  from  the  firm  of  Messrs. 
Brockhaus,  of  Leipzig,  $3000  for  the  manuscripts  and  copyright  There 
has  been  a  great  want  of  judgment  somewhere  to  allow  of  the  publication 
of  250  private  letters  extending  over  a  period  of  thirty  years,  and  comment- 
ing in  the  fi-eest  manner  on  passing  events  and  private  conversations  with 
iUustrious  and  distinguished  personages. 

Since  the  decease  of  Yon  Hammer  of  Yienna,  German  scholars  have  begun 
to  criticise  more  fi*eely  his  translations  from  the  Arabic.  It  has  long  been 
wdl  understood  that  the  accuracy  of  his  scholarship  was  not  at  all  equal  to 
its  extent  We  recollect  more  than  twenty  years  since  hearing  Dr.  Eli  Smith 
make  some  severe  comments  upon  the  gross  blunders  in  the  text  and  trans- 
Ution  of  several  of  his  editions  of  Arabic  works.  A  young  German  scholar 
Okf  great  promise,  W.  Ahlwardt,  of  the  university  of  Griefewald,  has  recently 

Ciblished  a  work,  Ohalef  elahmar^s  Quassidey  with  a  corrected  text,  a  trans- 
tion  and  commentary,  including  a  comparison  with  Yon  Hanmicr*s  edition, 
showing  its  deficiencies. 

The  seventh  and  last  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Ewald^s  History  of 
the  People  of  Israel  is  published,  with  a  Register  to  all  the  volmnes  and  to 
the  Arcnasology.    The  price  of  the  whole  is  17i  dollars. 

It  is  announced  that  the  large  work  of  Lepsins,  on  the  Monuments,  begun 
twelve  years  ago,  is  completed.  This  work  embraces  an  accoimt  of  the  au- 
flioar's  travels  and  researches  in  Egypt  and  Nubia,  and  forms  twelve  folio 
vfdumes  of  plates  and  maps,  all  executed  in  the  finest  style,  at  the  expense 
of  the  King  of  Prussia,  by  whom  the  expedition  was  organized.  After 
(%ampollion  and  Rosellini  had  completed  their  labors,  the  king  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  work  through  the  instrumentality  of  Humboldt  The 
loiowledge  possessed  by  Lcpsius  of  Egjrptian  Hieroglyphics,  and  the  interest 
tiiey  have  excitc^i  throughout  the  world,  will  add  greatly  to  the  attractions 
of  the  work. 

An  elegant  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Kepler  is  now  being  issued 
aiFimnkfort,  under  the  editorship  of  Charles  Frisch.  It  is  to  be  in  16  vols. 
8to,  about  half  of  which  number  is  ahready  published.  It  is  a  fact  not  gen- 
erally known  that  twenty  folio  volumes  of  Kepler's  impublished  MSS.  lie  In 
tte  library  at  St  Petersburgh.  These  Euler,  Lexell  and  Kraft  undertook  to 
examine  and  publish,  but  the  result  of  this  examination  has  never  appeared. 
Hie  recent  researches  of  Baron  von  Breitschwert  {Kepler^s  Lehen  und 
WerJce)  show  that,  in  the  midst  of  his  most  sublime  labors,  Kepler  spent 
fire  years  in  the  defence  of  his  poor  old  mother  against  a  charge  of  witch- 
craft, and  only  by  prolonged  intercession  did  he  succeed  in  saving  her  from 
fire  and  faggotl 
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Tauchnitz,  of  Leipzig,  has  added  to  his  copyright  ooDeetion  of  BritiA 
authors  vols.  1  and  2  of  ''  The  Poetical  Works  of  AJfired  TennyBOiL** 

The  HanoTcr  journals  state  that  M.  Hermann,  the  HaDoyerian  oodsbI  at 
Tripoli,  has  informed  the  &mily  of  Dr.  Yogel,  the  celebrated  Afrkaui  traTcflo^ 
that  he  had  learned  the  doctor  had  certunlj  been  assassinated  in  the  KiBf- 
dom  of  Wadn J,  and  that  as  the  intelligence  was  commnnicatod  bj  the  Sdtai 
of  Bomou,  he  unhappily  entertained  no  doubt  of  its  truth. 

In  Austria,  before  the  recent  cession  of  Lombardy,  there  were  10  Umm* 
sities,  namely,  Vienna,  Prague,  Pesth,  Pavia,  Padua,  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Ih^ 
bruck,  Gratz,  and  Olmutz;  282  gymnasia;  and  20,000  pecmle's  sdMk 
The  political  journals  numbered  97:  58  in  German,  10  in  ScuTonic,  19  a 
Italian,  8  in  Hungarian,  2  in  Romaic,  and  I  in  Greek.  The  non-politial 
journals,  257 :  125  German,  21  Slavonic,  89  Italian,  20  Hungarian,  1  FreDcl^ 
1  Russian.  The  Romish  ecclesiastics  numbered  70,000,  double  the  number 
to  which  Joseph  II.  reduced  them.  The  population  comprises  29,000,(NW 
Romanists,  3,000,000  Protestants,  nearly  3,000,000  Greeks,  and  850,000 
Jews.  The  German  population  is  8,000,000;  SlaTonian,  15,000,000;  Mif- 
yar,  4,800,000.  The  taxation  has  increased  70  per  cent  since  1848:  it  wif 
62  miUions  of  florins  in  1847,  and  160  millions  in  1856.— iTi^ti^  Britiih  Bt- 
view. 


ITALY. 

The  Jubilee  of  Dante  will  occur  in  1865,  and  preparations  have  alret^ 
been  made  for  its  celebration.  Professor  Scaramuzza,  of  Parma,  has  been 
promised  aid  by  the  government  to  the  amount  of  1500  firancs,  for  oompkt- 
ing  at  that  time  his  Illustrations  of  the  Divine  Gome^.  A  new  won  oa 
the  subject  of  Dante  has  just  appeared  at  Florence.  It  was  discovered  in 
the  collections  of  the  Vatican,  and  consists  of  Dialogues  written  by  Donato 
Giannoti,  the  friend  and  literary  adviser  of  Dante.  In  these  dialogues  the 
author  and  his  friend  arc  represented  discussing  various  important  pditiol 
questions  apropos  of  the  "  Divlna  Comedia." 

The  house  of  Michael  Angelo  Buonarroti,  in  the  Via  Ghibellina,  Florence^ 
has  been  given  to  the  city  by  one  of  his  descendants,  Buonarroti.  It  con- 
tains a  large  collection  of  works  of  art ;  and  also  unpublished  MSS.  of  the 
great  artist  To  silence  the  opposition  of  the  heirs  to  this  legacy,  the  Tus- 
can government  has  voted  them  the  sum  of  22,000  francs. 

In  the  archives  of  Modena  have  been  found  three  volumes  of  unpublished 
letters  of  Torquato  Tasso,  and  also  letters  addressed  to  him  by  a  lady,  Donna 
Coccapani  Bendidio,  wrongly  ascribed  to  the  Princess  Leonora. 

Prof.  Mancini  of  Turin  is  bringing  out  a  new  edition  of  the  works  of 
Gianone,  the  historian  of  Naples,  who  died  in  prison  in  1748 ;  these  contain 
commentaries  on  Livy,  an  account  of  the  Church  under  Gregory  the  Great) 
and  an  essay  on  the  Moral  and  Theological  Doctrines  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church. 

The  posthumous  works  of  Giobcrti  have  already  reached  seven  yolumes, 
and  others  are  promised.  Ugolino  of  Florence  has  recently  published  a  ocUr 
lection  of  Thoughts  and  Opinions  of  Gioberti  on  literary  matters. 

Count  Terenzio  Mamiani,  distinguished  as  a  poet,  orator  and  philosopher, 
a  refugee  in  Piedmont,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Sardinian  government  to 
a  chair  of  Law  and  the  Philosophy  of  History ;  the  professorship  has  been 
made  expressly  for  him.  He  has  recently  published  a  work  on  the  New 
International  Law,  which  is  highly  praised. 
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difMoimeiit  of  the  librtry  of  the  British  Museum  devoted  to  Hebrew 

ore  numbers  more  than  8000  yolumes,  being  one  of  the  most  complete 

0D8  known.  An  account  of  it  has  been  published  in  Berlin  by  Joseph 
• 

00  Innes,  Professor  of  History  in  the  Universibr  of  Edinburgh,  has 
led  a  '^  History  of  Scotland  in  the  Middle  Ages,*^  with  maps  illustnii- 
d?il  and  ecclesiastical  divisiona 

Fre&oes  and  Introductions  to  the  earliest  printed  editions  of  the 
ind  Latin  classics  are  to  be  published  by  Bonn  (at  £5  6),  edited  by 
Botfield,  member  of  Parliament 

«  are  now  1041  newspapers  published  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
land,  784;  Wales,  25;  Scotland,  188 ;  Ireland,  139;  the  British  Isles, 
f  these  51  are  daily,  84  of  these  being  issued  in  England.    In  1850 
mber  of  newspapers  was  448 ;  in  1840  it  was  472. 
Essays  which  Lord  Macaulay  contributed  to  KnighVs  Quarterly 
ne,  and  those  in  the  Edinburgh  Reyiew  not  contained  in  the  current 
on  of  his  Essays,  with  his  fogitive  poetir,  are  to  be  published.    Only 
Qts  of  the  6th  yolume  of  his  History  of  England  were  prepared  for 
I8B,  and  eyen  these  will  not  be  issued  for  some  time. 
:  Taylor  is  employed  upon  a  work  on  "  Ultimate  Civilization." 
uTs  report  on  the  British  Museum  for  the  year  ending'March,  1859, 
tie  total  expense  at  £78,500 ;  of  which  £85,004  were  for  librarians, 
ans,  etc. ;  £19,880  for  books  and  antiquities;  £18,116  for  bind&g, 
he  library  was  increased  by  82,152  yolumes.   The  number  of  readers 
17,108,  a  mean  of  424  a  day ;   yisitors,  519,565 ;  books  consulted, 
r,  or  8,044  per  day,  an  average  of  7  to  each  reader. 
fan's  last  yolume  on  Madame  de  Longueyille  during  the  Fronde  is 
f  criticised  ;  the  wits  of  Paris  are  very  merry  about  the  gallantry 
tlie  Professor  of  Philosophy  shows  to  the  coquettes  of  the  seventeenm 

r. 

2f&rth  British  Be/tiew  for  February  has  an  article  on  the  Silence  of 
ire,  which  brings  out  some  interesting  aspects  of  this  fruitful  theme, 
tkm  to  the  Nativity  of  Christ ;  the  observance  of  Festivals ;  the  In- 
nd  Touth  of  our  Lord ;  the  Personal  appearance  of  Christ,  etc.  Other 
e  articles  are  on  Erasmus  as  a  Satirist;  Austria ;  Wilkinson  on  Form 
lor;  Wesleyan  Methodism ;  Ceylon  and  tl\e  Singhalese,  etc.  We  are 
see  a  cordial  recognition  of  the  eminent  service  rendered  to  geological 
by  Dr.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  in  his  Ichnology  of  New 
d. 

EeUetic  (London)  for  March  has  a  long  review  of  Darwin's  Origin  of 
t,  dissenting  wholly  from  the  author's  conclusion,  asserting  that  they 
nded  on  altogether  insufficient  data.  His  theory  cannot  account  for 
;in  of  new  and  complex  organs,  and  elaborate  instincts :  there  is  an 
ack  of  evidence  as  to  change  in  species,  no  new  organ  has  ever  been 
to  have  appeared.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  fine  gradation  of 
trial  forms,  or  of  the  development  of  higher  firom  lower  forms,  etc 
Ckri»tian  Remembrancer  for  January  has  articles  on  Toung  Quaker- 
nting  its  early  vagaries ;  Virginia — tne  Old  Dominion,  chicfiy  in  the 

1  period  and  in  church  aspects ;  the  Church  Cause  and  Puiy,  its 
fbr  twenty-five  years ;  the  Ambrosian  Liturgy ;  L'Union  Chr6tienne ; 
m  oi  Paris  Life ;  Revision  of  the  Prayer-Book. 


CirTtrx  IiSftr^rtcjcuuL  \i  P'iftJB.  xu  i.  7rfQ*u«K  sl  fmtfmninniL  1^  'tut 
jsta&Jtr  "^ *  TyjsiB. 'ji 'O^a^^viK^   sis^aii  of  ^inixtt  -bes.:"  iL  Sfamw 

an;  Jif^^i  iicjt  BeKuzs^sicrtA  C4h£^e^eat  •W'  ^ttfxL  uf  T^iik.  sxi£  nf  -Jcftoii*  <i 
ErfftJiML.  T^  fiiMity*  <£i<£ii  £rr'.r  a  njisiciL  |irbiiBiiQt  if  C^c-i§c  2Z<  l3tt 
caKiflkri<>s  i>3i  :m4  ti:««;  <&'>>r=A  cf  aaagAsanrTirVHT  £.  *k.  J.  Sbrioir  te 
pAJokiMjii  um  StLiLi*  ^  fjmtpxj  Bar  H«fin«iai  ol  Tsuzxi^  tiz^  xiL  xl  jai  1, 

fim  ca«{M«n  o(  Jo^^Hi  Cp9ati  Sjnkt  MS^  iL  as  Xi»bxiiu  sii&  |wuiMg6 
/■lip*  vjd  Bfi^ :  t&j»  wtr^jci  k'astcnb^d  ^  ^loc  cf  TtJA.  Seik  IBS  k 
fbe  wtf^avl  Wunrj  k4  Pivis  bikTt  httsk  ^a^Kcri^ixtec.  JnrtarnVrig  itgrKi&a  «f 
&e  G'.^ucl  </  Xkft ;  uA  %  MS.  ia  t&t  Bnsa^  M^aaesm  furrnwit'^.  far^iff 
czEnrU  hffm  tnoaaaxA  k4  fgrafipfr  kCi^  SjTa»£i  &  |«n  •££  ait  jasier  ir 

Tbe  JsrVfefgASfe  Aaikfuran  Dr.  S  EL  ¥iiiifn7«  *ik»  ci2Minio£  £tm  ^ 

dnaiftExi  V>  ikio^  James  I,  by  makt  of  tzie  }mu  &tiztOiA  aini  ^f^cTr^  inrii<ain 
wad  P«op?«  cfA*.*ffiUz.^  L'l  yA^njfisl  yrsij.  :z*«9l  A.  T*.  li'Jk  X-c^  re- 
primed  vltTi  tiMr  Kiii^'i  ^Tiithfoto  u&^tibaatfd,  X:4e^~    4£:(.  fct  -firS. 

Tc»e  thirl  ToinxiK;  </  Mr.  Tbos.  GRcnTXHKfi  Cxiaicn  Pcci  cexaissaa 
ffae  poCitkal  bi^ftArj  of  tLe  Greai  Laiaa  Puriarciaie  from  tbe  BsS^ie  cf  she 
matii  xo  iae  c^jm;  of  the  Usash  oesSnzj.  Ii  prufeses  id  be  vissscc.  ^«a  a 
pore! J  iusUifieal  |>mm  of  riew. 

Amfjfiz  thft  new  tbeoio^pcal  voriu  MsnaniDtd  in  FrAn^.  are  uie  seoood 
Tobmie  of  lioroe'ft  IntjnodbactMn,  a  dcv  e£tioft  bj  Her.  J«ia  Ajre  ;  ^.  H. 
Hoart:,  tae  \tnatj  of  Gtscssia ;  Westeots,  harodae^'ja  lo  tfae  l^>spel8 ; 
Ca&tieam  Caaticoncn,  from  tLe  Ssiinenos  o:<pT  i^  t2je  Bridsii  Ituseiimy 
ediU4  tj  F.  Ph.  Berjeaa.  30  shiT»fng% ;  Henisuiibei;^  on  Ecciesastes^  aod 
Estfik  in  Clark**  Labmy;  J.  £.  Beard,  Iihe  Coc^gkBal;  Pre-A^mite 
Mm;    J.   IL  Xeale,   Comm.  oa  Psdnii  (1  10  xt!ii>,  from  aiideat    and 


LiHiitorf  are  aanoimoHl:  B^msed'i'E^ypL  toLIt;  BodJes  CmEa- 
tioo,  ToL  2;  Fronde*!  Sdward  VI.  azid  Ifanr,  toIs.  S  and  6;  Mast's  En^ 
knd  UDderGeom  III,  toL  3 ;  3CartiiA  Walker  Freer,  Ragn  of  Henrj  IT  of 
IVittff,  from  M!^  etc  3  roia.  8ro  ;  Ch.  Hoffinan,  Christtamtr  in  the  First 
Oailttijiy  trmrialwl  from  the  German ;  a  nev  editkn  bj  Bob.  Hiissej  of 
SonMMO^f  Histeia  Eedcfliastica,  3  Tob.  Sto. 

JDm  WlodtnimMer  Betiew  tor  Janittrjr  has  a  kog  ariide  oo  ChrisdanRe- 
Yififa^  refiewii^  the  matter  hiMtanaltj^  and  in  the  h^  of  the  recent 
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awtkeningB  ia  Ireland  and  America.  It  sees  in  these  rerivalB  from  its  natu- 
ralistic standpoint,  only  excited  imagination,  hysteria  and  bodily  oonyulsions. 
TUs  Is  about  as  philosophical,  as  if  one  should  find  in  an  adyandng  cinliza- 
tion  only  an  increase  in  nervous  disorders.  It  takes  the  accidental  physical 
effects  as  the  substance  of  the  whole  matter.  The  main  condition  of  the 
Beviyal,  it  says,  are:  (1)  ignorance;  (2)  freedom  firom  doctrinal  and  disd- 
pliiial  restraint  that  tiie  laity  may  cooperate ;  (3)  an  inactive  intellect, 
excited  imagination  and  emotions,  and  appeals  to  fear.  Some  of  these  de- 
meots  are  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  religious  movements  referred  to, 
hot  the  observer  who  sees  only  these  things,  koows  nothing  about  the  real 
eauies  and  the  permanent  and  salutary  effects  of  those  spiritual  quickenings 
irlkich  are  nec^saiy,  just  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and 
nmerstition. 

The  death  of  Sir  W.  C.  Ross,  says  the  Critie^  leaves  a  third  vacancy  in 
the  Royal  Academy  to  be  filled  up.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  chaur  of 
flw  ^cetX  miniature  painter  will  be  filled  by  }ix,  Tborbum. 

Himt's  long-expected  work,  The  Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple,  will 
be  placed  before  tne  public  in  April  next  The  splendor  and  solidity  of  the 
mere  workmanship,  says  the  Athen€Bum^  are  rare  amonest  us ;  its  dramatic 
power  second  to  none ;  and  the  long  study  of  authorities  for  costume  and 
accessories,  much  of  which  was  made  in  &e  East,  where  manners  and  cus- 
toms remained  unchanged  for  ages,  has  enabled  Mr.  Hunt  to  create  a  work, 
exemplifying  his  own  ideal  of  art 

Seeley,  Jackson  &  Halliday,  of  London,  correct  the  report  that  the  Queen 
of  Sweden  has  been  writing  a  work  called  The  WorJcmen  in  the  LorcTs  Vine- 
ford,  Jane  Ann  Winscombe,  an  English  lady,  was  the  authoress,  and  the 
rojalpersonage  in  question  translated  it  into  the  Swedish  language. 

A  Peitnt  Shakspears  is  among  the  latest  English  literary  enterprises — 
well-printed  copies  of  the  plays  being  furnished  at  this  small  charge.  It  will 
probably  be  verv  successful,  like  the  two-penny  Waverley  Novels,  of  which, 
up  to  1858,  twelve  million  sheets  had  been  sold,  weighing  upward  of  three 
hundred  and  tiiirty-five  tons. , 

Part  y.  of  Lowndes'  Bibliographical  Manufd  of  English  Literature  has  been 
pablished  by  Bohn.  This  new  edition  of  this  important  work  is  an  improve- 
ment on  former  editions,  while  the  price  is  greatly  reduced. 

A  foeautifiil  edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagint  has  lately  been  published  by 
the  Sodety  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  edited  by  Professor 
Fidd,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Though  primmly  intended  for  circu- 
latkm  among  the  East^  churches,  it  furnishes  to  students  what  was  greatly 
wanted,  a  critical  and  beautiful  text  of  this  most  ancient  version,  conformed 
to  the  prder  of  the  Hebrew  original,  in  one  handsome  octavo  volume,  at  a 
moderate  price. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  the  well-known  and  accomplished  archaeologist  and 
Uatorum,  is  engaged  on  a  work  on  the  Celt,  the  Roman  and  Saxon  in  Britain, 
down  to  the  conversion  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  Christianity. 

The  Messrs.  Blackwood  have  in  press  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Lec- 
tures on  Logic  They  are  to  be  m  two  volumes,  and  edited  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Mansel  (of  Bampton  Lectures  celebrity,  and  Mr.  John  Veitch.  They  will  be 
reproduced  here  firom  advanced  sheets  by  Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Lord  Brougham,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  is  writing  a  History  of  the 
British  Constitution. 

Henslcigh  Wedgwood's  Dictionary  of  English  Etymology,  vol.  I,  A-D,  is 
baaed  on  the  prindple  that  words  are  made  to  imitate  sounds  characteristic 
of  the  objects  designated.    It  is  said  to  be  a  learned  and  ingenious  work. 
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A  new  transktion  of  Gregory's  Historj  of  the  Fnnks  (579-594,)  bu  been 
began  by  Henri  Bordier ;  the  first  Tolome  cootuns  the  Life  of  Gregory  by 
Odon,  abbot  of  Clngny. 

Professor  Owen  has  in  the  press  Pabeontdogy,  or  a  Systentttic  Sum- 
mary of  Extinct  Animals  and  tneir  Geological  Relation&  He  is  also  tibe 
editor  of  Dr.  John  Honter's  works,  including  onpnbHshed  maniBcnpt& 

Sampson  liow  &  Son,  of  London,  hare  in  preparation  a  new  work,  by  SfesL 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  who  has  been  spending  the  winter  in  Florence^ 

Brownists,  A  correspondent  of  the  Not€i  and  Quene9  (Feb.  25,  *<SOX 
gires  an  account  of  a  risit  to  the  parish  of  Achurcfa,  in  Northamptonshire, 
the  liring  held  by  Robert  Browne,  the  founder  of  the  sect.  He  inspected 
the  registers,  which  firom  the  beginning  were  carefully  kept  and  signed  by 
Browne  himself^  dating  from  January  1591-3.  The  last  entry  by  him  is  of 
Blay  21,  1631 ;  thoug:h  there  is  an  interral  from  1617  to  1621,  in  whidi  the 
register  is  kept  by  oUiers.  One  of  the  entries  reads :  ^^  Norember  7,  I6SL 
A  child  of  my  ungracious  Godsonne  Robert  Green  baptized  else  were  in 
schisme.^'  In  1627 :  '*  A  child  of  Edmimd  Quincy  bapdzed  elsewhere,  and 
not  in  our  Parish  Church.  ^  It  is  from  this  stock, '^  adds  the  writer  of  the 
communication,  **  that  Quincy  Adams,  the  American  statesman,  was  de- 
scended.^' N 


UNITED  STATES. 

Dr.  Addison  Alexander's  Commentary  on  Matthew,  partly  completed,  wiO 
be  published  by  Mr.  Scribner :  also  a  s^ection  of  his  artides  in  the  Prince- 
ton Reriew  and  other  works. 

The  Astor  Library,  N.  Y.,  now  contains  110,000  Tolume&  The  aTcnge 
number  used  each  ohj  is  210.  Expended  for  books  the  past  year,  $13,8^ 
The  value  of  the  library  and  buildings  is  about  $650,600. 

Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  preparing  for  publication  a  Tdluma 
which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  naturalists  and  geologists.  It  will  contain 
photo-lithographic  prints  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  fossil  loot-prints  <tf 
the  Connecticut  valley  collected  by  the  late  Dr.  Deane,  of  Greenfield. 

Pudney  k  Russell,  of  New- York,  have  issued  the  prospectus  of  a  new 
literary  and  critical  Review,  to  be  called  the  National  (Quarterly  Review. 

A  translation  of  a  work  on  Hindu  Astronomy  is  in  the  New  Haven  Pns8| 
under  the  care  of  the  Committee  of  Publication  for  the  Oriental  Society. 

Smith  k  English,  of  Philadelphia,  announce  Fleming's  Vocabulary  of 
Philosophy,  Famr's  Science  in  Theology,  and  Hengstenbo^  on  Ecdesiastes. 

Dr.  Peck  is  superintending  the  publication  of  his  new  work,  embracing 
historical  sketches  of  eariy  Methodism  within  the  bounds  of  the  Genesee 
Conference.  The  book  covers  a  period  of  forty  years,  and  contains  sketches 
of  interesting  localities  and  prominent  actors  during  that  period. 

Dr.  Worcester's  New  English  Dictionary  has  met  with  a  careful  critic  m 
The  London  Literary  Gazette^  who,  guided  by  well-understood  principles; 
says  that  ^'  the  conditions  of  a  good  dictionary  have  been  comfdied  widi, 
and  realized  in  it  to  the  fullest  extent ;"  and  that  he  has  arisen  firom  the  tai^ 
of  examination  '*  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  satisfiu^on  at  the  result,  and 
admiration  of  the  care,  scholarship,  philosophical  method,  and  honest  fidel- 
ity of  which  this  noble  work  bears  the  impress  on  every  page." 

Sheldon  k  Ca  have  in  press  Hagenbach's  History  of  Christian  Doctrine, 
a  new  and  revised  edition,  edited  hj  Prof  H.  B.  Smith,  of  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary.  Also  a  Comprehensive  Dictionary  of  Englij^  Synonyms,  by 
Wm.  Carpenter.  And  Wedgwood's  Diotionary  of  £i^iah  Etymc^ogy, 
^~'  *  by  Hod.  G.  P.^Marsh,  with  large  additicms. 
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Ipcbrapri;  snb  Ciiiiml  "^oiktB  of  ^o$Jm. 
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raSTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

La  BsfirmaUon  en  France  pendant  la  premUre  Periode,  Par  Hevbi 
LurrBBOTB :  Paris,  1869. 

Amooff  the  yarious  works  called  forth  bj  the  recent  third  centennial  ja- 
hQee  of  the  French  Reformation,  this  of  11  Latteroth  has  the  highest  litenuy 
and  philosophical  character.  Its  author  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
laymen  of  the  French  Protestant  Independents.  As  chief  editor  of  that 
kmg-established  joumalf  Le  Semeur^  and  as  a  sealous  and  inde&tigable  de- 
ftnder  of  absolute  religious  liberty,  and  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  Mr.  Lutteroth  has  r«idered  very  great  services  to  the  cause  of  ecclesi- 
astical progress,  to  what  is  called  in  Europe,  American  regitne.  He  was, 
ihai,  naturally  selected  by  the  free  churches  of  France  to  write  an  essiur 
upon  the  first  days  of  the  Keformation,  and  has  accomplished  his  task  with 
remarkable  care  and  great  historical  tact 

In  spite  of  rivers  of  Huguenot  blood,  the  Reformation  was  established  in 
France.  '*  Like  those  fires  upon  the  mountains,*^  says  the  author  (page  89), 
**whidi  are  to  be  used  as  signals,  the  fires  at  the  stakes  kindled  each  other, 
and  ^  their  Ught  ytni  might  haie  gone  around  France  from  parliament  to 
pariJMnent,  almost  from  city  to  city." 

This  bloody  period,  whi<m  extends  to  the  Oonforence  at  Poiasy  (IS61), 
and  the  first  edict  of  pacification  (January),  is  the  heroic  age  of  French 
Protestantism.  Yet  nndefiled  by  political  interests,  the  Reformation  was, 
for  those  who  embraced  it^  above  all  a  work  of  regeneratiim  and  conversion. 
Hence  ttie  remariable  foot  that  the  Protestants,  to  whom  the  right  of  lifo 
was  refiised,  did  not  shed  a  drop  of  blood  during  these  evil  daya  The 
death  of  Michael  Servetus  (Oct  2<Mh,  1658^  is  the  only  exception ;  and  onr 
antbor  riiows  that  this  resulted  from  a  principle  generally  admitted  by  all 
PioCastants  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that' the  magistrate  was  to  punish  ner- 
ettcsL  But  what  is  less  known,  this  fotal  doctrine  nve  rise  to  energetic 
protestations  even  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy.  Here  are  Uie  important  passa^ 
which  Mr.  Lotteroth  borrows  from  the  writings  of  Oastellio  against  Galvm : 
OvtUra  libeUum  OoMni  in  quo  ostendere  eonatur  Hmretieoe  jure  gladii  eo- 
eneendae  erne  (1554^  art  77).  .  '*  To  kill  a  man  does  not  protect  a  doctrine ; 
it  is  only  Idl&ig  a  man.  To  support  a  doctrine  is  not  the  business  of  a 
magistrate;  (for  what  connection  is  there  between  a  doctrine  and  the 
sword  f)  it  is  the  business  of  the  theologian.  But  the  magistrate  must  pro- 
tect the  thedog^  as  well  as  the  former,  the  workman,  the  physician,  and 
otfaena^  agaimrt  any  wrong  which  threatens  them.  If,  therefore,  Servetus 
had  wanted  to  kill  Calvin,  the  magistrate  would  have  done  rig^t  to  defend 
Calvin.  Bat  Servetus  had  fou^t  with  argoments  and  writings,  and  ought 
to  have  been  rebuked  by  arguments  and  writings.*' 


L-"~V5 


Ffv  ^witi  'i€  'diva!:  ■  'jmHuimayESiiis  il^  tfts-  fintK.  ^uMucinv  %n"y  tttuL  wH  i&K 
TtoKiAn  Trm  ^r««wrvv»fi  iHrn.  *&»  iifimift  farhnnaC  if  imyiiHUiuiL  ^  tfe  £3»- 

ttrfhnzuLit  -^  tiut  Bmj  Mfiot  wis*!r  •sutaoaimefi  sii£  iic  lymniiir  iir 

4^VA««»  -c;2  PrmmrjL    <,»]r  aoEhiir  i&ii«r»  mac  fl&»  sHEtiiiiL  laBms  b  jjibi—iA. 

&&§  •«nc-ri«¥«i'«a  irw  liv  Wfi;sa«it  jc  t^  sraiui  •!£  i^sk  •■Xnr  -wt&y,  ^58^ 
&»  ^.'.^Tsrk^fifiik  lumKBxhij^  fSujKO^  ismbs  ^sssasaxsiviL.  was  sue  whiffing. m 

f0VvA  'X  Fj»tudi  FV^CKriOBK^cu  ^  cans  c&ocaicG&iiisii  %y 

"^T^  C*^«;St7>»£u%  '<jf  F^^w^.  tiker  int.  am^  ho^yfif  sin.  t&t- 

■Bk^  cn  Fntaite:  v#  rt^/Vm  &«  <&>Bnk  uroft  t^  iiiiiriirHiiii  «C  As  **^^  % 

■■^1  !i<£5[eT«  ksuiesf  tnc^^pisvtai  aA>  GtnuoET,  thos  cftwriiinj; 

enrt»eW  EttfsrttaitMa  <Ql't&ie4£iiiaydbL    X'Qdmip  ISuw  «r  at  iS  tcBBBftSag  i^ 
hfdjet  ukca  pbce  isk  cr«r  osaBtiy.^    '^'^'f*  iifr.# 

T&4r  fnT jT  RSBki  4f  tLe  Coci«rcs3iee  of  Fa»jr  m»  I* 
ft  v%t  v>  A^rWy  »ad  dfeai  tt  vm  coHiif^t  mn^j  mtitaumLj  » 
fsAOp  'jC  v^  ynMhim  iMkilj  dtat  pcrKCsaoa  wk  at  sa'cbJI    At  l&e  tai  if 
tlkK  K>xylT  fi^rixl,  tine  ^t^xutr  ClaodBsa  had  die  rigftit  ti» 
^nIcaKn  v<jiHii :  **  PerMcotiflcas  IisiTe  gma  as  the 
kc*  of  G^    Thcj  Lare  s8ky«r€d  sa  &  tbe  wifriiuir  be! 
to  tin£  lAMlaj  ve  jeSmj  ia  tint  l^pe  cf  aH  dkcae  tlkBe%  Bo&4ai;' 
ksTcr  b«ir]  tbem  from  Um:  ir<Grd  of  Ged,  tioi  bccaoie  we  Wiv 
than  ia  o«zr  a^enstk^.^ 

AVxii:  a^  jtssr  VAU  dbere  woe  m  Wrumot  Sl>li  mgauaiiBd  cfardhcu^L  e. 
'li'j;  yuAftn.  tti^TSy  d(ae»iQ3  Kxaecbacs^  asad  a  WfjeFaniay  of  iHwitiffi— 
fer  fLe  CTjwiaa  of  Umt  fMk,  tbe  htepeo^  «p  of  a  i^Bi  spint  of  oDiooL  aal 
dien:|ynd>»»  of  JKsziicbls.  There  ver«v  ^wsidcay  nam- cinrcbes 
offvmatMiL  Before  the  SjDod  of  1559,  the  BBabcr  of  Oflgnned 
wiii,  at  most,  betvecn  fortj  and  fi^. 

The  re&gioas  litertf  proouBcd  ai  the  tcndiiaCuo  of  iht  ConieraMa  if 
Pm«j  WW  but  a  tmce  between  two  battles.  Soon  '^two  parties  in  flw 
Bidst  of  one  DatifOD  were  conirontiDg  each  other ;  two  paitjes^  v«  aj,  and 
not  two  rpIigion&  WenakyQcerfind  tfaeoimwlwkMkooiiifeiel  of  tbegw- 
^  and  tbar  oonsdenoe  onlj,  but  eoopact  lawrn  witfioat  pcnoaal  ooBTie- 
tkHMp  wfaiefay  in  ererf  eonntrj  and  in  all  times*  cnmpoHr  the  baOc  of  &a 
astioaB;  and  wfaidi,  in  their  frnaticssm,  are  so  mach  mora  to  be  fiBared 
beeaoic;  widioot  thinking  thesuelTtt;  die^ 

■uiiLi  thej- hare  cmbraeed.  Dirided  into  two  camfK^thcjwiHinstiiBetivffy 
inl  that  a  certain  onion  is  neoesBarj fiir  them;  hot  tbin-wS  ignore  oe 
fbct  fli^  it  can  be  obtained  ooljbj  the  free  exchange  of  thoQclits.  Instaid 
'^  lieldng  to  become  assmilatod  br  frank  eoamonicatioiiflv  thej  will  oom- 
Mcb  odicr  ama  in  hand :  bat  ttie  mdcaaiesB  of  die  stngrio  win  dmr 
togedwr  in  flie  cad.'' 
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**  Doriog  this  seoond  period,  which  ends  with  the  Vakia,  the  influence  of 
Qie  Befonnation  continued  to  make  itself  fdt ;  hat  it  was  diflRarent —  more 
Kxaal  than  indiridual,  more  noisj  than  serious.  .  .  .  The  period  then  about 
fco  begin  had  not,  therefiyre,  the  same  kind  of  grandeur ;  but  yet  it  had  a 
true  grandeur,  to  be  seen,  however,  only  at  its  termination,  u  was  derel- 
Oped  less  in  prindples  than  in  its  results ;  it  was  marked  by  deliverances 
fmther  than  by  a  spirit  of  devotion.    (Page  282.)  J.  F.  A. 

MonUUteB  des  ieiziime  et  dix-septume  Siicles.  Par  A.  Yikkt.  Paris : 
1849.  Here  is  another  precious  volume,  for  which  the  numerous  admirers 
of  Yinet  are  indebted  to  the  activity  and  pious  zeal  of  the  editors,  who  have 
It  in  charge  to  publish  the  posthumous  works  of  this  great  Vaudois  thinker. 
(Mtics  find  that  the  multiplication  of  posthumous  volumes  is  in  some  re- 
elects a  cause  of  r^ret :  for  they  say  with  much  reason,  tiiat  if  published 
t^  the  author,  they  would  have  been  much  more  complete.  They  fear  that 
BQcfa  publications  will  be  prejudicial  to  the  reputation  of  the  master.  But 
the  public  do  not  share  these  fears ;  they  eagerly  buy  what  is  offered  as 
Doming  fix>m  the  pen  of  Yinet,  and  the  editors,  thus  stimulated,  increase  the 
pofannes  and  the  editions. 

Yinet  was  not  only  a  briUiant  and  original  defender  of  Christianity,  a 
iaep  thinker,  a  Reformed  theologian,  and  a  spiritual  orator  of  the  first  rank ; 
ha  bmui  his  career  as  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  literary  critics,  surpass- 
ing  aU  others  in  this  field,  as  well  in  all  the  subjects  he  touched.  His  name 
■as  an  authori|^  in  literary  circles  even  in  Pans.  Now  he  is  better  known 
md  valued.  We  will  give  in  evidence  a  fresh  testimony,  by  the  first  writer 
af  our  times.  Sainte-Beuve,  in  a  new  edition  of  his  Port  Royal,  says,  sp<E»&k- 
■^  of  Yinef  s  opinion  of  his  work :  *^It  is  a  precious  and  dear  approbation, 
ifen  DOW  my  best  reward."  This  new  volume  of  Yinet  is  devoted  to  the 
Bovalists  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  It  is  a  work  necessary 
br  all  wishing  to  study  that  part  of  French  literature,  so  littie  known,  even 
B  France.  £ver^  body,  indeed,  i^eaks  much  of  Fran9ois  Rabelais,  Michel 
ie  Montaigne,  Pierre  Bayle ;  but  few  persons  read  them.  Not  only  are 
iheir  works  not  easily  found,  but  to  read  the  whole  of  them  would  not  be 
if  anv  great  profit  It  is  then  a  great  advantage  in  studying  them  to  have 
b  guide  as  competent  and  sure  as  V inet 

The  volume  ends  with  two  remarkable  fragments  on  philosophical  subjects : 
>li  the  spontaneity  of  human  mind  in  matters  of  philosophy ;  and  on  the 
fiD  seeking  its  law.  A  few  brief  extracts  will  give  an  idea  of  the  spirit  of 
faebook. 

**  The  re&ction  of  the  ethical  against  the  ritoal,  is  the  true  fact  of  the  Re- 
brmation,  its  glory,  the  titie  whidi  belongs  to  it  It  is  true  the  Reforma- 
ion  was  presentcMl  under  a  dogmatic  light,  because  its  principal  &ct  is 
k  dogma.  Every  thing  in  the  Christian  religion,  is  in  the  moral  order ;  the 
Qrhiity  of  Chnst,  redemption,  all  mysteries,  are  ethicaL  Their  aim  is  the 
■Ifation  and  regeneration  of  man.  And  what  is  regeneration,  if  it  is  not 
Qonl  f  The  G^pel  alone,  of  all  religions,  penetrates  into  the  pur^  intel- 
BCtaal  region,  but  in  proportion  to  the  wante  of  the  heart  and  of  the  life. 
RMre  is  no  useless  dogma,  none  there  for  itself;  the  exposition  of  divine 
riifh  ceases  when  those  moral  wants  find  satisfiM^tion.  .  .  .  Human  corrup- 
ion  alone  was  able,  out  of  those  vital  elements,  called  mysteries,  to  make 
olj  ipeculations  or  formulas.  By  reestablishing  the  rights  of  morality 
n  rdigion,  the  reformers  reclaimed  Ctuistianity  for  the  use  of  life. 
P.  16  and  IT.)  "  Scepticism  arises  either  frt>m  the  corruption  of  a  political 
teteu  or  the  degradation  of  the  philosophic  mind."  (P.  22.)  ^  Thougn  we  do 
rat  ooubt  that  special  works  on  morality  have  an  influence  on  the  morals 
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cf  a  nation,  we  jtk  think  that  &e |>hflo0Opber ormoraliat writes ralh^ inthe 
Mificeof  the  people  than  in  his  own."  ,  .  .  *^  Science  is  a  soKtnde  which  kstfg 
us  from  the  infiaence  of  society.  The  literarj  man^  on  the  centiarf,  is  on^ 
what  he  shoald  be,  when  he  partskes  of  the  social  life."  (P.  9.)  ^  Whn 
natnre  has  placed  in  the  nme  man,  a  powerfal  aoni,  and  a  thinkiny  mind^  ve 
most  not  expect,  the  soul  to  tske  the  side  of  the  mind  a^unst  hcr^C^  **If 
fife  is  strong,  it  win  bring  the  thought  under  its  oontroL"  .  ..  ^Sooaltheoein 
as  well  ss  philosophj,  ire  affected  bj  what  is  spontaneous.  They  boast  of  be- 
ginning with  examination  of  the  natore  of  things,  ^UMi  ia  to  sajr,  tb»  Irae 
relations  of  man  with  man,  and  of  indiridoals  with  society.  NeTcrthelefli  all 
fi[cts  are  against  that  view.  Pure  speculation  would  never  haTe  foond  tbom 
theories  nor  even  looked  for  them.     They  appeared  in  tiie  waid,  only 


facts  required  them.     It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  htananitT  to  accnt  port 
peculation  be&re  exper^ce  has  nuuk  them  respectable  and  dear."  (P.  &9.) 

J.  F.  A. 

BuUrry  of  the  Pretibfterian  Church  in  Inland.  Condensed  fraoi  Ae 
standard  work  (tf  Reid  vkd  KiUea  By  Bev.  Saxitzl  D.  AfygAKi>»-»  He^ 
York :  Carters.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  aT6w  This  is  a  wdlrexacoted  eonqda- 
tion  from  the  valuable  work  of  Dr.  Beid,  continued  by  Dr.  KiUcn.  Ua  his- 
tory of  Irish  Presbyterianism  is  one  of  peculiar  intoest,  from  its  eoudfiets 
with  a  dominant  Bomanism  in  the  mass  of  the  Ir»h  populalioiiy  and  an  as- 
tshKshed  episcopacy.  It  nobly  maintained  its  ground,  and  fbmed  in  Ulaler 
a  population  oombining  the  hteX  characteristics  of  the  Insh  and  Scotch  peo- 
ple. The  nariatife  is  broo^t  down  to  tiie  present  times,  w***^?i»g  the 
eventful  period  of  tiie  struggle  with  Unitarianism.  The  nmB^ber  of  the  Pko- 
testants  is  said  to  be  only  one  fifth  of  the  whole  population.  This  wa  sup- 
pose to  be  a  verj  low  estimate.  This  work,  like  all  of  Mr.  Cartei^s  pvbica- 
tions,  is  issued  m  a  good  style ;  the  sdifitiofi  of  an  Index  or  Table  of  Con- 
tents would  increase  the  convenience  of  its 


Th4  Pwritam  :  or  the  Chureh,  Covrt  and  Parliament  of  England^  dar- 
ing the  reigns  of  Edward  YI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  Samtxl  Horaoo. 
VoL  IL  Boston  :  Gould  k  Lincoln,  1860.  Svo,  pp.  539.  The  second  vol- 
ume of  this  work  is  not  inferior  in  interest  to  the  first,  and  it  is  superior  in 
its  solid  merits  as  a  historical  narrative.  It  is  not  wholhf  pruned  finooa  m- 
aginary  conversations ;  but  the  proportion  of  these  is  reduced,  and  die  hi»- 
t^y  is  drawn  vrith  a  firmer  hand.  The  period  traversed  is  from  the  Pv- 
liament  of  1575-6  to  that  of  1584-5.  The  stirring  scenes  of  tii^  epoch,  and 
its  momentous  contest  ibr  principles,  are  Inroo^t  out  in  fiill  r^et  The 
diaracter  and  acts  <^  the  archbishops  Grindal  and  Whitgift^  of  Bishop  Ayl- 
mer,  of  Elizabeth  and  Mary,  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits,  the  K^nwi^  of 
Presbyterianism  and  Brownism,  the  revival  and  doings  of  tfia  Coort  of 
Hi^  Commiaai<Hi,  and  the  forugn  relations  as  well  as  domestic  conflicts  of 
England,  are  described  in  such  detail,  that  tiiey  ml^t  fiitigoe  the  onfinaiy 
reader  were  it  not  for  the  life-like  character  which  is  given  to  the  persons 
and  events.  The  investigations  throughout  are  thorou^  Among  the 
pmnts  <^  theolo^^  interest  is  the  evidence  adduced  to  prove  tibai&e  valid- 
ly of  Presbyterian  or£nation  was  recognized  by  the  heaifc  of  the  l^ngliA 
Church ;  the  initiati<Hi  of  Presbyterian  discipline,  in  €bas^  10,  where  ^ 
aothor  shows  that  the  Presbytery  <^  Wandsworth  was  not  a  church,  but  a 
aodety  of  ministers ;  the  rise  imd  character  of  the  earty  Brownists ;  the 
^iree  artides  of  Whitgift ;  and  a  full  account  of  the  Court  of  H^  Comma- 
Bon  in  its  rdations  to  puhlie  kw.  This  vohnne  w2I  increase  tfia  deaerred 
Xipolatioacftiienflior,  and  pves  abimdant  pkd^  thai  itwiD  1mt8  the 
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Booeesiy  wfaidi  it  so  higlilj  meritB,  as  being  at  <»«e  a  popular  and  thorough 
hirtory  of  that  great  stroffgle,  in  which  the  foundations  of  our  own  dTil  and 
rdigbos  freedom  were  laid. 

A  Siitorical  jyiteouru,  delivered  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Sept  7, 186£,  atlhe 
Bi-centennial  celebration  of  its  Settlement  By  Danisl  Corr  Gilicaii, 
librarian  of  Yale  CoU^^  Second  edition,  with  Additional  Notes.  Boston. 
1869,  8||ro.  The  strong  and  Qod-fearing  early  settlers  of  Norwich  are  wm 
commemorated  in  this  valuable  discourse,  which  is  worthy  of  its  subject. 
Norwich,  from  its  first  settlement,  was  strongly  attached  to  the  principle  of 
■el£«ovemment  Rev.  James  Fitch,  its  first  minister,  "  was  so  thoroughly  imr 
hxttd  with  the  principles  of  congreeationalism  [independency  ?]  that  at  his  or- 
dination in  Saybrook,  the  lay  breuren  laid  hands  upon  him,  although  two 
miDisters,  Rev.  Mr.  Hooker  and  Rev.  Mr.  Stone,  were  present  The  story  of 
Uncas  and  the  Mohegans  imparts  a  romantic  interest  to  the  earlier  annals. 
Ttie  coltege  graduates,  as  given  in  the  Appendix,  number  200,  of  whom  70 
an  miniBterB,  5  Presidents,  and  20  Profeasors  of  Colleges,  4  Senators,  and  14 
Bqireaentatives  of  the  United  States,  etc.  Note  H  oontains  the  Covenant  of 
tiie  church  as  renewed  in  1675.  The  provision  for  the  catechising  of 
'^  males  who  are  eight  or  nine  years  of  ager  every  Lord*s  Day  '*  until  Siey 
be  about  18  years  of  age  ;**  and  for  the  continued  instruction  of  both  males 
and  females  from  that  age  "  to  accustom  them  timely  to  the  exercise  of 
Church  Discipline,'*  and  for  their  **  excommunication"  if  they  do  not  public- 

Sr  profess  rehgion,  show  the  importance  which  was  attached  to  the  rela- 
on  of  chOdren  to  the  church.  The  sketches  of  Migor  John  Mason  and 
(General  Jabez  Huntington,  and  other  notable  men,  are  well  drawn.  The 
Discourse  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  religious  as  well  as  the  civil  his- 
tory of  Connecticut 

**  The  Mountain  Society ;''  A  Eutory  of  the  First  PreBhyterian  Churchy 
Orange,  If.  J.  By  James  Hott,  Pastor  of  the  Church.  New  York :  C.  M. 
Sazlon,  Barker  Jk  Co.  12mo^  pp.  281.  1860.  Mr.  Hoyt  has  done 
a  good  work  in  the  preparation  of  this  history.  Every  page  bears 
the  marks  of  careful  and  laborious  research.  A  good  taste  and  sound 
iudgment  have  evidently  governed  him  in  the  execution  of  the  tnk.  The 
history  of  this  venerable  church  covers  a  period  of  140  years,  and  is 
feplete  with  stirring  incidents  and  gracious  manifestations.  It  has  found 
a  fitting  writer  in  its  present  excellent  Pastor.  Such  a  history  possesses 
more  than  a  local  interest ;  it  helps  to  furnish  the  materials  for  a  general 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  example  is  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed. New  Jersey  seems  to  be  taking  the  lead  in  this  important  matter. 
The  histories  of  a  group  of  churches  in  this  immediate  region  have  already 
been  written. 

The  JSUtory  of  the  United  States  qf  America^  from  the  Discovery  of  the 
Continent  to  the  Close  of  the  First  Session  of  the  Thirty-fifth  Congress.  By 
J.  H.  Patton,  A.M.  Applcton  ft  Co.  1860.  8vo.  Pp.  xvi,  806.  This 
new  History  of  the  United  States  is  intermediate  between  the  elaborate 
works  of  Bancrofi:,  Hildreth  and  other^  and  the  ordinary  school  histories. 
The  plan  of  the  author  is  well  conceived^  and  fitl;^  carried  out  It  is  a 
candid,  well-digested,  and,  for  its  limits,  comprehensive  account  of  our  na» 
tional  history,  frt>m  the  first  setUing  of  the  Continent,  to  the  Kansas  contest 
of  1858.  Ail  the  great  influences,  which  have  helped  to  form  our  character 
as  a  peo^e,  are  recognized,  and,  in  general,  put  m  their  proper  relations. 
The  religious  and  Christian  elements  are  more  emphasized  than  in  many 
popular  oompends.    The  proportion  of  the  parts,  too^  is  well  maintainea 
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The  tuuratiye  is  dear  tnd  simple ;  neither  common-plaoe  nor  rfaetoriod.  So  tu 
M  we  have  examined,  it  seems  to  as  to  be  a  valuable  work,  and  one  whi^^  fills 
a  place  hitherto  left  vacant  Every  young  man  and  young  woman,  too,  would 
be  benefited  by  its  perusal,  while  it  will  also  be  instructive  to  many  persons 
of  an  older  growth.  The  later  history  has,  of  course,  to  do  with  strogg&ei 
now  in  progress :  and  the  author  does  not  hide  his  own  opinions,  though  he 
•zprcsses  them  in  an  impartial  manner.  The  volume  is  at  onoe  so  oompoF 
dious  and  full,  and  meets  such  a  decided  want,  that  it  must  attain;  a  wids 
circulation.    It  is  issued  in  excellent  style. 

Christ  in  HUtory,  By  Robert  Turnbull,  D.  D.  New  and  revised  edition. 
Boston:  Qould  &  Lincoln.  12mo,  pp.  540.  1860.  The  character  of  tUi 
work  is  already  well-known.  Taking  the  Incarnation  as  the  central  point 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  it  attempts  to  show  how  all  the  forces  of  society 
converge  around  it ;  how  all  preceding  history  prepares  for  it,  and  how  ifi 
succeeding  history  dates  from  it  The  author  aims  to  show  that  the  histoiT 
of  the  world  can  be  understood  only  with  reference  to  Christ '  And  this  a 
not  assumed,  but  evolved  by  an  exposition  of  historical  facts.  It  is  a  woik 
of  decided  ability,  and  sound  in  its  teachings.  This  new  edition  Ins  beoi 
thoroughly  revised,  and  a  more  perfect  form  given  to  the  woric. 

L\f6  and  Timei  of  Gen,  Sam  DaUy  the  Mississippi  Partisan.  By  J.  F.  H. 
Claibobni.  Illustrated  by  John  McLennan.  Harper  &  Brothers,  1860.  This 
entertaining  volume  gives  a  genuine  sketch  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  such 
a  frontier  partisan  as  this  country  only  could  produce.  The  combination  <tf 
iuch  a  danng,  almost  wild  life,  with  a  simple  heart  and  religious  belief  gives 
elements  of  a  romantic  interest 

The  Life  of  Daniel  WiUon,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Calcutta  and  Metropolitan  of 
India.  By  Josiab  Batsman,  M.A.,  his  son-in-law  and  first  chaplain.  With 
Portraits,  Maps  and  Illustrations.  Boston.  Gould  &  Lincoln.  8vo,  pp.  744. 
1860.  Mr.  Bateman  enioyod  every  facility  in  the  preparation  of  this  Memoir, 
and  ho  has  discharged  we  duty  devolved  upon  him  with  fidelity  and  thorough- 
ness. It  is  an  admirable  portraiture  of  a  remarkable  and  eminently  usSol 
roan.  Its  bulk  is  its  chief  obiection.  A  little  more  discrimination  in  tha 
selection  and  compression  in  the  arrangement  of  the  materials  furnished  br 
his  long,  varied,  and  active  life,  would  have  added  to  its  interest  But  it 
is  a  noble  and  enduring  monument  to  the  piety,  learning  and  labors  of 
Bishop  Wilson.  It  is  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  to  foUow  such  a 
4<Bvoted  and  honored  laborer  step  by  step  through  all  his  career.  His  early 
religious  experience  was  noteworthy,  and  laid  8ie  foundations  of  his  future 
usefulness.  He  had  serious  difficidties  to  overcome  before  he  could  enter 
upon  the  work  of  the  ministry.  But  his  eye  was  ever  single,  his  heart 
glowing  with  Iovq,  and  his  life  one  earnest  toil  for  Christ  His  name  is  iden- 
tified with  Christianity  in  India,  and  will  live  and  be  honored  there  when  the 
names  of  Qovemor-Generals  and  warri<uv  shall  have  perished.  The  iUustra* 
tiona  giro  additional  interest  and  value  to  this  stately  volume. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Lahore  of  Ret,  Adoniram  Judean,  D,D,  By 
Fbakcis  Watland.  2  vols.,  12mo^  pp.  544,  404.  Sheldon  &  Ca  186a 
This' Memoir  was  originally  published  in  1858  by  PhilUpt,  Sampson  iib  Oo^ 
"^  ^  It  now  fbrms  one  of  the  regular  issues  of  the  above  enterprising 
of  this  city.  This  new  edition  is  in  fine  style,  and  the  two  Tolumes 
~  in  one,  by  whidi  the  price  is  considerabiT  reduced.  The  cha^ 
work  ia  asready  established.  It  takes  rank  among  tiie  first  bio^ 
the  age,  and  is  a  soul-stinring  and  invihnble  contnbotkm  to  tiks 
^  modem  mMwiona 
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Cammentar  uher  den  Brief  an  die  GdUUer,    Yon  Dr.  Karl  Wieselbr. 
Gdttingeii,  1859.    8yo,  pp.  xi.  611.    The  epistle  to  the  Galatians  has  not 
far  nuuij  years  receiyed  so  thorough  an  exposition  as  that  given  in  this  yer^ 
aUe  commentary.    Dr.  Wieseler  has  been  hitherto  chi^y  known  by  his 
work  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Apostolic  Aee,  which  won  for  him  a  very 
1^^  rank  as  an  historical  and  exegetical  writer.    This  volume  on  the  Epis- 
Uoto  ^e  Galatians  will  increase  that  reputation,  while  it  also  shows  his  skill 
and  learning  in  the  department  of  doctrinal  theology.    Besides  the  commen- 
fary  proper,  be  discusses,  in  the  body  of  the  work,  and  in  the  concluding  Ex- 
cimus  (pp.  652-600)  the  chronological  question,  raised  by  the  first  two 
diH^ters  as  comparea  with  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.    Another  Excursus  gives 
a  summary  as  to  the  different  various  readinss,  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
naoent  critical  investigations.    Dr.  Wieseler  incidentally  defends  the  historical 
diaracter  of  the  early  Christian  history  against  the  oljections  of  Baur  and  his 
Mbool,  denying  such  a  marked  division  between  the  Petrine  and  Pauline  party 
IS  the  Tiibingen  divine  contends  for.  In  contrast  with  such  modernizing  ofthe 
Pnuline  doctrines  as  are  found,  for  example,  in  Jowett's  Commentary,  it  is 
rafineshing  to  find  that  this  accurate  scholar  defends  the  current  and  genuine 
Protestant  doctrine  on  the  central  doctrines  of  the  Christian  system.     His 
fiiposition  of  justification  b^  fiuth,  on  exegetical  and  doctrinal  frrounds,  is 
very  full  and  complete,  vindicating  the  specific  character  of  justification,  as 
a  declarative  act,  against  both  the  Romanist  and  the  rationalist   The  fulness 
of  the  discussion  in  this  point  may  be  seen  from  the  &ct  that  more  than  60 
pages  are  devoted  to  it;  tiie  comments  on  ii,  16  alone  occupying  some  thirty 
■ages.    The  author  well  remarks  that  on  this  point  **  the  chief  opponent  of  the 
Rcxnan  system  is  the  Word  of  Scripture.''     **  There  is  no  single  doctrine  in 
ivfaich  the  Roman  and  Protestant  systems  differ,  in  which  the  Roman  system 
has  the  Scripture  on  its  side."    Eoually  fiiU  is  Dr.  Wieseler's  examination  of 
ttia  Scriptui^  usage  of  the  term  '  flesh,'  as  an  ethical  word.     With  the  best 
ioteipreters,  as  Augustine,  Luther,  Neander,  Tholuck,  and  Julius  Muller,  he 
njB  that  it  signifies,  in  the  chief  passages,  **  sinful  human  nature,  as  made 
im  of  both  spirit  and  fiesh,"  and  as  contrasted  with  the  spiritual  nature 
niich  is  the  gift  of  God.    It  does  not  merely  mean  man's  lower  nature,  in 
Hatfaiction  from  his  higher  endowments,  but  his  whole  natural  state  as  one 
)f  estrangement  firom  God. 

For  these  and  similar  investigations,  this  commentary  deserves  a  high  po- 
dtikm.  It  will  take  its  place  alongside  such  German  works  as  Harless  on  the 
^phesians,  Tholuck  and  Bleek  on  the  Hebrews,  etc.,  as  containing  a  full  ex- 
maition  ofthe  sacred  text  It  is  another  evidence  that  the  orthodox  system 
laa  nothing  to  fear  from  tl\e  most  thorough  critical  examination  of  the  Word 
)f  God.  German  exegesis,  long  under  the  dominion  of  rationalism,  is  slowly 
nre^ing  round,  and  Siking  up  its  old  position  as  a  bulwark  of  the  old  faith. 

Lectures  on  the  Epistles  of  Paul  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  John  Ln:.Lra, 
[>.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Kingston,  N.  Y.  8vo,  pp.  686. 
Ckrter  k  Brothers.  1860.  This  is  not  a  commentary,  but  simply  a  series  of 
bctares  delivered  by  a  pastor  to  his  people,  retaining  essentially  their  ori- 
^aatX  fbrm.  The  lectures  are  practical,  and  adapted  to  nourish  faith  and 
inraae  the  conscience.  Dr.  Lillie  is  a  scholar,  and  we  have  the  results  of 
lalidiit  and  extensive  research  in  this  volume,  without  th»  offensive 
Mimde  of  learning.  He  is  an  earnest  believer  in  the  pre-mDlennial  advent 
if  Christ  and  his  personal  reign  on  earth.    These  views,  of  course,  deter- 
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mine  his  interpretation  of  parts  of  these  Epistles,  and  he  makes  his  pages 
l^ow  with  "  the  brightness  of  his  coming.**  Aside  from  this  feature  of  3ie 
work,  we  warmly  commend  it  as  an  able  and  instmctiYe  expodtion  of  om 
the  richest  portions  of  the  Bible. 

The  Nbnmeh  Professor  in  his  Meridian  SpUndour;  or  the  Sineolir 
Actions  of  Sanctified  Christians  laid  open  in  seven  Sermons,  at  All-Hallow't 
Church,  London-wall  By  William  Seckeb.  To  whidi  is  added  fbit 
Weddinj!;-Ring,  a  Sermon  by  the  same  Author.  With  an  Introduction,  lij 
0.  P.  Kraut^  D.D.  New  York:  Sheldon  k  Co.  1860,  pp.  820.  Dr. 
Krauth  and  Mr.  Sheldon  haye  rendered  a  good  service  to  me  ChristiaD 
public  bv  the  republication  of  these  two  quaint,  original,  andyet  practiod 
works  of  the  Dissenting  minister  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Weddu^ 
Ring  was  first  published  in  1658  and  has  passed  through  several  editions: 
the  Nonsuch  Professor  appeared  in  1660:  a  New-York  edition,  commended 
by  Drs.  McLeod  and  Romayne,  was  issued  in  1818.  The  "doctrine  raised** 
in  the  latter  work  is,  that  '*a  singular  Christian  will  perform  Binsukr 
actions  f '  and  these  are  set  forth  with  wit,  and  wisdom,  and  spiritual  in- 
nght  An  apothegm  might  he  culled  ih>m  almost  eveiy  page.  Hie 
Wedding-Ring  is  excellent  in  its  counsels,  and  in  that  brevity;  whidi,  if 
not  the  soul,  is  at  least  the  best  body,  of  wit  It  opens  thus:  ^Man  is»  in 
his  creation,  angelical;  in  his  corruption,  diaboliod;  in  his  renovadoB, 
theological ;  in  his  translation,  majesticaL"  The  bibliographer,  Lowndes,  k 
cited  as  saying  of  the  Nonsuch  F^ofessor,  "  A  beautifdl  httle  woric,  worth 
its  weight  in  gold.'*    It  cannot  be  read  without  interest  and  profit 

2%e  Power  of  Jesus  Christ  to  scne  to  the  Uttermost  By  the  Rev.  A.  J. 
Campbell,  Melrose.  New  York :  Carte  rand  Brothers.  1860,  pp.  829.  The 
great  theme  of  this  volume  is  advocated  with  warmth  and  eloquence,  and  in 
a  truly  evangelical  spirit,  under  its  various  aspects  of  warning,  6nooiui|;e- 
ment  and  comfort 

The  Historical  Etidence  of  Hhe  Truth  of  the  Scripture  Beeorde  8uM 
anew.  With  Special  Reference  to  the  Doubts  and  Discoveries  of  Modem 
Times.  By  George  Rawlinson  M.A.  From  the  London  edition,  wiUi  the  Notes 
translated  by  Rev.  A.  N.  Arnold.  Boston:  Gould  and  Lincoln.  NewYoik: 
Sheldon  k  Co.  1860.  Pp.  454.  This  is  the  course  of  eight  Bampton 
Lectures  for  1859;  and,  m  connection  with  the  volume  of  Mr.  Manseljit 
shows  that  the  lecturers  in  this  ancient  foundation  are  entering  into  the  heiit 
of  modem  criticism  about  the  authority  and  claims  of  the  divine  revelation. 
The  learned  editor  of  Herodotus  was  well  qualified  for  the  task  he  has  here 
undertaken.     In  the  limits  assigned  he  could  not,  of  course,  go  over  all  the 

f  round  of  infidel  objections  to  the  historical  character  of  the  Old  and  Nev 
estamcnt  records,  but  he  has  taken  up  many  of  the  points  of  chief  diffi- 
culty, and  applied  with  success  the  results  of  modem  researches  in  Egjptiaxi 
and  Assyrian  history.  He  plants  himself  on  the  sound  position,  that  the 
revelation  is  essentially  historical.  The  canons  of  historical  criticism  axe 
clearly  and  forcibly  presented  in  the  introductory  Lecture,  and  applied  in 
the  whole  course  with  skill  and  ability.  The  author  contends,  and  justly^ 
that  prima  facie  the  Biblical  records  are  at  least  as  worthy  of  credit  as 
Berosus  and  Herodotus.  The  coincidences  found  by  the  Later  Assyrian 
researches,  are  brought  out  .with  convincing  evidence.  The  three  Lectures 
on  the  New  Testament  are  an  excellent  summary  of  &ots  and  argumenta  io 
reply  to  the  Straussian  mythical  hypothesis  and  its  involved  imurdUiM. 
The  work  is  a  very  valuable  addition  to  our  apologetic  literature. 
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PHILOSOPHY, 

JHs  CfkrUaidU  PkOoiophie,  eie.  Ghristitti  PliiIoMpk]y  id  id«%.fii 
Istornal  ReUtloMi  and  its  Historr  to  the  moet  recent  Tfanei.  Ify  Dr 
HimiBicB  BiRBB.  Yolome  seooncL  Gdidngen,  1860,  pp.  87tL '  .  Utto 
■eoond  Tohu^e  of  Dr.  Rittei^s  exposition  of  Christian  phikqibj  eonniMM 
fhe  work,  of  which  we  gtre  some  account  in  our  Reriew  last  tear.  It  ob^ 
trfns  the  Twxr^  Fifth  and  Sixth  Books:  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Bookim 
on  the  History  of  Christian  Philosoptij  when  it  was  chieflr  secnlar 
(worldly)  in  its  character ;  the  Fourth  being  devoted  to  Christian  Philoiiophj 
mder  the  Predominance  of  Philology,  and  the  Fifth,  under  the  Predo* 
winance  of  Mathematics  and  the  Natiural  Sciences,  llie  Sixth  Book  then 
narrates  the  history  of  the  later  German  schools ;  including  an  account  of 
the  systems  of  Kimt,  Lessing,  Herder,  Jacobi,  Fries,  Fichte,  ScheUing  and 
Hesel ;  and  of  the  opposition  to  the  Absolute  Phik)fiophy  hj  Schleiemuudier 
andHtfrbart ;  ending  with  the  speculations  of  Strauss,  Bruno  Bauer  and 
feucrbach.  The  later  English,  scotch  and  even  French  systems  recttTo 
a  leas  iihare  of  attention  than  strict  justice  would  demand.  The  work  is 
paraded  by  a  high  philosophical,  as  well  as  Christian  spirit ;  and  the  result 
H,  that  no  system  o(  philosophy  can  be  considered  as  really  grasping  and 
adTing  the  problem  of  speculation,  which  is  arrayed  against  me  Chmtian 
frith.  It  is  in  some  sort  a  compendium  of  Dr.  Kitter's  laner  workj  but 
shows  also  the  fruits  of  continued  studies,  and  has  a  more  definite  Chnstian 
twdoocy.  He  does  not  speak  as  a  theologian,  but  as  a  philosopher ;  and 
hence  his  candid  andjoomprehensiye  criticisms  will  perhaps  have  more  in- 
fluence over  many  thinkers.  It  would  be  a  good  service  to  the  cause  of 
phik)sK>pfaical  and  Christian  learning  to  have  these  able  volumes  made  more 
aeoessible  to  FingUsh  readers  by  a  competent  version. 

The  IntuitioM  of  the  Mind  indnctinely  inveatigatecL  By  Rev.  Jaios 
McCosR,  LL.D.,  Pro£  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Queen's  College, 
Bdfiist  Now-Tork:  Carters.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  604.  Dr.  McCosh  attem]^ 
in  this  volume  a  higher  theme  than  in  any  of  his  previous  works ;  the  m- 
vestigation,  classification,  and,  to  some  extent  the  application  of  our  Pki- 
nntive  Cognitions,  Beliefs  and  Judgments.  Tfa«  first  Part  gives  a  general 
View  of  the  Nature  of  the  Intuitive  Convictions  of  the  Human  Mind ;  the 
Second  Part  is  devoted  to  a  Particular  Examination  of  the  Intuitions,  under 
tin  head  of  Copitions,  Befiefe  and  Judgments;  the  Third  Part  treats  of 
Intuitive  Princmles  in  Relation  to  the  Various  Sciences,  concluding  with  an 
application  to  theology.  The  general  philosophical  position  of  the  book  is 
inttH-niediate  between  idealism  and  sensationalisin.  By  an  animated  style, 
«id  frequent  repetitions  of  the  author's  personal  con^ctions,  more  lifb  is 
liven  to  the  discussions  ihan  is  usual  in  volumes  of  such  abstract  matter. 
fhr.  McCosh  is  an  independent  thinker,  devoted  to  no  man  or  school ;  and 
'some  of  the  more  interring  parts  of  the  volume  are  devoted  to  criticism  on 
his  predecessors  and  contemporaries.  He  dissmts,  we  are  glad  to  see,  firom 
Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  as  to  the  positive  nature  of  our  idea  of  the  Infinite,  on 
ttie  question  of  Causality,  and.  generally,  upon  the  main  postulates  of  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned  Some  of  his  criticism  of  German  philoao- 
phers  proceed  from  a  nusapnrehension  of  their  real  views ;  though  mviy  of 
nis  remarks  are  just  and  rorcible.  To  do  it  justice,  the  wwk  requires  a 
fbller  notice  thaQ  we  can  here  give  to  it  We  are  not  sure  that  we  always 
master  tho  terminology  of  the  author,  even^  for  example,  in  respect  tO  ms 
use  of  the  two  main  words  in  the  titie^  Intuitions  and  inductioa    Aoooid- 
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iDg  to  the  ordinary  usage  of  Induction,  this  process  can  only  gire  us  a 
general,  and  never  a  unirersal  or  necessary  truth.  And  when  Intuitions 
are  said,  for  example,  to  be  "  primarily  directed  to  individual  objects,^  we 
are  entirely  at  a  loss  for  a  definition  of  the  word,  which  shall  cover  this  case 
and  also  its  anpHcation  to  universal  and  necessary  truths.  No  po^^iUe 
abstraction  and  generalisation  from  individual  objects  can  give  us  the  prime 
truths  of  reason.  The  work  will  attract  attention,  not  only  from  the  re- 
putation of  the  author,  but  also  from  the  fact,  that,  exceptmg  Ferrier's 
Institutes  of  Metaphysic,  and  the  nartial  discussions  by  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  it  is  the  only  volume  from  the  Scotch  school  which  attempts  the 
construction  of  a  r^ular  metaphysical  system. 

Logique  ds  Hegely  traduite  pour  la  premiere  fois,  et  accompagn^e  d'one 
Introduction  et  d*un  Commentaire  perpetuel;  par  A.  Yeba.  2  Tome^ 
Paris :  1859.  Pp.  86i,  896.  So  fiBir  as  we  know,  M.  V^ra  is  the  only  Freodi 
Hegelian  extant  B^nard  has  translated  HegeFs  ^Esthetics,  but  does  doI 
profess  to  be  a  convert  to  his  logia  Dr.  H.  Sloman  a  few  years  a|i;o  wrote 
for  a  pupil  a  French  version  of  HegeVs  Subjective  (Formal)  Logic,  whidi 
was  then  put  into  English  by  him  and  J.  Wallon,  and  published  in  a  paoH 

5hlet  in  London  in  1855.  But  M.  Y^ra  is  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  great 
'eutonic  metaphysician.  His  first  work,  Probleme  de  la -Certitude,  Parii^ 
1845,  grappled  with  the  question  of  the  certainty  of  knowledge  on  the  basis 
of  the  Hegelian  objective  idealism.  His  Introduction  k  la  Philosophte  de 
Hegel,  Paris,  1855,  is  undoubtedly  the  most  thorough  exhibition  of  the 
principles  of  Hegel's  system  that  has  been  published  outside  of  Germany. 
English  readers  were  inidted  by  him  to  accept  this  doctrine,  in  contrast  wi&i 
the  crudities  of  Galderwood  and  Ferrier,  in  sixty-eight  pages,  with  the  title 
An  Inquiry  into  Speculative  and  Experimental  Science,  issued  in  1856.  And 
BOW  we  have  in  dear  French,  with  acute  expositions,  the  beginning  of  a 
version  of  Hcgers  most  abstruse  treatise ;  a  literal  translation  of  tlie  condae 
logic  of  Hegel,  as  given  in  his  Encyclopaedia  in  the  edition  of  1817,  and 
not  of  the  larger  treatise.  He  ha§  done  well  tq  take  this  abridgment,  adding 
explanations  from  the  larger  treatise  and  other  works.  The  translatorv 
plan  extends,  to  the  publication  of  the  whole  of  this  Encyclopaedia,  in  its 
earlier  and  more  concise  form,  though  it  was  edited  after  Hegel's  death,  with 
supplements  from  his  auditors*  notes  on  his  Lectures.  The  first  volume  <^ 
M.  V4ra*s  work  is  occupied  with  his  own  Introduction,  and  with  that  of  He- 
gel to  this  Logia  In  his  own  Introduction  he  discusses  the  general  prind* 
pie  of  the  Hegelian  svstem,  especially  in  its  identification  of  Logic  and  Me- 
taphysics, showing  that  the  former  presupposes  and  runs  into  the  latter, 
that  we  cannot  make  an  ultimate  distinction  between  thought  and  its  ft)rm, 
or  even  between  ideas  and  beine.  Without  considering  the  forcible  objec- 
tions urced  by  German  philosopners  to  the  Hegelian  system,  M.  V6ra  adopts 
it  with  me  zeal  of  a  neophyte.  Considered  as  an  attempt  to  transfer  an 
abstruse  Gennan  treatise  into  the  French  tongue,  the  work  is  certainly  very 
successfuL  The  difficidties  are  found  partly  in  the  contrasted  nature  of  the 
two  langu^es,  and  partlv  in  the  idiomatic  peculiarities  of  the  Hegelian  term- 
inolo^.  ^r  example,  *^  LExi^tence,  au  contraire,  est  cette  unite,  ou  Ic  de- 
venir  [das  Werden]  sans  cette  forme  d'unit^  ;  elle  est,  par  consequent,  lim- 
it6e  et  finie  .  •  .  Elle  est  coiitenue  virtuellement  [an  »ieh]  dans  son  unitd, 
mais  elle  n'y  est  pas  encore  pos6e,"  (ii.  pp.  22,  23.)  Only  a  long  commen- 
tary could  make  this  intdliginle  even  to  Frenchmen.  So  too  (pp.  24,  25) : 
'*  I<e  devenir,  par  suite  de  cette.  opposition  qu*il  contient,  passe  dans  Puniti 
oades  deux  contraires  se  trouvent  supprim^s,  et  le  re^ultat  dece  pas»igc  est 
Pezistence  :**  rather  as  difficult  "  passage'*  either  in  French  or  English  I  llie 
only  Frencii  equivalent  for  JSltwae  lA  quelque  ckow.    An-Hek-Beyn  is  xzor 
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nd  r^fr»-MMM;  FUr-iieh^eyn  appears  as  itre^pour-toi.  The  second 
ilmiie  carries  the  translation  through  the  three  divisions  of  the  Science  of 
»ng,  the  Science  of  Essence,  the  Science  of  Notions  (Conceptions). 


GENERAL  LITERATURE.  ^ 

Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  ElgirCe  Mission  to  China  and  Japan  in  the 
an  1867,  '58,  *59.     By  Lawrencb  Ouphant,  Esq. :  Harper  k  Brothers. 
00.     8to,  pp.  645.    Tne  mission  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin  is  fortunate  in  its 
itorian.    Mr.  Otiphant's  volume  is  one  of  absorbing  interest ;  and  it  is 
lied  in  a  very  handsome  style,  with  abundant  illustrations.    The  events 
icribed,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  opening  of  two  vast  empires  to 
» influence  of  European  commerce  and  civilization,  have  an  interest  from 
■r  relation  to  the  general  history  of  mankind,  as  well  as  in  their  imme* 
ite  details.    The  whole  course  of  the  mission  is  amply  narrated,  from  its 
pnning  to  its  consummation,  and  with  all  the  zest  given  to  it  by  the  cir- 
niocutions  and  evasions  of  Chinese  diplomacy,  if  such  it  can  be  called. 
'.  Oliphant  is  a  keen  observer,  and  a  capital  narrator :  whatever  is  novel  or 
xdiar  in  character  or  customs  or  places,  is  grapluG&lly  portrayed.  Among 
I  most  attractive  parts  of  his  volume  are  his  detiuls  about  Japanese  life, 
bils^  trade,  and  history,  presenting  much  that  is  new.    As  far  as  the  his- 
j  of  religion  is  concerned,  though  this  has  not  been  studied  as  thoroughly 
the  author  as  the  topics  which  more  directly  concerned  the  mission,  yet 
ny  important  fiusts  and  accounts  of  rites  and  opinions  are  interspersed, 
e  Jesuit  missions  among  the  Japanese  receive  particular  attention.    A 
I  account  is  given  of  the  system  of  faith  of  the  notorious  Chinese  rebel — 
Iteral  rendering  of  the  Tal-Ping  Manifesto,  which  banishes  some  illusive 
lorts  as  to  its  affinity  with  Christianity.    The  work  is  one  which  will  be 
fe  to  find  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  it  has  the  elements  of  permanent 
nry  worth.  ^ 

Letters  from  Switzerland,  By  Saxitel  Iren^sus  Pboce,  author  of  "  Trav* 
in  Europe  and  Ihc  East*'  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860.  Dr.  Prime  holds  ever 
Mh  and  glowing  pea  His  former  books  of  travel  have  charmed  multi- 
lea  of  readers.  And  the  present  one  is  e(jual  to  them  in  interest  He  is 
lost  genial  traveller,  quick  to  mark  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  happy 
tds  CTbrt  to  give  life  and  freshness  to  the  picture.  The  reader  who  fol- 
B  him  along  the  sublime  path  of  Alpine  scenery  will  have  no  occasion  to 
oplain  of  dulness,  and  it  will  be  his  own  &ult  if  he  fail  to  see  and  learn 
iQgfa  amply  to  reward  him  for  the  journey. 

The  Biblioarapher*s  Manual  of  English  Literature.  By  William  Thos. 
nH>BS.  New  Edition  by  Hbnet  G.  Bohn.  Part  Y.  London:  1860. 
Lyttleton.  This  edition  is  very  much  superior  to  the  original  one.  Mr. 
in  is  indefatigable  in  his  additions  and  researches.  Some  of  Ihe  articles, 
that  on  Junius,  are  <]uite  complete.  Mr.  Bohn  in  his  Preface  gives  some 
imis  researches  bearmg  on  the  authorship  of  Junius,  confirmatory  of  the 
JUS  of  Sir  Philip  Francis.  This  Manual  is  far  from  being  satis&ctory  in 
ology,  but  in  general  literature  it  is  indispensable. 

bangoral,  delivered  before  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Theological 
Binary  of  the  Synod  of  South  Carolina,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in 
li-£den  Church.  Newberry,  S.  C.  By  J.  A.  BaowN,  D.I>.  Charleston, 
1    This  is  an  able  defense  of  thestady  of  the  original  languages  of  the 
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Striptures,  and  also  contains  a  candid  estimate  of  the  argnmentB  in  respect 
to  a  reyision  of  the  English  version.  It  gives  excellent  promise  of  Dr. 
]Ebrown*s  success  as  a  theological  teacher. 

The  Heligiani  Condition  of  Christendom,  Third  Pari  The  Series  of 
Papers  read  at  the  Conference  of  the  Evangelical  Alliance  in  Berlin,  1857. 
Edited  bj  Rov.  Edward  Steane,  Secretai^^  of  the  British  Organisatioii. 
London :  1859.  In  this  handsome  volume  of  over  700  pages,  are  collected 
the  reports  and  addresses  made  to  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  giving  a  venr 
complete  view  of  Protestantism,  especially  in  its  relation  to  Romanism,  in  ail 
parts  of  the  world  Much  of  the  material  can  no  where  else  be  found.  The 
spirit  of  Christian  fellowship  is  enlarged  bj  such  a  volume. 

The  Platonic  Dialogvesfor  Engliih  Headers,  By  Whuak  WhewxlLi  DJ). 
Vol  I.  Cambridge.  1859.  Pp.  4i4.  The  idea  of  this  work  is  excellent,  and  it 
is  well  executed.  An  English  reader  can  take  up  the  volume  and  find  himself 
introduced  in  a  fiimiliar  and  intelligible  manner  to  the  great  philosopher  ol 
Greece.  Dr.  Whewell  has  been  employed  upon  this  task  for  several  years,  and 
Uie  result  shows  the  marks  of  that  careful  revision  of  a  translation,  ^idiich 
removes  the  vestiges  of  foreign  idioms.  He  is  a  cautious  critic,  vindkatii^ 
ibr  Plato  some  dialogues,  which  bolder  men  have  denied  to  be  his.  He  is 
also  inclined  to  find  less  of  profundity  in  the  Platonic  philosophy  than  many 
of  the  Qermans  do,  and  always  decides  for  the  plain  rather  thui  the  recon* 
dite  sense.  This  volume  contains  thirteen  Dialogues ;  Class  I,  Dialogues  ef 
the  Socratic  School,  embracing  Laches,  Charmides,  Lysis,  the  Rivius,  the 
first  and  second  Alcibiades,  Theages,  CUtophon.  Class  II,  Dialogues  reliBr* 
ring  to  the  IhnU  and  Death  of  Socrates,  viz.  Meno^  Euthyphro^  Apology, 
Crito,  Phsede. 

Harj^r's  Creeh  and  Latin  Classics.  Aeschylus  ex  novisama  reoensSone 
Frederic!  A.  Paley.  Accessit  verborum  quae  pnedpue  notanda  sunt  et 
Nominum  Index.  Quinti  Horatii  Flacd  Opera  Omnia,  ex  recensione  A.  J. 
Ifacleane.  New  York :  1 8G0.  These  are  the  first  volumes  of  the  new  series 
of  Greek  Ind  Latin  texts,  which  the  Harpers  propose  to  issue.  Tbev  are 
beautiAiUy  got  up,  with  clear  type,  superfijie  paper  and  flexible  muslin  bind- 
ings, and  published  at  forty  cents  a  volume.  The  text  is  carefully  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  the  London  Kbliotheca  Classica.  Eveiy  learner  ana  schoilar 
should  have  these  elegant  editions. 

The  Satires  of  Juvenal,  Persius,  Sulpida,  and  Ludlius,  literally  translated 
into  English  Prose,  with  Notes,  Chronological  Table^  Amiments,  etc.  By 
the  Rev.  Lewis  Evaxs.  To  which  is  added  the  Metrical  Version  of  Juvenal 
and  Pearsius,  by  the  late  William  Gtfford,  Esq.    This  new  volume  of  Har- 

Su-^s  New  Clascal  Library  amply  sustains  the  character  of  the  series.  Mr. 
ifford^s  Essay  on  the  Roman  Satirists  is  also  given  in  the  introduction. 
The  prose  translation  of  Mr.  Evans  is  fiuthful,  and  accompanied  witi&  falnft^ 
ble  notes. 


Lucf^  Or^fton^  Bv  the  author  of  Margaret  Maitland,  eta  etc: :  Harper  k 
Brothers.  1860l  Yhis  is  one  of  ^e  best  works  of  fiction  recentiy  pob- 
liriied ;  elevated  in  its  tone,  discriminatiiig  in  its  portraitore  of  dimeter, 
and  attractive  in  narrative. 

Woi/f  o/  th4  KhoU,  and  oihtr  PotMj.  By  Ui%  GioifiK  P.  Mabb.  Ktw 
ToHc :  Charlfd  Seribner.  1860.  ISmci,  ppw  S2T.  The  scene  of  the  largest  poeM 
la  thb  beautlftd  volornt  It  laid  partly  in  the  lakad  of  Annni^  near  tk»  com!  «f 
Hm  daehy  of  SehlMwig  Hokl^  and  partly  in  and  arowd  the  ci;j  «f  TaaoL 
XU  divtreily  of  region  gives  oeeadon  for  dcpietittg  madccd  cootnMi  in  nataral 
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mad  in  luMiB  of  life.  Mrs.  Marsh  Bhows  a  high  degree  of  poetic  skill  in 
dettneattne  aeenes  of  nature  and  varieUes  in  character.  Her  poems  indicate 
ftrtility  or  inyention  and  command  of  a  great  variety  of  metre,  often  admirably 
•dapting  the  measure  of  the  Terse  to  the  subject.  A  delicate  fancy  and  highly 
eamratod  taste  preride  orer  all  the  details  of  the  execution.  The  rruitv>f  widfe 
tmrel  in  remote  lands,  and  of  faithful  obsenration,  are  gracefully  interwoYen. 
86T«ral  of  the  minor  poems  are  translations  from  the  Swedish  and  German, 
and  vonld  be  worthy  of  any  scholar ;  one  from  Zwingle,  in  old  English  style,  is 
a  remarkable  Terrion.  The  whole  yolume  is  an  admirable  addition  to  our  poet- 
imX  literature,  and  will  insure  to  Mrs.  Marsh  a  high  /bnd  honorable  position 
among  American  female  poets. 

Women  ArtisiM  in  tUl  Aget  and  Countries.  By  Mrs.  Ellett,  author  of  The 
Women  of  the  American  Revolution.  New  York  :  Harper  A  Brothers.  1859. 
IXmo,  pp.  377.  This  excellent  work  fills  up  a  gap  in  our  esthetic  literature. 
ft  Is  a  Tery  interesting  and  historically  complete  sketch  of  what  the  women  of 
ail  ages  hare  accompUshed  for  art.  Written  in  a  umple  and  direct  style,  it  is 
iko  not  deficient  in  critical  grasp  and  the  delineation  of  the  characteristic  dif- 
fveneee  of  the  schools.  The  descriptions  of  artists  and  their  works  show  a 
rtfiaed  taste  and  delicate  appreciation  of  the  yarious  forms  of  art. 

A  lAfe  for  a  Life.  By  the  author  of  John  Halifax,  The  Ogilvies,  etc. 
New  York  :  Harper  ^  Brotners.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  396.  A  new  work  by  Miss 
Mvloch  is  sure  to  find  a  multitude  of  readers.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  of 
lier  admirable  noyels. 

Love  me  Little,  Love  me  Long,  By  Charlks  Beads.  New  York  :  Har- 
pen.  1860.  12mo,  pp.  435.  52.  A  Good  Fight,  and  other  Tdlen.  By  Ghablbs 
BlABE.  With  illustrations.  Harpers.  1859.  12mo,  pp.  341.  These  two 
aorels  haye  the  well-known  characteristic  of  the  author :  sharp  delineations, 
HTely  narratiye,  animated  colloquies,  and  a  certain  marked  carelessness  of  style 
asd  manner.  Ho  belongs  to  the  realistic  school  of  novelists.  The  second  of 
theae  rolumes  is  made  additionally  attractive  by  its  quaint  illustrations. 

Jiierepretentation.  A  novel  by  Anna  H.  Drurt,  author  of  Friende  and 
Periune,  Eaelbwry,  etc.    New  York :  Harper  <b  Brothers.     1860.    8vo,  pp.  211. 

The  Wife'e  Trials  and  Triumphs.  By  the  author  of  Grace  Hamilton*s 
Sekool-Days,  Hearts  Ease  in  the  House,  etc.,  etc.     New- York  :  Sheldon  <b  Co. 

'7%4  Chrietian  Lawyer;   being  a  Portraiture  of  the  Life  and  Cliaracter  of 
William  George    Baker.    New  York  :  Carlton  &,  Porter.     1859.     12mo,  pp. 
tfO.     Mr.  Baker  was  taken  away  in  the  maturity  of  life,  and  in  the  midst  of  his 
du^stlan  usefulness.    His  life  mrnisheB  a  high  example  of  devotion  to  God 
tiuoQgh  many  trials  and  in  spite  of  the  temptations  of  iiis  professional  career. 

Life  and  Liberty  in  America ;  or,  Sketches  of  a  Tour  in  the  United 
BUteaand  Canada  in  1857-8.  By  Charles  Mackat,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  With  ten 
illustrations.  New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1859.  12 mo,  pp.  413.  Dr. 
Mackay's  descriptions  are  animated,  and  his  criticisms  are  in  a  kind  spirit.  See- 
ing only  or  chiefly  the  outside  of  our  life,  he  fails  to  detect  the  real  sources  of 
oor  character.  He  judges  according  to  the  appearance,  and  has  but  a  super- 
ficial acquaintance  with  our  history  and  institutions.  But  his  stories  are  well 
told,  his  poetry  is  lively,  and  his  book  is  entertaining. 

JUfe  in  Spain ;  Past  and  Present,  By  Walter  Thornburt.  With  illus- 
trationa.  New  York  :  Harper  dc  Brothers.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  388.  Mr.  Thom- 
bury  is  the  author  oi  Every  Man  his  own  Trumpeter,  Art  and  Nature,  and  other 
WIhSi  and  has  been  connected  with  the  Athaeneum^  London.  This  volume  is  a 
aeries  of  "  photographic*'  sketches  of  Spanish  life  "  taken  (I  assure  you,  dear 
reader)  on  cigarette  paper,  and  written  with  ink  made  of  orange-juice  and 
Spanlan  liquorice.''    The   descriptions  are  icery  animated  and  picturesque; 
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Biinoie  in  details,  so  as  to  malce  them  life-Ulce ;  dadiing  and  off4iand,  too,  ii 
seen  by  a  sharp  eve  in  a  rapid  journey.  After  reading  it,  we  seem  to  Imov  iM 
aboat  Spanish  dinners,  and  hotela,  and  proverbs,  (a  very  good  aelecUon,)  and 
bull-fights,  and  the  Alhambra,  and  Murillo's  pictures,  and  Spanish  art,  and  ths 
men  an4  women  to  be  met  in  ioomeying;  and  we  feel  very  mneh  obliged  to  on 
iDtellige'nt  and  lively  companion. 

7%e  Ooftpel  in  Burmah.  By  Mrs.  Macloud  Wtleb.  New  York  :  Sheldfm 
&,  Co.  1 860.  Pp.  332.  Mrs .  Wylie  presents  us  in  this  volume  with  a  connected 
narrative  of  the  intro<luction  and  marvelous  progress  of  Christianity  among  the 
riiese  and  Karens.  It  is  not  a  formal  history,  but  a  series  of  sketches  drawn 
from  materials  which  lie  scattered  in  the  valuable  memoirs  of  Dr.  Judson  and  of 
mutiy  of  his  co-laborers  who  have  fallen  on  that  field,  and  in  yariona  other 
works.  The  story  is  told  in  a  concise  and  pleasing  manner,  and  apparentlj 
with  candor  and  impartiality.  No  one  can  read  it  and  not  hare  hia  aympathiM 
awakened  afresh  and'^deepened  in  the  missionary  woric,  or  refrain  from  thankinc 
Ood  for  the  signal  displays  of  his  power  in  connection  with  this  highly  fiayora 
mission. 

Children'i  Books. — History  of  Peter  the  Oreaty  Emperor  c/  Ruuia,  By 
Jacob  Abbott.  With  engravings.  New  York,  Harper  ^  brothers.  186u. 
18mo,  pp.  368.  Stories  of  Baiftbow  and  lAteky.  By  Jacob  Abbott:  ffandU 
and  Rainbovfs  Journey.  Published  by  Harpers.  2  vols.  18mo,  pp.  187,  SOL 
The  Florence  Stdries.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  Florence  and  John.  New  York :  Shel- 
don dc  Co.  1860.  Pp.  252.  All  these  volumes  are  issued  in  an  attractiyeBt^ 
and  will  be  warmly  welcomed  by  the  little  folks.  Of  a  Idndred  tone  are  the 
Oakland  Stories,  by  GfiOROE  B.  Taylor,  of  Virginia.  New-York :  Sheldon, 
Blakeman  k  Co.  1860.  Harry's  Summer  in  Ashcroft,  With  illoatratiottL 
1860,  happily  unites  amusement  with  instruction.  The  Old  Battle  Grcumd. 
By  T.  T.  TUOWBRIDOE.  New  York  :  Sheldon  dc  Co.  1860.  18mo,  pp.  ^^8, 
has  been  eagerly  read  by  some  boys  and  girls  we  know  about  7%e  Hidden 
Treasure  ;  or.  The  Secret  of  Success  in  Life,  By  Miss  Sarah  A.  Baboocx> 
Four  illustrations.  New  York  :  Carlton  A  Porter.  12mo,  pp.  264,  enfbreet 
the  duty  of  systematic  beneficence  in  an  interesting  narrative.  Jamea  Challen 
&  :^on,  of  Philadelphia,  are  the  publishers  of  two  useful  booka  by  Amri.  IL 
Htde  :  English  History,  condensed  and  simplified  for  children,  and  a  Ladder  to 
Learning,  \ov  little  climbers.  Here  is  a  little  square,  thin  book,  of  which  no 
child  can  read  the  title  without  wanting  to  see  it,  and  the  book  is  quite  as  good 
as  the  title:  The  Story  of  the  Oray  African  Parrot,  who  was  rescued  by  the 
little  sailor-boy  in  the  river  Gaboon;  how  he  whistled,  and  how  he  taiked| 
including  his  great  battle  with  the  monkeys,  which  lasted  six  weeks,  and  how 
he  beliavcd  during  the  awful  shipwreck,  together  with  some  account  of  his  tet- 
ter days.     By  Harry  Gringo.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner.     1860. 

Catal'ifue  of  the  Library  of  Prof.  "W.  "W.  Turner.  8yo,  pp.  120.  This  Utoary 
embmoeB  a  uuique  collection  of  works  on  the  History  of  the  Aborigines  of  thte 
C>untry  and  in  their  Languages;  an  assortment  of  Voyages  and  Travels;  a 
variety  of  Books  in  the  German,  French,  Russian,  Greek,  and  Latin  Langnagfos; 
also  Id  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Sanscrit,  Hindustani,  Persian,  Phoenician,  Japanese^ 
Chinese,  and  other  Oriental  Languages;  Philological  Works,  numerous  yahiable 
and  scarce  Pamphlets  and  many  Choice  Manuscripts;  and  a  collection  of  fine 
copies  of  Books  in  other  departments.  A  collection  so  special  in  its  character, 
and  containing  so  large  a  proportion  of  rare  and  valuable  booka^  is  worthy  the 
attention  of  scholars.  It  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  by  Bangs,  lierwin  Jt  Ca,  on  the 
38th  May  ensuing. 

Hester  and  I.  By  Mrs.  Manners.  Sheldon  &  Ca  I8mo,  pp.  237.  1860.  The 
keaoo,  to  "  beware  of  worldlinees,"  is  forcibly  taught  in  this  Christian  tale.  The 
spirit  of  (he  book  is  admirable,  and  young  and  old  may  read  it  with  profit  It  l| 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Sabbath-school  library. 
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Statbs.  GbbbcahRkformbd 
— The  statistics  of  the  (}er- 
Befimned  church  in  the  United 
BS|  aa  otthered  from  the  minutes 
!•  lato  Synod,  sum  up  as  foUows : 
9dB,   2;   classes^  24;  ministers, 
;  eongregationSi  1059 ;  members, 
f6 ;  tmoonfirmed  members,  50,- 
;.  .paptlsms,    11,012  ;   oonfirma- 
^-0866;  reodyed  bj  certificate, 
(;   communed,  77,850;    excom- 
kaiad,  81;  dismissed^4;  deaths, 
I:  Sabbath  schools,  7T2.    These 
nca  are  still  imperfect    They, 
SfeTy  compared  with  the  reports 
•  previous  year,  show  the  fouow- 
inorease :  ministers,  10 ;  congre- 
■1%  89 ;  members,  4948 ;  unoon- 
ad  members,  20,221;  baptisms, 
i  oonflrmations,  447 ;  recetyed  by 
Boate^  805;  communed^  4698;  ex- 
hiuucated.  15;   dismissed  27; 
mA  schools,  61.    The  number  of 
ha'  reported  is  159  less  than  that 
leiMreTioua  year.    This  result  is 
i  foe  whole  encouraging.    The 
bar  of  members,  if  correctly  re- 
idL  would  exceed  100,000.    We 
flat  tiiere  are  three  coU^es  and 
Bbaological  seminaries  connected 
'^  drarcb.    Eight  periodicals 
tlw  published,  fiye  En^ish  and 
t  Cwman. — German  Srf.  ifct- 
r. 

Aa  or  Imobbass  in  Chubches. 
•writer  of  a  sermon  lately  pub- 
i  in  New  York,  the  object  of 
bi  is  to  strens^n  the  uith  of 
hnrch  in  the  itinerancy,  presents 
fntaresting  data  in  support  of 
iMOfv.  He  takes  seyeral  of  ihe 
ig  cburches  of  the  country  and 


mn&  them  through  a  comparison  of 
results  to  fiily  years— from  1800  to 
185a    He  finds  that  the  Protestant 
Eoiscopal  church  had  in  1800,  25& 
ministers;  in  1850, 1526 ;  ratio  of  in- 
crease, 6  to  1.    Congregationalists  aft 
the  fi»t  period  had  400  ministers,  at 
the  second  1687;  increase,  4  to  1. 
Regular  Baptists  had  1284;  at  the 
end  of  fifty  years,  5142 ;  increase,  4 
to  1.    Presbyterians,  Old  and  New 
School,  were  m  ministers  800  strong: 
in  1850  they  had  4196;  increase,  14 
tol.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  church 
had  at  the  first  period  287  ministers^ 
at  the  latter  6646 ;  ratio  of  increase, 
a  fraction  qyer  19  to  1.    The  ratio  of 
increase  in  the  membership  of  these 
churches  during  the  same  period  is 
equally  remarkameu    Protestant  Epis- 
copalians had  an  increase  equal  to  6 
to  1,  Congregationalists  a  fi:action 
oyer  2  to  1,  Regular  Baptists  a  frac- 
tion oyer  5  to  1,  Presbyterians  a  firao- 
tion  oyer  8  to  1,  Methodist  Episoopal 
nearly  18  to  1. 

Prxsbttbbian  Boabd  or  Forbion 

Missions. — ^The  fbllowing  summary 

yiew  of  its  operations  Is  gathered 

fitmi  its  last  Annual  Report: 

No.  of  mtaloiis,. t4 

**      ttatlMia,  not  flu*  flroaL 50 

**      Americaa  mlnlttan, W 

**      Aiii.la7tMelMBaDa<yth6n,ini^      ST 

■     -       *  101 


Total  from  AmCTtefti 19T 

No.  of  DitHrA  minlstan,. 4 

torasinoompleto,).  fit 

**    oommnidouta,  (retnnit  inoomplolek)  116S 
«     pa9i]ftlnaelio6lt»    •*  •*  040 

The  missions  are  distributed  as  fi>l- 
lows;  In  Afrjk^  8  or  4;  India,  S; 
Siam,  1 ;  Chinai  8 ;  Chineie  in  OiB- 
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fornia,  1 ;  J4pai>,  1 ;  South  America,  I 
8;  North  AmcricBn  Indians,  9.  The 
Bosrd  he."!  a!«o  ■  rai^fonHy  to  the 
Jew^,  in  New  York,  and  afsigts  va- 
rious Protcstsnt  Rocieties  laboring 
hniong  Komnu  Catholic    '     " 


The  above  table  is  compiled  from 
the  answers  received  in  reply  to  cir- 
cular letters  addressed  to  the  several 
colleges  east  of  tho  AIlef:hanj.  As 
twentj  collets  hive  not  been  heard 
from,  it  is  but  a  partial  ticw. 

The  IticDES  OF  theik  Libchalitt. 
— Dr.  Stevens  in  his  History  of  Me- 
thodism, Bays  that  from  1803  to  1859 
■Wesleyan  Methodism  has  contributed 
117,3-19,160  for  foreign  evangeliEa- 
tion,  and  that  its  poor  have  kept  its 
treasury  full. 

pRorisciAL  CoPNCiis. — The  high 
withoritieE  of  Ibe  Romish  church  in 
the  United  States  have  spared  do 
pains  to  call  forth  the  sympathies  of 
the  Papists  in  our  land  in  bebalf  of 
his  Holiness  Pious  IX.  as  a  tempoml 
priDce.  Pntviocial  coundls  hare  been 
Aeld,  and  many  and  long  pastoraLs 
issued 

KmcjiCT  or  Akebicav  Utssiox- 
-~TIm  L«mtt  Bervid,  an  Ei^ 


p1e,uys:  The  American  imsBoiMriM 
have  done  more  to  advance  dvi&ta- 
and  pure  religion  throngboot 
Turkey  than  all  the  other  m^endt^ 
diplomatic  or  miseionary,  which  En- 
ropean  poUcy  or  pn>pagandis«  hii 
ever  tet  to  work  upon  tlw  coiuitij. 

GOVERSHENT      ChAPLAIXS-  SJBtt 

the  beginning  of  the  United  Statn 
government,  there  have  been  SH 
chaplains  chosen  for  the  army  and 
nary,  125  of  whom  were  EpiscoDa- 
lians,   41    Preshjleriana,  SB   Met! 


and  1  each  from  the  Reformed  Dutch, 
Lutherans,  and  UniTersalistB.  Tba* 
are  at  present  !3  Episoo[>ali«n^  I 
Presbyterians,  S  Hethodista,  and  i 
C  ongregationalists. 

The  question  of  itinerancy  in  flu 
Uethodist  church  is  elaborately  dit- 
CuEsed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Cany  in  the  /•■ 
dependent.  The  Methodist  dcDomis- 
ation  are  considering  the  espediencr 
of  extending  the  term  during  trhiu 
a  minister  may  remain  in  the  sun* 
place,  and  the  subject  ia  to  be  brou^ 
to  the  notice  of  the  next  General  Con- 
ference, Dr.  Cony,  after  a  carefbl 
review  of  the  arguments  for  and 
gainst  the  project  of  extennon,  con- 
siders that  the  present  regulation  will 
probably  be  so  modified  that  tiie  max- 
imum of  a  three  years'  pastorate  will 
be  allowed,  as  a  measure  at  once  da- 
sirable  and  safe.  Snch  as  are  asking 
for  more  vrill  acc^  this,  hoping  here- 
after to  gain  all  they  a^ ;  and  thoM 
who  deprecate  any  diange  will  yidd 
so  much,  hoping  mat  this  concessiOB 
will  satisfy. 

Receipts  of  tbs  Axnucax  BoAa& 
—The  JourruU  o/Mitiont  for  April 
states  that  from  Aug.  1,  1869,  to  FeK 
29,  ISGO— seven  months  of  the  flnao- 
cial  jear  of  the  American  Board — the 
receipts  amount  to  hnt  (lfi8,95S; 
that  the  whole  sum  needed  for  tba 
year  U  (436,000;  that  within  Iba 
fire  ramuning  montbi  the  contribo- 
tioiM  most  amoirat  to  (282,000;  aad 
to  aiccanpKih  th^  tite  montiilf 
-='-'-■ 1  1m  156,400. 
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Mr.  BrownMm  is  wuniog  his  Gstbo- 
liel>reUireD,inhiB£m«w,Uwt  "the 
diarch"  moat  decline  in  this  conntry, 
and  dwindle  into  insignificance,  uii- 
tas  it  csn  sttsin  •  grestGr  intellectu  :i1 
powsr.  Ha  ssjs  tnst  the  church  i^ 
not  Rrowin^  bj  coDTereions  h»lf  as. 
nqiidiy  ss  it  is  dimi&ishing  by  per- 
fiwts;  tbst  it  cannot  hope  to  main- 
tun  its  gronnd  hj  immigntion  fhmi 
■broad ;  and  that  rery  soon  some  of 
ita  great  cathedrala  witt  be  withoitt 
congnptions.  He  sajs  the  CsthoticK 
most  humble  the  Protestant  pride  of 
Intellect  in  this  countiy,  by  proving 
tbemselTcs- superior.  And  of  this  hl^ 
MM  bnt  little  present  hope,  as  the 
intellectualitj'  of  the  CathoUcs  of 
America  is  now  so  low,  that,  among- 
an  their  hundreds  of  thousands,  no 
work  of  any  merit  from  the  best  Pa- 
pal pens  can  command  a  sale  of  more 
than  2000  or  SSOO  copies. 

Tbk  Booota  Odtbaoe. — The  repo  rf. 
in  relation  to  the  burning  of  Bibles 
in  front  of  the  Archbishop's  reaidenio 
in  Bogota  ia  confirmed.  A  large- 
nnmber  of  Voltaire's  and  Kousseau's 
wcrka,  and  Bibles,  were  bomed  in  tlit 
■ame  pile ;  and,  what  is  rerj  remark- 
able, these  Bibles  were  all  of  Romsii 
Catholic  editions,  thus  placing  these 
infidel  works  and  their  o<yn  Bible  'in 
the  same  footinE.  Mr.  Sharpe  conji- 
dently  belieres  Mat  God  will  overruk- 
tbis  for  good.  While  this  outwaiil 
eppoeition  is  boldly  going  on,  indivi- 
dmd  members  of  the  same  communily 
are  qoietly  seeking  the  salration  nf 
OhAt  souls. — Pretb.  Record. 

EsoLAHD.  Statisttcs  of  London' 
Churches. — The  latest  religious  stati.q- 
tica  of  the  metropolis  are  to  be  found 
IntheuewPoBtoffice  Directory,  whicti 
■eta  the  nnmber  of  clergymen  and  Dis- 
■eating  ministers  at  S80,  who  respec- 
tivriy  preside  over  4Sy  churches  and 
U8  dispels,  of  which  latter  buildings 
the  Independents  lisve  131,  the  Bip- 
ti^ts  100,  theWesleyaDB  T7,  the  Boman 
OatlioUcs  S9,  the  Calvinisms  and  Eog- 
Itah  Prtflbyterians  10  each,  the  Quak- 
on  T,  and  the  Jews  10,  the  num 
«Qur  secta  being  content  with 


bers  varying  from  one  to  five  each. 
These  figures  may  not  be  quite  accn- 
rate,  but  they  approsimate  to  the 
Irutb,  and  show  about  one  church  or 
chapel  to  eveiy  8000  souls.  The 
special  services,  now  so  lai^ely  ex- 
tended, must  be  doing  much  to  sup- 
?ly  the  lack  of  accommodation, — 
'atriot. 

Besetolekcx  of  Bbitish  CmuBT- 
lAKS. — During  18G9  there  were  con- 
tributed to  about  thirty  of  the  princi- 
pal religious  societies  of  Great  Britain 
14,262,436,  an  average  of  (82,000  a 
week,  over  $11,000  a  day,  and  nearly 
(500  an  hour.  And  yet  this  is  but  a 
portion  of  Ibe  amount  given  in  that 
country  for  evangelical  and  benevo- 
lent purposes.  The  income  of  the 
BritisD  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was 
$774,680 ;  of  the  .Wesleyan  Miasion- 
vej  Society,  $646,380;  of  the  Church 
Hissionary  Society,  |Q10,440  ;  of  the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  $469,490 ;  of 
the  London  Missionary  Socie^, 
$360,440. 

Carbtino  OCT  THE  Qbsat  OouaB- 
sioN.— Through  the  agency  of  the 
British  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society 
alone,  the  gospel  is  preached  in  more 
than  twenty  languages,  at  3660  places 
in  various  parts  of  Europe,  in  India, 
China,  Southern  and  Western  A&ica, 
the  West  Indies,  Australia,  Canada, 
and  British  America. 

WwLBTAS  Mission  Schools. —The 
English  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socie^ 
mamlains,  in  whole  or  in  part,  1127 
day  schools  and  1121  Sabbath  schools, 
connected  with  which  aro  2336  day 
school  teachers  and  76S8  SabbalS 
school  teachers.  The  number  of 
scholars,  deducting  for  those  who  at- 
tend both  the  day  and  Sabbath 
schools,  is  117,190. 

Social  Ihfroteiient  in  Qrbat  Bbi- 
TAIN.— At  the  third  annual  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Social  Science,  many  valu- 
able papers  were  read  on  the  sodal 
problems  of  the  day.  The  influuice 
of  intemperance  on  the  crime  and  de- 
padation   trf'  the  people  waa  ftally 


ym^  ami  tfikiw  «f  Hhi  mmuALt.  «if 

iniTiiiiiiHf  &i  iwiii  pact  9i 


^g^Mm»T\tin  r  ipii  III  ■  fc*iiai».«i— ..j^MBPtw  aMcftoBtCBs  m.  Jttt  son  «Bdsonr:  iv 
gmiyib  i»  ^rimfciMMnif  Moyiw»ui^  Atfcrfafc  StWMtrfar  tfeffiiiiypi 


^dliufti  TTTWiif  tAtt:  jflBf^rt  mnadii  fag  Swjypiw  awFiittiif  ^  t&i  S^k 

.qffltomnrHitt».MyK.  ***te^ftm.Tmtwtwwtfc 
tfttt  jtrfiwiffw  swtt-^Jwg^tnHtnng  miinuiit 

.>.  _^y*^     „^"  '^"jWJ""'"  y  ^^   «mnnfl^-^^-^¥^ita.  ran.  ^^kfr  »  x  aR. 
yugiA  4!tinitn<iiikmff-  *J&  ieiBtiili-  nt   iine^  -jJi;   jiiaiii&    imrjimiiftL   mnm 

Si^biL  rjiuuiiu;  jnmbb. ionoifr  ihic.   mtp'^ 
^wlttitL  &  1i^  utmotik.  titfitiw  m*:^! 

Wmi^mJi.:  ^  Blsritiifti  <£tiftiiiutiib.:  inr  iia  viygnny  rfifcg'?qg  ^w»iojHiL»iat 
Knsim:3lu^.  iinr'aQteL<4?iMBiiaiBii£ .  n  Itfniiliiii.  Sdnmm^.  'VIimlmi^  -mi 
i^ikir^  SBnloiaL  mton  iftbor  iitenB>  jammL  writr  ^pmti 

-»■■   ■   _-.i».i,  ■••.,.,;. .  _?^^^    ^      itoiM. sunt  3aDidi»  cnux. ^oiisi; -wat^ 

ggy-^y-^^y?^.^^  yy^^  :&  ia  anaiMMti  «L  mar  and.,    i  * 
■^^iSMt  Twin  ». iltt»*n|iiltiMfl iartfau   ^  ;  T  T  *^  t..  ■..r™^.   "^  * 


-Ohtfiwinniii.  :ii}  iCmnoti  •JOMiiumK,   .-t'^..*_^ ,. 

tti»fitinL  n'^ftii  '^^1  Illinium  ^Mi  fliii  iiT  ii—  Hiiiiimi 
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lem,  to  tiie  oootiDent,  And  tooor  oolo- 
mes  in  geoenL  Hour  delightful  these 
tklingB  finoma&r!  Let  it  he  remem- 
beredtiiat  it  was  just  that  unioD  alxl 
ooatiniiaooe  in  rnnjer  which  brought 
down  the  first  Pentecostal  blessiog  !** 

Fbse  Libkabt  fob  m  Jews  vs 


a  jetr  is  advertised  to  b0  M  or  fold 
In  the  town  of  Hmsboroagb  another 
digtUlerj  is  in  the  same  poaUioau 
At  the  late  sessions  in  Betftat  die 
cases  for  trial  have  been  just  half  at 
manj  as  last  year.  In  BaJljrnMOiL 
where  120  liquor  estabtishments  osM 


at  the  late  Quarter  Sessiotts,  onljr  font 
cajses  were  on  the  calendar.  The  pne- 
siding  barrtster  said  that  while  it 


{mrchased  the  Sussex  Hall  Librarj, 
which  was  about  being  brousrfat  under 

3^  Hebrew  w«r^     Mr.  B«dj.  ■  ^^^  S^Ld  ±^  ^tS^ 

^L^Jrwuk  CkroracU,  '  J^TLTleas  whiskey  til^^ 

Waus.— Wales  IS  BtiU  r9<»cing  m  1 1,^1^ tj^ ,<j^^  1;,^^    Io'(^7tb«w 

the  namibki  t«lttM  of  the  pirmc  1^  ,^^  37  ec«  for  oflfewKs  eoB- 

gard.     M» J  of  the  churches  in  the   ,j^,c^^  ,T^ 

northern  part  of  the  Pnncapalitj  ««  ^  ,  ^^  n,  -ij^  t^  4 ;  I„  ^7  n^ 
efuorii^ a  large  share  of  pnwpentr.  j^^  ^7  mu^kts  in  the  uokin;  now  4; 
About  Sula  a  biTKe  m^tbtrmg  to  t^^  ^  ywr-ndA»  were  one  sbsStfic 
the  church ^CW,  to  the ext«it  of  5atJ^poui*d;  now  ther an sixpeM^ 
ISOOkwIs  has  be«iredixel  ^U«^  And  wnuiar  n«uh*  are' frren  in  rdb- 
gslkss  vA  the  ne!i^iboriM»od.  are  tA«i  to  numerww  other  fiUees. 
<fiEtinguiihecL  One  dmrch  refwrts  At  the  <^*auQg  of  the  Qjiarier  8a^ 
thehaf4Kmef4/J:aj»ajh«r^;aacrt^  ^  ^^^  j^  C(>ltnui*e,  00  tl*e  7th  </ Ja»^ 
Si,M>d  «iH«hcr  ^.  f^^^:?'**^^  the  bsfnfaUrMH:**  Wheal  kwk  tale 
arebtH  an  all  i^ ^^  <^  ^<^^^  ^ ^altaAar  Uir ihe^Ma.  ihfmmm^ 
m  the  towns,  ai  which  krjre  rtoBibw*  ,^34  |j,  neoMrr  look  ladk  on 
mtteod.  Oaildren  are  holdmg  pmrer-  4[,„  <ij^  ^jjoHae  hetPm;.  I  aas  w- 
meetinjcB  br  ih€nis«3Tt«,  ai>d  ibiot  of  g,,^^  with  Hs  apj^enmooe  on  tias 

these  httie  ones  are  laajb§  of  the  flodt   caaoo.     lAurioa?  the  ttfl/ire  of  II 

of  Je$;iH.  Hie  n«n^«-  of  owwwlf  to  niwths  whx^j  bar*  wm^  ^a»  I 
the  Tsjiofos  dezKXBinatigsiS -of  orthodox  ,,^^  ^^^  hd^jre.  I  litid  thait  b«t  «■# 
Chr^^jm^.  &asra^  the  year  is  mj^/)  ^^  ^j,^  |,^  to  tx««f  »>efo«f  twl  jU 
to  ^<A»«x  This  minAier,  <5VQadtraig  j  ^^  htiore,  I  aia  greatir  ^tntek  si 
the  hmJted  popoblian  <rf  ^»^^  '^  the  aMMaras^  <if  ihi«  «Lksudtr.  m 
great.  It  is  Idvjwu  fr«m  rtshaJ^le  '  g^,^  J^  ,^  «aaUr  of  cwBe^  wbw 
"""T^J?^.  2^3  <*fXi  h»r€  W  addftd  ,|gj,B«fT  I  had  ealontee  fitVed  widb 
to  xhe  WeJfch  CnhTiaFtkc  drardif*.       '  chai^«  ftr  dSftreat  i.^i«^rtw  jw©- 

LoLA^r:* — Tbi  BarrTTAi^  —  I^tioeii.  Sow  I  Iwe  nooote 'Of  ^besc;  I 
L9ui4*ji  Hfrieir  for  Jscl  oontajzic  a  i  ^m  Ibofipy  to  anr.  H^>w  k  MKlb  ft 
loDc  aaQ  exc»^knrt  arodtf  00  tid^  fisb- !  iLrmtifjing  «M«  4f  IUn»  i»  he  se» 
jadL  frcoB  winc^  weexlnaet  ^ome  xuonif :  roosted  tot  b  most  he  i&tm  4h^ 
of  mmcrka.lfrt'  inbtsTHBt  ;  injgarorod  «tafte  ^^ue  saors&tT  of  4hir 

Jit*rttl  ofkd  ^GftuffTf/iotil  ff^itntt  i^it.  ,  f)w^j&^    I  hdiieii^  f  asa  ItdHr 
lathe  i0wjii£  JhSdasil^  the  great  di^  j4)d  bow  lo  «af  ttMt  to  Skodbuif 
taBerr  of  MaciLeQiae,  tafia^ie  of  pr^  i  than  ^be  anonfl  mA  ni&p»vm 


^ 
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Btunmer,  can  the  change  be  attribnt-  of  Bremen  has  15  missionaries  at  6 

ed.     I  can   trace  the  state  of  your  stations  in  W.  Africa  and  New  Zea- 

calendar  to  nothing  else."    The  usual  land.    There  are  three  Gutzlaff  socie- 

retum  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  ties  for  China ;  the  Berlin  (vrith  2 

take  their  trial  at  the  Assizes  for  the  missionaries  at  Hong  Kong),  Uie  Ber- 

oounty  Antrim,  has  just  been  made  lin  Female,  and  the  Pomeranian.   The 

to  the  Grown  Solicitor;  and  the  re-  Hermannsburg  mission  has  60  mis* 

turn  is  such  as  reflects  the  highest  sionaries  among  the  Zulus,  Caffres,  etc 

credit  on  the  population  for  the  form  ^he  Prowstakts  or  Gekmast.- 

IS  simply  marked     Nil,    th«e  being  ^  ^^^^  Germany  there  is  a  conscious 

itot  a  smgle  prisoner  in  custody.  ^^j  of  more  complete  organization 


.    .,  J       *    *u    1.    ^    r  *i-     terize    their    great    foe,    the    Papal 

^*J^Z^.*^*°J*^*W  *^**'  *  church.  In  tiie  Grand  Duchy  of 
Insh  ProtesUmt,  and  oft«i  the  ocm-  j^^^  jj,^  ^^  ^„  ,  conference  of 

son  of  tembte  strife  Mid  bloodshed  ^^^  Evangelical  churches  to  discuss 
between  the  Protestants  ««.«»  Catho-  ^^  principles  of  church  goremment, 
hcs-tbit  shortly  afUr  Chief  Baron  ^^•'j^^  ^,^  ^  „^„  „^  i^ 
Pigo^  himself  »  G»»ho  'c,  sitting  on  ^^^  ^^^  ^he  Presbyterian  con- 
IhebenchgaTe  the  following  memo-  ^jj^^^j^^  mitwith  the  nist  decided 
nWe  testimony  :  "  He  took  occasMU  j,^^  g^^  y,^  Germans  delight  in 
to  refer  to  the  rehgious  morem^t  m  y.^,^  ^^  move  slowly  ;  and 
tbeNorth  as  havmg  «tinguish«l  aU  ^^^  the  question  came  as  U,  brtng- 
■ruij  animosiUes  and  pn>du«d  the  j„^  ^  ^^^  ,„^j^  ^,  ^ 

most  wholesome  moral  nsufts  upon  q^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  -^  V^/dedd- 
<be  communi^  at  large."    His  lord-  ^  g^  «„  h,,^  ^u^  ^ti„    fo, 
ship  spoke  m  the  most  fiiTonbie  terms  *Uar««|Q|i 
of  the  movement,   and  eijnressed  a 

hope  that  it  would  extotd  otct  the  Teact  Socuties  ix  Gebxaxt. — 
whole  country,  and  mf^n^n^  sodelj  The  oldest  of  these  Societies  is  that 
to  its  lowest  depths.  of  WupperthaL       It    ^as    founded 

through  the  instrumentality  of  Pin- 
Gebxaxt.  Forkigs  Mbsiokaet  So-  k^ton,  an  agent  of  the  London  Tract 
CIETIE& — The  Huti&i^reMndy  No.  12,  and  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Socie- 
1859,  reports  400  Gennans  as  labor-  tieSy  on  the  15tb  of  Julj.  1S14.  The 
ing  in  differoit  foreign  missic«is,  name  of  Pinkerton  is  still  affectkni- 
in  all  parts  of  the  worn,  excepting  |  atelj  remembered  among  the  eran- 
file  South  Sea^  The  MofaTians  hare  i  gelical  ChristiaDS  of  Germanr.  The 
168  missionaries,  at  75  statioaSy  with  \  career  of  this  Soeietr  has  been  much 
73,000  natives  under  their  care.  The  |  obstructed  by  the  jeilousr  of  the  au- 
IBtesle  mission  h&<  70  laborers  in  W.  thorities;  and  only  since  1843  has  it 
Africa,  VTestem  E.  India  and  China ;  f  had  frill  opportunity  for  its  pecolzar 
tile  latter  the  weakest,  the  African  I  labors.  It  has  been  lar^eh*  akied, 
fhe  strongest  mission.  The  Rhenish !  both  by  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
missioQ  has  S6  missionaries  in  China,  i  can  societies^  and  is  in  debt  nrrertbe- 
Borneo,  and  S.  Africa ;  in  Africa  it ;  lessL  The  receif^  last  year  woe 
bas  15  stations  and  7000  natives.  The|5083  thalers;  expemfitufes.  5«0<. 
Gossutf  Mission  in  E.  India  has  5  j  180,133  tracts  were  published  in  the 
stations,  14misE;iuDaries,  4000  natives  I  rear  1858-^  Original  German  tracts 
The  Ldpsic  Lutheran  mis!«»,  1 1  Iiave  been  scarce,  hence  an  arrance^ 
missionaries  at  8  statioos  in  S.  India,  r  ment  has  been  entered  into  by  e^tk- 


5000  natives ;  the  oM  Halle  E.  India 
mission  now  git^s  its  frm&  to  this 
Society.    T1wK«tii6cnMyi 


Tract  organiatioQS 
d  onginal 
Pi^  thai  the  ^vided  ctfidteiM  «rtta 
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isea] 

German  natioTi  should  operate  to  i 
hinder  the  consoliditioD  of  these  bo 
dfltiee,  so  weak  bj  themselves,  into  ' 
Mie  great  organisation  I 

Badxn. — The  Grand  Duchy  nl 
Baden  has  a  population  of  809,4&h 
Catholics,  and  433,062  Protestants  ; 
the  reigning  Grand  Duke  is  a  Pr, 
teetant  A  concordat  with  Rotnewii-^ 
formed  last  December,  nhkh  virtti- 
allj  puts  all  marriaseB  under  the  con- . 
trol  of  the  Calholica,  and  which  al- 
lows the  R.  C  Archbishop  to  inter- ' 
fere  with  any  teaching,  in  any  of  ttii? 
departments  of  Univcreitj  instra>.- 
tioD.  This  is  calling  forth  indignariL 
remonntrances ;  one  from  20  of  tli<' 
ProfessoTS  in  the  UniTereity  of  Frei- , 
barg:  another  from  13,000  inhabit- 1 
ante  of  Heidelberg,  of  whom  OOOwert ' 
Catfaolick  I 

AriTKiA.  Relioious  Statisttps 
(from  the  DtuUehe  ZeiUchrift) ;  27,- 
019.164  Catholics.  (Tii.,  a3.641,«(i. 
Boman,  3,46B,260  Greek,  B413  Ar 
menian) ;  3,128,973  ProlestanL-, 
0,928.638  Reformed,  and  1,203,44') 
Lutherans) ;  49,207  Unitarians  (Sociii- 
ans) ;  1,040,570  Jewit,  the  half  of 
irhom  are  in  Galicia ;  besides  amalli" 
sects. 

HrNflAKiAN  Protest AKTS  and  Ad.-^- 
TBiA. — Positive  information  has  bcTTi 
received  that  the  Hungarian  Protest- 
ants will  never  accept  the  Impcii.il 
oetroi,  "bat  will  continue  to  insL^I 
on  their  right  to  settle  the  internal  af- 
birs  of  their  Chun^h  and  schools  in 
the  way  determined  by  the  Syno<l^; 
which  were  hcid  at  Pesth  and  Butla 
in  the  year  1791."  Late  ititcUiEeniT 
bma  Austria  states  that  ImperiMrar- 
misaion  has  been  gaanted  to  the  Pro- 
testant Consistories  in  Hungary  for 
them  to  aisentble  in  conference  anrl 
decide  on  the  means  to  be  proposcil 
to  government  for  the  redress  of  the- ir 
grievanc«>!.  Andadiapatch  fromTI- 
enna  of  the  13th  says  the  refoniis 
promised  in  the  ministerial  prn- 
mmme  are  about  to  be  granted. 
Each  provioca  will  receive  a  consti 
tutioii  and  admlmrtraUMi  ot  iti  own. 


ConcnstoKB  to  tbi  Jaws. — An  Im- 
perial decree  of  Feb.  SI  concedea  to 
the  Jews  of  Lower  AuBtana,  Uoravia, 
Silesia,  Hungary,  Voywodina,  andtho 
Bnnet,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Dalmatia, 
and  the  Littoral  District,  the  right 
of  possessing  real  property.  Tbejr 
cannot,  however,  exercise  the  rights 
of  patronage,  jurisdiction,  or  scholas- 
tic representation,  attached  to  such 
possGEsion.  They  may  become  agri- 
cultural proprietors  if,  in  compliance 
with  the  law,  they  are  domiciled  upon 
their  establishmeDts  and  cultivate  the 
land  themselves.  In  Galicia,  Bohe- 
mia, and  Cracow,  the  rights  enjoyed 
by  Christians  connected  with  the  pos- 
session of  real  property  are  granted 
to  those  Jews  wno  have  been  educat- 
ed at  the  colleges,  or  at  commercial, 
nautical,  or  mining  academics,  or  who 
are  officers  in  the  army.  Other  Jews 
may  at  present  only  acquire  such  real 

Eroperty  as  was  permitted  by  the  law 
efore  1848,  and  may  farm  landed 
proper^  belonging  to  the  Crown,  but 
not  real  property  of  the  kind  styled 
Russkal  farms. 

PaoTBSTAtiTs  IN  AosTsiA.  —  Therfl 
are  in  the  Austrian  dominions  about 
; 8,000,000,  divided  as  follows:  In 
Hungary,  9,196,816,  or  about  one 
fourUi  of  the  people  of  the  kingidom ; 
in  Transylvania,  648,684;  in  the 
Servian  Vovodine,  78,84d ;  in  Croatia 
and  Sclavonia,  4831 ;  Silesia  has  60,- 
788 ;  Bohemia,  90,000 ;  Horavia,  63,- 
140;  Upper  Austria,  18,611;  Carin. 
thi*,  17,900;  Lower  Austria,  20,000; 
Styria,  S800  ;  in  the  Tryol  there  are 
but  123;  in  SalzbouTV,'l7S ;  in  the 
other  provinces  of  Galicia  there  are 
34,680;  in  the  Bukovina,  6280;  Id 
Senetia,  400 ;  and  in  Dalmatia,  16. 

Tbb  Odbtavcts  Adolphcs  AssociA- 
TTow.— The  income  of  this  Society,  the 
most  popular  among  the  religious  so- 
cieties of  Gcrmuiy,  established  to  aid 
Protestant  conKregatiouB  in  Roman 
CathoUc  countries,  e^tpecially  in  Qer- 
many,  is  annually  increasing.  In 
1867  its  receipts  were  101,000  tba- 
lers;  in  1868.  107,000,  and  the  last 
year,    180,000;    in   conaeqaeDce   «f 
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ten  tkatuand  professed  Protestants.  Scriptures,  conducted  by  the  volun- 

This  growth  is  the  result  of  mission-  tary  action  of  the  membiers,  with  ez- 

arj  efforts.    The  desire  for  evangeli-  tempore  prayers  in  Italian,  and  care- 

eal  laborers  there,  is   extended  on  ful  and  reverential  study  of  the  Scrip- 

every  side,  tures.     He  says  there  are  whold  Til* 

lages  recognized  as  Prot^tant,  where 

Russia.  — The  population  of  the  the  scandalous  lives  of  the  priests  had 

Jj^'^^Jf^Pl^®  ^^x  estimated    at  dissatisfied  the  people,  who  had  put 

66,200,000  m  1860.     In  1868  it  con-  themselves  in  communication  with  the 

tained,  as  officially  stated,  only  6482  Protestants  of  Florence,  and  by  study- 

schools,  with  136,818  pupils,  of  which  j^g  the  Scriptures  were  making  theh" 

4982  fiiU  to  the  universities,  800  to  ^^y  to  the  Protestant  faith.     Large 

the  lyceums,  24,270  to  the  high  col-  numbers  of  Bibles  are  now  distrib- 

l®^?®'®?^  ^  the  provincial  schools,  ^ted  in  Florence,  and  translations  of 

58,664  to  the  parochiid  schools,  24,086  Protestant  religious  works  are  in  de- 

to  the   pnvate    establishments,  md  m^nd ;  among  the  latter  are  the  Pil- 

8M8  to  the  Hebrew  schools.     Be-  grim's  Progress,  the  Westminster  As- 

sides  these,  there  were  in  the  district  gembly's  Catechism,  and  the  Philoso- 

of  Warsaw,  76,059  students  and  pu-  pW  of  the  PUn  of  Salvation, 

pus,  m  1461  schools.     So  that  the  ^               _                t^  „     ,.  . 

entire  amount  of  pupils  in  Russia  and  Religious  Libertt.— Full  religious 

Poland  is  210,080,  in  8883  schools.  "^>^  ^^\  ^U  Protestants  has  been 

proclaimed  by  the  legislative  assem- 

Italy. — ^The  extravagant    preten-  blies  of  Parma,  Modena,  Tuscany,  and 

sions  as  to  the  temporal  power  of  the  the  Legations.    Naples,  Venetia,  and 

Pope  were  avowed  in  the  boldest  form  the  Papal  States  remain  now  the  only 

in  an  address  presented  to  him  at  the  Italian  States  in  which  the  free  or- 

Roman  University,  Feb.  14,  in  which  ganization  of  Protestant  congregations 

it  is  declared  ^*  that  the  temporal  power  is  still  forbidden  or  impeded. 

of  the  Pope  was  instituted  by  Chris^  Pbotestant  CHTOCHES.-Dr.  Hoff- 

and  18  therefore  unchangeable  and  aan,  General  Superintendent  of  Ber- 

eternal       This  proposition  has  not  „     ^^^  ^  summary  of  the  Lutheran 

in  Its  fovoreven  the  canon  Uw,  and  a„iStherProtestont  churches  in  Italy. 

stoU  less  the  consent  of  the  doctors  of  ^he  church  of  the  Prussian  Embasw 

decUred    heretiaL     Several  of   the  ^.yj^  jjj  .  ^^  ^^  j^^  \^^  ^^^^ 

professors  refused  to  sign  thisaddress ;  ^f  Tholuck,  Thiele,  Rothe,  etc   HeinU 

among  them  Carlo  Passagli*.  Chns-  5,  ^he  present  pr^her.    No  inscrip- 

taan  Professor  of  Philosophy,   well  ^j^^  referring  to  Christ  or  taken  from 

known  by  his  able  works  .m  church  ^^^  gjy^  js^llowed  to  be  put  upon 

hisfory ;  Giovanni  Perugini,  Prof  of  ^^^             „f  j^ose  memberl  who  are 

Canon  law,  etc.    The  latter  18  reported  Surfed  at  Rome.    In  NapU*  is  an 

to  have  declared,  "that  the  proposi-  evangelical  church  of  200  to  800  fami- 

tion,that  the  temporal  power  IS  divine  ,.     ^^  jqq  ^^  ^               ^^^  ^^„. 

fhoc   regimen    divinitus  datum),   is  ^^^^  ^y,  ^j^^  q^„  Embassy. 

h"  *Jl^?'^*""'*"*  ^y  ^'^  *^'>"«''  Remyisthe  present  German  preached: 

as  nereticai.  ^  French  m'eacher  is  also  connected 

The  Truth  spreading. — ^A  clergy-  with  it  The  English  embassy  also 
man  from  Boston,  now  in  Florence,  has  a  chaplain  and  services.  In  Sicily 
writes  that  the  Bible  is  for  sale  in  no  regular  German  church  is  aUowed ; 
every  bookshop  and  bookstall  in  the  in  Messina  there  are  about  100  Ger- 
city,  and  that  a  society  of  Italians,  man  and  Swiss  Protestants,  who  some- 
numbering  600  on  the  Sabbath,  and  times  have  a  private  service :  in  Pa- 
200  on  week-days,  meets  publicly  lermo  is  an  English  chapeL  In  Flor- 
every  evening  for  the  study  of  the  once  a  church  has  been  attached  to 


MO        Mwmm  or  tbm  cBumcBMBASD  Cft  maBOTgL     piiiRft 

Ae  Pnanm  cidImhj,  sue*  laST;  ^  As  Pnpti^miim  0f  Ot  liaUk^  §m 

Sthafftor,  the  present  preedicr,  bokk  Nbteaber^  tuaaoaacm  Hmt  amrmk  wtm^ 

•VTke  in  German^  fnodk,  ttnd  Ite-  Miamee  left  Vma,  Joly  1^  to  iiwhifk 

■hi:  aboal  800  pcnoos  bilong  to  it  si  Hafre,  the  next  daj,  fa*  Ghma; 

The  English  dwpelhMakriB*^^'^**'^  and  that  "^  (dor  others  wifiici  est  not 

■nee.   AlL^bomiftacfanrehdkitch-  oMolh  iar  Inland  the  Fiiimmi  Eafr> 

€hnBUi)orwSOOj«an  old,  of  about  pireL'* 

IBOpermB ;  Detroit  ia  the  praidier.  Bobixia.— A  grand  i^pooa 

ia  Modena  there  are  about  1000  IVa-  nmt «  ntw  on  in  PmgBe  and 

laitanta;  inPirma^SOO;  inBologDa,  citia  of  Bc&emia.     Cwfemiuua  to 

40;  in  Aneona,  44;  and  a  fev  in  tbeGoapd  hare  been nmowK    So- 

B^Kio.    In  Milan  diere  are  400  to  nui  Catholic  parnh  priota  preach 

fOO  efangeliiEaa  Svissand  Germana;  the  pore  Gospd.    The  Bftle  ii  cxtan- 

thej  called  a  pastor  in  IWS,  by  the  si^  drciilated    The  people  inairt 

Mune  of  Kind,  and  he  stOl  remains  Umt  worship  shall  be  cdebntod  in 

u  Bergamo  there  has  been  a  chordi  tile  ndprtoogae^     AH  ercnts  aec« 

fvoirer  50  jears;  it  nofirhaa  aboot  to  show  that  Bohemia— ^at  ancient 

900  Frtodi  and  Sviaa.    In  Tenioe  fbcis  of  reform,  where  torn  ceotnriv 

there  has  been  a  chorcfa,  as  in  Leg-  of  pcraecntion  have  fiuled  to  pot  o«t 

horn,  fcr  orer  800  jears;  about  400  the  H^t  of  the  goepd,  m  Amit  to 

bdong  to  it;  the  serriee  is  prfrate;  a»ke  a  new  adroice  in  ClirMan 

U  Triesto  are  1600  Protestants.—  troth.— Z«  Awmii  A7we««. 

Mkms  BiMM^iiKks  Kin^etueUw^,  ^.^^     i- .«r-«i -«.*,w.  a— 

•»  -n o v^  FvLAinh — in  several  cbsbicisl  mm 

ESefe^ti^wMA^i.^^  ceiT«l,  the  BornW  of  the  Pn>U>rtMte 

P^  ^^S^  ^1.      •  ^^T  ewnperiwB  with  the  CrthoBc.   htfie 

bonin  CathoSc   ^^w|ina  u  die  „J^  ^5^^^  there  we.  » ISM^ 

SS.  ?^^SL^      V-      "^  !«.*«  CMhoBee,  and  »4«y8T0  B«w- 

Ti  TtT^,  .rr  Sri  ,7? !TV  end  384^668  Ewngdicala.    In  Pdooi 

5J!S!^^1?S^^J^^  third  rfSTpo^nMoojjirt  in  the 

aCed  eleven  m  the  United  States,  one  g^^j^^   period   ther    have   tneRased 

IL^?**^!!!^*^  °?  ^^"^^^S^  41,950,  while  the  CatboKcs  manhcr 

torom  Canada,  one  m  Mexico,  three  L,    '^^^  numL  —  Nsue  Rmmrn. 

to  Brazil,  two  in  other  parts  of  Sooth  aSLi^^-^lT^                 -■*•"▼• 

America,  two  ra  N«He&  one  m  Hon-  _                          ... 

orj,  one  fa  Tnseanj,  two  m  the  ^^5^™^"^^~S^  cootioffaj^ 

ireocfa  AntiUea,  at  Martiniqoe  and  P^V?^^  ratiyahstic  ydfvangei- 

GnadahNtpe,  one  at  Beonion,  and  one  !™.  P«™  »  ^?™f°^  Switnerlaiid 

al  LaraL  in  France^  »  mcreasiDg.    The  last  phase  of  it 

.                     n               y,       B  a  oiscnBSion  about  a  book  ferrcB- 

—The  anti-papal   chon^i-refiwiiiing  P     «_,  ib-j_____   fc,  _,,m.  -^ 


2iST^  e   ^5?»Ll!!r'J5!:  &*»«,   aawwrtes   the   eraascfical 
t^  ^^fl^  of  l^hopj  under  j^,^    ^   ^5^^  SoS^^ 

S^d^d^^!^r^^M?i>£^  Ptoteitonte  dteeBine.  had,  in  186». 

aUpreparalorj  Steps  sfaafl  be  finidied.   j^^^  ^^^  ^  p^— >,>  Oi&qfiGS  «f 
Pafai   "  _      -       -     - 
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RB.IOI0U3  Intbrbst  at  Baelb. — The 
Ber.  Mr.  Bebich,  who  long  Ubored 
as  ■  lasBaonary  in  India,  baa  been 
uMregging  lai^  audiences,  ranging 
from  two  to  three  thousand  penons 
on  religious  Eubjccts.  He  is  said  to 
be  an  earnest  preacher,  and  his  ser- 
nMD3  haTe  excited  considerable  aen- 
Bation  in  the  district  A  correspon- 
dent of  the  Semai/ie  Beligieiue,  writ- 
ing  from  Basle,  sajs  that  the  religious 
movement  in  that  place  is  extending  I 
more  and  more;  butatthesametime, 
tbe  opposition  of  its  adftrsaries  is  also 
increasing — eo  much  so,  that  in  one 
of  the  last  sittings  of  the  Great  Coun- 
cil, that  body  was  solicited  to  inter- 
dict Mr.  Hcbich  from  again  preaching 
in  the  churches  of  Basle — but  a  ma- 
jority refiiaed  to  entertain  the  proposi- 
tion, Mr.  Uebich  preaches  evcrj  day, 
Bomctimea  more  than  once. 

TltB  BaSLB  MiSSlOKAHY  iHSTItVTION. 

—The  Rev.  Mr.  Spitler,  of  Basle,  gives 
the  following  sketch  of  the  mission 
institution  there:  "About  five  miles 
from  Basle,  upon  a  hill  about  1600 
feet  from  the  leret  of  the  sea,  there 
stood  an  old  church  in  an  almost 
ruinous  state ;  and  as  often  as  certain 
pertionB  went  up  to  this  place,  they 
felt  griercd  in  their  hearts  that  such 
m  loTely  place,  and  such  a  heautlfullj 
situal«d  church,  should,  be  utterly 
nselesB.  And  they  desired  and  prayed 
to  the  Lord  that  this  place  might,  if 
possible,  be  dedicated  to  the  service 
of  Chri.^t;  and  in  the  year  1B39  and 
1B40,  an  application  was  made  to  the 
Oorernment  of  Basle,  that  this  church 
might  be  set  apart  and  used  for 
nuHsionary  purposes.  The  applica- 
tion was  granted ;  and  from  that  time 
till  the  present,  now  19  yeara,  this 
church  has  been  employed  for  the 
training  of  students  for  missionary 
labors  in  distant  parts  of  the  world." 

Earlt  Mobavian  Missions.  — A 
monument  has  been  erected  (Oct  0, 
1S69)  to  commemorate  the  Moravian 
missions  at  Shekomeko  and  Wech- 
qnadnacb.  The  Shekomeko  mission 
Degan  Aug.  16,  1740,  by  Christiao 
Henry  Bauch.    The  — "    — 


mcmorates  the  Mohican  Indians.  Ia- 
Mru,  hnptiied  Dec  1,  1748,  died  Dec. 
'),  1 717,  and  Daniel,  baptiied  Dee.  36, 
U-i-2.  ilied  Mar.  SO,  1744;  also  tha 
iiiisz^ioniry  Gottlob  Bilttner,  bora 
iitc.  2'.',  1716,  died  Feb.  28,  1740. 
'flip  U'vchquadnack  monument  bean 
the  name  of  David  Bruce,  from  Scot- 
lan<J,  who  died  at  W..  July  6,  1749, 
niid.  Jnseph  Powell,  from  England 
(born  ITIO),  who  died  at  Sichem,  in 
llic  Oliliing,  Duchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  Sept 
-2^,  1744.  The  missions  of  the  Mwa- 
viao  brethren,  who,  since  1737,  have 
Ik-cii  ik'voted  to  the  spread  of  the 
gospol  among  the  heathen,  have  ad- 
vutici'il  from  year  to  year.  The  num- 
hcT  of  the  Moravian  Christiana  does 
not  c^Li-eed  20,000,  but  they  contri- 
buti'd  last  ;fear  $300,000  to  the  sup- 
jinrt  of  iheu- missionaries.  They  have 
j'ourtt'i-i]  missions ;  in  Greenland, 
L;ihra'Jcr,  the  Danish  Anlille»,  St 
Cn>i.\,  Jamaica,  AntieWL,  St  Kitts, 
Tiurh^does,  Tobago,  ue  Mosquitoa. 
r-unnnm.  South  Africa,  Thibet,  and 
Australia,  where  812  missionaries  are 
laboring  whose  in$uence  reaches 
about  73,000  souls. 

Sweden. — The  London  Qvarterly 
Hcvictc  says  that  a  religious  move- 
iiicEit  of  a  wonderfHit  character  com- 
nit^ni'i'il  in  Sweden  several  years  ago, 
ill  i^rime  pariBhes  on  the  Russian 
f]'(>nt.ii.'r.  and  has  silently  spread  over 
the  \\\n\a  country.  Dalecarlta,  Ska- 
nia,  ikM'l  that  part  of  Finland  which 
borders  immediately  on  Russia,  are 
thp  principal  Bcenea  of  the  work. 
SiiinU  ireetings  for  prayer  and  read- 
ing, conducted  almost  entirely  by 
laymen,  are  everywhere  largely  at- 
ti'ndi^d.  The  lowest  estimate  places 
the  nimiber  of  "converts,"  or  as  they 
aie  iL'rmcd  in  Sweden  "readers,"  at 
!-25(),W-'  out  of  a  population  of  8,600,- 
iiOi!.  The  morality  of  these  people 
Lh  remarkable.  The  awakening  has 
|ii:rviidi'd  all  classes,  and  is  extending 
iiirioi^^  the  nobility  and  the  wealthy. 
Instances  of  sudden  "conversions"  are 
not  uufrequent,  and  the  "divine  im- 
pulse" has  been  so  irresistibty  fdt  in 
the  iiiidst  of  secular  engaceroenta,  or 
in  the  itreeta,  •■  to  loa*^ '"  "" 
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idl  on  their  knees  and  cry  for  mercy. 
In  other  instances,  persons  haTe  been 
oompelled  to  retire  from  parties  OTer- 
OOBie  with  emotion  and  penitoitial 
toarS)  which  contrasted  strangdy 
ivitii  their  splendid  dresses  and  jewels. 
On  the  wIm^  howerer,  the  awaken- 
ing proceeded  qnietl j ;  and  witil  the 
oppceition  of  some  of  the  Swedish 
cmgy  attracted  attention  to  it,  was 
■wrcdy  heard  of  in  England. 

ScAVDor  ATiA. — ^The  Methodist  Epis- 
eopal  Church  has  168  members  at 
IMerikshaO,  70  at  Porsgrund,  200 
ai  Sarpsburg.  with  smaU^  numbers 
ai  Copenhagen,  Eningdalen  and  Fred- 
CffikBdag.  The  Baptists  in  Sweden 
nanber  3479,  in  68  congregation&  In 
Danmark  there  are  8  free  Latheran 
ctarches.  The  Free  Apostolic  Church 
of  Norway,  founded  by  Lammers,  is 


8paiic  —  Signor  Martin  Esculante, 
eig^t  monthi^  incarceration,  has 
baan  condemned  to  nine  rears*  impris- 
aament  for  circulating  the  Scriptures 
in  Spain.  He  was  bom  in  UihnJ- 
iv,  and  is  consequently  daimed  to 
Wa  Bri  Jsh  suhject  Lord  John  Rus- 
•ril  interposed  m  his  behalf  without 
aftet  A  meeting  was  held  at  Edin- 
biDg,  Jan.23,  in  which  addresses  were 
ma£  by  Drs.  Guthrie  and  Alezan- 

r,  and  strong  resolutions  proposed. 


Gbebcb.— The  Rer.  Dr.  King,  Mis- 
■kmary  to  Greece,  writes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  under  date  at  Athens^  Dec. 
S9Ui,  that  beliering  the  years  of  his 
pigrimage  on  the  earth  to  be  nearly 
nombered,  he  has  been  laboring  to 
finish  the  work  which  has  been  giyen 
bin  to  do.  In  addition  to  his  regular 
aenrice  in  Greek,  he  has  been  occupied 
in  printing  fire  ydumes  of  his  own 
writings,  one  in  French,  and  four  in 
modem  Greek.  He  has  sold  large 
numbers  of  the  New  Testament  and 
Ten  Commandments  in  modem  Greek, 
and  has  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Bax- 
ter's Saints'  Rest,  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. His  trial  before  the  Greek 
authorities,  on  scTeral  charges,  was  to 
take  place  during  the  present  month. 


India.  —  Earlt  Missions  to  In- 
dia— ^Dr.  Wayland,  in  his  Life  of  Jnd- 
son,  says  that  before  any  missioiiaries 
were  sent  out  from  this  country, 
^*  the  interest  of  our  churdies  in  mis- 
Slims  to  the  East  was  from  time  to 
time  quickened  by  the  arrival  of  mis- 
sionaries tmm  England,  on  their  way 
to  India,  or  on  th&  return  home,  as 
at  that  time,  they  eculd  not  obtam 
pai»age  in  any  of  ike  9hip$  of  tie 
Bast  India  Compamy.'"  He  says: 
*'''  I  wdl  remember,  in  my  boyhood, 
the  temporai'^ietadence  of  sudi  mis- 
sionaries in  New  York,  and  the  de^ 
interest  which  their  presence  occa- 
sioned in  all  the  churdies  in  that 
dty." 

Ret.  Dr.  Durr  writes  to  George  H. 
Stuart,  Esq.,  that  meetings  for  prayer, 
in  Calcutta,  were  crowded,  in  whidi 
were  signal  indications  of  a  glorious 
revivaL  The  conrictixms  aindcened 
in  many  minds  were  orerpowering. 
Persons  smitten  down  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit,  as  in  Ireland,  were  car- 
ried from  the  meetings. 

A  Step  towards  thk  Ligat.  — 
Large  assemUies  of  Hindoos,  all  of 
high  and  many  of  the  highest  caste^ 
have  latdy  taken  place  in  many  parts 
of  India,  to  praise  and  thank  God  for 
the  restoration  of  peace.  They  no 
longer  worship  the  gods  of  their  fore- 
fiithers;  and  their  prayers,  some  of 
which  have,  been  published  in  the 
Bombay  papers,  show  the  progress 
whidi  the  enlightened  Hindoos  have 
made  under  the  influence  of  Eng^sh 
education,  and  give  ground  of  hope 
for  the  nq>id  advancement  of  Christ- 
ianity in  that  country. 

Cathouc  Missions  in  India. — ^The 
Roman  Catholic  church  are  putting 
forth  great  efforts  to  diffuse  their  re- 
ligion throughout  the  East,  where 
they  foormCTly  had  very  flourishing 
missions.  The  whole  peninsula  of  In- 
dia, Siam,  P^;u,  Ava,  and  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  are  divided  into  twenty 
dioceses,  in  which  are  2S  bishops, 
802  prksts,  and  a  nominal  Catholic 
popidatiQn  a£  968^66flu 
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Lord  Stanley,  late  Secretary  of 
State  far  India,  sent  out  an  order 
waniing  all  British  ofiScers  against 
compromising  tiieir  official  charac- 
ter D^  pwmg  aid  and  countenance 
to  missionary  efforts.  Sir  Charles 
Wood,  the  present  Secretary,  has  ez- 
preoed  himsislf  in  a  more  worthy 
manner  to  a  deputation  that  waited 
upon  him.  His  words  were : 
''No  persons  can  he  more  anx- 
ious for  the  spread  of  Christianity  in 
India  than  we  are.  Independently 
of  Christian  considerations,  I  helieve 
every  additional  Christian  in  India  is 
an  additional  bond  of  union  with  this 
country,  and  an  additional  source  of 
strength  to  the  empira  There  are 
politictl  reasons  in  favor  of  spreading 
Christianity."  Lord  Palmerston,  too, 
indorses  the  same  sentiments :  **  It  is 
not  onljr  our  duty,"  he  says,  **  but  it 
is  our  interest  to  promote  the  diffu- 
sion of  Christianity,  as  fiu*  as  possible, 
throughout  the  whole  length  and 
breadth  of  India.**  Sir  Charles  Wood 
has  replied  to  the  anti-missionary 
memorial  from  Madras,  denying  its 
requests. 

Rrmabkabli  Donation. — ^News  has 
been  receired  from  Bombay,  of  a  con- 
tribution of  5000  rupees,  to  be  dis- 
tributed apiongst  four  missionary  so- 
cieties laboring  in  China,  from  a  late 
inspector  of  opium,  in  the  Malwa  dis- 
trict, being  ^paat  of  the  proceeds  of 
his  ibrmer  employment,  which  he  had 
resigned  in  consequence  of  conscien- 
tioos  objections  at  havine  been  con- 
nected with  supplying  the  Chinese 
with  so  pernicious  a  drug. 

Ahvbdnugoer. — ^Mr.  Ballantine  in 
a  recent  letter  says :  *'  The  mission 
has  Just  determined  to  form  a  class 
of  natiTe  assistants  at  Ahmednuggur, 
who  shall  pursue  a  course  of  study 
preparatory  to  becoming  preachers, 
and  erentiudly  pastors.  Tlus  class  is 
to  be  instructed  only  through  the  Ter- 
nacular.  Eight  persons  have  been 
fixed  upon  by  the  mission  to  form  the 
class,  ah  of  whom  have  been  tried  as 
Christians  for  two  or  three  years,  and 
some  of  whom  have  been,  for  sereral 
years,  natiye  assistants.**    They  are 


to  study  three  years,  seven  months 
in  the  year,  and  while  pursuing  their 
studies  at  Ahmednuggur,  are  to  spend 
at  least  every  alternate  Sabbatn  in 
preaching  at  some  ndgfaboring  vil- 
lage. Four  persons  were  reodm  fb 
the  church  at  Ahmednuggur,  October 
80.  But  the  most  important  intelli- 
gence from  this  field,  relates  tobigUy 
fikvorable  decisions  of  geremmentk  of 
which  a  full  account  may  be  found  in 
the  Mimonary  Herald  far  IftrclL 
One  decision  is,  that  the  Christiaafl 
have  the  right  to  take  water  from 
any  of  the  public  fountains  or  iaxSa 
of  the  city.  Mr.  Ballantine  says  of 
this  document :  *'  It  takes  very  strong 
ground.  It  declares  that,  according 
to  the  Hindoo  Shastcrs,  the  casto  of 
the  ruler  is  equal  to  the  highest ;  and 
thus,  at  one  stroke  of  pen,  places  the 
native  Christains,  no  matter  fix>m  what 
caste  they  may  have  come,  at  as  high 
an  elevation  as  the  highest  Brahmin.** 
*'  The  importance  of  the  matter  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Act  that,  hereafter, 
the  Christian  convert  is  to  be  treated 
as  belonging  to  the  very  highest  class, 
and  as  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
which  other  high  classes  eqjoy.*' 
The  other  is  an  order  in  reference  to 
the  admission  of.  pupils  from  low 
castes  into  the  Govemment  sdioolk 
**  In  reply  to  aletter  firom  the nussion 
on  the  subject^  the  Educational  In- 
spector stetes,  that  the  Qownmient 
have  determined  that  pu]^  from  tlM 
lower  castes  may  be  aomitted  into  aU 
schools  entirely  supported  by  jB^^em- 
ment  Where  the  school  is  sup- 
ported in  part  by  the  Stote  and  m 
part  by  popular  subscriptions,  Gov- 
vemment  reserve  to  themsdves  the 
;  right  to  make  the  admission  of  such 
I  children  a  condition  of  their  contri- 
buting, hereafter,  to  the  estoblishment 
of  such  schools.  He  adds,  that  tiie 
Govemment  undoubtedly  dooonaider 
native  Christian  children  as  entitled 
to  the  same  privfl^es  as  the  dbildren 
of  Mohammedans,  and  other  rliiiM 
who  do  not  regard  caste** 

CBTLON.—€ir  Emerson  TennflDtin 
Vu  recent  account  of  Geykm,  glvei 
the  population  at  1,697,975,  exdud- 
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ing  20,500  military  and  strugers.  old,  and  who  was  baptized  four  weeks 
The  white  population  numbers  only  since.  With  eyes  fixed  on  the  speaker, 
4815.  Of  the  native  population,  they  listened  with  breathles  atteotioD 
806,537  are  females  and  887,573  to  Uie  end  of  the  lecture.  It  was  a 
males ;  and  this,  though  polyandry  is  sight  worth  coming  six  thousuid 
widely  practised,  and  has  been  from  oules  to  see." 

the  earliest  times.  F^erly  ihe  cus-  p^^^  of  tbb  Gospbl  at  Cos- 
torn  was  universal.  Women  belong-  ^^^^opul-A  religious  moTement, 
ing  to  the  wealthier  classes  often  hare  ^j^j^  j^  q^^^  E^^j  ^^  j^,  ^ 
three  or  four  husbands,  and  some-  ^^^  has  begun  at  Constantinople, 
times  as  many  as  seven  Yet  the  and  gives  muS  hope  to  the  Christina 
proportion  of  males  and  females  is  This  venerable  old  man  has  declared 
preserved  about  as  nearly  as  m  Euro-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^e  necessity  of 

p«tn  countnes.  In  England  and  ^  regenefation  of  Islamism,  and  he 
Wales  there  was  (1831)  an  excess  of  ^ag  formed  a  hirge  companyof  par- 
2Jper  centof  females;  m  France,  3  ^^^  Without  naminrthe  B^ble 
per  cent  of  males;  m  Ceylon,  5  per  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  y^^  knowledge,  he 
cent  of  males.  ^^  ^^^y^^  jjjg  disciples  from  it  the 

TuRKBT.— The  Turks  givino  Ear  most  essential  principles,  and  that 
TO  TBI  Gospel.— A  correspondent  of  ^^^^ich  is  the  foundation  of  it--the  m- 
The  Independent,  writing  from  Con-  carnation  of  Jesus  Chnst  He  Ims 
■ttotinople,  February  13th,  gives  a  ^"S^*  ^^^m  in  the  words  of  the 
cheering  picture  of  the  progress  of  Scriptures,  for  his  pupils^  without 
the  Gospel  among  the  Turks.  The  having  read  the  New  Testament, 
Protestants  are  now  constituted  a  dis-  nevertheless  repeat  passages  from  it 
tinct  sect,  by  or^er  of  the  Sultan.  By  word  for  word.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  act,  they  have  all  the  civil  rights  ^^  year  this  man  was  suspected  by 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks,  Ar-  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  banished 
menians,  or  any  other  Christian  sect ;  *<>  Broussa.  His  pupUs  were  pun- 
so  that,  if  a  person  from  any  of  the  is^ed  by  the  pohce  without  being  ac- 
nominal  Christian  sects  now  becomes  cused  of  any  infraction  of  the  law. 
a  true  follower  of  Christ,  he  loses  no  Although  deprived  of  their  professor, 
ciTil  rights  thereby,  but  simply  leaves  they  meet  together  for  edification,  and 
one  sect  and  joins  another,  having  l^^e  invited  the  Turkish  missionary, 
equal  rights  in  each.  In  describing  Selim  Eflfendi,  to  assist  at  their  re- 
ft missionary  service  conducted  by  unions.  A  spirit  of  prayer  reigns  at 
Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler,  he  says :  *'  It  was  these  meetings.  The  assistants  read 
my  privilege  to  be  present,  and  though  the  Bible  with  avidity,  and  are  indela- 
ft  stormy  evening,  ten  native  born  tigable  m  their  questions  touching 
Turks,  or  rather  Mohammedans  (two  salvation.  Omer  Eflfendi,  who  is  not 
being  Persians)  were  present  Of  this  dosely  confined  at  Broussa,  has  en- 
ten,  one  was  a  colonel  in  the  Turkish  tered  into  communication  with  the 
army,  and  whose  sister  is  wife  of  the  Armenian  pastors,  and  has  testified  to 
Shah  of  Persia.     One  was  a  Persian   them  the  joy  he  felt  at  learning  that 


Sheik  of  great  wealth  and  influence 
in  his  own  country.  One  was  an 
officer  in  the  royal  palace,  a  member 
of  the  Sultanas  household.  One  was 
a  nephew  of  a  Pasha,  who  had  been 
disowned  and  cast  off  by  his  relatives 
because  he  had  become  a  Christian. 
And  one  was,  -a  few  months  ago,  an 
Iman  (priest)  in  one  of , the  mosques 
of  the  city,  an  old  man,  serenty  years 


his  old  pupils  read  the  New  Testa- 
ment At  the  present  time  attempts 
are  being  made  to  recall  him  firom 
exile ;  but,  on  the  other  hand^  new 
accusations  and  persecutions  are  put 
forth  against  him  and  his  pupils. 
May  God  bless  the  movement,  the  first 
of  the  kind  in  the  history  of  Islam- 
ism!— Archives  du  Chrittianitme. 

A  Large  Sabbath-Scbool. — Oii» 
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of  th«  largest  Sabbath-schools  in  the 
n^orld  is  now  to  be  found  at  Aintab, 
which  ha84>een  occupied  as  a  mission- 
station  of  the  American  Board  about 
12  years.  The  school,  connected  with 
the  Protestant  church  there,  was  re- 
organized in  December,  1858,  and  in 
October,  1859,  Mr.  Coffing,  one  of  the 
missionaries  wrote :  **  Since  the  first 
of  February  last  the  ayerage  attend- 
ance has  been  more  than  nine  hun- 
dred, and  on  not  a  few  Sabbaths,  more 
than  one  thousand  have  been  present, 
participating  in  the  lessons !" 

NoBTBBRN  Armenians. — Mr.Schauf 
fler  still  reports  many  cases  of  inter- 
est among  Mohammedans.  In  an- 
other letter,  he  speaks  of  the  late  con- 
spiracy as  having  been  brought  about 
by  **  the  multitudes  of  literary  idlers, 
in  the  shape  of  professors,  lecturers, 
students,  and  other  loafers,"  connected 
with  the  mosques  and  dervish  estab- 
lishments. He  states  that  Govern- 
ment is  taking  efiBcient  measures  to 
reduce  the  power  of  these  establish- 
ments. 

Bulgaria. — ^We  continue  to  receive 
very  significant  information  from  our 
brethren  in  Bulgaria,  showing  that 
the  same  religious  process  is  going  on 
among  the  Bulgarians  in  Turkey, 
north  of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  as  has 
been  going  on  in  Turkey,  among  the 
Armenians  in  Asia,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
through  the  missions  of  the  American 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  We  have  undoubted  in- 
formation that  there  are  the  same 
signs  of  promise  among  the  Bul- 
garians south  of  the  Balkan  Moun- 
tains, in  the  vicinity  of  Adrianople 
and  Phillipopolis,  two  cities  occupied 
by  the  American  Board.  The  signs 
of  promise  among  the  Bulgarians  in 
European  Turkey  are  very  cheering, 
and  the  influence  qf  Protestantism 
heretofore,  by  their  intercourse  with 
Hungary  and  other  parts  of  Europe, 
is  a  material  element  in  our  mission- 
ary prospects  among  the  Bulgarians. 
Their  antipathy  to  Uie  Qreek  service 
and  ecdesaastictl  dominion  i^  increaa- 


ing,  and  they  begin  to  understand 
the  privileges  and  liberty  of  Protest- 
antism when  they  hear  our  mission- 
aries breaching  the  Gospel  to  them 
in  their  own  language ;  and  they  ad- 
mire and  feel  the  power  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  of  the  forms  of 
Protestant  worship. — Adv,  and  Jour. 

Effect  of  Gospel  Teaching.  —  A 
committee  of  ten  influential  young 
Bulgarians,  who  have  listened  to  the 
Gospel  as  it  has  been  preached  by  the 
Methodist  missionaries  connected  with 
the  new  Ynission  among  that  people, 
recently  visited  the  Archbishop  to  re- 
monstrate with  him  upon  his  licen- 
tious and  disgraceful  life,  by  which, 
they  mildly  but  firmly  informed  him, 
the  whole  community  felt  aggrieved 
and  humiliated.  Such  was  their  cha- 
racter and  standing,  that  he  did  not 
dare  to  drive  them  away,  and  in  reply 
could  only  accuse  them  of  having  fre- 
quently visited  the  American  mission- 
aries. This  they  frankly  admitted, 
stating  that  they  intended  to  do  so,  as  , 
they  had  received  such  counsels  and 
instruction  from  them  as  they  had  a 
right  to  expect  from  him,  and  that  for 
thei  first  time  they  had  heard  the 
Gospel  in  its  simplicity  and  purity. 

Stria. — A  letter  from  Mr.  Benton, 
dated  December  6,  mentions  a  visit 
of  Hon.  James  Williams,  United 
States  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
to  Syria.  Mr.  Benton  says  this  visit 
led  to  a  pleasant  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  growing  out  of  his  expulsion 
from  Zahleh,  and  adds :  '*  Indeed,  all 
the  entanglements  of  every  case,  at 
Jaffa,  Damascus,  and  Zahleh,  seemed 
to  disappear  at  his  presence,  and  the 
impression  of  his  visit  is  peace  every 
where." 

Nestorian  Mission. — The  Mimon-  - 
ary  Herald^  for  April,  contains  a  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Cochran,  who  succeeded 
the  lamented  Stoddart  in  the  charge 
of  the  seminary  for  young  men  at 
Oroomiah,  giving  an  account  of  a 
general  meeting  of  the  alumni.  Per- 
sonally or  by  proxy  the  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates  (62;  were  represent- 
ed.   Various  sukgeets  of  iiit«r«Bt  wer« 
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^Bflcu&«ied.  Of  these  62  ^^radimtes,  56 1  the  coolie  trade,  and  ibie  mmginsrj 
sre  now  members  of  the  church,  work  of  kidnapping;  with  the  Chrift^ 
Two  or  three  of  the  remaining  six  dan  religion.  Here  in  Shanghai,  a 
are  also  indulging  hopes.  Forty  of  |  number  of  placards  haye  been  posted 
^tke  whole  number  are  laboring  as  I  up  denouncing  the  religion  of  Jesus, 
preachers  in  their  respective  vil- !  exhorting  the  people  not  to  outer  the 
uges,  and  15  others  are  employed  { church,  and  calling  upon  those  who 
as  teachers  and  preachers  a  portion  \  have  already  entered  to  repent  and 
of  the  year.  They  are  generally  |  leave  ere  it  be  too  late.  Some  of  these 
young  men  of  good  abilities,  hay- '  placard^*  are  written  in  a  most  malig- 
mg  been  selected  from  a  large  num-j  nant  style. '^ 

ber  of  candidates,  and  many  of  them  i  Letters  from  missionaries  of  the 
are  distinguished  for  ardent  and  decid- 1  Presbyterian  Board  at  Ningpo,  con- 
ed piety.  Altogether,  they  are  a  group ;  yey  the  pleasing  inteUigence  of  a  con- 
of  young  men  from  whose  instru- ,  tinned  work  of  grace  at  San-poh. 
mentality  and  influence  we  may  ex- '  Three  persons  had  recently  been  re- 
pect  much  for  the  elevation  and  sal-  j  ceived  to  the  church  at  that  place, 
ration  of  this  people.  The  occasion  •  The  natire  Christians  at  this  station 
was  one  long  to  be  remembered  by :  are  represented  as  improTing  in  Chris- 
them,  and  we  cannot  doubt  all  \  tian  grace,  and  it  is  belieTed  that  a 
pressed  the  parting  hand  with  better '  spirit  of  inquiry  is  being  waked  up 
purposes,  and  higher  resolves  for  use- '  in  several  of  the  surrounding  villages. 
miness.  The  afternoon  of  the  second ;  The  native  Christians  left  at  Huig- 
day  was  devoted  to  the  examination ;  chow  are  going  forward  with  their 
and  ordination  of  six  of  the  young  [  work.  It  will  not  be  best  lor  any 
men,  as  evangelists  and  pastors  of;  European  resident  to  go  there  until 
Hkeir  respective  flocks.  .  the  pending  difficulties  with  En^and 

...  I  are  settled.     Mr.   Inslee  gives  an  ac- 

Japa5.— The  missionaries  sent  out  count  of  a  most  interesting  case  of 
by  the  Presbyterian  and  Dutch  Re-  conversion,  in  an  officer  of  the  gov- 
formed  Churches  of  this  country,  have  emment,  who  had  for  four  years  been 
frand  no  obstacles  to  establwhin^  secretly  reading  the  Bible,  and  every 
themselves  in  Japan,  so  long  ckised  religious  book  and  tract  he  couW  get 
against  Christian  teachers.  Twotem- ,  big  hands  on,  but  had  been  wanting 
pies  were  cleared  of  their  idols  and  i  jn  courage  to  avow  his  religious  belief 
rented  to  them.     The  mayor  of  Na- .  qq^i  very  recently. 


gaski   visited   the   missionaries,   and 


Ajiot. — ^Mr.  Doty,  of  the  Refansed 


»ked  them  m«ny  quwtwns  »»'o?t;  i)^^^^  BoTd.  write  from  Amor.  Sep- 
S!  W^^M.™!?^?^^  a  copy  of  i  j^^^  20.  1859 :  "  We  «e  8tih^ 
the  New  Tesument  in  Chinese.  ,  ^^^^^  p^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  Lord 

CmNA. — Mr.  John.<i,  of  the  London  '■  is  near,  and  that  hb  merdes  fiul  not 
Missionary  Society,  wrote  from  Shang-  Indeed,  Ivwould  not  dare  to  say  that 
hat,  September  3 :  *^  The  defeat  sus-  there  has  been  any  time,  ibr  six  past 
tained  by  our  forces  at  Pci-ho,  on  the  i  years,  when  there  was  no  evidenoe 
25th  of  June,  has  had  a  most  pemici- 1  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  working  with 
ous  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  people !  the  OospeL  On  the  4th  ultiiiio,  two 
at  large.  They  ima^ne,  now,  that  it  •  men  were  baptized  and  welcomed  to 
would  be  easy  to  drive  us  into  the  sea,  |  church  fellowship,  at  Chioh-be ;  and 
and  that  our  future  stay  hangs  upon  •  last  Sabbath  it  was  our  privilege  to 
their  pood  pleasure.  The  people  who, !  receive  five  more  to  the  company  of 
but  three  months  ago,  were  as  harm- 1  -     ■  - - 


less  as  doves,  and  very  respectful,  are 
now  as  bold  as  lio:*8,  and  often  intol- 
erably impudent  The  worst  feature  in 
the  whole  is,  that  the  people  aaBOciate 


disciples  here.**  '*  But  it  is  not  aD  en- 
couragement we  meet,  free  from  trials. 
Recently  we  have  been  called  to  exer- 
cise discipline  in  the  case  of  two  or 
three  indmdmls,  aiid  all  Ibr  tiho  flame 
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oflence,  a  return  to  the  use  of  tbftt  I 
fearfjl  ecoui^  of  the  poor  Cbineee —  I 
opium."  I 

Afbica.     EccutstAgncAL    Statis-  | 
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dress  of  Bishup  Pafne,  who  has  spent 
twentj-five  yeara  in  Africa,  at  a  re- 
cent missionary  meeting;  in  New-Yorkj 
WE  glean  the  following  facts : 

"  Successfiil  miasionary  efforts  haTf 
been  prosecuted  in  Africa  only  from 
the  begjoniog  of  the  present  century. 
Sierra  Leone  has  20  foreign  mission- 
aries, 30  natJTB  African  clergymen, 
over  100  native  catcchists  and  B6.si?t- 
anta  of  various  grades,  and  700  or  SOP 
communicants.  Four  hundred  miles 
above  are  missions  of  the  English 
Weeleyans  and  Baptists.  Forty  niileii 
down  the  coast  are  the  American 
Presbyterians ;  one  hundred  and  liftj 
miles  further  down  is  Liberia,  extend- 
ing for  six  himdred  miles  along  tht- 
coast,  including  Presbyterian,  Baptist 
and  Episcopal  missiona,  all  but  the 
last  being  colonists.  They  have  900U 
communicants.  The  Episcopal  mis- 
sions were  established  in  1836,  on 
Christmas  day,  by  Dr.  Sav^e,  ami 
thdr  field  covers  800  miles  of  coast 


ind  90  miles  in  the  interior.  There 
ire  4  foreign  missionaries  and  S  female 
iffiiatatits,  6  ordained  African  clergy- 
nen,  8  candidates  for  orders,  SO  cate- 
:hists  of  different  grades,  fl  regularly 
built  churches  with  regular  service 
maintained,  800  to  400  communicants, 
and  preaching  to  oier  100,000.  Ex- 
isive  publications  of  missionary 
irks  tukve  been  made  in  the  native 
tongues.  The  worship,  manufacture 
und  preservatioit  of  ido^  have  greatly 
ilecreaeed.  In  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Palmas,  vast  missionary  labors  have 
resulted  in  wide-spread  and  efficient 
stations.  The  natives  have  been  made 
the  instruments  of  propagating  the 
gospel'  to  a  great  extent— no  less  than 
ano  different  tribes  were  represented 
at  Sierra  Leone.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  Gambia  and  the  Congo  there  are 
numerous  stations,  so  that  in  the  rc- 
pon  of  the  slave-coast  and  gold-coast 
26  dialects  have  been  reduced  to 
ivriting,  100  buildings  erected,  16,i  00 
.school-children  cared  for,  15,0(10  com- 
municants enrolled,  and  the  gospel 
preached  to  from  3,000,000  to  S,00D,- 
DOO  Africans." 

West  Africa. — Letters  from  Mr. 
Busbnell,  of  the  Gaboon  miR,«ion,  are 
of  a  character  to  enlist  the  Bympnthies 
and  prayers  of  the  churches  in  behalf 
of  the  missionaries  so  often  suffering 
frotn  illness,  and  so  tried  by  the  con- 
I  duct  of  the  people  for  whom  they  la- 
'  bor.  He  has  himself  been  seriously 
ill,  and  he  writes :  "  The  field  has  be- 
come  a  French  colony,  and  French 
power  and  influence  are  extending; 
and  with  the  demoralising  influences 
of  what  is  termed  'free  emigration,' 
the  increase  of  trade,  and  consequently 
the  increase  of  intemperance,  the  peo- 
ple are  wasting  away,  and  becoming 
less  accessible  to  Christian  influences. 
Unexpected  hindrances  to  our  ad- 
vance into  the  interior  have  been  met,  ■ 
the  climate  does  not  prove  to  be  as 
salubrious  as  we  had  expected,  and 
our  Ruccess  in  visible  results,  has  not 
'been  particularly  encouraging.  But 
I  aside  from  the  insalubt'ious  nature  of 
I  the  climate,  the  greatest  dii:couTsge- 
ment  we  meet  is  from  the  fickleness  of 
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natire  character  and  the  lack  of  st*' 
bllitf  in  tliose  who  profess  to  be 
Christians.  Recently  we  have  had  ■ 
moiit  painful  case  ofapostasy.  Ttiere 
seems  not  to  bo  moral  stamina  enough 
in  most  native  converts  to  withstand 
the  temptations  and  adverse  influences 
to  which  thcj  are  exposed,  when  with- 
drawn from  the  direct  influence  of  tlie 
missionaries." 

Os  the  Western  coast  of  Africa 
missions  are  now  established  oil  along 
fh)m  Senegal  to  Gabooo,  and  over  100 
Christian  churches  are  organized,  into 
which  more  than  16,000  hopeful  con- 
verts have  l>een  gathered.  No  less 
than  10,000  native  foath  are  now  re- 
ceiving an  education  in  the  schools 
connected  with  these  missions ;  and 
more  than  20  different  dialects  have 
been  studied  out  and  reduced  to  writ- 

Africa  as  a  Missiohahv  Field.  — 
Rev.  J.  T.  Bowen,  missionaTy  of  the 
Southern  Baptist  Board  in  Africa,  says  , 
the  Africans  are  the  most  docile,  ' 
friendly,  heart-winning  people  on  the 
globe.  To  the  missionary  they  are  | 
doubly  iDtcrcstin^L  because  of  the  in- 
tense eagerness  with  which  they  often 
listen  to  tho  gospel.  No  missionary 
has  been  even  ibr  a  ffw  days  in  an  in- 
terior town  without  preaching  to 
deeply  interested  people ;  and  no  one 
has  preached  for  two  or  three  months 
without  gaining  some  converts.  lie 
bafiknown  cases  of  those  who  believed 
under  the  first  sermon,  and  has  met 
with  people  fVom  the  remote  interior 
who  believed  in  Christ  and  renounced 
idolatiy,  from  hearing  missionarici 
oolj  a  Ibw  limes,  nearer  the  coasL 

A  Hkavt  OosTRiBmox.  —  At  a 
meeting  in  behalf  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  in  Abb«okuta, 
a  colK-ction  was  taken,  which  was  a.< 
much  as  nghl  men  could  carry,  each 
calabash,  when  filled,  being  emptied 
on  the  floor  nwr  the  pulpit  The  ctA- 
Ivction  amcuatcd  to  nearly  (.00,  a 
lar;^  portioD  of  it  coanstingofcow- 
twe^  a  tdtid  of  snna  ritd  whkb  tke  [ 


:  natives  pass  as  money,  over  170,000 
of  which  were  contributed. 

Hr.  Hackey.  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  writes  from  Corisco:  "The 
indications  of  the  continued  presence 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  among  the  peopla 
here,  are  in  the  highest  degree  encour- 
aging. There  is  no  abatement  in  the 
interest  manifested  in  divine  things. 
In  the  catechism  class  there  are  now 
about  SO  who  are  candidates  for  bap- 
tism. Among  these  are  several  men 
with  their  wives.  Yesterday,  which 
was  the  Sabbath,  onr  meetings  were 
full,  and  in  the  evening,  crowded 
Uur  Sabbath-school  at  Evangasimba, 
in  tho  aflernoon,  numbered  over  TO 
children  and  adults." 

Hadagascaii.  —  In  spite  of  the  de- 
termined efforts  of  the  Queen  of  Uad- 
agascar  to  exterminate  Christianity 
upon  that  island,  the  churches  cm). 
tinue  to  grow.  Thongh  the  serere 
deerees  against  Christians  are  unre- 
laied,  and  many  believtzs  iu  Christ 
are  suffering  poverty,  imprisonment, 
and  slavery,  it  is  gratifyipg  to  learn 
that  the  sanguinary  law's  have  not 
been  enforced  upon  neje  victims. 
Christian  missionaries  and  foreigners 
are  forbidden  access  to  the  i^od, 
and  communication  with  the  pcr»- 
cuted  Christians  is  aimoet  impo«siUe ; 
but  notvrithsianding  their  long-con- 
tinued  and  still  impending  persecn- 
tiouK,  the  number  of  believers  contin- 
ues to  increase,  and  the  diurches.  liock 
in  the  capital  and  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  are  multiplied. 

PoLTXESiA.  — ^  There  are  over  70OO 
native  Christians  among  the  50,000 
inhabitants  of  the  Lilan^  of  Polyne- 
sia, whose  free-will  offerings  (or  nof- 
•lioDS  in  the  other  islands  Ibr  tbe  last 
year  amounted  to  fJSSS.  Tbcir 
scbools  for  training  tiacbets  and 
erangelista  contained  aboat  100 
students.  Alt  the  native  paslets  an 
su[^nrted  by  tbe  people.  The  wHt 
misionary  in  tbe  Fcqe*  b*  * 
lUy  transli-  *  ■"  — 
Progress    ioto 
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Art.  L— president   WILLARD'S   BODY   OF  DIVINITY.* 

By  Rev.  J.  F.  Stbarns,  D.D.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

"When  Jonathan  Edwards,  the  great  light  of  New  England 
theology,  was  but  four  years  old  and  known  only  within  the 
walls  of  his  father's  house  in  Connecticut, «  prattling  child, 
New  England  was  suddenly  dismayed  by  the  extinction  of 
another  great  light  which  during  a  whole  generation  had 
shone  almost  without  a  rival  in  her  theological  firmament. 
It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  Samuel  Willard,  the  great 


•  "  j1  Oompleie  Body  of  Divinity  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  eoBpoaitary  lectures  on 
ike  Asaembly's  shorter  catechism :  by  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Samxtel  Willard, 
IL  A.,  late  Pastor  of  the  South  Church  in  Boston  and  Yice-President  of  Harvard 
CoUege,  Cambridge,  in  New  England.  Prefaced  hj  the  Pastors  of  the  sam^ 
chnrcli.  Heb.  xiii.  7,  Remember  them  who  have  spoken  to  jou  the  word  of 
God :  whose  &ith  follow  considering  the  end  of  their  conversation.  Heb.  xi.  4^ 
Bj  fiuth  be  obtained  witness  that  he  was  righteous,  Grod  testifjiug  of  his  gifts: 
and  hy  it  he  being  dead  jet  speaketh.  2  Tim.  L  13,  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words  which  thou  hast  heard  of  me  in  faith  and  love  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus* 
Boston,  New  England.  Printed  by  B.  Green  &  S.  Ejieeland  for  B.  Eliot  ft  D» 
Henchman,  and  sold  at  their  shops,    vd.coxxvi." 
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theologian  of  the  more  strictly  Paritan  period  of  oar  history, 
who,  more  than  all  others,  was  instrumental  in  completely  un- 
folding, and  presenting  in  the  most  systematic  torm  the  vieurs 
of  his  own  and  the  preceding  generation,  should  have  paaeed 
off  the  stage  jnst  at  the  time  when  new  issues  were  beginning 
to  be  made  up,  and  a  new  statement  and  defence  of  the  pecu- 
liar doctrines  of  our  faith  on  the  eve  of  being  required  and 
provided  for. 

From  the  beginning  there  had  been,  in  that  part  of  die 
country,  the  most  vigorous  theological  activity.  New  Eng- 
land was  cradled  in  theology.  Not  only  her  leading  divines^ 
her  Cottons,  Hookers,  ]S'ortons,Shepards  and  ilathers,  labored 
with  all  their  great  powers  and  learning  to  elucidate  and  de- 
fend its  principles ;  but  the  body  of  the  people,  the  fiithers  and 
mothers,  the  civilians  and  yeomen  of  the  country  were  ex&t- 
cised  to  an  intense  degree,  in  distinguishing  between  truth  and 
error,  and  guarding  the  sanctity  of  the  one  and  rooting-up  the 
minutest  fibres  of  the  other. 

Samuel  Willard  was  eminently  fitted,  both  by  his  abilitieB 
and  his  position,  to  be  a  successful  champion  of  New  England 
Theology.  Bom  at  Concord,  Jan.  31, 1639-40,  ten  years  after 
the  settlement  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  of  which  hfe 
father.  Major  Simon  Willard — "a  sage  patriot  in  cor  Israd, 
whose  wisdom  assigned  him  a  seat  at  the  council  board  and 
his  military  skill  and  martial  spirit  entitled  him  to  a  chief 
place  in  the  field,"  was  among  the  earliest  settlers,  he  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in  the  class  of  1659  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  four  years  later  settled  in  the  ministry  at 
Groton,  about  thirty  miles  from  Boston,  then  a  frontier  town. 
In  this  retired  spot  he  might  have  remained  comparatively 
unknown  had  not  one  of  those  mysterious  providences,  by 
which  God  often  brings  about  his  wise  designs,  subjected  the 
little  settlement  to  complete  destruction  by  an  Indian  massacre, 
about  thirteen  years  after  he  commenced  his  pastoral  labors. 
*'  His  Lord  did  not  design,"  says  his  eulogist,  "  to  bury  him 
in  obscurity  but  to  place  him  in  a  more  eminent  station  which 
he  was  qualified  for.  Tlie  providence  which  occasioned  his 
removal  was  an  awful  judgment  upon  the  whole  land^  jet  was 
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evidently  a  mercy  in  this  respect  that  it  made  way  for  the 
translation  of  this  bright  star  to  a  more  conspicuous  orb  where 
his  influence  was  more  extensive  and  beneficial.''  He  was 
installed  as  colleague  with  the  Eev.  Thomas  Thatcher,  the  firet 
pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in  Boston,  on  the  10th  of 
April,  1678,  where  he  labored  with  eminent  success  till  his 
decease,  September  12, 1707,  a  period  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

Mr.  Willard  commenced  his  ministry  in  Boston  at  a  time  of 
great  religious  declension.  The  great  worldly  prosperity  of 
tiie  community,  the  mingling  of  politics  with  religion  from  the 
beginning,  and  "the  prostituting  of  the  mysteries  of  our  holy 
religion  to  mere  secular  views  and  advantages,"  are  mentioned 
as  among  its  chief  causes.  Vigorous  measures  were  presently 
after  undertaken  by  the  leading  men  of  the  Church  to  bring 
about  a  reform.  A  synod  was  convened  under  the  authority 
of  the  General  Court  to  discuss  the  questions  :  "  What  are  the 
provoking  evils  of  New  England  ?"  and  "  What*  is  to  be  done 
that  these  evils  may  be  reformed?"  and  the  Churches  were 
solemnly  admonished  to  "  a  return  to  the  ancient  strictness  in 
admitting  persons  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  a  faithful  attention  to 
church  discipline  and  the  observance  by  the  churches  of  sea- 
sons of  special  humiliation  and  prayer  accompanied  with  a 
renewal  of  their  covenant."  "  Very  remarkable  was  the  bless- 
ing of  God  on  the  churches  which  conformed  to  this  ad- 
monition, not  only  by  a  great  advancement  of  holiness  but 
also  by  a  great  addition  of  converts  to  their  holy  fellowship." 
The  additions  to  Mr.  Willard's  church  in  six  months  were 
nearly  as  many,  it  is  said,  as  they  had  been  in  the  two  pre- 
eeeding  years. 

Mr.  Willard  is  described  by  his  junior  colleague  and  succes- 
sor, Rev.  Ebenezer  Pemberton,  as  "  a  great  man,  a  profound 
divine,  a  very  considerable  scholar  and  a  heavenly  Christian 
— a  star  of  the  first  magnitude — an  elder  son  among  many 
brethren."  His  capacities  seemed  to  his  admiring  contempo- 
raries of  so  high  an  order,  as  to  furnish  ^'  an  undeniable  con- 
fbtation  of  the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  souls."  Distinguished 
for  a  "  native  modesty,"  which  his  advancing  years  only  con- 
firmed, "  he  always  affected  that  learning  which  was  least  for 
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-l*:;^viil*  T^i:**:.-^  2-U  tir-.c-t  Tra?  j.r^itrfi.  L»  ■iiii;^*'  «y:  t:;^  ssd 
Llk  :^/:r:x  ci'r^h"'     -EH   z^  tfi*  -missz  :*e!:i.TTri-  ei  K^ni^iit. 

JJ^e-  ir.d  frorsi  tie  C':;ri*-*  of  LI*  vitl  ii-:«  titdp  rT-xiic  mr-Te 

l}i:j;f  f^^  j>eair:*.*'  i-zce].*  ""trciL  ire  Ic'lzL-ess."  *  X:-  zcxib 
Iwtd  a  <I«fj>*rr  €«e!i»«t  ff  tie  f^T'Ttrrj.  :ir*j-:'^er&c  iz-d  Of^itrtTirT  <« 
Lof/ii.'j  fiat  ere.  y;<r  a  eltsLrer  "riew  <:*f  tie  f:;!r-ea5  ■:•:  "eLjc  t*3\*»- 
rjifc>*;j  rfjade  iii  CLrL«t  fcr  iLe  airier  *  rizl-'Krc^^sL-eas  xzfi  sfczrcc- 
fica^iofj-^  ^  His  diM^'.'T-rv.-*  -were  &3  e-al»T»:e.  ftcsi^  aj4 
jodicV^tj*.  «^Tf-eJt  of  the  ]iirj;p  aLd  Lad  EotLiEg  m-eaa  is  lifaD  :* 
ard  ••  his  ry>Trirf.orj  wrnrjOLr  ieisL:  have  }:i€*a  r-r:€y-«ac*d 
l/efr/re  an  a¥5<rUiWy  of  tLe  jrreatest  di^nDe?.*"  •*  Tbe  irucie5^  of 
faith  he  opeiied  and  onfirmed.  the  duties  of  boiiDeas  he 
ex{/la:r;ed  and  enforce^]  with  the  mo6t  p^owerftii  ar^ioests. 
and  with  an  address  tiiite^l  to  melt  the  rocky  hearL*"  He  is 
d<^*criWJ  a%  one  ^*  who  applied  himself  to  wonnded  coiksciesces 
with  great  $^kilK  faithfulness  and  tenderness:**  €»De  who 
"  fjfiarched  their  wonndi?  to  the  bottom,  and  made  apipHcadon 
of  terror  or  comfort  a«  their  slate  called  for  and  as  became  a 
wise,  tender  and  faithful  physician."  His  public  prayers,  it 
is  fcaid,  were  "  always  pertinent,  animated  with  the  spirit  of 
devotion  and  evincing  an  nncommon  compass  of  thoogbt,*' 

An  amusing  anecdote,  illustrative  of  his  power  as  a  pulpit 
orator  is  related  in  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  town  of  Easl- 
hatn  published  in  the  eighth  volume,  first  series,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts'  Historical  Society's  collections,  and  has  been  often 
repeated  of  late.  A  sermon  of  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Mr.  Treat, 
of  Easthami  bad  been  severely  bandied  by  the  '^nice  critica" 
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of  the  Old  South  congregation,  in  whose  pulpit  it  was  delivered? 
as  int  every  way  quite  beneath  the  patience  of  a  Boston 
audience.  Mr.  Willard,  well  aware  that  the  deficiency  of  the 
sermon  was  not  in  its  matter  but  only  in  the  manner  of  deliv- 
ery, borrowed  and  repeated  it  to  the  same  congregation  only 
a  few  weeks  after.  Whereupon,  the  people  were  charmed, 
and  the  same.  "  nice  critics,"  without  discovering  its  identity, 
pronounced  it  excellent,  and  placed  it  in  eulogistic  contrast 
with  the  very  "  contemptible"  performance  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, of  his  less  eloquent  brother.  His  firmness  and  good  judg- 
ment coupled  with  Christian  meekness,  were  signally  evinced 
in  the  contest  with  Sir  Edmund  Andross,  who,  coming  into  the 
colony  with  almost  unlimited  powers  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  1686,  undertook  to  obtrude  Episcopacy  upon  the  Puritan 
congregation  of  the  Old  South,  and  went  so  far  as  to  take  for- 
cible possession  of  its  house  of  worship  for  that  purpose.  Still 
more  was  his  wisdom  manifested,  in  his  prudent  but  decided 
course  during  the  famous  witchcraft  delusion  ;  "  that  dark  and 
mysterious  season  when  we  were  assaulted  from  the  invisible 
world."  Precisely  what  part  he  took  seems  not  clear.  Some 
complained  of  him  afterwards  as  not  sufficiently  strenuous  in 
his  opposition  to  the  fanatical  procedures.  But  the  best  of 
judges  have  commended  not  only  his  prudence  but  his  zeal 
and  courage,  and  his  colleague  speaks  of  him  as  '*  signally 
instrumental  in  discovering  the  cheats  and  delusions  of  Satan 
which  did  threaten  to  stain  our  land  with  blood  and  deluge  it 
with  all  manner  of  woes." 

In  the  year  1701,  Mr.  Willard  was  chosen  to  the  virtual 
Presidency  of  Harvard  College  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  In- 
crease Mather,  who  had  held  that  post  with  eminent  ability 
for  many  years  previous.  His  office  was  styled  a  Vice-Presi- 
dency, because  the  corporation  had  resolved  not  to  dispense 
with  residence  on  the  part  of  its  President,  and  Mr.  Willard 
Would  not  consent  to  leave  his  people  at  Boston.  "  His 
daties,"  says  Mr.  Quincy,  '*  were  not  less  arduous  than  those 
of  his  predecessors  and  his  fulfilment  of  them  equally  punctual, 
laborious  and  successful."  His  colleague  speaks  of  "  laborious 
and  elaborate  commentaries  made  in  the  school  of  the  prophets 
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upon  several  whole  booka  of  the  divine  oracles,^  which  ** 
main  aa  a  lasting  monument  of  hia  skill''  in  this  department  of 
science.  "  Many  circnrastances^''  says  Mr.  Quincy^  **  united 
to  render  Willard,  m  the  state  of  the  religions  and  political 
parties  of  the  time,  far  more  acceptable  than  father.  Both 
possessed  the  confidence  of  the  prevailing  Calvinistic  sect;  &r 
they  were  eqnally  learned  and  soand  in  the  articles  of  fidth  by 
that  ?ect  deemed  fundamental.  But  their  writings  and  de- 
meanor e:xhibited  a  remarkable  contrast.''  WEUard  seems  to 
have  been  in  Mr.  Qnincy's  esteem  the  favorite  of  the  party  of 
progress,  and  if  so,  a  review  of  his  writings  will  give  us  a 
pretty  fair  estimate  of  the  point  to  which  theological  progreas 
had  then  reached  and  the  direction  in  which  it  was  setting. 

lie  was  a  volaminons  writer.  A  list  of  forty-four  books  and 
pamphlets  published  by  him  is  appended  to  his  principal  pub- 
lication, showing  a  considerable  range  of  study  and  refiecdoQ 
in  religions  matters.  But  his  great  work,  to  which  his  chief 
strength  was  directed,  and  by  which  he  is  chiefly  to  be  remem- 
bered by  posterity,  is  his  Body  of  Divinity — a  remarkable 
monument  of  industry  and  learning,  and  a  worthy  record  of 
that  orthodoxy  in  which  Xew  England  was  trained  and  to 
which  she  steadily  adhered,  at  least  daring  the  whole  of  the 
first  century  of  her  history.  It  was  the  first  folio  volnnae  on 
divinity  ever  issued  from  the  press  in  this  country,  and,  :b  its 
editors  have  naively  observed,  had  to  wait  eighteen  years 
after  its  author's  decease  for  the  country  to  grow  large  and 
Htrong  enough  for  so  great  an  undertaking.  The  title  is:  "A 
complete  Body  of  Divinity  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  expository 
lectures  on  the  Assembly's  shorter  Catechism ;  wherein  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  religion  are  unfolded,  their  tmdi 
confirmed,  their  excellence  displayed,  their  usefulness  improved, 
contrary  vices  and  errors  refuted  and  exposed,  objections  an- 
swered, controversies  settled,  cases  of  conscience  resolved  and 
a  great  light  thereby  reflected  on  the  present  age."  How  the 
characteristic  "  modesty"  of  the  author  would  have  regarded 
so  high  sounding  a  title  is  scarcely  an  open  question.  Bat  the 
editors  were  addressing  a  commnnity  with  whom  it  was  recom- 
mendation enough  to  say  of  say  of  any  new  pablication :  **  1& 
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Mr.  Willard's,"  and  the  acquiescence  of  his  contemporaries  and 
posterity  in  such  a  title,  shows  the  high  estimation  in  which 
they  held  the  production. 

The  history  of  this  extensive  work  is  given  in  the  preface. 
Having  gone  through  with  an  explication  of  the  catechism  to 
the  children,  and  in  that  way  "  methodized  the  subject ;"  or, 
as  he  expressed  it  in  his  introduction,  "  having  once  glanc- 
ingly  gone  over  it  for  the  help  of  young  ones  more  especially," 
he  commenced,  in  January,  1687-8,  a  series  of  more  elaborate 
discourses.  They  were  delivered  monthly  on  Tuesday  after- 
noons, and  drew  together  to  hear  them  "  the  most  knowing 
and  judicious  persons  both  from  town  and  college."  After  his 
decease,  a  very  general  and  strong  desire  was  expressed  to  have 
them  in  print ;  and  what  is  remarkable,  that  desire  increased 
rather  than  diminished  through  a  period  of  eighteen  years. 
** Hardly  any  book,"  say  the  editors,  "has  been  more  passion- 
ately wished  for."  A  list  of  between  five  and  six  hundred  sub- 
scribers, including  the  most  eminent  clergymen,  civilians  and 
merchants  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  became  responsible 
for  as  many  as  eighteen  copies,  evinces  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  undertaking  was  welcomed.  The  volume  was  issued 
in  the  year  1726,  one  year  previous  to  the  ordination  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  at  Northampton ;  and  we  notice  with  interest  in 
the  list  of  subscribers  the  name  of  "Timothy  Edwards  of  Wind- 
sor," the  father  of  the  illustrious  President. 

Of  course  w6  cannot  within  the  compass  of  a  single  article, 
do  any  justice  to  a  folio  of  more  than  nine  hundred  double  col- 
umned and  closely  printed  pages,  on  subjects  many  of  which 
are  among  the  most  profound  in  the  compass  of  human 
thought ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state,  as  briefly  as  pos- 
sible, the  position  of  the  author  on  some  of  the  most  prominent 
points,  especially  as  we  may  regard  it,  no  doubt,  as  that  of  his 
contemporaries  and  successors  in  the  ranks  of  orthodoxy,  at 
least  up  to  the  time  when  the  great  Arminian  defection  required 
a  new  discussion  of  many  points,  and  a  restatement  of  others 
not  before  subjected  to  so  rigorous  an  examination. 

The  exposition  commences,  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Catechism,  with  the  chief  end  of  man.     "The.great  thing," 
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of  tiiifc  iii-jTilrT  mar  be  rtjaueed  tc*  rwo  iieaa^  :  ITjiaz  it  Ju^ijtt- 
u/wt^  itud  bow  ixiaT  it  be  ob^aiiied  r" 

Afe  to  lie  £jf»t.  **  it  i&  &  Tr>«T:Tri  zn  jc^pc  T^tf  cz:  ionarm  am- 
vertvntur,  TLe  eiid  hiid  iLe  g<x»d  cff  &  tl^irig  &»  one  Hod  ilie 
Mn^*"  "True  lutppirieas  dc^tii  prc»j»€sr]T  conski  ii.  two  xLings; 
weU-doiLg  suid  weU-beJiig-  Wel]-dc*iii|:  L»eicfxtgs  tc»  mm's  fefi- 
cit  r,  bec&ui^e  Lis  h^ppiDesE  if  in  &rt&iiJrig  Li»  end.  snd  liua  is 
majulr  in  glorifjing  God,  irliicL  is  bj  ei^prtir  or  ireH-doizig.^ 
Iii  aiiC/tLer  place  Le  bate  :  ^  The/lrTTi^iZ  lifi}:tpine£  of  &  ivDonal 
beiug  coDi?i6t£  in  enpr&xj.*'  As  to  the  c-liicf  <5Dd  of  mmxu  the 
tuU^hmxi  makes  two  parts  of  it^  viiL,  to  glonfj  GckL  and  to 
etijov  Lim  for  even  But  th&e,  be  Bars,  are  to  be  taken  sab- 
ordinatelj  not  dLBtribntivelj.  Our  object  now  is  a  -defi- 
nition^ and  ^  strictlj  speaking  tbe  last  end  can  be  bnt  one.*" 
ICan^s  cbief  and  last  end  is  to  glorifj  God  ;  **  ihe  other  is  im- 
mediatelj  subordinate  or  what  is  next  to  tbe  las^L*^  **  It  is 
tnarj's  duty  to  seek  bis  own  good,  wbicb  oonsisis  in  bis  enjoj- 
ing  of  God ;  bnt  be  is  to  do  t^  in  and  for  the  glcvy  of  God, 
and  so  from  tlience  all  bis  seeking  of  it  is  to  take  i&  measures.^ 
Practicallj  bowever  and  in  God's  p^an,  tbe  two  tbings  are 
inseparable.  God  sajs  to  us:  ^Do  jon  take  care  for  my 
honor  and  I  will  secure  3'our  felicity.'' 

Tlie  question  here  comes  up,  ^  Whether  a  man  ongbt  will- 
iugly  to  be  damned,  so  God's  glory  may  be  promoted  by  it?" 
Tlie  reply  is :  ^^  A  willingness  to  be  damned  is  inconsistent 
with  a  true  desire  that  God  may  be  glorified ;  because  it  sepa- 
rateth  those  things  wbicb  God  bath  made  inseparable.**  ^  It 
is,''  sa^'s  be,  ^'  an  ensnaring  trial  that  is  put  upon  tbe  children 
of  God,  when  this  is  offered  as  a  rule  to  prove  their  sincerity 
by.  lie  that  insatiably  desires  to  be  saved  and  yet  resolves 
to  be  saved  in  no  other  way  but  that  wherein  God  may  be  glo- 
rified, certainly  is  the  man  whose  ends  are  rightly  fixed.^ 

The  question,  how  this  happiness  is  to  be  obtained,  is  re- 

'   ferred  to  the  second  question  of  the  Catechism :  "  What  role 

bath  God  given  to  direct  us  bow  we  may  glorify  and  enjoy 

bimt"    Man  was  not  made  or  created  happy.    ''That  he  was 
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strictly  speaking  neither  happy  nor  miserable,  in  his  first  state, 
is  undeniable,  if  we  do  bat  acknowledge  his  happiness  to  con- 
sist in  attaining  bis  chief  end,  and  his  misery  in  losing  it." 
Kor  is  happiness  a  blessing  which  God  was  bound,  irrespective 
of  his  own  engagements,  to  bestow  upon  man  either  with  condi- 
tions or  without  them.  Man  was  created  with  a  capacity  for 
happiness,  and  happiness  was  offered  him  upon  conditions  in  a 
covenant  way.  These  conditions  were  a  "  medium  between  a 
state  of  innocence  and  a  state  of  felicity."  Being  a  free  agent, 
and  so  capable  of  choice,  God  chose  to  deal  with  him  as  such, 
and  man  was  made  at  first  a  probationer  for  happiness.  He 
most  achieve  it  for  himself  under  the  conditions,  and  since  he 
needed  a  rule  to  direct  him,  God  gave  him  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  only  one  at  once  adequate  and  infallible. 

Twenty-six  pages  ai'e  occupied  with  discussing  the  necessity, 
authority,  and  general  contents  of  the  holy  Scriptures,  and 
nearly  sixty  more,  with  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God  ;  all 
which  topics  are  treated  with  the  profoundest  reverence,  and 
a  considerable  degree  of  acuteness  and  learning. 

After  stating  several  methods  of  classifying  the  Divine  at- 
tributes, and  expressing  his  preference  for  that  which  makes 
two  classes,  viz.,  *'  such  as  shine  forth  by  themselves,  consider- 
ing God  as  the  absolute  first  being ;  and  such  as  appear  in  his 
works  of  efficiency  ;"  he  selects  for  the  present  discussion  as 
most  in  harmony  with  the  Catechism,  the  following  three-fold 
classification,  viz,  1.  A  genus  analogically  ascribed  to  him :  He 
is  a  spirit,  f.  Divine  qualities  negatively  expressed,  which  are 
three :  He  is  infinite,  eternal,  and  unchangeable.  3.  Divine 
powers  and  virtues^  which  are  six :  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  The  wisdom  of  God  is  considered 
theoretically  and  practically — scientia  simplicis  intelligenti© 
and  scientia  visionis — God's  perfect  knowledge  of  himself,  and 
the  knowledge  which  appears  in  contriving  and  ordering  all  fu- 
ture things  after  the  best  manner ;  the  latter  answering  to  what 
the  Scripture  calls  "  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God."  His  defini- 
tion of  God's  holiness  is :  "  God  bound  for  himself  and  his  own 
glory  as  his  last  end" — a  feature  in  the  Divine  character  which 
he  insists  upon  with  as  much  explicitness,  if  not  with  as  much 
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abilitj  ftnd  copionsneas  of  ^r^xment,  as  Edwanfe  does  m.  Ui 
treatii»e  on  *^  Gobi's  hal  end  in  Creation-'^  Justice^  he  aa^ 
'^  maj  ?je  considered  either  »  it  is  eaeeiin'al  in  hinu  and  dist  ii 
nofhing  bat  the  rectitnde  of  his  natnre :  or  as  ir  is  reiadire  xb 
the  creature.^  There  is  a  two-fcld  justice  wiiidi  we  attrmofie 
Ui  God  :  ^overexgn  jtwtice,  which  h  nothing  else  bat  his 
lote  liberty  and  anrhority  over  the  works  of  his  Elands,  ami 
lative  jrwdcet  which  i^  exerted  in  his  proceeding  ^caycfSn^  te 
the  r-^d^  con^^tltnted  l>etween  him  and  the  reasonable  creaJtaza. 
Kelative  justice  he  diTi«ies  into  commatati^e  an^i  disfcribachre. 
CommntatiTe  Justice  is  observed  in  dealings  of  traffic  between 
man  and  man,  and  there  is  no  room  for  it  between  &xi  aad 
the  creatnre.  '*  Distribotive  jnstice  con^isG  in  the  rewarding 
or  panishing  persons  according  to  law.  Homan  reacsoa  can 
hare  no  conception  of  it  withoat  a  preconception  of  a  law  on 
which  it  is  boilt^  ^  It  is  tme,  where  absolate  asithorttr  hath 
a  prerogative,  its  administration  most- needs  be  jost,  and 
sovereignty  is  his  absolute  jnstice ;  bnt  we  most 
l>etween  the  attributes  of  Lordship  and  justice :  for  he  intended 
the  display  of  this  as  well  as  that  in  his  tran^ictions  with  his 
creatures."  **  Distributive  justice  is  either  rewarding  ar  re- 
venging." 

The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  discussed  briefly  but  with  dis- 
crimination, in  fonr  pages.  "  It  is,"  he  says,  "  one  of  the  great 
mysteries  of  religion,  and  above  the  comprehension  of  the  hu- 
man understanding.  It  is  merely  an  article  of  faith,  and  we 
must  rest  in  the  discoveries  which  the  Scriptures  give  us  about 
it"  "  In  the  divine  nature  there  are  certain  subsisUnees/^ 
"  The  word  gul^istence  is  used  in  Hebrews  1 :  3,  and  is  trans- 
lated, person.  It  signifies  a  standing  under.  The  essence  of 
God  stands  under  a  diflerent  respect  to  itself."  "  These  sub- 
sistences are  distinguished,  as  a  relation  in  a  being  is  distin- 
guished from  the  being  itself. ^^  His  definition  of  a  person  is: 
"An  individual  subsistence  of  a  rational  being" — taken,  no 
doubt,  from  the  well-known  definition  of  Boethius,  of  which  it 
seems  to  have  been  intended  as  a  translation  :*  "  Substantia  in- 
dividiui  rationalis  natures.'^'*  "  That  tiling  which  is  endowed 
with  reason  and  is  an  individual,  is  a  person.    A  beast  is  an 
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individaal  without  reason.  The  soul  hath  reason^but  is  not  an 
individual."  "  A  divine  person  differs  from  a  created  in  three 
respects.  1.  Every  created  person  hath  a  distinct  essence ;  but 
all  the  divine  persons  have  one  and  the  same  essence.  2.  One 
created  person  hath  not  his  in-being  in  another,  whereas  these 
have.  3.  One  created  person  proceeds  from  another  in  time ; 
but  though  here  be  an  eternal  order,  yet  there  is  no  priority 
of  time  or  nature.  They  were  all  of  them  together  in  the 
same  eternity."  '*  The  essence  and  subsistence  go  together  to 
constitute  a  divine  person."  But  while  the  essence  is  one  and 
common  to  all,  the  persons  are  three.  They  differ  in  their  order 
in  the  divine  nature,  in  their  personal  properties  and  in  their 
manner  of  working.  He  concludes :  "  The  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity shows  us  the  suflBciency  of  God  for  our  happiness,  not  only 
as  we  are  creatures  but  as  we  are  sinners.  As  he  is  God,  all 
those  oceans  of  goodness  are  in  him  that  can  fill  the  most  en- 
larged desires  of  our  souls,  and  make  them  run  over.  As  he  is 
three  persons,  he  is  suitable  to  bring  poor  apostate  man  to  the 
enjoyment  of  communion  with  him,  in  these  unexhaustible 
treasures  of  goodness." 

Thus  far  what  our  author  denominates  the  aU-suffidency  of 
God.  He  next  passes  to  what  he  calls  his  aU-efficiency.  His 
decrees  and  their  execution  in  the  works  of  creation  and  pro- 
vidence, including  the  whole  subject  of  sin  and  redemption, 
come  under  the  latter  division.  ' 

Tlie  Catechism  uses  a  plural  word :  decrees :  but  this  is  pro- 
per only  with  respect  to  the  things  decreed^  which  are  mani- 
fold. As  an  act  of  God,  his  decree  is  one^  and  that  includes 
primarily  his  last  end,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  his 
own  glory ;  and  secondarily  all  the  means  designed  for  its  at- 
tainment, which  are  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  whether  in 
the  natural  world  or  the  spiritual.  It  is  a  favorite  maxim  of 
the  author,  and  one  which  governs  his  whole  theory  on  this 
subject,  that  **t^Aa^  w  last  in  execution  is  first  in  intention.^^ 
The  decree  of  God  is  purely  an  act  of  his  will,  '*  an  act  of 
liberty."  "  If  he  had  done  all  his  works  naturally  or  by  neces- 
sity, a  decree  would  have  been  superfluous."  Yet  it  is  not 
without  a  reason,  '*  there  was  counsel  in  it,"  and  it  had  refer- 
ence in  every  respect,  to  the  wisest  and  best  end.    The  exist- 
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ence  of  sach  a  decree  is  argued,  first  firom  God's  freedom  ia 
action,  which  implies  a  purpose ;  and  secondly  from  his  omni- 
potence, which  implies  power  beyond  his  actual  efficiency. 
Ood  is  omniscient  and  omnipotent ;  but  ^^  he  is  not  omnivokntP 
It  can  be  only  his  decree  which  ^'  makes  a  partition  between 
things  possible ;"  and  by  it,  they  "  pass  frara  possibility  to  fii- 
turition."  His  decree  must  be  eternal,  because  time  and  all 
the  things  of  time  are  contrived  in  it.  It  is  universal,  including 
all  things  and  all  their  actions  and  changes.  '*  It  counts  every 
drop  of  rain,  hail  and  snow  that  shall  fall,  and  every  tbou^t 
that  comes  into  the  mind  of  every  creature.''  ^^  It  extends 
even  to  the  arbitrary  and  contingent  actions  of  reasonable  crea- 
tures." "  It  concerns  the  effecting  of  things ;"  though,  being 
an  immanent  act  and  not  a  transient  one,  it  does  not,  of  itself 
effect  them,  or  make  any  change  in  them.  ^^  It  engageth  God 
in  constancy  to  the  execution  of  all  things  just  as  they  are  dete^ 
mined."  Yet  it  lays  no  forcible  necessity  on  the  creature^ 
but  only  a  certainty  as  to  the  event  Things  shall  be  as  they 
are  determined,  and  yet  the  freedom  of  free  agents  is  **no 
whit  infringed  by  it,  but  ratified,"  because  in  it  God  "  hath 
determined"  that  they  "  shall  act  freely." 

The  execution  of  the  decree  is  properly  a  work  of  efficiency. 
'^  Efiiciency  is  not  an  immanent  act  remaining  in  G^d,  but 
transient,  falling  upon  an  external  subject,  and  leaving  an  im- 
pression, in  a  change,  upon  that."  It  makes  no  change  in  God, 
"  only  adds  a  relation."  The  change  is  in  the  object,  "  which 
by  it  passes  from  not-being  into  being."  God's  efficiency  ex- 
tends to  all  things  that  exist  and  to  ''  all  in  all  things."  ''  He 
drives  the  whole  trade  of  the  world,  being  the  cause  of  all 
other  causes,  and  the  first  mover  of  every  thing  that  moves." 
"  This  is  true  of  the  free  actions  of  the  freest  creatures,"  viz. 
angels  and  men,  who  are  all  '^  causes  by  counsel  of  their  own 
actions."  "  They  have  a  free  will  yet  he  doeth  all  here,  too." 
^'  He  hath  a  hand  too  about  sin,  though  without  sin."  He  uses 
sinful  men  for  his  own  purposes,  while  they  mean  one  thing 
and  he  another. 

Fourteen  pages  are  occupied  with  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  the  angelic  orders,  in  which  we  find  various  learned  dis- 
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quisitioiis  sufficiently  carions ;  and  we-  then  come  to  the  crea- 
tion of  man. 

Of  the  two  parts  of  which  man  is  constitnted,  "  the  soul,"  he 
says,  "  has  the  least  matter  and  the  most  form."  "  It  is  materi- 
ated,  else  it  would  not  stand  separated  without  a  miracle." 
"  Thei'e  is  no  pure  act  or  form  standing  alone,  that  being  a 
property  incommunicable  of  the  First  Being."  It  is  endowed 
with  an  understanding  and  a  will,  and  so  becomes  a  free  agent. 
The  terms  employed  by  our  author  to  designate  a  free  agent 
are  peculiar.  In  his  nomenclature,  such  an  agent  is  a  cause  by 
COUNSEL,  or  a  cause  by  counsel  of  his  own  actions.  God  is  a 
cause  by  counsel.  Angels  are  causes  by  counsel.  Man  also, 
both  before  and  after  the  fall,  is  and  must  be  a  cause  bv  coun- 
sel.  "  He  can  both  propound  to  himself  his  own  end,  and  make 
choice  of  the  means  leading  to  it.  He  can  deliberate  about  it, 
and  take  that  which  likes  himself,  and  leave  that  which  is  not 
grateful  to  him."  None  can  compel  or  hinder  him  in  his 
choice,  whence  it  follows  that  all  human  actions  are  voluntary 
and  deliberate.  This  is  that  '*  natural  liberty"  which  neither 
the  decrees  nor  the  efficiency  of  God  ever  infringe.  It  is  de- 
fined in  another  place  as  **  a  spontaneity,  or  liberty  of  choosing 
or  refusing,  which  supposes  an  understanding  to  direct,  and  a 
will  to  reject  or  elect  accordingly."  This  freedom  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  moral  transactions  with  such  creatures ;  though 
it"  must  always  be  considered  in  the  subordination  of  a  crea- 
ture to  the  concurse  or  cooperation  of  God." 

As  to  the  image  of  God  in  which  man  is  said  to  have  been 
created,  that,  he  says,  was  an  "  adjunct  perfection,"  so  called 
"because  it  was  not  essential  to  the  nature,  but  separate  from 
it,  that  remaining  entire."  It  was  an  imprinted  goodness  or 
rectitude,  "  making  him,  in  his  manner  and  measure,  fit  to  re- 
semble and  able  to  serve  God^"  It  gave  him  no  claim.  It  se- 
cured him  no  happiness.  It  gave  him  simply  the  hc^it  (habi- 
tus) of  original  righteousness  and  holiness,  disposing  him  to 
make  a  right  choice,  and  enabling  him  to  bring  forth  the  acts 
of  true  obedience,  and  so,  under  God's  government,  of  promise, 
to  attain  to  happiness.    For  happiness,  as  we  have  noticed  be- 
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fore,  belongs  not  to  the  head  otcreationy  but  of  special  govern- 
ment. 

We  pass  over  the  doctrine  of  God's  providence,  as  exercised 
towards  his  creatures  generally,  which  occupies  twenty  pages, 
and  come  to  that  special  act  of  his  providence  in  which  he 
lays  the  foundation  for  his  special  government  over  his  human 
creatures. 

\  This  special  government  is  that  whereby  God  "guides  his 
reasonable  creatures  to  an  everlasting  state  of  happiness  or 
misery,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  moral  law."  Its  only 
proper  subject  is  **  the  reasonable  creature :  such  creatures  as 
being  causes  by  counsel,  are  capable  of  choosing  their  own 
actions."  In  the  case  of  man,  all  this  procedure  took  the  form 
of  a  covenant ;  and,  on  this  idea  of  a  covenant,  the  whole  sub- 
sequent course  of  God's  dealing  with  him  is  predicated.  He 
owed  service  to  God  as  he  is  a  creature ;  but  God  owed  him 
nothing  but  what  ho  should  please  freely  to  give  him.  That, 
he  was  pleased  to  promise  him  on  conditions  in  his  covenant 
He  gave  him  a  law,  annexed  promises  and  threatenings,  and 
gave  him  knowledge  of  his  duties  and  liabilities.  This  was 
sufficient "  to  make  a  covenant  between  a  being  absolutely 
supreme  and  a  being  subject  in  all  things."  But,  besides  this, 
Adam  consented  to  the  covenant.  His  very  silence,  by  not  ob- 
jecting to  the  terms,  was  a  consent.  And  Eve's  statement  of 
the  case  to  the  serpent  implies  that  both  she  and  her  husband 
had  consented.  It  was  in  this  way  that  man  was  put  into  a  con- 
dition to  win  happiness.  This  covenant  bound  not  man  alone 
but  God.  By  it  he  pledged  himself  to  tlie  fulfilment  both  of 
the  promise  and  the  threatening.  Before  it  was  a  simple  ques- 
tion of  sovereignty.  Now,  sovereignty  is  limited  so  to  speak  by 
its  own  act,  and  God  can  neither  bestow  th^  reward  nor  remit 
the  penalty,  except  in  harmony  with  legal  principles  and  in  a  ju- 
dicial  way.  The  trees  of  life  and  of  knowledge  were  sacraments 
or  seals  of  this  covenant.  "  The  tree  of  life  was  a  sacrament 
whereby  God  sealed  up  a  constant  life  of  happiness  in  case  of 
his  obedience."  "  The  tree  of  knowledge  was  a  sacrament  to 
confirm  the  threatening  and  witness  to  man  the  certainty  of 
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his  death  in  caae  of  disobedience.  It  was  also  the  special  trial 
of  his  obedience."  The  tree  of  knowledge  had  nothing  in  its 
own  nature  to  make  it  unlawful  for  man  to  use  the  fruit  as  com- 
mon food ;  "  but  God,  to  show  his  sovereignty,  did,  by  a  posi- 
tive law,  lay  a  restraint  upon  man's  liberty,  to  see  if  he  would 
acknowledge  his  Sovereign."  "The  whole  moral  law  Was 
man's  rule,"  but  this  was  made  "  a  special  probation  of  him." 

Among  the  causes  of  the  apostacy  of  man  are  distinguished 
the  blameless  and  the  blameworthy.  Among  the  former  are 
to  be  reckoned  the  decree  and  providence  of  God.  *'  God  did 
certainly  from  all  eternity  foreordain  the  fall  of  man."  "  It 
was  one  of  those  media  by  which  God  would  advance  his 
justice  and  his  grace  in  man."  "  Hence  man's  fall  was  un- 
avoidable in  respect  of  the  decreed  But  "  God's  decree  did  no 
violence  to  man's  free  will.  They  labor  of  a  great  mistake 
who  suppose  that  every  necessity  puts  a  force  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  it."  "  Man  was  a  cause  by  counsel  of  his  own  actions, 
according  to  that  decree ;  and  acts  as  such,  notwithstanding  it, 
nay,  it  determined  that  he  should  so  act."  "  The  greatest  dif- 
ficulty" lies  in  "  Gt)d's  permissive  providence,  which  was  at 
work  about  man's  fall."  "  This  is  not  a  mere  suspension  or  ces- 
sation of  divine  acting,  as  Arminians  and  Jesuits  dream,  but 
hath  an  energy  and  efficacy,"  **and  therefore  we  must  allow  it 
a  causal  influence  into  the  very  action  by  which  man  fell." 
But  "  we  must  distinguish  here  between  cause  of  an  act^  and 
the  cause  of  the  obliquity  of  it."  "The  act  belongs  to  effi- 
ciency, and  can  not  be  without  the  divine  concurse ;  but  the 
sinfulness  is  a  deficiency  moral  in  the  act,  and  therefore  be- 
longs only  to  the  creature."  As  to  the  influences  needed  to 
secure  stability,  God  was  under  no  obligation  to  giv6  them. 
It  was  a  matter  of  simple  sovereignty,  and  Adam  did  not  want 
these  "  till  he  was  willing  to  want  them."  "  He  had  influences 
which  preserved  the  hoihit  of  grace  in  him  till  he  put  it  away." 
Besides,  "his liberty  of  will  had  an  innate  power  of  refusing 
the  temptation  as  well  as  embracing  it.  It  did  not  want  its 
liberty  to  good,  as  it  has  done  since  the  Fall." 

The  question  whether  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  he  answers 
in  the  negative  in  the  most  explicit  and  indignant  manner. 
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"  It  18  blasphemy  to  charge  God  as  the  Author  of  sin."  "  It 
would  be  a  contradiction  to  assert  him  to  be  the  Author  of 
what  is  so  contrary  to  him.  As  well  may  light  be  the  author 
of  darkness  as  the  holy  God  of  this  filthiness."  "  Man  fell  by 
the  abuse  of  his  free  will." 

We  pass  to  the  question,  how  sin  and  its  consequences  were 
disseminated.  Here  two  things  come  under  consideration.  1. 
Our  union  with  the  first  Adam,  2.  Our  communion  with  him 
in  his  transgression. 

Our  union  to  Adam,  says  our  author,  '^  is  necessarily  the  found- 
ation on  which  this  affair  depends."  "This  union  is  the  being 
of  all  mankind  in  Adam,  descending  from  him  lineally,  as 
from  the  first,  by  mediation  of  the  next  parents."  "  The  indi- 
vidual angels  were  all  created  at  once  in  their  natural  perfec- 
tion, and  ther^efore  each  made  his  own  choice,  voluntarily ;  but 
man  was  made  one  at  the  first,  and  to  be  mul^plied  by  pro- 
pagation, and  in  that  one  we  were  all  comprehended  and 
transacted  for."  "The  soul  is  not  traduced  or  derived  from 
the  parents,  but  immediately  created  by  God  himself"  Still, 
"  the  soul  and  body  are  united  by  generation,"  and  hence 
"  natural  generation  is  the  bond  of  our  union  with  Adanu" 
"  Before  wo  had  our  actual  existence,  we  were  virtually"  in 
him ;  and  "  when  we  actually  be,  we  are  actually  in  him." 
We  are  in  him  "  as  the  rose  is  virtually  in  the  bush,"  "  as  every 
branch  that  springs  out  is  in  the  tree."  Hence  it  is,  that  when 
God  made  his  special  covenant  with  man,  he  made  it  with 
Adam,  and  not  for  himself  only,  but  for  the  entire  whole  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  He  was  a  public  person,  and  stood 
rightfully  as  the  representative  of  the  unity. 

Our  communion  with  Adam  "  follows  upon  our  union,  as 
being  the  end  of  it."  It  implies  that  the  entire  race  "  share 
with  him  in  this  transgression  ;  that  they  have  a  participation 
in  that  sin^  But  Adam's  sin  extended  to  none  but  his  poster- 
ity. "  If  all  the  world  had  not  been,  some  way  in  him,  they 
could  not  have  been  made  sinners  hy  him,  and  if  they  had  not 
been  so,"  that  is,  made  sinners  by  him,  "  they  could  not  have 
been  subjected  to  sin ;"  that  is,  to  the  corruption  of  original 
•b,  as  will  appear  presently,  "and  death  on  his  account." 


•. 
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*K"ow  this  communion  appears  in  two  particulars;  1.  The 
mpntation  of  Adam's  transgression  to  them.  2.  A  real  c4m- 
nnnication  of  the  transgression ;"  that  is,  with  respect  to  its 
x>n8equences. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  sin  is  restricted  to  "  that  one 
dngnlar  act  of  Adam's  disobedience."  The  word  signifies 
*  the  setting  of  a  thing  to  one's  score,"  or  as  applied  to  the 
present  case,  the  charging  him  with  it  as  a  breach  of  the  cove- 
oant.  Adam  sinned  and  all  sinned  in  him,  and  so  his  sin  is 
charged  to  their  account.  It  "  was  in  the  first  place  imputed 
to  Adam  himself.  God  laid  it  to  his  particular  charge  as  the 
prime  and  personal  offender."  "But  it  did  not  rest  here."  It 
18  also  that  of  his  posterity  in  the  full  merit  of  it,  as  a  breach 
>f  the  covenant.  Hence  the  same  sin  is  imputed  likewise  to 
them.  Only  that  one  act  was  so  imputed,  because  it  was  only 
a  that  one  act  that  the  conditions  of  the  covenant  in  which, 
18  a  public  person,  he  stood  for  the  whole,  were  broken. 

**  Concerning  the  real  communication,"  the  author  reasons 
hxiB ;  "  as  we  all  sinned  in  Adam,  so  we  all  fell  with  him ;  and 
liis  also  ariseth  from  our  union  with  him."  "The  unhappy 
iiings -which  Adam  communicated  to  his  posterity  are  his 
^It  and  his  punishment." 

**  Guilt  is  a  relation  which  a  person  bears  to  the  law." 
It  ia  "a  court  phrase."  It  implies  that  there  is  a  law,  that 
there  is  a  sanction  put  into  it  in  the  way  of  threatening,  and 
Qiat  the  person  has  in  some  way  fallen  under  that  sanction. 
It  is  not  sin  itself;  it  is  not  the  penalty.  "It  is  something 
which  intervenes  between  the  fault  and  the  recompense."  "  It 
looks  back  to  sin  and  forward  to  punishment."  "  It  is  an  obli- 
gation lying  upon  a  person  to  undergo  a  penalty  for  a  breach 
of  some  law."  And  "it  always  presumes  that  the  punishment" 
to  be  inflicted  "  is  desm'ved.^^  Now  the  guilt  of  Adam's  first 
sin,  besides  attaching  itself  to  him  who  did  the  act  is  "  derived 
from  him  to  his  posterity."  "  We  must  distinguish  here  as  to 
its  derivation  and  its  determination."  "  Guilt  is  always  per- 
sonal." "  It  may  derive  from  one  common  source  and  original, 
but  it  always  determines  in  individuals."  The  guilt  in  ques- 
tion is  derived  from  Adam  through  the  imputation  of  his  first 
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mn,  ^  The  ftq'iiry  of  th»  foITow^  firnm  our  iminn  to  tfe  fiat 
Aiiam,"  •*-  betrar.ije  we  all  haii  oar  in-beine  ia  hint  mat  ^A 
tranwuifed  with  rhe  whole  kind  in  one  heaii'' 

Arfam'*  mn  common icareii  also  to  his  posterrty  A»  pora^ 
m^nc  due  to  itL  •*■  Th»  mnac  aeetiti  t[>[low  upon  tha  dlirnier. 
fr,r  if  arTiflt  be  an  obl'.^arion  to  «a&r  a  penallnr,  t&»  psuLtr 
miwt  nee^fe  be  the  effect  of  the  anreceAmfc  grnlt:"^  ^FtnuA- 
meci%"  he  i^y^  *"  i^  properly  than  evil  wfeirfi  m  iniEctsd  4a  a 
trarwi^rej^iV/ry  n^hteon:*!^.  acconiwir  to  the  merit  rf  &fs  traug- 
jprejwiorw,'^  It  »  ea^nrial  to  it  that  it  be  m^tetL  m  th*  M 
exfi^nt  of  it,  on  the  part  f>f  the  tran^greagor.  The  paarabniffit 
wliicrh  wasi  eommnnieafed  from  Adam  to  hs  postsecfij  inciii^ics 
two  things,  viz.  nn  and  dttalk, 

Sin  »  a  part  of  the  pnnishment  consequent  vpoa  tbe  fint 
tin,  onlj  in  the  ca.^  of  what  \&  called  ori|riiaI  sin.     OnrsKCior 
diAtingniftbeA  carefully  between  ^  the  |rmlt  of  the  firat  sa  ad- 
hering to  n*,"  and  **  original  »n  dwelling  in  usw'*       He  vxr 
finea  the  term  fffi^niH  sin,  f differing  in  that  from  mainr  odhgr 
Calviniatic  writen,  tboogh  agreeing  with  theCatec{Lism.>ls>  the 
cormption  of  nature,  or  what  Edwards  calb  *•  tfte  convpCioo 
of  the  heart  aff  it  remains  a  confirmed  prmctpie^  ai^  *PP^^ 
in  itii  c^7n5^nent  of>eration^^  which,  says  that  emioetit  writer. 
*'  i^  a  duftinci  and  addiiu/nal  gnilt^ — that  is,  dL^tiact  from,  and 
a^lditional  to  the  goilt  of  the  first  sin,  which  is  ours  as  well  as 
Adam^»  by  real  particifration.     "  Original  sin,^  says  our  anthor, 
ifl  *Mhe  defilement  that  hath  cornipted  mans  natm^  wberebj 
be  w  not  only  inclined  bnt  necessitated  to  sin."     "It  was  not 
the  same  individnal  corraption  of  nature,"  which  Adam  expe- 
rienced him«elf,  "  bnt  one  like  it"    ^Adam^s  depravation  was 
pemonal.    Tlie  original  sin  in  one  man  is  not  the  original  sin 
in  another,  thongli  it  be  in  all  respects  of  the  same  nature  or 
kind.''    This  depravation,  as  it  exists  in  ns,  is  properly  to  be 
regarded  as  a  punishment ;  becanse,  in  the  first  place  it  is  a 
very  great  evil,  and  in  the  second,  it  is  fallen  npon  us  for  the 
offence  of  onr  first  parents,  righteously  impnted  to  ns  as  oar 
own.    "  God's  pnnisliing  sin  with  sin  is,**  he  says,  **  very  fre- 
qnent*  and  consistent  with  his  holiness  and  justice."    So  he 
delivers  men  np  to  sin  for  their  own  personal  offences.    And 
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*^  80  he  may  pnnish  men  with  a  sinful  natnre  upon  the  snp- 
poeition  of  a  guilt  preceding,  which  all  have  contracted  in 
Adam."  This  depravation  includes  the  "  utter  loss  of  those 
habits  of  sanctification  infused  into  man's  nature  at  the  first ;" 
**an  utter  impotency  to  that  which  is  truly  good  ;"  "  an  utter 
awerseness  to  that  which  is  spiritually  good,"  "and  a  violent 
propenseness  to  all  which  is  evil."  It  is  truly  sin^  as  well  as 
the  source  of  all  actual  sin ;  it  deserves  all  the  penalties  of 
sin,  it  must  be  repented  of  and  carried  to  the  fountain  of 
Christ's  blood  no  less  than  our  actual  transgressions. 

In  the  whole  discussion  of  this  exceedingly  intricate  and 
mysterious  subject,  we  find  in  our  author  a  remarkable  degree 
of  acuteness,  discrimination  and  exactness  of  statement  The 
whole  scheme,  if  we  rightly  understand  it,  may  be  stated  in 
outline,  in  the  logical  order  of  its  parts  somewhat  as  follows. 
There  is  first :  A  real  in-being  of  the  whole  race  in  the  first 
man  constituting  a  true  union ;  second :  A  covenant  founded 
upon  this  union,  (not  creating  it,)  made  with  its  head,  and  em- 
bracing in  its  conditions  and  engagements  all  who  belong  to  the 
race :  third :  A  breach  of  that  covenant  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
race,  by  a  sin,  which  in  virtue  of  the  union,  truly  belonged, 
and  was  therefore  imputable  to  the  whole,  though  committed 
personally  only  by  the  head;  fourth  :  The  imputation  of  that 
UD  by  the  Divine  covenanting  party,  as  a  true  and  full  breach 
of  tlie  covenant,  first  to  Adam  himself  and  then  to  all  his  de- 
scendants;— an  imputation  not  arbitrary,  but  founded  on  a 
preexisting  reality ;  not  making  his  sin  ours,  but  only  recogniz- 
ing it  as  such  to  the  intent  in  view — a  righteous  imputation,  as 
our  author  denominates  it ;  fifth :  Guilt,  or  liability  to  punish- 
ment, liability  to  evil  infiicted  justly  as  the  reward  of  sin,  and 
that  evil  including  the  full  penalty  due  to  all  sin  in  all!  its 
parts ;  sixth  :  The  actual  infliction  of  that  penalty  in  the  case 
of  all  who  are  not  saved  from  it  by  redemption,  in  tho  two- 
fold form  of  hopeless  depravity  of  nature,  and  hopeless  mise- 
rjj  or  death  temporal  and  eternal.  He  agrees  with  Ed^vards  in 
making  the  real  the  foundation  of  the  legale  though  he  does 
not  discriminate  as  nicely  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  our  real 
participation  in  the  first  sin,  nor  does  he  affirm,  as  Edwards 
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does,  that  the  depravity  of  that  dct  attaches  to  the  posteritjas 
well  as  the  progenitor.  He  agrees  with  Edwards  and  diffius 
from  the  Princeton  divines  in  making  the  first  sin,  in  and  of 
itself,  the  immediate  ground  of  punishment  to  the  fuU  extaU 
of  the  deserts  of  sin,  not  only  to  the  actual,  personal  offender 
but  to  all  the  individual  persons  to  whom  it  belonged  in  virtoe 
of  their  union  with  him.  Indeed  the  correspondence  between 
Edwards  and  Willard  in  several  particulars,  is  worthy  of  notice, 
as  showing  a  much  less  abrupt  deflection  in  the  chain  of  New 
England  theology  in  the  article  in  question,  at  the  time  of 
Edwards,  than  some  persons  have  been  accustomed  to  suppose. 

"We  come  now  to  the  great  subject  of  Eedemption.  For 
want  of  space  we  shall  be  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  a 
few  short  notices  of  the  positions  assumed,  though  the  subject 
occupies,  in  the  volume  before  us,  more  than  three  hundred 
pages.  '*  We  are  here  led  by  the  hand,"  our  author  observes, 
'*  from  the  sorrowful  and  heart-breaking  consideration  of  man's 
inexpressible  infelicity,  by  his  apostacy,  to  the  pleasant  and 
soul-refreshing  contemplation  of  his  anastasy  or  restitution." 

"  The  original  or  leading  cause  of  this  restitution  is  Grod's 
mere  good  pleasure ;" — that  is,  His  sovereignty.  "  K"ot  that 
he  acted  in  it  without  reason."  It  was  not  only  an  act  of  his 
will,  but  **  there  was  in  it  the  counsel  of  his  will."  But  he 
was  free,  that  is,  under  no  obligation  whatsoever.  The  end  of 
it  was  simply  the  promotion  of  his  own  glory. 

The  first  step  in  the  logical  order  is  the  choice  of  the  sub- 
jects of  restitution.  "And  here  we  are  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  those  mysterious  doctrines  of  election  and  reprobation ; 
the  one  of  which  supposeth  the  other."  Predestination  includes 
both.  God  did  not  intend  actually  to  save  all.  Therefore  he 
must  have  made  a  distinction,  determining  whom  he  would 
save  and  whom  he  would  leave.  In  the  salvation  of  the  one 
he  designed  to  glorify  his  mercy,  and  in  the  punishment  of  the 
other  to  glorify  and  display  his  justice,  both  acts  being  means 
for  the  attainment  of  his  last  end. 

Here  our  author  assumes  explicitly  and  emphatically  the 
supralapsarian  position.  "  Predestination,"  he  says, "  doth  not 
consider  the  existence  of  the  creature  by  creation,  as  the  sub- 
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lapsarians  suppose,  because  creation  comes  within  the  compass 
of  the  decree  as  a  medium.  Kor  yet  doth  it  suppose  the  pre- 
vision of  the  corrupt  mass  of  mankind  in  the  apostacj  which 
those  also  plead,  for  then  God  should  have  intended  to  make 
man  before  he  intended  what  to  do  with  him."  The  principle 
which  determines  the  order  of  sequence  in  this  whole  matter 
is  in  the  maxim  already  referred  to :  "  What  is  last  in  the  or- 
der  of  execution  is  first  in  intention,^^  God  from  the  beginning 
"  appointed  all  his  creatures  to  the  end  to  which  they  certainly 
arrive  at  last,"  and  then  appointed  the  means  through  which 
that  end  was  to  be  reached.  Hence,  election  is,  in  the  logical 
order,  before  atonement ;  and  atonement,  though  sufficient  for 
all,  and  laying  a  foundation  for  the  offer  of  salvation  to  all,  is, 
strictly  speaking,  limited  to  the  elect  "Election  is  absolute 
not  hypothetical."  "  It  is  personal  and  definite" — so  is  the  op- 
posite. "  Election  is  no  act  of  mercy,  nor  is  reprobation  an 
act  of  justice."  "  Election  is  no  act  of  rewarding  men's  good- 
ness, nor  reprobation  of  punishing  men's  sinfulness."  "  Elec- 
tion is  not  an  act  of  blessing,  nor  reprobation  of  cursing." 
"  God's  love  was  not  the  cause  of  election,  nor  his  hatred  of 
reprobation.  He  did  not  elect  his  own  people  because  he 
loved  them,  but  he  loved  them  in  electing  them^  "  Reproba- 
tion is  no  cause  of  the  sin  for  which  the  sinner  is  damned.  It 
did  not  take  away  the  liberty  of  the  creature.  He  was  still  a 
cause  by  counsel.  Men  sin  of  choice,  with  as  much  liberty  as 
if  there  was  no  decree.  God  made  no  man  on  purpose  to 
damn  him.  He  made  some  for  the  glory  of  his  justice,  which 
will  triumph  in  their  damnation."  But  "  men  do  not  die  be- 
cause they  ^re  reprobated,  but  because  they  sinned." 

In  respect  to  the  covenant  which  secured  the  salvation  of 
Gbd's  chosen,  our  author  differs  from  the  Catechism.  He  sup- 
poses two  covenants,  which  he  distinguishes  as  the  covenants 
of  Redemption  and  of  Reconciliation,  otherwise  distinguished 
as  the  covenants  of  redemption  and  of  grace.  The  one  was 
made  from  eternity,  the  other  in  time.  '  The  one  was  made/br 
us,  the  other  with  us.  In  the  one  Christ  is  considered  as  a 
Divine  Person,  in  the  other  as  the  God-Man.  In  the  one  he 
becomes  a  Surety,  in  the  other  he  stands  as  Mediator.    The 
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coveDant  called  the  covenant  of  grace  in  the  Catedusm  is,  he 
says,  evidently  the  former,  in  which  the  Persons  of  the  Trinity 
are  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  engagement  is  certainly  to 
bring  all  the  elect  to  eternal  glory. 

The  execution  of  this  covenant  conld  only  be  through  t 
Redeemer,  and  Christ  as  our  Redeemer  undertakes  to  carry  it 
into  effect.  To  be  a  suitable  Redeemer  he  must  be  at  once 
God  and  Man.  Hence  the  necessity  of  the  Incarnation.  Here 
the  author  proposes  to  consider  four  points,  viz. :  "  1.  The 
Person  assuming  our  nature ;  2.  The  nature  which  was  as- 
sumed ;  3.  The  assumption  itself ;  where  we  are  to  observe 
the  distinction  and  union  of  the  two  natures ;  4.  The  commu- 
nion between  them.'^  "Tlie  Person  assuming  our  nature  was  the 
Eternal  God,"  "not  the  Godhead,  or  Divine  essence  absolutely 
considered,'^  but  the  Son  of  God,  as  a  Person,  "  the  second 
Person  of  the  blessed  Trinity."  The  nature  assumed  was  the 
human  ;  "  a  true,  real,  substantial  humanity,"  differing  from 
ours  only  '*  in  the  special  manner  of  its  subsisting."  "  It  was 
a  human  nature  and  Bot  a  human  person  that  the  Son  of  God 
assumed."  "  He  is  himself,"  that  is,  as  he  was  from  eternity, 
"  a  complete  person,  and  hence  receives  no  personal  perfec- 
tions by  the  assumption  of  the  human  nature."  The  humanity 
of  Christ  is  not  a  person  by  itseify  "  not  this  or  that  man,"  but 
"  hath  its  entire  subsistence  in  the  Son  of  God."  Hence,  the 
incarnation  is  not  God's  taking  a  man  into  union  with  himself, 
but  God's  becoming  man  by  assuming  to  himself  a  human  nature, 
consisting,  as  do  all  complete  human  natures,  of  a  ''true  body 
and  a  reasonable  soul."  In  the  unity  of  this  person,  each  na- 
ture remains  unchanged,  and  without  the  least  mixture  or  con- 
fusion. "  The  Godhead  is  not  changed  into  the  Manhood,  nor 
is  the  Manhood  transformed  into  the  Deity."  Nor  are  the  two 
80  combined  as  to  **  form  a  new  being."  The  properties  of  the 
two  are  not  transferred  one  to  another,  and  the  actions  of  the 
two  remain  distinct.  Yet  there  is  a  communion  between  them. 
The  actions  of  both  cooperate  for  the  same  end,  and  are  prop- 
erly ascribed  to  the  same  person,  and  hence  all  Christ's  medi- 
atorial acts  are  properly  said  to  be  "  theandricalP  So  the  pro- 
perties of  each  nature  are  attributed  to  the  whole  Persoii,  and 
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that  whether  the  name  by  which  the  person  is  designated  be 
derived  from  one  nature  or  the  other.  God  is  said  to  have 
parcliased  the  Church  with  hiB  own  hlood. 

In  the  execution  of  his  office  of  Eedeemer,  assumed  in  the 
covenant  of  redemption,  Christ,  having  become  man,  comes 
into  special  relations  to  those  whom  he  has  undertaken  to  re- 
deem. These  relations  are  presented  in  the  Catechism  under 
the  conception  of  a  three-fold  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and  king, 
all  of  which,  however,  says  our  author,  are  included  in  the  single 
office  of  Mediator.  This  office  has  special  relation  to  the  cov- 
enant of  Reconciliation  or  of  Grace.  "The  Mediation  of  Christ 
may  be  reduced,"  he  says,  "  to  three  heads :  Reconciliation, 
Suretyship,  and  Intercession."  "  In  the  first  he  brings  God 
and  man  to  a  treaty ;  in  the  second  he  strikes  up  an  everlasting 
covenant  between  them ;  in  the  third  he  preserves  this  cove- 
nant inviolable."  "  It  is  not  essential  to  a  covenant  that  there 
should  be  a  surety."  But  God  provided  a  surety  in  the  cove- 
nant into  which  he  entered  with  man,  both  because  he  wished 
to  assure  our  confidence  in  him,  on  the  one  hand,  and  obviate 
the  liability  to  failure  arising  out  of  man's  impotence,  on  the 
other.  This  covenant  is  founded  upon  conditions  which  we 
must  perform  ;  and  without  superior  aid  we  are  unable  to  per- 
•  form  them.  Hence  the  nefed  of  a  surety.  There  is  a  surety- 
ship belonging  to  the  covenant  of  Redemption,  In  that  Christ 
becomes  a  surety  "  catachresticajly,  or  by  way  of  exchange," 
"He  takes  our  bonds,  and  gives  his  own  in  their  room,"  and  so 
becomes  himself  the  contracting  party.  But  in  the  covenant 
of  grace  he  becomes  a  surety,  not  for  us,  but  with  u%.  The 
promise  being  made  to  us  upon  conditions,  Christ  is  our  surety 
that  we,  not  A^,  shall  perform  the  conditions,  that  is,  that  we 
shall  repent,  believe,  obey,  and  persevere. 

Passing  on  to  the  three-fold  office  of  prophet,  priest,  and 
king,  we  can  notice  only  what  our  author  says,  under  the  se- 
cond ;  and  that  with  special  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  satie- 
factiony  or,  as  it  is  called,  in  the  modern  nomenclature,  the 
atonement.  The  satisfaction  in  which  Christ  made  reconcilia- 
tion for  us  "  was  given,"  he  says,  "  to  the  justice  of  God ;"  not 
his  sovereign,  but  his  relative,  his  '^  rewarding  and  avenging 
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j;si  I«^r^.'"  "  Tliere  is  a  two-rold  ohedlence  ascribel  zo  Chxisz  in 
the  >>.rirjtnre.  rJ-.'^nurh  the  CdL»^cii:i»ni  rertira  onlv  a)  -me  paixoi 
ir."  ri';*-h  h:^  acri-r,-  ami  hid  pasi-iv-e  --jbeilience  liave  a  parr:  bi 
rl.r:  work  «;f  rei'Ii-mprion.     •'  rir»wev.*r,  rhe  irreatly  (lelebrared 

L-i.-iineMS  f'if   9.(iUi*fj.cj\'->r\  :a   sen   fijrth  in   Clinsra  cnmtiKii  ooe- 

A. 

di^:r.OK  wherein  he  maile  a  iacriuce  f<>r  TJin.'"  The  ^;ieriiict»  ttm 
ina<io  "  ancor'linuf  ^">  *he  !i:iman  narnre,'*  "  for  the  Di-rine  ^it'^rCi 
no?:  .*n!fer."  Bnt.  "^  in  virtue  of  the  hvpostatioal  nnion,  vlia: 
vra.-i  'lone  in  the  human  n'Ztfsr^i  wa^  «'!  ^ne  bv-  the  Divine  P-incn^ 
ar.-l  rhar.  ^^7^  value  to  the  ^acrif  ce."  It:  vm  an  ace  ^:^i  rzer^j 
an-'l  iorfireiiTTM  7  hof.h.  on  Goal's  tart,  to  uarion  dinners  on  d:e 
srror.rj'l  of  janoh  a  ?!aoritice  :  hr.t  the  m^^rcj  aa«i  34>rerei,rit7 
wftr'i  exercirie'!  in  prcrhlKnj  the  snbstitnre.  Paas  3n^>srir3:e 
havincf  been  aocepre<U  ar.d  the  conditions  fainlleti*  Christ,  in 
lii^  intercosftion,  'wherein  he  presents  hia  merits  bef.>re  the  Fa- 
ther a,-»  the  rn*onn«l  of  .-.al nation  f^r  hi;*  people,  ''«L>th  n^jt  pIea-1 
me  rev,  but  ju-.tice."  Tie  has  made  a  fall  satLsfaction  for  his 
peo[»le.  And  •'  thon;rh  we  ourselves  deserve  not  die  beneiit.  ba: 
it  i^  made  over  to  ns  of  mere  :rraoe,  vet,  a*  we  are  in  him  who 
hath  p;irr;ha*ed  it  t%r  ns,  it  i.s  onrs  in  justice"" — jiiiti*^  not  to 
\\A  per-onallj,  hnt  to  n.-^  con^sidered  as  in  him. 

Wh  paftr^  then  to  tliC  n[/i>Uoitioi^  of  redemptiv»n.  In  onier 
to  our  partakinj^  of  riie  benefits  of  what  Christ  has  pnrchased, 
it  IS  rif:r:(r»r.arj  that  it  be  applietl  to  ns  individually,  -'for  me 
whoif;-rorr:es^  fty^A  will  not  nourish  the  b<>l7  except  i:  be  eaten.^ 
TJie  application  in  qriestion  is  made  to  us  bv  the  Holy  Spirit, 
in  tlie  work  denominated  .^]7>/;^w<z^  (^W///*^,  otherwise  calle^l  re- 
generation or  eonver??ion. 

The  re-iult  which  the  Spirit  accomplishes  in  this  work  is  a  true 
nnion  between  tlie  individnal  soul  and  Christ  In  the  case  of 
the  fall,  our  fiarticipation  in  the  conse'inences  of  Adam's  sin, 
waft  grounded  in  our  union  with  Adam.  So  oar  participation 
in  the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  if  we  partake  of  it 
at  all,  must  be  grounded  in  our  union  to  him.  ''The  doctrine 
of  this 'union,"  says  our  autlior,  "  is  very  mysterious,  and  most 
abstruse,  next  to  that  of  the  hypostatical  union  of  the  two 
Datnres  in  the  person  of  Christ."  "  It  is  a  mystical  conjunc- 
tion between  Christ  and  the  believer,  whereby  thiDy  are  brought 
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into  the  nearest  relations  to  each  other."  It  is  spiritual,  "  real, 
and  not  imaginary,  bnt  not  that  which  onr  senses  are  to  be 
admitted  judges  of."  We  must  not  think  that  the  Person  of 
Christ  dwells  in  us  as  it  doth  in  his  own  humanity.  But  it  is 
"  a  union  by  which  our  whole  spiritual  life  is  fountained  in  him 
and  derives  from  him,"  It  is  formed  by  the  Spirit,  and  "  the 
nniting  act  on  our  part  is  faiihy  whereby  we  consent  to,  and 
believe  in,  and  so  embrace  Christ  as  our  own." 

"  The  work  of  the  Spirit  in  this  matter  is  called  effectual  caU- 
inffj  because  it  is  a  voice  of  God  speaking  to  the  soul  of  a  sin- 
ner, inviting  and  alluring  him  to  come  over  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  and  accept  of  him ;  giving  us  to  understand  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  in  the  work  of  application,  treats  with  men  as 
reasonable  creatures,  and  causes  by  counsel,  not  carrying  them 
by  violent  compulsion  but  winning  them  by  arguments." 
"  Effectual  calling,"  he  says,  "  compriseth  in  it  the  whole  work 
of  conversion.  But  divines  usually  restrain  it  to  the  working 
of  saving  faith  in  us,  upon  which  the  afore-mentioned  union 
is  made."  "There  is  something  habitually  wrought  in  the 
man,"  and  "  there  is  something  done  acticalli/^  by  the  man  in 
the  exerting  of  the  powers  so  created  in  him."  The  former 
comes  under  the  head  of  passive  conversion,  the  latter  of  ac- 
tive. '*The  act  of  faith  doth  necessarily  presuppose  the  habit 
of  faith,  or  the  power  of  believing.  The  habit  of  faith  or 
power  of  believing,  is  one  of  the  graces  which  are  wrought  in 
conversion."  "There  is  no  cooperation  of  the  man  with  the 
Spirit  in  the  producing  of  the  habit  of  faith,"  nor  have  means 
"  any  efficiency  in  the  production  of  it,  as  by  moral  suasion." 
But  means  are  used  by  the  Spirit,  "  not  only  to  excite  faith,  in 
the  called,  to  its  operations,  but  also  for  the  begetting  of  faith 
in  the  elect."  "The  whole  body  of  sanctifying  graces  are 
at  once  regenerated  in  passive  conversion."  Yet  "there  is 
an  operation  of  the  man  himself  in  the  acting  of  these  graces." 
The  Spirit  helps  us  to  believe,  to  repent,  to  pray  ;  "  but  it  is 
not  Se  that  believes,  repents,  and  prays,  but  we,^^ 

The  Spirit  operates  in  this  matter,  both  on  the  understand- 
ing and  the  will.  He  enlightens  the  one,  he  renews  the  other. 
About  the  matter  of  the  wiU^  our  author  says :  "  The  Christian 
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world  is  fall  of  unhappy  dispntes,  occasioned  bj  the  eager 
patrons  of  Free  will."  *'  There  are,"  he  says,  "  two  sorts  of 
actions  performed  by  the  will,  elicit  and  imperate.  The  elicit 
acts  of  the  will  are  in  choosing  or  rejecting  the  object  before 
it."  "These  are  performed  inwardly  by  the  will,  and  belong 
to  its  sovereignty  in  the  man,  by  virtue  whereof,  he  is  a  free 
agent."  "  The  imperate  acta  of  the  will  are  those  by  which  it 
puts  its  elections  in  execution,  in  which  it  nexUy  makes  use  of 
the  affections  by  which  it  manages  the  whole  man."  Both 
these  sorts  of  actions  are  requisite  to  actual  believing  on  Christ 
^'  The  act  of  faitli,  which  is  exerted  by  the  soul  in  its  closing 
with  Christ  in  effectual  calling,  consists  both  of  an  absolute 
choice  made  of  Christ,  and  a  going  out  of  the  whole  soul  to 
him  as  the  object  of  trust  and  dependence."  But,  "  there  is  t 
miserable  impotency  in  the  will  of  fallen  man  with  respect  to 
both  these."  '^  The  will  indeed,  remains  a  will,  and  liath  not 
lost  its  natural  power ;  it  cannot  be  foroecU^  "  It  retains  its 
spontaneity."  But  "  there  are  some  things  which  a  man  cannot 
but  choose  and  pursue,  and  others  which  he  cannot  but  refuse 
and  avoid,  and  yet  he  doth  it  with  a  full  freedom  or  spontane- 
ous acting  therein."  This  is  the  case  with  fallen  man  in  re- 
gard to  things  spiritual.  He  cannot  but  choose  evil  and  re- 
fuse good.  Uence  his  will  needs  to  be  renewed.  *'  The  vici- 
ousness  of  its  nature  carries  it  forth  and  holds  it  fast  to  the 
corrupt  inclination  or  bias  that  is  upon  it"  But^the  Spirit  of 
God  in  effectual  calling,  "  puts  into  the  will  an  irrepressible 
spontaneity  to  make  choice  of  Christ."  "There  is  such  an  im- 
pression made  upon  it  as  carries  it  forth  with  the  greatest  free- 
dom." Thereupon,  "the  soul  accepts  of  the  invitation,"  "re- 
ceives and  acquiesces  in  the  testimony  concerning  Christ," 
"embraces  the  promises  of  the  new  covenant,"  "adventures 
itself  on  Christ,  as  a  Saviour,"  "freely  commits  itself  to  him 
for  safety,"  "  and  now  it  takes  up  its  stand  and  rests  here  for- 
ever." 

The  subjects  of  justification,  adoption  and  sanctification, 
benefits  which  the  effectually  called  partake  of  in  this  life, 
are  bandied  with  marked  ability  in  about  forty  pages  of  the 
book.    They  all  belong  to  the  head  of  that  communion  which 
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the  8onl  has  with  Christ  in  virtue  of  its  union  with  him  already 
explained.  And  here,  says  the  author:  'Met  ns  observe  that 
in  a  genetical  method,  the  order  of  things  is  wurily  to  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  avoiding  of  confusion  and  false  princij>le8 
drawn  from  a  mistake"  in  regard  to  it.  "  Thus,  some,  placing 
sanctification  before  justification,  have  inferred  our  works  to 
have  a  causal  influence  into  our  justification,  which  is  a  perni- 
cious error."  "  Effectual  calh'ng  must  needs  go  before  all  these 
benefits ;  for  though  that  also  be  a  benefit  and  fruit  of  the 
covenant  of  Redemption,  yet  it  is  that,  also,  which  brings  us  into 
the  covenant  of  grace."  ^'  By  justification,"  he  says,  "  we  un- 
derstand an  authoritative  pronouncing  a  person  to  be  righteous 
on  a  fair  trial."  "  Justification  is  of  the  person.  It  is  the  man 
that  is  justified."  It  "  makes  a  change  in  the  man's  state,  not 
in  his  nature."  "  The  fountain  from  which  it  proceeds  is  the 
free  grace  of  God."  It  removes  the  threatening.  It  gives  a 
title  also  to  the  reward  of  the  covenant.  God  never  pardons 
sin  in  any  other  way  than  that  of  justification.  And  that  supposes 
that  the  law  is  satisfied.  "  God  hath  respect  in  it  to  a  right- 
eousness that  answers  the  law  according  to  which  the  judg- 
ment passes" — answers  it  not  negatively  alone  but  positively, 
repairing  the  breach  which  has  brought  upon  us  the  curse,  and 
fulfilling  the  requirement  which  was  the  condition  of  Bless- 
edness. This  doctrine  of  a  two-fold  fulfilment  of  the  law  on 
our  account,  by  the  Saviour,  in  order  to  complete  justification, 
is  essential  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  our  author's  whole 
system,  that  the  dealings  of  God  with  man  are  all  founded  on 
his  covenant,  wherein  Happiness  or  Blessedness  is  promised  as 
a  reward  of  obedience  on  the  one  hand,  and  eternal  misery 
threatened  as  the  penalty  of  the  opposite.  God  is  bound  by 
his  own  engagements  to  see  that  that  covenant  is  fulfilled  on 
the  part  either  of  man  himself  or  of  the  substitute.  The  satis- 
faction of  Christ's  death  takes  off  the  penalty,  but  leaves  the  sin- 
ner without  claim.  The  righteousness  of  Christ's  life  fulfils  the 
requirements  of  the  law  and  secures  all  the  positive  blessings 
of  his  heavenly  kingdom.  This  two-fold  righteousness  of  Christ 
is  "  imputed"  to  the  believer,  not  arbitrarily,  but  on  the  ground 
of  our  union  with  Christ     "5'd  must  be  ours  if  his  righteous- 
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ness  be  so.  Hence  it  is  He  hirMeJf  that  is  made  nnto  ns  Bight- 
eousness." 

Fifty  pages  are  occupied  with  the  benefits  "  which  do  ©dwr 
accompany  or  flow  from"  the  foregoing,  both  in  this  life  and 
the  future,  assurance,  peace,  joy,  growth  in  grace,  persever 
ance,  the  Christian's  death,  resurrection,  and  eternal  glory. 

We  then  pass  to  the  second  of  the  two  grand  branches  of  tiie 
Catechism,  viz..  Human  Duty,  Nearly  two  hundred  pages  an 
taken  up  with  an  exposition  of  the  moral  law,  as  exhibited  in 
the  ten  commands ;  in  which  our  author  shows  himself  to  be  a 
casuist  of  no  mean  rank.  Then  the  subjects  of  inability  and 
the  degrees  of  sin  are  cursorily  handled ;  and  the  terms  or  con- 
ditions of  salvation,  Faith,  Repentance,  and  the  use  of  means 
— the  Word,  sacraments,  and  prayer,  conclude  the  di6(^n8sion. 

But  all  this  portion  of  the  volume  we  are  compelled  by  the 
length  to  which  this  article  has  already  been  extended,  to  pass 
in  silence.  Enough,  however,  as  we  think,  has  been  presented, 
to  give  some  just,  if  not  adequate,  conception  of  the  character 
of  this  old  Puritan  theology,  and  fnmish  a  land-mark  by  which 
to  estimate  the  progress  which  has  been  made,  or  the  deflec- 
tions and  retrogradations  which  have  taken  place  in  subsequent 
periods.  We  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  dogmatie 
history  of  New  England,  at  any  of  its  marked  periods,  cannot 
well  be  understood  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
old  theology  in  which  the  churches  were  cradled.  Our  ob- 
ject has  been,  not  to  express  our  own  views  under  the  cover  of 
another's  writings,  but  to  let  the  venerable  author  speak  oat 
his  own  with  as  much  fulness  as  possible.  Therefore  we  have 
forborne  for  the  most  part  to  make  comments  ;  and  at  the  risk 
of  being  tedious  to  many,  have  tried  to  fit  together,  as  far  as 
practicable,  his  own  forms  of  expression.  All  must  agree,  we 
tiiink,  in  admiring  the  terseness,  exactness,  and  discrimination 
of  many  of  the  statements,  and,  if  we  have  succeeded  at  all  in 
our  endeavors  to  present  it,  the  logical  consistency  of  the  sys- 
tem taken  as  a  whole. 

The  grand  defect,  as  it  seems  to  qa,  of  this  and  of  most  other 
early  Calvinistic  systems,  is  to  be  found  in  the  almost  exclusive 
manner  in  which  the  theory  is  developed  from  the  divine 
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«de,  that  is,  from  the  position  of  the  Divine  Sovereignty.  The 
Bible  sustains  the  conclusions,  on  that  side,  to  the  fnll  extent, 
perhaps,  of  the  reasoning ;  bat  it  gives  us  also  a  human  side, 
which,  though  recognized  in  the  systems  of  these  writers,  has 
bj  no  means  its  appropriate  prominence.  It  is  so  in  some  de- 
gree with  the  Catechism.  It  is  so,  we  think,  manifestly,  with 
the  author  before  us.  While  he  admits,  fully  and  distinctly, 
the  free  agency  of  man,  and  his  duty  to  obey  God,  and  fulfil, 
by  his  own  acts  of  repentance  and  faith,  the  conditions  of  the 
oovenant,  so  working  out  his  own  salvation,  under  a  sense  of 
his  dependence,  with  fear  and  trembling,  the  truth  on  this  side 
18  so  overlaid  by  the  vastly  larger  development  of  the  sove- 
r^gnty  of  grace,  as  to  sink  it,  to  a  great  degree,  out  of  view, 
and  give'  to  the  system  a  one-sidedness  which  mars  its  beauty 
and  impairs  the  effect  of  the  truth. 

But  the  extreme  to  which  our  modem  divinity  lamentably 
tends,  is  just  the  opposite.  We  want  the  truth  full-orbed  and 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  just  as  the  Bible  has  given  it  And 
in  these  days,  when  free  will  and  responsibility  with  many  are 
made  almost  the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  it  is  well  for  us  to  go 
back  and  hold  converse  with  those  old  masters,  who  knew  so 
well  how  to  picture  God  as  the  first  cause,  and  the  last  end 
of  all  things,  and  clothe  the  system  of  divinity  with  a  truly 
divine  glory  and  majesty.  Their  extreme,  if  extreme  it  must 
be  called,  will  be  far  less  detrimental  to  piety  than  that  whose 
tendency  is  to  make  man  every  thing  and  the  supreme  God 
scarcely  more  than  his  helper. 
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Art.  II.— JANSENISM  AND  THE  JANSENISTS. 
Bj  Rey.  Ltman  WmnNO,  ProTidenoe,  B.  I. 

The  remarkable  story  of  the  Jansenists,  is  a  memorable 
proof  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  have  an   indestmctible 
vitality.    The  history  of  trnth,  no  where  in  this  world  pro- 
bably, shows  a  tenacity  of  life  more  strikingly  than  in  that 
portion  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  chnrch,  which  this  name  jostlj 
covers.     Snch  a  hot  hostility,  such  real  papal  madness,  is 
hardly  seen  in  the  sword-and-brand  history  of  that  church,  as 
against  those  having  that  name,  and  the  doctrines  it  describes. 
They  were  foes  in  her  own  honsehold,  hanging  to  her  bosom, 
and  claiming  shelter  under  her  maternal  benedictions.    Foes 
in  any  honsehold  are  apt  to  be  fierce  in  proportion  as  thej 
are  intimate.    No  family  trouble  has  hurt  the  power,  and  boast 
of  supremacy  and  unity,  of  the  mother  of  abominations  more 
than  this.    Tlie  only  example  of  successful  and  persistent  re* 
sistance  to  her  terrible  hand,  is  here  ;  for  all  her  force  in  con- 
ing, and  in  shedding  of  blood,  has  failed  to  quench  this  poor 
candle  that  burns  yet,  without  consuming.     When  authority 
oellowed,  and  shook  its  dreadful  horns ;  a  quiet  or  dexterous 
resistance  dodged  or  eluded  the  stroke.    The  walls  of  Port 
Koyal-des-Champs,  were  pulled  down,  indeed,  and  not  one 
stone  left  on  another;  but  thongli  the  place  of  its  cradid,  and 
where  its  stoutest  armor  was  forged  and  hung,  was  known  no 
more,  tlie  vital  doctrine  still  clove  to  the  church  as  tenaciously 
as  ever.    The  papacy  had  never  such  a  pestilent  off^tpring. 
Its  old,  fiery,  flaming  sword,  and  its  poisons  of  sharper  force 
than  that  of  the  asps ;  yea,  even  the  diabolical  assiduity  of 
churchly  hate,  Jesuitism,  all  got  tired  long  ago  of  trying  to 
purge  this  (to  her)  poison  of  Gospel  truth  out  of  the  veins  of 
the  church.     Mr.  Clowden,  an  English  papist  of  note,  laments 
this  "tenacious   uniformity   in  strong  error,  *  *  through  a 
course  of  two  centarieay      Ee  helps  us  also  to  the  view  of 
Jansenism  in  his  church,  or  its  '*  prominent  feature,"  which  he 
styles,  "  contemptuous  hostility  to  the  Council  of  Trent."    He 
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compares  them  to  a  ''generation  of  vipers."  "  I  tremble  and 
shudder  at  the  savages,  while  I  see  that  terrible  disorder  mak- 
ing amongst  some  of  the  catholic  flocks  within  the  dominions 
of  his  majesty,"  and  piteously  he  cries:  "  Would  to  God  the 
remedy  w.ere  as  obvious  as  the  disease  is  evident."  Alas! 
Rome  at  a  loss  for  a  remedy  against  a  truth  of  God  working 
wholly  within  her  own  pale.    That  is  a  dilemma  of  mark! 

Very  numerous  are  the  like  cries  of  anguish,  popish  writers 
have  uttered  as  to  these  doctrines,  and  yet  it  lives  and  works 
until  now. 

And  what  is  Jansenism  ?  What  was  the  vital  force  of  the 
Jansenists  ?  The  briefest  answer  would  be,  It  is  an  embodiment 
of  the  remnant  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  which  Komanism,  in 
its  day  of  prime  had  failed  to  exterminate  from  the  popular  faith. 
The  great  doctrines  of  a  fallen  nature  and  of  Divine  grace,  as  a 
means  of  salvation,  were  the  main  components  of  their — to  the 
papacy — fearful  strength.  Its  organic  history  begins  in  the  reac- 
tion upon  the  tyranny  in  faith  and  in  practice  of  the  Jesuits,  and 
they  were  and  are,  its  unresting  foes.  The  grand  doctrinal 
embodiment  of  it  is  a  book  called  Augustinus^  written  by 
Cornelius  Jansen,  whose  name  has  hence  distinguished  the 
doctrine.  The  book  was  a  compendious  reproduction  of  the 
doctrines  of  grace  taught  by  the  Bp.  of  Hippo.  No  equal 
force  in  church  history  has  left  so  dire  and  mixed  a  story. 
Its  fatal  error  was,  tryiig  to  make  the  doctrines  of  grace  a 
way  of  salvation,  and  staying  in  the  papal  church  at  the  same 
time.  Records  and  traditions  throng  the  path  they  travelled, 
but  very  little,  clear,  distinct,  and  continuous  account  can  be 
made  of  them.  Naturally  thus — trying  to  keep  up  a  life  in 
Christ,  and  with  that  body  of  death,  the  papacy.  They  were 
like  a  set  of  men  trying  to  turn  tombs  and  charnel  houses  into 
abodes  for  the  living.  Of  course,  the  doors  of  tombs  are  kept 
shut. 

A  fine  volume  was  presented  to  the  world  about  two  years 
ago  by  Rev.  J,  M.  Neale,  M.A.,  from  the  Oxford  press,  the 
title  of  which  significantly  shows  this  uncertain  character  of 
Jansenism.  "  A  History  of  the  so-called  Jansenist  Church  of 
Holland ;  with  a  sketch  of  its  Earlier  Annals."    It  is  the  work 
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of  an  affectionate,  cariona,  and  medieTal  kind  of  mazL  ;  not  vwr 
ineth«>lical  or  firm  in  iia  historic  grasp ;  bat  it  is  really  the 
fallest  as  well  as  newest  history  of  this  schccdUd  clmrckr  we 
can  hear  of.  Xo  complete  accoont  has  &>r  a  long  time  been 
attempted.  The  ma^irazinea^  aa  we  are  now  <ioing*  have  occa- 
aionally  reported  to  the  world  about  them,  in  articles  of  v*- 
rions  temper  and  purpose ;  though  mifriendly  pens^  we  are 
sorry  to  aay,  have  been  too  numerous.  As  it  is  a  church  in  a 
church,  and  90  withont  cree<i^  distinctive  head,  or  any  great 
indivirlaality  of  doctrine,  that  which  has  been  done  tor  thon, 
is  about  all  that  caD  be.  But  fragmentary  and  indistinct  as 
has  been  their  career,  they  deserve  to  be  kept  in  firiendly  re- 
membrance by  the  people  of  G«>d.  They  so  emphatically 
prove  the  diviru  vitaliUj  of  the  Gospel ;  the  leaven,  thoogk 
hid  in  many  measures  of  meal,  still  working,  that  we  shoold 
devoutly  remember  them.  Mr.  Xeale  gives  a  setting  of  par^ 
tial  romance  to  the  beginning  of  this  name. 

Thns  he  begins :  "  On  a  winters  evening  of  the  year  li530, 
two  personages,  both  learned,  both  zealous.  b«>Lh  reformen, 
were  seated  in  a  student's  room  in  Paris,  and  discnseing  the 
state  of  the  church.  The  one  tall,  stem,  pale,  har^h,  com- 
manding, looked  every  inch  an  ascetic ;  the  other,  words,  cyea^ 
manner,  impregnated  with  love,  the  true  missionary  to  a  mis- 
erable people,  TliC  name  of  the  former  was  Jean  da  Verger 
de  Ilauranne,  Abbot  of  S.  Cvran ;  that  of  the  latter  Vincent 
de  Paul.  With  him,  though  a  wonderful  spiritual  hero,  we  may 
not  tarry  long.  xV  priest  in  station,  yet  guiding  the  '*'  holiest 
bishops  of  his  time."  A  man  of  marvellous  versatility — a  com- 
panion of  pca<?ant  and  noble,  a  court-favorite  and  saint,  a  Ca- 
tholic yet  loved  by  heretics.  He  had  tasted  the  bitterness  of 
slavery  in  Morocco,  and  it  turned  his  whole  heart  to  an  im- 
pulse of  love.  The  "  Sisters  of  Charity,"  that  merciful  smile 
on  the  grim  visage  of  popery,  is  set  down  to  his  account  His 
heroism  in  mercy  led  him  into  many  realms  of  human  misery, 
part  of  which  popery  had  created ;  and  from  them  all  he  won 
laurels  of  pious  fame,  by  the  succor  and  reliefe  he  got  for 
them ;  and  the  account  of  him  ends  with,  "  Such  was  the  great 
aaint  of  the  seventeenth  century."   But  an  intense  reform  force 
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plainly  moved  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  no  doubt  animated  his 
freat  coadjutor  S.  Cyran  in  his  less  glittering,  but  far  more 
iffective  career.  The  Ultramontanes  style  him  "  the  heresi- 
iTch  of  Jansenism,"  a  name  his  great  ally,  Cornelius  Jansen, 
leservedly  made  distinctive  of  their  grand  work. 

Jansen  was  born  near  Leerdam,  Holland,  in  1585,  and  educat- 
ed at  Utrecht  and  Louvain.  In  the  latter  place,  he  met  Jean 
la  Verger,  and  they  grew  by  years  of  intimacy  into  partners 
n  the  noble  work  we  are  to  give  account  of. 

After  travel  and  varied  study,  he  returned  to  Louvain  ;  be- 
»mc  principal  of  one  of  the  colleges,  then  professor  of  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  finally  bishop  of  Tpres,  in  which  office  he  died 
)f  the  plague  in  1636.  Hauranne  rose  to  tlie  abbacy  of  S. 
Pyran,  by  which  name  ho  is  chiefly  known  in  history, 
rhrough  the  Arnauld  family  he  was  introduced  to  the  Abbey 
>f  Port  Royal,  and  that  convent  became  in  time  the  seat  of 
ihe  reformatory  power. 

Jansen  and  S.  Cyran  made  a  covenant  together.  They  con- 
jecrated  their  talents  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Jesuits,  first  as  to 
the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  and  next  as  to  the  Discipline  of  the 
i^hnrch.  S.  Cyran  was  to  undertake  the  question  of  discipline, 
smd  Jansen  that  of  the  doctrine  of  grace. 

Peirus  Aurelivs  was  the  title  of  S.  Cyran's  great '  assault 
apon  the  Jesuits'  discipline.  It  at  once  was  the  "  grand  object 
Df  attack  to  the  whole  company."  But  the  French  clergy 
printed  it  at  tlieir  own  expense  and  presented  a  copy  to  every 
bishop  and  chapter  in  the  kingdom.  The  Jesuit  rage  at  the 
Aurdius  was  soon  divided  by  a  more  radical  trouble  which 
bad  been  for  some  time  getting  form  and  force.  Thomas  d 
Kempis,  and  his  companions,  Ruysbroek,  Groote,  Herph  and 
others  had  been  recalling  to  the  church  the  Augustinian  doc- 
trines of  grace,  and  Baius,  Jansen's  predecessor  in  the  Louvain 
professorship,  charged  the  Jesuits  openly  with  Pelagianism : 
and  they  in  turn  accused  him  of  Calvinism,  and  drew  seventy- 
six  propositions  from  his  works  which  Pius  V.  condemned.  A 
fierce  doctrinal  contest  came  out  of  it.  Molina,  a  Spanish 
Jesuit  professor,  being  thought  the  most  Pelagian,  his  works 
attracted  the  assaults  of  the  Augustinians,  who  through  them 
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tried  to  parry  the  blows  of  the  Jesuits  at  Bains.  Bishops  and 
nniversities,  monks  and  clergy  divided,  until  in  1607  Paul  V. 
censured  the  delated  propositions  from  Molina,  and  a  Boll  was 
prepared  for  their  condemnation.  But  the  Pope,  who  like 
another  ''  wished  to  live,"  dared  not  publish  it  He  said  he 
"reserved  it  till  a  convenient  time."  The  time  has  never 
come. 

A  few  years  after  this,  Jansen  began  his  great  work  the 
Augustinus,  It  is  really  a  compend  of  i^ugustine  on  the 
doctrines  of  grace.  Twenty  years  of  patient  toil  were  spent  on 
it.  The  plague  overtook  him  while  yet  it  was  in  manuscript  It 
was  committed  by  the  dying  man  to  his  chaplain  and  friends.  A 
bookseller  in  Louvain  undertook  its  publication.  While  print- 
ing, a  treacherous  workman  exposed  some  of  the  proof-sheets. 
The  Jesuits  were  aroused.  A  cry  was  sent  to  Rome,  and  a 
protest  to  the  faculty  at  Louvain,  claiming  that  two  Popes  had 
expressly  forbidden  any  publication  upon  the  subject  of  grace. 
Tiie  University  summoned  the  printer ;  bade  him  stop  the 
work  of  printing.  He  complained  of  the  wrong  of  beijig  left 
with  two  thirds  of  such  a  huge  work  on  hb  hands,  and  would 
have  a  formal  hearing.  While  they  were  considering  and 
temporizing,  he  pressed  on  the  printing  by  relays  of  workmen, 
day  and  night ;  and  one  morning  the  town  was  surprised  to 
find  the  Augustmus  offered  for  sale  in  the  several  book-shops. 
Tliis  was  in  1640,  and  a  little  while  after  a  reprint  was  made 
in  Paris. 

Tiiree  volumes  composed  the  work.  In  the  first,  the  author 
sets  forth  the  tenets  of  the  Pelagians  and  of  the  Semi-Pelagians; 
shows  with  great  exactness  in  what  points  their  heresy  con- 
sisted, and  so  the  identity  between  them  and  the  condemned 
Molinists.  In  the  second  volume,  he  proves  (1.)  that  natural 
reason  can  not  judge  in  mysteries  of  grace ;  but  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, Councils  and  Fathers  decide  them.  (2.)  That  the 
Church  owns  S.  Augustine  as  her  Doctor  on  the  subject  of 
grace^  and  hence,  (3.)  All  are  bound  to  follow  what  Holy 
Scripture,  Councils,  S.  Augustine  and  the  Fathers  who  follow 
him  have  taught    He  then  sets  forth  what  S.  Augustine  has 
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rritteD  on  the  matter.  In  the  third  Tolome,  the  cure  of  man, 
lis  restoration  by  grace  to  what  was  lost  by  sin,  is  treated. 
•  "With  great  clearness  and  Bkill"  he  arrays  8.  Angnstine's 
(laments  on  these  points,  and  in  defence  of  absolute  and 
l^tnitons  predestination,  against  the  Pelagians. 

The  Jesuits  had  now  the  two  great  batteries  of  the  new 
icbool  in  the  chnrch  fairly  opened  on  thona.  Their  policy  and 
■heir  theology,  welded  and  intensely  embraced  each  in  the 
ither,  were  endangered.  The  great  continffent  element  in 
tbe  Molinist  theology,  the  sliding  scale,  on  wliich  it  arranged 
the  Divine  Government,  making  every  part  of  it  depend  on 
Wmething  in  addition  to,  or  aside  from  the  Sovereign  Lord  of 
ill,  was  jnst  the  theology  to  blend  with  the  Satanic  deceitful- 
sesB  of  Jesuitic  policy.  Their  diabolical  rnle  —  "the  end 
jnsti&ee  the  means," — was  just  a  coupling  between  a  theology 
oonditioning  God  in  his  entire  government,  and  a  policy  which 
coanted  crime  a  virtue,  when  conditions  they  themselves  had 
arranged  called  for  crime  to  gain  their  ends.  Precisely 
opposite  was  the  Jansenista'  theology  and  policy,  and  so 
Jesnitism — as  pure  Romanism,  found  thom  in  the  two  works 
named,  its  positive  and  essential  foes. 

The  battle  must  of  cofirse  be  to  the  death.  Both  could  not 
exist  ia'the  same  church.    It  was  a  criticxl  juncture. 

The  old  modes  of  delated  propositions  (five  were  made  out), 
reftrence  to  the  Pope,  and  then  boisterous  onrsing  and  con- 
demnation, were  all  gone  through  with,  but  alas  1  the  roar  of 
^e  beast  had  alarmingly  little  terror  to  the  believers  in  the 
old  Angustinian  doctrines.  Urban  VIII,  sent  his  Bull  In 
Sninenti,  against  the  hook,  and  a  host  of  yelping  assailants 
jmned  in  the  outcry.  But  the  doctrines  bad  such  a  hold  on 
tbe  popular  mind  that  the  "  Bull  was  never  legally  published 
ia  France,  and  was  not  accepted  by  the  Sorbonne."  Mr, 
Keale  says ;  "  The  book  produced  an  effect  on  the  whole  his- 
tory of  the  Western  chnrch  for  the  sncceeding  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  which  probably  no  other  volume  ever  occn- 
■ioned." 

The  Jesuits  however  were  implacable.    About  this  time 
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D:>ctor  Antoinc  ArnanW,   known  as  th,*  doctor  of  hia  age,  a 
friend   and  sncce^aor  of  S.  Cjran,  pnblisihed  on  ^Frequent 
C>nirii;inion/^    The  Jesuits  fiercely  aasailed  it,  bat  tlu'ling  to 
p-it  tlie  censure  thev  sought  for  passed  on  i:^  cohered  tbeir 
defeat  bj  a  fre^h  attack  upon  the  Awjiutinus^    On  the  first  of 
Jalj,  1*54D,  Nicolas  Com^^t,  Syndic  of  the  Theol«:)gical  Facaltr, 
laid  Jt*iven  propositions  before  the  Sorb^nne,  amrming  them  to 
be  from  Augimtinusi.    These  were  after  reduced  to  five,  and 
are  fttvled  bv  Xeale.  the  "  Lambeth  Articles  of  the  Komao 
Church.''    The  three  first  were  the  common  Calvinistic  d<»- 
triries  as  to  grace  and  ability;   the   two  last  were  charges 
a;rainst  his  definitions  of  Pelagianism.    By  the  nsnal  blendiog 
of    Jesuitic  craft   and  malifimity,   the  sifirnatures   of   ninetr 
liirfhops  went  to  Rome  with  a  letter  asking  the  Pope  to  tale 
up  the  matter,  and  though  two  archbishops  and  elevea  bishc^ 
protested  to  the  Pope  against  the  underhanded  and  mean  pD- 
cednre,  Innocent  X.  paused  from  his  low  pleasures  long  enough 
to  appoint  five  cardinals  and  thirteen  consultors  to  examine 
the  prop'^;sitions.     A  fierce  debate  ensued.    Thirty-six  congre- 
gations of  the  consultors  were  held,  resulting  in,  nine  for  con- 
demning and  four  for  acquittal,  and  on  31st  May,  1653,  the 
fainoii-i  dogmatic  Constitution  Cum  Occasione  of  Innocent  X 
coridt-rnned   the   five  propositions  as  "  temerarious,   impious, 
bla^^ljhernous  and  heretical."    Tliis  dismayed  the  Jansenists. 
Thev  did  not  look  for  it.     Generally   the   *'  Constitution^  was 
quietly  submitted  to.     But  after  a   little   time  the  question 
ar^;si;  as  to  wliether  the  specified  .propositions  were  actually 
ii)\\\\A  in  the  book  ? — did  Jansen  ever  make  them,  or  were 
they  really  his?     The  question  of  the  Pope's  in&llibility  as  to 
y>/c7,  moved  all  the  church.    Arnauld  was  charged  with  assert- 
mii  they  were  not,  and  by  tireless  machinations  the  Jesuits 
got  him  censured  therefor;  fifteen  days  being  allowed  Lira  to 
sign  his  owrf  condemnation.     His  doctor's  bonnet  was  taken 
away,  and  in  the  next  two  years  more  than  sixty  doctors  were 
expelled  from  the  Sorbonne,  for  refusing  to  sign  what  they 
esteemed   a  most  grossly  unjust  censure.    But  while  these 
troubles  were  on  them,  a  new  arm  of  power  was  growing  for 
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the  Jansenists.  About  the  year  1633,  Le  Maistre,  nephew  of 
Amaald,  a  brilliant  advocate,  and  foremost  yonng  man  of  the 
realm,  suddenly  renounced  the  world  and  devoted  himself  to 
a  religious  life.  He  was  a  convert  of  S.  Cyran.  With  a  few 
friends  he  retired  to  the  then  deserted,  as  after  famed  convent, 
Port-Eoyal-des-Champs.  In  time  the  two  Arhaulds,  Lo 
Maistre's  brother,  Blaise  Pascal,  Nicole  Tillemont,  Hamon 
and  Fontaine  gathered  there.  These  were  leaders.  Many 
others  frequented  the  house,  famed  for  "austerity,  piety  and 
learning." 

While  Amauld's  book  was  on  trial,  the  city  of  Paris  was 
electrified  one  morning  by  the  first  of  the  Provincial  Letters. 
Tlie  author  probably  designed  only  a  temporary  defence  of 
himself  and  his  friends,  but  the  astonishing  excitement  in 
favor  of  the  Port-Royalists  thus  created,  drew  him  to  his 
terrible  exposures  of  the  Jesuits.  His  sharp  satire  and  con.- 
vincing  disclosures  of  their  immoralities,  drawn  from  their 
casuists  and  from  their  own  annals,  startled  the  world.  Pascal 
was  then  in  his  34th  year.  Mr.  j!^eale  says :  '*The  fury  which 
these  immortal  letters  excited  in  the  Universities  is  scarcely  to 
be  described.  The  writer  was  beyond  their  reach,  but  their 
vengeance  might  be  wreaked  on  Port-Royal." 

The  destruction  of  this  home  of  the  Augustinians  was 
determined,  and  an  order  in  Council  was  obtained  to  remove 
every  postulant,  (for  since  1648  it  had  sheltered  a  portion  of 
the  Sisters  under  the  conduct  of  the  M6re  AngcSlique,  sister  of 
Amauld.)  A  sudden  stop  .was  put  to  these  proceedings  by  a 
marvellous  miracle  at  the  Convent.  The  subject  was  a  gij*l  ten 
years  old,  a  niece  of  Pascal ;  the  disease,  an  ulcer  in  the  left 
eye ;  the  means  of  cure,  a  thorn  from  the  crown  of  our  Lord. 
All  Paris  was  moved  at  this.  The  Molinists  were  terrified. 
Cardinal  Mazarin  had  the  miracle  proclaimed,  and  the  miracle 
and  Provincial  Letters  together  kept  the  Jesuits  for  some  time 
at  bay.  But  their  hostility  was  determined  ;  and  in  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  of  the  French  clergy  of  1C57,  a  Formulary  was 
determined  on,  to  be  signed  by  all  candidates  for  honors  in  the 
church.    This  document  condemned  '*  with  heart  and  mouth 
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the  doctrine  of  the  Five  Propositions  of  Cornelias  Jansenini) 
contained  in  his  book  entitled  Augustinus^  etc  Hus  wu 
giving  a  local  grip  to  a  power,  which  was  too  far  off,  while  at 
Eome,  to  be  mach  feared.  It  was  designed  to  cut  off  all  growth 
in  official  power,  bj  shutting  the  Jansenists  and  their  adherents 
from  all  offices  or  stations  in  which  they  could  help  forward 
the  reform. 

This  cunning  malignity  however  outwent  their  courage,  and 
they  did  not  dare  to  promulgate  this  famous  gem  of  Jesuitifln 
until  1661,  four  years  after  its  enactment-. 

But  tokens  of  deadly  spite  came  to  notice  now  and  then. 
Thus,  the  monument  to  Jansen,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Ypres,  was 
broken  down  in  a  December  night ;  and  every  assailable  point 
of  the  sect  received  its  stroke.  Louis  XIY.,  vile  enough  to 
answer  the  use  made  of  him,  was  now  a  partisan  against  the 
Jansenists.  Their  plain  preaching,  and  example  of  piety,  was 
too  sharp  rebuke  for  the  corrupt  king  and  court  to  bear.  Hie 
wily  Jesuits  (1661)  pressed  him  to  enforce  the  signatures  to 
the  Formulary,  with  the  tyranny  he  was  so  well  practised  in. 
'^  The  Bastile  was  crowded  with  Jansenists  ;  seventy-five 
nuns  and  postulants  were  carried  almost  by  force  from  Port- 
Eoyal."  In  February,  1665,  another  Bull  was  issued  demand- 
ing submission  to  the  Formulary,  allowing  no  question 
between  fact  and  right.  The  king  was  the  ready  taskmaster 
to  enforce  this. 

But  four  bishops  made  a  stand,  and  distinguished  in  their 
mandements  the  questions  of  fact  and  right  They  were  emi- 
nently excellent  prelates  in  the  opinions  of  their  time,  and  had 
a  weight  of  sanctity  and  good  report  which  made  conflict  with 
them  hazardous.  The  perfidious  Louis,  skulking  behind  their 
revered,  resolute  refusal,  got  from  the  Pope  two  hriefsj  one 
commanding  the  bishops  peremptorily  to  sign  the  Formulary, 
and  the  other  creating  a  tribunal  of  twelve  bishops  to  judge 
them  without  appeal !  Only  nine  of  the  twelve  were  chosen ; 
two  refused  to  act,  and  the  president  was  more  anxious  to  heal 
than  to  judge  the  dispute.    Death  overtook  the  Pope  in  1667, 
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bat  gave  him  time,  after  receiving  extreme  unction,  to  sign 
the  condemnation  of  the  four  recusant  bishops. 

Clement  IX.  succeeded,  and  the  excellent  Anna,  Duchess  of 
Longaeville,  persuaded  him  to  befriend  the  faltering  canse  of 
the  Jansenists,  which  he  did  in  the  famed  Pacification  of 
1668.  Upon  this  nineteen  other  bishops  came  to  the  defence 
of  the  four ;  sent  a  friendly  explanatory  letter,  which  was 
kindly  received,  and  soon  twenty  more  bishops  gave  in  adhe- 
rence to  it.  Louis  XY.  and  the  Jesuits  were  terribly  incensed, 
and,  by  threats  and  machinations,  induced  a  compromise — a 
condemnation  of  the  five  propositions ;  but  saving  their  dis- 
tinction between  fact  and  right  • 

The  Port  Royalists  now  returned  to  their  favorite  retreat, 
and  busier  pens  were  scarce  seen  in  that  age  than  there. 
Nearly  a  score  of  works  were  in  progress  or  brought  out  dur- 
ing the  brief  peace  following  the  Pacification.  They  are  the 
choice  devotional  literature  of  the  Catholic  church.  De  Sacy 
translated  the  Scriptures,  and  Pasquier  Quesnel's  Moral  Rt- 
fleciions  on  the  New  Testament^  out  of  which  grew  an  uproar 
which  made  Quesnel's  name  for  a  time  the  representative  of 
Jesuitism,  was  a  co-product.  They  made  ready  text-books  for 
the  schools,  and  were  rapidly  winning  popular  favor  to  their 
more  thorough  and  excellent  modes  of  education.  Quesnel's 
book  came  into  existence  as  a  manual  for  the  youth  in  his 
charge  as  director  of  the  School  of  the  Oratory.  Six  years 
afker  this  publication,  a  great  "  Case  of  Conscience"  opened 
anew  the  whole  controversy.  A  parish  priest  refused  abso- 
lution to  a  penitent,  as  to  the  Five  Propositions,  and  the  '*  re- 
spectful silence,"  so  far  as  infallibility  as  to  facts  went,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pacification  of  Clement  IX.  Forty  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  sustained  the  priest.  Clement  XI.  was  now  Pope, 
and  a  Molinist.  He  at  once  issued  his  condemnation  of  the 
decision  of  the  forty  doctors,  "  in  the  strongest  terms  "  re- 
affirmed the  Formulary,  and  set  entirely  aside  the  Pacification 
of  his  predecessor.  The  French  Assembly  of  Clergy  accepted 
tlie  bull,  and  the  war  began  afresh. 

In  five  years  more  the  enemies  of  the  Jansenists  procured  a 
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and  plants  dug  out,  and  every  visible  memorial  of  those  who 
believed  salvation  came  hy  grace  was  exterminated. 

Bnt  there  was  yearning  of  heart  towards  the  place,  despoil- 
ed thongh  it  was,  and  all  its  cherished  inmates  chased  into 
exile  or  seclusion. 

One  memento  remained  to  guide  the  pilgrim,  the  cemetery, 
holding  the  dust  of  the  sacred  dead. 

Jesuitic  malignity  could  not  bear  that.  With  characteris- 
tic brutality  the  bodies  resting  there  were  disinterred,  and  that 
with  "  grossest  indecency."  Think  of  a  hatred  that  could  not 
be  appeased  till  the  resting-place  of  the  dead,  which  for  ISve 
hundred  years  had  been  enfolding  the  dust  of  the  saintly  de- 
parted, was  broken  into,  and  blotted  from  the  visible  page  of 
the  past,  and  "  horrible  outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  corpses 
of  women  ;"  and  that  too  by  command  of  a  woman,  Madame 
de  Maintenon  !  The  world  should  keep  in  mind  the  story  as 
a  historic  specimen  of  Popery  triumphant. 

Thus  sunk  from  sight  Port  Royal,  so  long  the  seat  of  learn- 
ing profound,  of  brilliant  genius,  and  of  shining  piety.  The 
waiting  eyes  of  many  sick  and  sorrowing  ones  had  long  been 
turned  to  it  Some  light  from  the  Cross  glimmered  through 
the  reeking  darkness  of  those  days,  from  those  walls.  Grace 
efficacious^  and  so  "  not  by  works,"  was  a  fearful  phrase  to  men 
peddling  indulgence?,  trading  in  permissions  for  every  con- 
ceivable crime,  carrying  in  their  pockets  a  tariff-card  with 
prices  for  all  kinds  of  sin  ;  as  railroad  men  carry  time-tables ! 
No  wonder  a  doctrine  of  pardon  through  grace,  though  most 
dimly  set  forth,  turned  their  hatred  into  fury,  and  would  have 
the  ashes  of  the  dead  to  quench  its  flames. 

But  the  life  of  Jansenism  was  not  so  enshrined  in  the  stone 
and  mortar  of  its  monastery  that  it  perished  in  their  destruc- 
tion. The  truth  they  taught  survived  the  overthrow.  Ques- 
nel's  Testament  becomes  the  next  and  final  victim  of  the  Papal 
madness.  Le  Tellier,  confessor  to  the  debased  Louis  XIV., 
pressed  for  violent  measures  in  that  direction.  He  made  the 
King  believe  Jansenism  and  rebellion  were  the  same  thing ; 
and  Quesnel,  who  now  stood  as  chief  representative  of  the 
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School,  was  struck  from  iLe  list  of  tLe  Fathers  of  the  Oratoir, 
and  driven  an  exile  to  Amsterdam,  irhere  he  died. 

In  Februarr,  1712,  a  vear  after  the  cemetery  sacrilege, 
Clement  XL  directed  fire  cardinals  and  eleven  theologians  to 
take  in  hand  the  R'^H^x^ort^  M'iral'js.  A  vear  and  a  half, 
twice  a  week  in  the  latter  part  of  ihe  time,  the  Pope  himself 
presiding,  they  met.  It  was  a  tonjrh  tasit  The  Xew  Testa- 
ment interpreted  in  anv  honestv  conld  be  no  verv  easv  work 
for  such  men  to  permit  to  live,  and  yet  destrc»y,  as  they  mnst- 
do  at  the  same  time. 

September  3,  1713,  the  famous  Constitution  Uni^nitus  Kf- 
peared.  One  hundred  and  one  propositions  taken  from  Ques- 
nel  were  condemned.  This  stroke,  so  damasring  then,  and 
until  now,  to  the  papacy,  rejected  and  abhorred  by  a  vast  por- 
tion of  the  Church,  belongs,  it  is  said,  to  Louis  XIY.  Madame 
de  Maintenon,  and  the  Jesuit  Confessor,  Le  Pellier,  and  the 
odd  101  propositions,  it  is  said,  were  to  make  gfK>d  Pellier's 
pledge  to  show  mare  than  a  hundred  heresies  in  Qaesnel. 

Contempt  and  rejection  met  this  very  foolish  decree,  and 
added  numbers  to  the  condemned  party.  The  death  of  Louis, 
two  years  after,  and  the  reaction  from  so  much  violence,  led 
the  French  clergy  by  a  majority  to  appeal  from  the  decree  of 
the  Pope  to  a  General  Council.  Space  is  wanting  to  tell  the 
story  of  this  memorable  appeal,  but  the  Pope  in  determined 
displeasure  issued  his  bull,  cutting  off  all  appellants  from  the 
church  I  In  varying  success  the  conflict  went  on  a  few  years, 
when  by  compromise,  and  lack  of  genuine  principle,  the  party 
was  much  weakened.  Tlie  fickle  nation  which  had  been  its 
chief  theatre  got  tired  of  the  name,  and  of  the  contentions 
which  distinguished  it. 

The  time  of  decline  had  visibly  overtaken  Jansenism.  The 
world  was  too  far  in  advance  of  its  highest  positions  for  truth, 
to  leave  to  them  the  distinctions  of  reform,  or  hope  of  becom- 
ing a  reforming  power  in  the  church.  The  popery  outgrew 
the  piety  of  the  sect;  and  in  1727  began  a  process  which 
speedily  tarnished  its  glory.  A  saint  died,  and  a  story  of  mi- 
racleB  soon  distinguished  his  tomb.  RoUin,  the  historian,  be- 
liered  in  the  coratire  power  of  his  grave ;  and  other  names 
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of  distinction  gave  credit  to  them.  Throngs  of  men  and  wo- 
men hovered  on  the  spot;  and  soon  revolting  fanaticism,  foam- 
ing at  the  month,  tearing  the  hair,  groans,  hysterics,  frightful 
convulsions,  made  up  the  scenes.  So  gross  and  revolting  he- 
came  the  frenzy,  that  the  King  closed  the  cemetery,  and  dis- 
persed the  crowds.  But  this  was  the  natural  blossom  of  the 
pK)pery  in  the  system.  It  had  mastered  all  the  better  elements 
there,  and  speedily  this  miracle-madness  spread  through  the 
portions  of  the  church  which  had  favored  Jansenism.  The 
Convulsionaries,  Naturalists,  Figurists,  and  other  classes  which 
arose  out  of  that  last  phase  of  the  sect,  ruined  its  good  name 
among  men,  and  merged  its  prospects  in  the  foul  waves  of  its 
original  Romanism. 

A  feeble  outcast  remnant  of  the  ancient  school  remain, 
known  as  the  Church  of  Holland,  or  of  Utrecht,  which  city  is 
the  seat  of  the  Archbishop,  Since  1724,  nineteen  bishops  have 
been  consecrated  in  the  three  dioceses,  and  all  but  one  of  them 
have  been  formally  excommunicated  by  the  Court  of  Home. 
Steadily  they  have  dwindled.  Three  hundred  priests  were 
numbered  with  the  leader.  Not  more  than  thirty  are  found 
now.  Two  of  the  three  colleges  once  held  by  this  Church 
have  been  wrested  from  them,  "  by  robbery,"  as  they  judge 
it.  But  the  original  temper  of  resistance  to  papal  tyranny 
showed  itself,  in  the  unanimous  rejection  of  the  bull  Iruffabi' 
lis.  A  somewhat  scriptural  protest  is  on  record,  signed  by 
the  Archbishop  and  the  two  Bishops,  in  September,  1856, 
against  that  foolish  decree. 

This  decay  is  true  of  the  organization  only,  for  all  writers 
agree  that  the  essential  doctrine  of  Jansen  is  widely  diffused 
through  the  papal  church.  All  over  Europe  its  secret  adher- 
ents are  spread.  Indeed  the  whole  resistance  to  papal  tyranny 
found  in  the  church,  is  charged  by  Bomish  writers  to  the 
spirit  of  this  ancient  heresy. 

This  history  is  explicit  in  a  few  instructions  as  to  the  Boman 
Catholic  church. 

One  is,  as  before  named,  that  all  attempts  to  refoim  that 
Church,  and  to  remain  in  the  Church  at  the  same  timej  will  at- 
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terly  fail.  A  fliirer  trial  never  ha?  been  made,  never  will  he 
made,  than  this  of  Jan?en  and  hi*  cxiijutoi^  B'»rn  and  bred 
a  son  of  the  Chiireh,  a  scholar,  with  a  mind  of  rare  gift*, 
wiiinins:  to  hiin?elf  verv  eminent  and  choice  connection?,  a 
foe  to  Prote?tanti5m,  a?  he  saw  it,  writing:  powerfnllv  asrainst 
it,  planning,  with  devout  impnl-es  a  sphere  of  pietv  which 
would  have  quickened  all  that  was  truly  good  in  the  liomish 
Church  and  added  immensely  to  her  spiritual  efficiency 
amon^^  man  :  but,  fatal Iv  mi^takinjr  the  unchanfreable  enmitr 
of  tlie  Papacy  to  every  form  of  truth,  historic  and  scientific, 
no  les?  tlian  moral,  he  tarried  within  her  pale,  and  beheld  his 
fate !  rtc'form  within  her  i?  impossible.  •'  Come  ye  out  from 
amonnr  them,  be  ye  separate,"  is  the  only  possible  path  to  any 
true  ''life  in  Christ  with  God,"  fnr  those  in  that  Church.  A 
quenchless,  fatal  hostility  pursues  any  attempt  to  make  salva- 
tion bv  irrace,  to  have  redemption  throusrh  our  L-^rd  Jesus 
Christ.  And  more  and  more  does  it  become  so,  as  Romanism 
perfects  its  system.  Its  vital  doctrine  of  Papal  suj>reuiacy, 
must  hold  the  conditions^  as  well  as  the  final  disposal,  of  sal- 
vation and  of  doom.  Its  claim  profanely  robs  the  Godhead  of 
power  and  right  to  say  horo  men  shall  be  saved,  transfers  to  its 
own  foul  heart  the  control  of  tlie  ''  wav,  bv  which  men  inicrht 
be  saved,"  and  the  adjustment  of  their  doom.  It  is  thns  an 
organic  usurpation  of  the  Divine  government  over  men. 

Logically,  therefore,  any  2>lf^ifi  of  salvation  aside  fn^m  hers, 
is  fatal  to  that  supremacy,  and  must  be  crushed  by  it.  Why 
did  not  Jansen  and  the  Port  Iloyalists  discern  this  ?  Partly 
because  this  awful  arrogance  of  the  system  had  not  perfected 
itself  in  their  day  as  in  ours.  But  theirs,  as  every  other  like 
attempt,  failed,  because  tlie  fact,  that  the  corruptions  of  that 
church  are  so  consolidated  that  any  genuine  reform  would  ex- 
plode the  mass,  is  forgotten.  Such  new  wine  cannot  be  put 
in  such  a  bottle.  The  rents  in  the  old  garment  are  made 
worse  and  worse  by  every  new  piece  fastened  in  it.  They 
must  not  be  introduced. 

The  attempts  of  Cardinal  Carranza ;  of  Hermes,  professor  of 
theology  at  Bonn;  and  of  that  great  movement  under  Joseph  II. 
of-  Att*Al^^ltl>»fciiftarattempt  by  the  Bishop  of  Treves;  and 
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the  more  modem  movement  under  Bonge,  all  alike  followed 
the  fate  of  the  Port  Eoyalists.  Lingering  in  the  arms  of  their 
fascinating,  treacherous  mother,  each  one  in  turn  was  crushed 
to  death  as  soon  as  they  took  distinct  position  against  papal 
supremacy,  whether  by  adopting  some  cardinal  doctrine  or 
by  open  avowal  of  resistance. 

Other  wisdom  for  Protestants  is  found,  in  noticing  the  place 
given  to  Jesuitism  in  this  history.  It  plainly  is  the  organic 
and  vital  working  force  of  Romanism.  While  the  latter  lives, 
the  former  must  live.  All  through  these  centuries  of  papal 
quarrel,  the  Jesuits  invariably  prevail^  and  their  opponents 
fail. 

No  matter  what  the  quarrel  is  ;  though  all  the  world,  and 
every  instinct  and  conviction  of  men,  yea,  and  all  the  known 
facts  of  the  case,  are  at  the  outset  against  them,  they  are  sure 
of  their  triumph  in  the  end.  It  may  take  years,  a  score,  or 
century,  may  need  a  belt  of  lies  that  will  girdle  the  globe, 
and  of  crimes  to  match  them  ;  no  matter  for  terms,  Jesuitism 
is  never  finally  worsted. 

The  Pope  must  be  found  with  them  in  the  issue,  although 
in  reaching  it,  one  infallible  decision  knocks  another  into  ob- 
livion, and  infallible  mendacity  overlays  infallible  arrogance 
time  after  time.  The  history  we  have  recited  shows  this  as 
plainly  as  the  hand  upon  the  dial.  The  Emperor  of  France 
might  as  safely  dissolve  his  army,  recall  commissions,  sell  the 
muskets  and  material  at  auction,  as  the  Pope  undertake 
existence  without  the  Jesuits.  The  suppression  of  them  was 
a  pretence.     'Twas  giving  them  a  few  years'  recess." 

We  cannot  omit  to  point  Protestant  faith  and  love  to  the 
sure  way  of  access  to  the  perishing  children  of  Komanism.  It 
is  by  preaching  salvation  by  grace  ;  pardon  by  Christ.  It  is  a 
blunder  of  Satan  to  have  concentrated  the  vitality  of  this  gi^eat 
•way  of  death,  so  completely  in  the  opposite  terms.  Sanation, 
by  the  Church,  through  the  priesthood,  is  a  short  condition. 
Its  great  Divine  opposite  is  too  easily  made  to  confront  it.  The 
grand  force  of  Romanism  centres  there.  The  blessed  force  of 
the  Gospel  is  just  its  opposite. 

If  Jansenism,  with  all  the  disadvantages,  finally  fatal  to  its 
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organization,  had  such  power  as  an  embodiment  of  this  doe- 
trine  working  within  the  chnrch ;  what  promise  belongs  to  it, 
when  presented  by  those  without  the  church !  out  of  the  reach 
of  Jesuit  malignity,  of  papal  inquisition  and  prohibition ! 

We  pause  to  ponder  with  a  new  surprise  that  prophecy  of 
Paul  to  the  Thessalonians  about  "  that  man  of  sin  (to)  be  re* 
vealed,  the  son  of  perdition ;  who  opposeth  and  exalteth  him- 
self above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped  ;  so 
that  he  as  God  sitteth  in  the  temple  of  God,  showing  himself 
that  he  is  God." 

"  Of  whom  did  the  prophet  speak  ?" 
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An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Noah 
Webster,  LL.D.,  etc.,  etc.  Revised  and  enlarged  by 
Chauncey  A.  Goodrich,  Prof.,  etc.  "With  pictorial  illastra- 
tions,  synonyms,  etc.,  etc.  Springfield,  Mass. :  G.  &  C. 
Merriam.     1860. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language.  By  Joseph  E.  Woe- 
CESTEE,  LL.D.    Boston  :  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer.    1860. 

It  is  said  that  the  dictionary  department  of  the  British  Mu- 
senin  occupies  nearly  a  mile  of  shelf-room  ;  a  fair  proportion 
of  these  works  are  English  dictionaries  and  glossaries,  and  yet 
the  demand  for  more  is  as  urgent  as  ever.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons for  this  constant  renewal. 

The  first  is  the  continual  change  of  the  language.  Mr. 
Herbert  Coleridge  has  just  published  a  glossarial  index- 
to  the  printed  English  Literature  of  the  13th  century.  It  ap- 
pears as  part  of  the  machinery  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  the  complete  English  Dictionary  which  is  to  be  published 
under  the  care  of  the  Philological  Society  of  London,  and  it 
may  be  relied  on  as  accurate.    A  writer  in  one  of  the  Gennan 
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Qnarterlies*  finds  that  the  proportion  of  obsolete  to  living 
words,  gathered  from  an  examination  of  the  words  beginning 
with  R  in  this  specimen  is  31  to  49,  and  that  there  are  163  of 
Teutonic  origin  (including  Scandinavian)  to  77  of  French  or 
Latin  origin,  while  in  the  autliorized  version  of  the  English 
Bible,  judging  from  a  corresponding  portion  of  Cruden's  Con- 
cordance, 74  are  Teutonic,  and  211  French.  Besides  these 
changes  in  the  household  speech,  the  general  relations  of  which 
may  be  seen  stated  pretty  definitely  in  Marsh's  Lectures  on  the 
English  Language,  pp.  118+,  the  continual  making  or  adoption 
of  new  words  in  science  and  art  soon  calls  for  a  new  dictionary. 
The  insensible  but  ceaseless  change  in  pronunciation  and  spell- 
ing also  demands  after  a  time  a  new  standard  in  those  matters. 

A  second  reason  for  publishing  so  many  dictionaries  is  found 
in  the  progress  of  philological  learning.  There  are  three  de- 
finite stages  in  the  growth  of  any  inductive  science.  First, 
a  period  of  mere  accnmulation  of  facts ;  then  a  period  of  the 
discovery  of  the  general  outlines  of  a  science  and  the  use  of  the 
facts  rather  as  illustrations,  than  proofs ;  and  last  comes  the 
full  development  and  proof  of  all  the  intermediate  principles 
and  laws  of  the  science  from  a  sufficient  induction  of  well  es- 
tablished facts.  Philology,  which  rested  so  long  in  the  first  of 
these  stages,  has  within  the  last  thirty  years  been  advancing 
with  marvellous  rapidity  throngh  the  second  to  the  last  stage. 
In  no  language  have  the  popular  general  dictionaries  at  all 
kept  pace  with  it  We  believe  that  our  American  dictionaries 
may  challenge  a  comparison  with  any  others  published  for 
general  use  in  any  modem  language.  They  are  inferior  in 
proper  linguistic  merit  to  some  of  those  published  in  Germany ; 
but  their  compass,  unscientific  it  may  be,  but  convenient,  their 
cheapness,  and  their  general  popular  value,  make  them  on  the 
whole  equal  to  any,  while  they  are  vastly  superior  in  every 
respect  to  most. 

The  Americans  are  said  to  be  better  lingaists  than  the  Eng- 
lish, to  speak  foreign  tongues  more  easily  and  accurately,  to 
translate  more  skilfully ;  and  our  mixed  races  and  free-and- 

*  Jahrbuch  fUr  Romaniaehe  tind  EDgliflche  Literatur.    Berlin:  March,  1860. 
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easy  intercourse  with  all  mankind,  look  that  way.  We  hare 
some  reason  to  be  prond  of  our  classical  grammars  and  diction- 
aries, and  of  our  investigation  of  the  language  of  the  aborigioes 
of  this  country  ;  Crosby,  Harrison,  Anthon,  and  Pickering  are 
good  names  every  whore.  But  Xoah  Webster  had  a  gemns 
for  linguistic  investigations  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by 
any  English  lexicographer  or  grammarian.  The  dictionaries 
before  his  time  were  in  the  first  stage  of  philology,  unorganized 
accumulations  of  facts.  Webster  caught  the  spirit  which  was 
beginning  to  move  in  France  and  Germany,  and  advanced 
from  Ilorne  Tooke  to  the  second  stage.  He  grasped  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  etymology ;  that  certain  root-sounds  have  a 
definite  sense  which  is  the  radical  sense  of  all  words  into  which 
they  enter ;  that  the  growth  of  words  goes  on  according  to 
regular  laws  both  of  sense  and  sound ;  that  the  various  mean- 
ings of  a  word  should  be  developed  from  the  radical  meaning 
according  to  regular  laws  of  philological  suggestion  ;  that  all 
languages  have  like  roots  and  laws,  so  that  a  comparison  of  all 
should  be  made  to  throw  light  on  all,  and  on  language  in  gene- 
ral ;  that  letters  of  the  same  organ  interchange  so  that  the 
recognizing  of  kindred  words  is  no  guess-work.  Xoah  Web- 
ster's life  was  nobly  spent  in  reorganizing  English  lexicography 
in  view  of  these  principles.  But  he  was  not  a  linguist  only, 
he  was  a  patriot  in  the  times  of  the  revolution,  a  friend  of 
Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Pickering,  an  active  supporter  of  Wash- 
ington and  the  constitution,  and  he  kept  in  mind  the  wants  of 
the  American  people.  The  merits  and  defects  of  his  great 
work  are  accordingly  characteristic  of  America.  His  inde- 
pendence is  so, — running  sometimes  into  love  of  innovation ; 
any  Englishman  of  that  day  would  have  simply  amended  and 
enlarged  Johnson  and  Walker.  Tliis  is  on  the  whole  a  great 
merit.  We  have  already  said  that  it  advanced  the  philological 
stand-point  a  whole  stadium.  It  has  also  aided  greatly  in  the 
improvement  of  the  language.  It  is  often  said  by  those  who 
love  old  ways,  and  still  adhere,  or  imagine  they  do,  (nobody 
does,)  to  the  complex  spelling  and  huddled  pronunciation  of 
Walker,  that  we  do  not  want  an  American  dictionary.    It  is 
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le  that  we  do  not  want  Americanisms  as  such ;  but  where 
)  greater  independence  of  our  character,  and  the  more  acute 
guistic  feeling  of  our  people,  bring  us  to  the  scholarly  regu- 
itj  and  simplicity  which  all  thinkers  commend,  more  rapidly 
in  the  English,  we  are  stupid  indeed  to  be  ashamed  of  it. 
ir  lawyers  pride  themselves  on  the  fact  that  our  character 
d  circumstances  enabled  us  at  once  to  rid  ourselves  of  a 
>usand  useless  complexities  in  the  common  law  practice, 
d  the  English  are  slowly  following  us,  as  they  are  able, 
lere  is  no  reason  why  we  should  drag  on  the  "  ick,"  "  our," 
d  "  11,"*  any  more  than  the  lumber  of  the  law. 
The  encyclopedic  character  of  the  dictionary  is  also  charac- 
ristic  of  America.    It  is  often  said  that  the  scientific  explan- 
ions  are  in  great  part  out  of  place ;  that  men  of  science  will 
nsnlt  special  treatises,  and  that  others  do  not  care  for  them. 
*e  think  this  is  a  mistake.     We  read  every  thing,  and  know 
ery  thing  to  the  talking-point ;  but  do  not  pretend  to  know 
any  things  in  precise  detail.    Tliis  may  be  a  defect  of  charac- 
r,  but  it  demands  encyclopedic  dictionaries.    There  is  a 
bolesome  demand  for  such  books  even  among  scientific  men. 
ley  cannot  purchase  treatises  on  all  the  subjects  of  which 
eir  daily  reading  and  conversation  lead  them  to  wish  occa- 
mal  general  knowledge.    It  is  this  very  feature  which  has 
cat  promoted  the  universal  sale  of  Webster  and  Worcester, 
le  poorest  citizen  of  the  United  States  reads  his  newspaper 
id  hears  his  "  congressman"  give  an  account  of  himself,  and 
8  preacher  deliver  learned  sermons;  and  he  needs  and  buys 
B  large  dictionary. 
The  great  compass  of  vocabulary,  the  illustrative  engraving, 

*  A  writer  in  the  Boston  ChrUtian  Examiner  for  May,  1860,  who  uses  the  words 
Janacril''  and  **  Keltic"  with  apparent  familiarity,  speaks  of  ^^equaled^^  as  being 
xodaced  by  Dr.  Webster  on  the  usage  of  his  own  writing-desk.  The  word 
son  five  times  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  is  spelt  every  time  with  one  1.  It 
weU  known,  or  should  be^  that  the  uniform  *^\i"  in  books  recently  printed  in 
igland  is  due  to  the  printers.  The  same  writer  rejects  the  comparison  of  Hebrsrw 
lb  Engliah  as  a  Matherism  (Cotton  Mather.)  We  will  not  ask  in  what  lezioogva- 
en  he  studied  his  Hebrew  Bible ;  that  is  plainly  taking  too  much  for  granted  ; 
i  did  he  nerer  happen  to  look  into  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History  ? 

29 


«Lrt  I'TtL  •aTiitti  jTT  "i«x  tilt  fisnit  iietiTmiL  tociiHb^xkf «  sdS  "fliE 

jirt  ii-x  S'jet  ct  Vxi-l-xjip^  Ttft«ur"f  buttwc*-  -feir  Hdrrw 
v.irOf  ««  ftcoKClziw  ij£iifi»ff5  s: :  ^inl  tbt*  mnqrvii.t  "day  iart 
L*cny:;  i>u4»(d  «.:  46t  •.•f:;^^  »  «nnr  rfiv,er?».  eLrmnr  li*  Latsx  nd 
^jTtici-    Osr  rLkif<:«rt  *Z  *ci>cx  li*  ETttk.  inns:  of  tiioiL.  hwpb 

t^.-i/.'iArtiL'p-  -s  *:Xjei'L  vt  izD-nrii:it  zf  ix  dcfiniv.  in  lias  etumL'i, 

tLi"-  ill  GfiTs^xxiT.  ciWut^jT  zLuii  Ti-arp  tiiEn  hi  warr  oiSkt 

19  j.*rt3rQ2ar  Tr^^rif,  i.-:-  -:c*e  fuj-jk^k-  iIa:  tie  ETrrBsi  are  flften 
4erjv4^  fr>!2i  tii*:  IIe":'7«^-«- :  lo:  tie  f:rfdii|:  ;«sie3Dl«liDees 
l^e^'T'Wfla  thena  TiL'cii  La-r^  irii^  ^►ees  7yn(t5ced  ia  onr  £i^Es}i 
djc*.j</y*ariw,  ari*^  TrL^eL  are  !«>■■'  carefsEj  pr-oateJ  oat  br  lie 
!>wt  Hfe'yr*rir  vsrbvl&rF.  G-ese^iTasw  f -r  exaniple.  exdie  tie  mare 
irjfy'-i'jii^..    A  nj'-re  ti'eaded  in -'T^ed^e  of  liafiraase  will  enable 

tf^r.»;;^<j.  how^rver  n:Tn:ze.  It  seems  to  us  that  no  sclK*lar  who 
<ymi\/iirtd*i  xhe  reir^rtWances  :n  lacgTuige  and  other  mark  of 
n/'ji  of  the  .Sl,emi:3<;  and  Indo-E^r->i«eaTi  stocis  to  each  otbeTf 
arid  then  to  other  «tockc.  can  doaht  ibeir  Cii^niparatirelT  near 
coTj^ar:;fTi5riaitr.  Webster?  d:cti^narr,  then,  is  suited  to  the 
Ufce*  of  tlie  American  people,  and  well  deserves  the  popularitr 
it  hafi  attaine^i.  It  i«  in  its  definition?,  however,  that  its  great- 
est worth  i?  found.  Hi*  attempt  to  deduce  all  of  the  meanings 
of  each  word  from  one  fnndamental  idea  according  to  nniform 
lavTH  of  fing^estion,  natnrallv  led  him  to  describe  the  ideas  to 
be  defined  and  not  to  be  content  with  svnonTms,  and  also  led 
Him  to  anticipate  the  changes  of  meaning  in  individual  words, 
and  to  be  prepared  with  distinctions  carefnlly  elaborated.  His 
8ncce«  ha<?  been  nniversally  acknowledged  both  in  thisconntry 
and  abroad.  The  ElirAurgh  Review  for  April,  1S59,  in  a  dis- 
coflfsion  of  this  subject  ears :  '*  We  shonld  like  to  meet  with  a 
lexicographer  e^|nally  brief,  terse,  and  lacid  in  his  definitions 
with  the  indefatigable  Dr.  Xoah  Webster ;  but  we  should  pre- 
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fer  one  who  would  give  ns  fewer  words,  and  a  greater  number 
of  illustrative  quotations." 

We  have  already  said  that  the  progress  of  modem  philology 
has  left  Webster  far  behind.    It  has  rapidly  wrought  out  sub- 
ordinate principles  and  details,  and  brought  together  historic 
prooft  from  every  quarter.    The  first  great  advance  was  in 
taking  up  the  relational  words  and  parts  of  words  in  the  Indo- 
European  Itfiguages  as  a  separate  study.    The  primitive  pre- 
positions, (ilRbj unctions,  8uj£xes,  prefixes,  and'  pronouns,  were 
found  to  have  a  peculiar  character  and  history,  and  a  striking 
phonetic  relationship  to  each  other.    They  could  be  easily  ex- 
amined in  many  lights,  and  traced  with  certainty  to  an  indefi- 
nite past.    Their  small  number  however  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  point,  for  that  has  permitted  a  thorough  study  of 
them  through  the  whole  range  of  their  languages.    A  man 
who  is  tp  write  a  book  on  the  terminations — t,  d,  th,  will  col- 
lect and  clear  up  his  facts,  concentrate  his  thoughts  and  bring 
out  principles  and  laws,  which  he  who  flutters  from  word  to 
word  will  never  see.    Meantime  another  class  of  inquirers 
have  been  tracing  the  actual  meanings  and  various  forms  of 
words  through  the  manuscripts  of  the  middle  ages,  and  books 
as  rare  as  manuscripts,  and  so  setting  aside  many  ingenious  and 
formerly  probable  derivations  of  particular  words.    Laborers 
in  both  these  directions,  and  in  the  physiology  of  speech,  and 
the  comparison  of  languages,  have  discovered  new  laws  of  the 
growth  of  languages,  and  more  precise  statements  of  their  rules 
and  analogies ;  and  the  students  of  modern  philology  now  look 
to  find  in  a  dictionary,  which  they  will  accept  as  satisfactory, 
a  thoroughly  scientific  method,  and  an  incorporation  of  the 
whole  history  of  the  words,  as  well  as  their  relationships.    We 
have   said  that  Webster  does  not  satisfy  them.     We  must 
Bay  the  same  of  Worcester.    His  is  a  noble  book ;  a  monument 
of  thorough  and  intelligent  labor  which  its  author  may  well 
be  proud  of;  a  credit  to  the  American  press,  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  who  having  Webster,  still  demand  more ;  but  its 
merits  are  the  same,  in  general,  as  those  of  Webster.    It  has 
not  advanced  t^e  philological  stand-point.    This  country  hardly 
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affords  the  means  to  do  it ;  ire  hare  ddI  t}>e  suaniBeripts,  or 
old  bocte ;  Dor  conld  one  man  do  sDch  a  ▼orL  T!he  Philolo- 
gical Society,  which  we  hare  referred  to  before,  by  ihe  aid  of 
bcholare  in  eTerr  part  of  England  and  Anoericau  will  hare  all 
tlie  earliest  printed  books  in  English^  and  all  the  r^inmr  Fngli^ 
anthoi?  since,  thorongfalj  read,  and  qnotalions  made  from  ead, 
containing  all  the  words,  phrase,  idioms,  and  raiieDes  ci  tasm 
in  it  now  obsolete,  and  all  there  occmring  for  tW  £r5t  time  in 
our  literature :  also  all  pai^ages  which  give  in£mn.tion  of  die 
first  U3e  of  a  word,  or  a  new  nse  of  an  old  word,  or  whidi  dis- 
cuss or  reveal  the  etrmologr  of  a  word  or  the  ratioDale  ct  a 
name,  or  which  contain  happy  deSnidons  or  explanadoos,  or 
throw  light  on  the  relations  of  synonyms,  or  on  the  early  use 
and  sncceesiTe  modifications  of  meaning  throngh  which  anj 
words  have  passed  *  They  also  invite  aasistanoe  from  every 
quarter  for  the  etymological  department,  which  they  promse 
to  treat  with  a  thoronghness,  and  scientific  method,  aa  yet  en- 
tirely unknown  in  English  lexicography. 

We  give  a  few  examples  of  the  kind  of  matter  which  thev 
wish: 

Peoterbs. 

^*  In  olde  termjs  it  is  foand, 
ffe  that  latythe  me,  liftytke  my  komnd^ 
And  my  ierraunt  also.^ 
Earij  EogL  Misc.  (Warton  Hub)  p.  62,  (15th  cenL) 

luioMATic  Phrases.  . 

Strong  <iIea(/«^=- violent  death. 

'^  The  he  (king  Gowan)  destroyed  al  this  lond  and  the  cxisten  peple  that 
was  in  much  Britayn  so  that  no  man  was  so  hardy  for  to  name  Grod,  and  he 
that  80  dyd  anone  he  was  put  to  9trong  decUh^ — 1480;  Caxton^s  Chronicle, 
C.52. 

To  gave  his  bacon. 

"  He  ms  resobred  to  take  a  coarse  like  the  soldier  in  Terence,  to  sate  hit 
BawfkV'--'Tnam,  MHUm's  Defence  of  the  People  of  England,  ed.  1698,  p. 
Ml. 

*  Plroposalfl  of  FhiL  Soo,  pp.  8-10. 
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Imfebfeot  Natubauzahon. 

*'  Lasdj,  from  this  philosophy  it  is  also  manifest  that  sense  is  not  the 
KpiTiipiov  of  truth  concerning  bodies  themselves,  if  confidently  pronouncing 
that  these  supposed  qualities  of  bodies  represented  such  by  sense  are  merely 
pbantastical  things.**— Cudworth*s  Intellectual  System,  p.  47.    (1678.) 

The  fibst  introduction  op  a  word. 

Tulip. 

"And  now  within  these  foure  years  (1678-82)  there  have  been  brought 
into  England  from  Vienna  in  Austria  divers  kinds  of  flowers  called  Tulipa$,^^ 
— Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol  ii.  p.  165,  ed.  1698. 

Humiliate^  Civilization. 

"  I  asked  him  (Johnson)  if  humiliating  was  a  good  word.  He  said  he 
had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be  legitimate  English. 
He  would  not  admit  eiviluation^  but  only  eivilityy — ^Bos^y^ell^s  Johnson 
»tat  63,  (1772.) 

Synonymous  Words. 
Symvlacrea  and  TdoUs. 

**  But  betweene  Symulaeres  and  YdoUs  is  a  great  difference,  for  Symul- 
aeres  ben  ymages  made  aftre  lyknesse  of  men  or  of  women,  or  of  the  sonne 
or  of  the  mone,  or  of  ony  best,  or  of  ony  kyndely  thing ;  and  ydoles  is  an 
ymage  made  of  lewed  wille  of  man,  that  man  may  not  fynden  among 
kyndely  thinges ;  as  an  ymage,  that  hath  4  hedes,  on  of  a  man,  another  of 
an  hors,  on  of  an  oz,  or  of  sum  other  best,  that  no  man  bathe  seen  aftre 
kyndely  disposicioun.'^ — 1866,  Sir  John  Maundeville,  Voiage  and  Travailei 
reprin^  1839,  p.  164. 

Keenness  and  Subtlety, 

'*  Few  men  of  genius  are  Jceeriy  but  almost  every  man  of  genius  is  iuhtle. 
If  you  ask  me  the  difference  between  Ikeenness  and  mbtUty^  I  answer  that  it 
is  the  difference  between  a  point  and  an  edge.  To  split  a  hair  is  no  proof  of 
subtlety,  for  subtlety  acts  in  distinguishing  differences,  in  showing  that  two 
things  apparently  one  are  in  fact  two ;  whereas  to  split  a  hair  is  to  cause 
division,  not  to  distinguish  difference.*' — Coleridge,  Table-Talk,  p.  148. 

Fancy  and  Imagination. 

'*  The  fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  connection,  natural  or 
moral,  but  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  some  accidental  co- 
incidence ;  .  .  .  .  the  imagination  modifies  images  and  gives  unity  to 
variety ;  it  sees  all  things  in  one,  il  piil  nell  uno.'^ — ^Id.  ibid.  p.  827. 
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^  The  fanry  Bees  the  oatade,  and  is  ible  to  grvt  a  portzak  of  Ae 
dear,  brilliixit  uhI  foD  of  detail  Hie  imagituUien  aeea  &e  beartazid 
Dalare,  and  makes  them  fekL ;  bat  is  ofiesi  obscure;  myfitenoiifi,  intflnniitod 
in  its  pring  of  outer  detuL^ — Raskin,  Modem  Punters,  toL  n.  ppu  157, 
158. 

Eakliee^  Meaxixgs. 

JS/a^^-cLild  (without  contempL) 

''  0  Israel,  O  housebold  of  the  Lord, 
0  Abraham's  hraU^  O  brood  of  blesRed  seed, 
0  chosen  sheep,  that  loved  the  Lord  indeed  V* 

Gascoigne,  de  profondis.    (Trench,  Glossazj,  p.  81) 
Imp'^jonih  (in  a  good  sense.) 

*'  The  king  retnmed  into  England  with  rictcny  and  triumph ;  the  king 
preferred  there  dghty  noble  impi  to  the  honor  of  knighthood.** — Stov,  Aa- 
nais,  1592,  p.  865. 

Paramour  (in  a  good  sense.) 

**  To  his  moder  then  gan  he  (Christ)  say, 
*  For  this  mjlke  me  mnste  daj. 
It  is  m jn  kjnde  therwith  to  plaj. 
My  Bwete  moder,  myn  paramovr,^  ^ 

Songs  and  CJarols  from  a  I5th  coit  MS.,  Waiton  Club,  1856,  p.  4a 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  great  book  is  likely  to  be  a  tbesan- 
ms,  or  statistical  history  of  the  language,  for  the  use  of  phi- 
lologists ;  certainly  not  a  dictionary  for  the  people-  After  it 
shall  be  completed,  there  will  be  just  as  much  need  as  there  is 
now  of  works  on  the  same  general  plan  as  Webster  and  Wor- 
cester. The  owners  of  Webster  owe  it  to  the  public  to  give  us 
thoroughly  revised  and  improved  editions  of  it,  and  such  edi- 
tions will  continue  to  pay  as  long  as  they  are  faithfully  made. 
The  main  defects  of  Worcester,  aside  from  its  want  of  a 
thoroughly  scientific  method^  grew  out  of  the*necessity  of  dif- 
fering from  Webster.  "There  appears  a  bias  against  Webster 
in  smaller  matters,  a  disposition  to  occupy  space  with  his  sup- 
posed mistakes,  which  is  a  defect ;  but  in  regard  to  general 
treatment,  and  definitions  especially,  the  necessity  of  diflTering 
Id  ardor  to  ftToid  a  trespass  on  the  copy-right,  is  a  very  serious 
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draw-back.    The  merit  of  Webster's  definitions  is  such,  that, 

until  another  philological  genias  shall  appear,  with  so  superior 

a  method  that  it  will  be  right  for  him  to  work  into  his  own 

book  the  particular  statements  of  Webster,  we  cannot  hope 

to  have  a  popular  dictionary  which  shall  equal  Webster  as  a 

whole.    Yet  the  successive  additions  to  Webster,  which  are 

pieced  on  at  the  beginning  and  end,  do  not  equal  in  general 

convenience  the  continuous  order  of  Worcester;   and,  this 

last,  as  having  some  new  etymological  details,  as  giving  more 

information  about  pronunciation,  and,  as  the  latest,  largest, 

handsomest  book,  will  be  sure  to  crowd  its  predecessor  from 

much  of  its  use,  or  compel  the  publishers  to  re-cast  it  speedily. 

We  timst  they  will  re-cast  it  at  once.    There  is  plenty  of  room 

for  great  improvements  without  changing  its  popular  cliarac- 

ter,  or  increasing  materially  the  bulk  or  cost  of  the  book.    A 

dictionary  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  in  one  volume,  not  too 

large  to  be  lifted  with  one  hand.    Webster  and  Worcester  are 

now  full-grown.    The  improvements  which  we  now  have  in 

mind,  would  constitute  an  attempt  to  tell  us  how  all  the  words 

stand  related  to  the  general  usage  of  the  language,  that  is,  to 

its  principles  and  laws.    Dictionaries  should  be  repositories  of 

facts,  of  usage ;  but  not  simply  of  separate  facts  or  usage  in 

regard  to  individual  words.    General  facts  or  truths,  general 

usage  or  laws  of  the  language,  should  be  every  where  recorded. 

To  illustrate  from  the  department  of  pronunciation  :  what  is 

meant  by  saying  that  usage  must  decide  it  ?   Not  that  a  count 

of  Englishmen  is  to  be  taken,  and  the  majority  or  plurality  of 

tongues  is  to  rule.    The  great  majority  have  no  fixed  way  of 

speaking ;  but  would  shift  from*  day  to  day  on  hearing  a  new 

mode  of  speech,  or  being  told  they  are  wrong.    Some  do  and 

must  count  more  than  others.    In  old  times  the  king  set  the 

fashion  for  the  CQurt,  and  the  court  for  the  nation.    So  Vange- 

las  defined  good  usage  in  France,  '*  C'est  la  fa5on  de  parler 

de  Id  plus  saine  partis  de  la  cour^  conform^inent  a  la  fa9on 

d'ecrire  de  la  plus  saine  partie  des  auteurs  du  terns ;''  and  in 

England,  Chesterfield's  advice  in  his  Letters  to  his  son,  to  avoid 

the  pronunciation  of  "  obleege "  as  affected,  restored  the  i  in 
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oblige  to  its  original  rights ;  though,  according  to  TValker,  be- 
fore the  publication  of  the  Letters,  twenty  years  after  they  were 
written,  the  proper  sonnd  of  the  i  bad  come  to  be  used  only  by 
the  lowest  vnlgar.  So  Fowler  tells  ns  that  the  pronnnciation 
of  waund^  as  if  spelled  woondj  was  ^  n  provincialism  nntil  Lord 
Chatham,  in  the  height  of  his  popularity,  used  it  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  debate,  whether  by  mistake  or  not,  and  thus  gave  it 
currency,  first  on  the  stage,  and  then  among  the  people."  The 
stage  has  been  a  weighty  authority  in  England.  TTalker 
watched  the  actors.  Kemble  is  said  to  have  corrected  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  saying  Meege,  "  It  will  become  your 
royal  mouth  better  to  say  oblige." 

In  America  neither  President,  nor  Senators,  nor  actors,  as 
such,  are  authority.  In  some  very  fashionable  circles  there 
may  be  a  setting  of  the  mouth  by  the  lion  of  the  day ;  but 
such  circles  have  a  very  short  radius.  In  some  neighborhoods 
the  ^^  first  fiimilies"  still  preserve,  in  certain  words^  as  a  mark 
of  gentility,  the  traditional  pronunciation  of  the  times  of  Queen 
Anne;  and  the  servants,  still  more  conservative  and  aristo- 
cratic, hold  to  that  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  mass  of 
the  American  people  have  dictionaries,  and  use  them.  They 
make  small  account  even  of  their  teachers  and  preachers,  when 
they  find  them  in  conflict  with  Webster  and  Worcester.  This 
universal  reference  to  book  authority  is  an  important  fiict 
The  true  American,  especially  the  Yankee,  seems  to  have  a 
natural  set  against  the  authority  of  penoinM.  He  is  apt  to 
speak  or  act  contrary  to  any  such  authority  for  independence's 
sake :  but  let  him  see  it  in  a  book,  then  he  knows  it,  as  he 
phrases  it,  ^  on  his  own  hook,"  and  feels  as  independent  in  the 
use  of  it,  as  though  it  were  an  original  invention  of  his  own. 
I:  is  the  Pn^estant  spirit :  no  man's  dictum,  but  our  own  read- 
ing of  the  book.  We  are  reasoners  finom  first  principles  in 
Iaw«  politics;,  theology  ;^nd  the  mass  of  the  people  are  folly  up 
to  the  idea  that  there  are  principles,  that  there  is  a  right  and 
wrong  in  regard  to  language ;  and  if  the  dictionaries  pointed 
ou:  which  is  the  correct  proHuneiation^  for  example,  according 
iv^  analogy,  nine  out  of  ten  of  our  teachers  and  preachers  at 
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least  would  prefer  to  go  with  preponderating  analogy,  rather 
than  with  preponderating  personal  authority.  At  any  rate,  we 
are  snre  that  information  about  the  laws  and  principles  in- 
volved in  doubtful  cases  of  this  kind,, would  be  just  as  accept- 
able to  the  multitude  of  dictionary  users  as  to  students  of 
philology.  It  is  only  by  the  cultivation  of  such  a  spirit  that 
we  can  hope  to  see  regularity  and  uniformity  in  language  pre- 
Tail.  Mere  usage,  as  distinct  from  laws  of  usage,  can  never 
be  a  guide  to  uniformity. 

We  will  make  the  following  suggestions  for  a  new  Webster 
or  Worcester : 

1st.  Pronunciation.  The  different  modes  should  be  given  with 
the  authorities  for  each,  as  in  Worcester ;  and  the  one  which 
is  preferable  on  the  ground  of  common  use  should  be  indi- 
cated ;  but  there  should  be  some  designation,  by  style  of  type, 
invariable  order,  or  otherwise,  of  the  pronunciation  which  con- 
forms to  analogy,  and  this  should  be  given  with  every  word, 
whether  there  is  any  authority  for  it  or  not 

2d.  Spelling.  All  forms  known  to  have  been  in  use  should  be 
given  with  authorities  ;  that  form  which  is  now  in  most  gen- 
eral use  should  have  its  indication  as  such ;  but  there  should 
be  a  designation  by  type,  order,  or  otherwise,  of  the  spelling 
which  most  conforms  to  analogy,  and  to  etymological  truth  ; 
and  this  spelling  should  be  given  with  every  word,  whether 
there  is  any  authority  for  it  or  not. 

3d.  Etymology,  (a)  The  historical  portion  of  the  etymology 
should  be  distinctly  separated  by  its  type,  or  otherwise,  from 
the  comparative  philology  ;  and  it  should  be  a  special  point, 
uniformly  labored,  to  point  out  the  connection  of  the  successive 
steps  in  the  history  of  each  word  from  its  first  known  germ  to 
its  present  use.  Then  the  corresponding  words  in  other  lan- 
guages may  be  ^given  in  different  type,  uniformly  arranged 
according  to  the  nearness  of  their  kinship,  in  as  great  numbers 
as  the  publishers  are  willing  to  prin^  (b)  With  each  word 
should  be  printed,  in  different  styles  of  type,  or  otherwise, 
plainly  and  uniformly  distinguished,  its  prefix,  root,  suffix,  eu- 
phonic letters,  orthographic  expedients ;  and  (c)  wherever 
there  is  obscurity,  a  statement  of  the  meaning,  to  show  how 


'^ 
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the  root,  prefixes,  and  suffixes  are  combined  in  theaeiiae.  (d)  If 
a  combination  of  root  and  prefix  or  snffix  in  any  word  is 
against  law,  that  also  should  be  marked,  and  a  legidmaie 
combination  given,  (e)  K  a  combination  of  root  and  prefix  or 
suffix  in  any  word  is  not  used  in  the  legitimate  meaning  of 
such  a  combination,  that,  too,  should  be  marked,  (t)  If  the 
change  in  the  run  of  meanings  is  out  of  the  ordinary  etymo- 
logical association  of  ideas,  that,  too,  should  be  noted  and  ex- 
plained, (g)  If  the  euphonic  letters  or  orthc^raphic  expedi- 
ents are  irregular,  it  will  be  shown  in  the  spelling,  and  should 
be  explained,  if  possible,  by  pointing  out  the  origin  of  the 
blunder. 

4.  Relational  words,  prepositions,  prefixes,  etc.,  should  hare 
thorough  separate  discussions ;  be  systematically  treated  in  the 
categories  of  space,  time,  cause,  etc.,  and  their  uses  under  each 
category  carefully  illustrated  by  many  examples.  Their  uses 
in  phrases  and  idioms  should  be  given  and  explained  with 
special  care.    Here  lie  the  vital  energies  of  the  language. 

A  book  which  should  try  to  give  such  details  as  these  would 
not,  of  course,  be  received  without  much  dissent ;  but  it  may 
be  hoped  that  the  criticism  of  it  would  be  taken  up  by  philo- 
logists, and  turn  on  the  discussion  of  the  laws  of  the  language, 
and  -not  be,  like  too  much  of  that  on  Webster  and  Worcester, 
a  mere  ebullition  of  odinm  orthographicum,  or  oeorthoepicum. 
This,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  says,  in  a  note-worthy  article  on 
English  Orthography  in  the  Philological  Museum,  (i.  640,)  like 
the  odinm  theologicum,  to  which  alone  it  is  second  in  virulence, 
rests  mainly  upon  ignorance.  ^'  We  spell  so  and  so  without 
well  knowing  why  ;  except  that  all  the  world  spells  so ;  and 
we  are  angry  with  any  body  who  spells  otherwise,  because  he 
pretends  to  have  a  reason,  when  we  have  none.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
What  we  cannot  grasp  we  peck  at ;  and  through  a  dread  of 
having  to  acknowledge  any  deficiency  in  ourselves,  we  eagerly 
accuse  our  neighbors  o4  the  most  revolting  faults."  It  is  time 
that  this  spirit  should  feel  itself  out  of  place  in  discussions  of 
language.    Let  us  have  articulate  reasons. 
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Aet.  IV.— MOSES  AND  THE  GEOLOGISTS. 

B7  Rer.  W.  BxRBOwSi  Beadiqg;  Mias. 

The  aim  of  this  article  is  to  ascertain,  whether  an  easy  and 
natural  exegesis  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  neces- 
sitates any  conflict  between  Genesis  and  Geology.  To  answer 
this  inquiry,  a  verbal  criticism  on  the  entire  narrative  will  not 
be  necessary.  A  determination  of  the  legitimate. province  of 
exegesis,  and  an  application  of  its  principles  to  one  of  the  six 
days'  work  of  Creation,  will  be  sufficient.  Possibly  the  simple 
truth  conveyed  by  the  narrative  lies  nearer  to  its  upper 
strata  than  many  have  supposed ;  and  the  difficulties  gathered 
about  it  come  rather  from  shafts  too  learnedly  sunk  through  it 
than  from  any  thing  found  in  it.  As  the  history  was  written 
in  an  unlearned  age  and  for  unlearned  readers,  perhaps  more 
of  its  real  import  will  be  developed,  where  power  is  wanting 
to  make  out  a  very  learned  exposition. 

But  before  we  can  proceed  to  any  proper  examination  of 
the  meaning  of  this  account  of  the  Creation,  we  must  show  or 
assume  some  specific  character  for  the  composition.  For  it 
may  legitimately  unfold  to  us  one  meaning,  if  it  be  poetical, 
another  if  it  be  mythical,  and  still  another  if  it  be  historical. 
This,  therefore,  is  our  first  inquiry : 

%1.  In  what  doss  of  writinga  shall  we  place  the  Moeaio 
narrative  of  the  Creation  f  It  has  been  assigned  variously  to 
suit  the  convictions,  theories,  and  fancies  of  different  writers. 

a.  Some  have  regarded  it  as  a  philosophical  speculation  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  world,  in  its  present  arrangement. 
But  it  is  a  simple  record  of  supposed  facts,  and  not  the  ab- 
struse unfolding  of  a  theory  such  as  a  philosopher  would  pro- 
duce. And,  moreover,  the  facts  are  such  as  no  man  could 
have  conceived  and  framed  into  a  scheme  of  creation,  in  that ' 
earliest  antiquity  when  we  snppose  the  narrative  was  written. 
For  like  reasons  we  cannot,  with  Paulus  and  others,  regard  it 
as  a  hypothetic  programme,  showing  how  the  world  might 
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have  been  created.  While  the  earliest  written  heathen  coe- 
mogonies  are  rude  and  gross,  this  one,  probably  written  as 
early  as  any  of  those,*  transcends  in  its  simplicity,  and  sub- 
limity and  consistency,  the  limits  of  both  the  knowledge  and 
the  speculations  of  those  remote  ages. 

b.  Some  have  regarded  the  narrative  as  setting  forth  notions 
borrowed,  and  somewhat  emended,  from  the  Egyptian  and 
Phoenician  cosmogonies.  This  is  the  view  of  Kosenmiiller, 
and  some  other  German  critics.t  To  this  theory  it  is  suf- 
ficient  to  reply,  in  addition  to  preceding  remarks,  that  the 
peculiar  element  and  the  power,  in  the  Mosaic  cosmogony,  is 
the  theistic,  and  that,  too,  monotheistic,  while  in  the  Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Indian,  etc.,  it  is  physical,  an  action  or  emanation 
of  matter,  after  some  form.  They  make  bo  distinction  between 
divine  and  created  existence.  And  besides,  their  cosmogonies 
are  at  the  same  time  theogonies.  Matter  is  developed,  divided 
and  deified,  under  various  forms.  Hence  the  Egyptians  wor- 
shipped as  gods,  serpents,  cats,  the  sun  and  moon,  frogs  and 
hornets,  and  even  leeks  and  onions.  And  so  Juvenal's  apt 
words :  J 

"  0  aanctaa  gentes,  quibus  beec  naacontor  in  hortia 
Numinft.** 

So  Hesiod  in  the  Greek  theogony  begins  with  uncreated  and 
eternal  Tola,  and  thence  Ouranos,  Chronos,  the  Titans,  and  all 
inferior  gods.  On  the  other  hand,  the  one  idea,  the  sublime 
assumption,  of  an  eternal,  omnific  God,  with  which  Moses 
opens,  continues,  and  concludes  his  account,  shows  another 
origin,  and  other  material  for  the  Hebrew  cosmogony.  "  In 
the  beginning  God  created."  This  thought  casts  all  other 
schemes  of  world-making  infinitely  into  the  shade.  It  sepa- 
rates them  immeasurably  from  the  Mosaic  in  their  material 

*  Jabn  sajs :  "  Tbese  relAtions  were  committed  to  writing  nearly  a  thousand 
jeaiB  before  tbe  mythi  of  tb^  meet  ancient  nations.''  lotrod.  C.  T.  P.  IT.  Seo.  1, 
Obap.  1,  §  18.  Arcbax>logical  discoveries  in  the  East  sicce  tbe  death  of  Jabn,  a 
period  of  about  forty  years,  may  qualify  bis  statement  somewhat^  but  not  enough 
to  affect  tbe  validity  of  our  argument. 

f  Scholia  in  Yet.  Test  Proleg.  in  Gten.  c.  1.  "  Moses  sive  .£gyptio0  sive  Pboeni- 
ck)0  immltutus  decendus  erit,'*  etc 
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and  conception.  That  there  are  remote  resemblances  between 
the  Egyptian  and  Mosaic,  cannot  prove  that  the  pare  worship 
of  the  latter  was  ednced  from  the  gross  materialism  and 
groveling  immoralities  of  the  former.  More  reasonable  is  it . 
to  say,  the  one  is  of  inspiration;  the  other,  of  it  perverted. 
All  in  those  primitive  myths  that  resembles  the  Mosaic,  pro- 
bably  sprang  from  the  traditions  or  documents  of  which  we 
may  suppose  Moses  formed  his  narrative.  If  any  one  raise  the 
qaestion  of  priority  and  parentage,  the  theistic  element  and 
elevating  tendency  of  the  one,  and  the  physical  and  debasing 
in  the  other,  will  leave  little  doubt  of  the  answer. 

c.  Some  suppose  this  narrative  but  a  pictorial  representation 
of  the  one  great  truth  stated  in  the  first  versa  Dr.  Enapp 
thus  stAes  this  theory :  "  Where  the  work  of  creation  is  here 
represented  as  a  six  days'  work,  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a 
picture,  in  which  God  appears  as  a  human  workman,  who  ac- 
complishes what  he  undertakes  only  by  piece-meal,  and  on 
each  successive  day  lays  out  and  performs  a  separate  portion 
of  his  business.  By  such  a  representation  the  notion  of  the 
creation  is  made  easy  to  every  mind,"*  etc.  To  say  nothing  of 
the  material  and  ability  that  Moses  could  command,  as. an 
uninspired  man,  to  get  up  six  such  sacred  tableaux,  the  ingenu- 
ousness and  the  morality  of  the  act  come  in  question.  He 
gives  it  as  history,  and  in  historical  style,  and  uses  it  as  a 
histprical  basis  of  the  Pentateuch.  If  then  the  document  be 
what  this  theory  supposes,  and  cast  in  this  mould  for  such 
religious  purpose,  it  is  a  pious  fraud,  and  the  common  priest- 
craft of  paganism.  And  moreover,  if  Moses  takes  cnch 
liberties  as  a  writer,  then  we  cannot  tell  elsewhere  in  his 
writings  when  he  is  painting,  and  when  a  true  historian, 
or  inspired  legislator. 

d.  The  Poetic  theory  is  burdened  with  similar  diflSculties. 
In  his  article  on  "  Creation,"  in  Kitto's  Oyclapcedia  of  Biblical 
Literature^  Prof.  Powell,  of  Oxford,  says  that  "  a  geological 
contradiction  does  and  must  exist  against  any  conceivable 
interpretation,  which  retains  the  assertion  of  the  historical 
character  of  the  details  of  the  narrative  as  referring  t6  the 

♦  Theol.  P.  n.  Art  y.  §  49. 
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distinct  traDsactions  of  each  of  the  seven  periods.  The  one 
grand  fact,  coached  in  the  general  assertion  that  all  things 
were  created  by  the  sole  power  of  onel  Snpreme  Being,  is  the 
whole  of  the  representation  to  which  an  historical  character 
can  be  assigned.  As  to  the  particular  form  in  which  the  de* 
scriptive  narrative  is  conveyed,  we  merely  affirm  that  it  can- 
not be  history ;  it  may  be  poetry."  But  the  Mosaic  coemog- 
ony  seems  wholly  wanting  in  poetic  elements.  Its  words, 
language,  and  structure  of  sentences  are  all  prosaic.  It  is  a 
simple,  connected,  chronological  detail  of  facts.  And  when 
elsewhere  in  the  Scriptures  its  material  is  wrought  up 
poetically,  the  contrast  shows  at  once  that  the  original  is 
simple  history.  The  thirty-eighth  chapter  of  Job  yiffM  illus- 
trates this  point.* 

Indeed,  as  the  germ  of  the  civil,  social,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious principles  and  institutions  set  forth  in  the  Old 
Testament,  we  see  not  how  there  can  be  denied  to  it  the 
reality  and  verity  of  a  historical  document  If,  with  Prof 
Norton,  we  assume  that  the  Pentateuch  was  not  written  till 
after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  and  that  then  traditional 
stories,  laws,  customs,  ritual  observances,  etc.,  were  inserted, 
with  many  inaccuracies,  contradictions  and  barbarisms,  and 
the  whole  attributed  to  Moses  to  give  the  work  greater  autho- 
rity,— then  it  is  of  little  account  what  we  call  the  document, 
or  what  meaning  we  draw  from  it.  Thus  viewed,  it  takes 
rank  among  the  cosmogonies  and  theogonies  of  primeval 
writers,  and  is  but  a  mythical  introduction  to  an  antique 
miscellany.f 

Without  examining  other  theories  as  to  the  nature  of  this 
outline  of  the  Creation,  we  conclude  that  it  is  veritable  his- 
tory ;  and  as  such  we  are  to  treat  it  exegetically,  as  We 
would  any  other  historical  writing  of  Moses.    But  though  a 

*  The  mode  of  DUTatton  is  jet  hardly  advaiioed  beyond  the  aimplicity  of  oral 
relation;  it  is  every  where  deatitute  of  any  attempt  at  elegance  or  external  ona. 
ment  of  expressian.  The  primitiye  beauty  of  this  historical  form  lies  only  in  the 
object  presented,"  etc.    Havemick,  latrod.  to  Pent,  PreC  Bem.  p.  3 

f  '*  The  Evidences  of  the  Qenuineness  of  the  Oospela.  By  Andrews  Norton. 
Second  Ed."    Vol.  2 :  Note  D. 
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historical  verity,  the  passage  is  peculiar,  as  the  oldest  in  the 
language,  as  one  of  the  earliest  written  compositions  extant, 
and  as  sustaining  peculiar  relations  to  Geology.  It  is  fitting, 
therefore,  to  make,  in  the  second  place, 

§  2.  Certain  general  dbae^'vations  that  pertain  particularly 
to  the  exegesis  of  this  portion  of  Scripture^  in  its  present  rdor 
tiofis  to  Geology, 

a.  We  assume  that  Moses  understood  what  he  wrote  in  his 
narrative  of  the  Creation.  And  this  is  simply  saying  that 
having  by  the  inspiration  or  approbation  of  God,  an  idea  to 
be  put  upon  record,  he  expressed  it  in  the  common  language 
of  the  day,  using  words  according  to  their  common  import  at 
that  time.  Whatever  theory  of  inspiration  we  may  adopt,  this 
at  least  must  be  conceded,  we  think,  that  the  writer,  unless 
prophetic,  mijst  have  a  conception  of  the  thought  to  be  con- 
veyed. Then  conveying  it,  he  is  shut  up  to  the  ordinary  use 
of  the  ordinary  thought-signs.  "  Where  a  conception  comes 
into  the  consciousness  of  one  mind,  and  seeks  expression  that 
it  may  enter  the  consciousness  of  another  mind,  it  must  be 
conceived  of  as  uttering  itself  in  a  word,  which  word  is  not 
taken  at  hap-hazard,  and  which  might  have  been  any  other 
arbitrary  sound,  but  which  is  prompted  and  formed  by  the 
creative  thought  struggling  out  of  the  world  of  mind,  and  mak- 
ing use  of  the  vocal  organs,  in  order  to  enter  the  world  of 
sense.''  *  Necessarily  the  word  is  the  correlate  of  the  thought. 
It  is  the  vehicle  of  the  conception,  or  its  "  incarnation,"  to 
borrow  the  expressive  term  of  Wordsworth.  Nor  'can  we 
understand  the  conception,  what  and  how  much  it  is,  only  as 
language  in  its  usual  import  informs  us.  In  the  conveyance 
of  a  message  between  mind  and  mind,  though  one  be  inspired, 
the  word  is  the  courier.  As  when  ship  speaks  with  ship,  it  is 
the  telegraphic  signal.  We  cannot  go  out  of  the  established 
and  mutually  received  definitions  of  the  signs.  It  is  plain 
that  the  inspired  penman  can  utter  his  conceptions  only  so  far 
as  he  can  give  them  a  verbal  embodiment ;  nor  can  they  be 
received  except  as  embodied ;  nor  can  he  embody  them  except 

•  Prof.  W.  G.  T.  Shedd.    Bib.  Saa  6 :  663. 
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in  the  words  that  be  knows  do  contain  them.  Hence,  Moses 
mnst  have  understood  what  he  wrote  in  this  narrative. 

K  the  inspired  writer  receive  a  communication  exceeding 
the  capacity  of  the  words,  otherwise  fitted  to  convey  it,  or  if 
he  receive  ideas  wholly  foreign  to  the  import  of  any  words 
then  in  use,  we  may  suppose  that  he  will  seek  to  utter  himself 
by  a  peculiar  and  periphrastic  combination  of  words,  and  by 
unwonted  variations  iq  verbal  expression.  So  the  peculiarities 
of  style  will  indicate,  while  they  convey,  uncommon  thoughts. 

Kor  does  the  fact  that  the  propJiets  did  not  always  under- 
stand the  import  of  their  predictions,  militate  against  the  views 
we  have  given.  For  what  we  have  said  applies  to  kiMcricd^ 
and  not  to  prophetic  writers.  The  former  are  called  to  record 
realities,  distinct  facts,  and  adult,  standing  out  on  the  stage  of 
the  past ;  the  latter  often  have  only  dim,  adumbrated  outlines 
of  a  something  in  the  twilight  of  the  future.  And  these  out- 
lines they  receive  in  visions  and  in  dreams,  when  intelligence 
and  consciousness  are  in  a  suspended  or  extraordinary  state. 
So  Plato  in  his  Ion  and  Phsedrus  teaches,  that  while  one  is 
prophesying  human  agency  is  held  in  abeyance.  And  Heng- 
stenberg  says  that  '^  the  prophets,  when  uttering  their  predic- 
tions, were  not  in  possession  of  reason  and  consciousness."^ 
But  this  is  not  the  state  of  those  who  are  inspired  to  record 
historical  and  doctrinal  and  moral  truths.  These,  as  matured 
realities,  they  possess  mentally  and  consciously,  and  embody 
thoughtfully  in  language.  This  distinction  Crusius  makes, 
denying  consciousness  to  the  prophet,  but  claiming  it  for  the 
apostle.  Even  Calamy,  Haldane,  and  Gaussen,  who  hold  the 
high  views  of  verbal  inspiration,  maintain  that  inspired  men 
use  their  own  memory,  reason,  modes  of  thinking  and  of 
speaking,  and  even  make  what  th^y  record  the  subject  of 
diligent  and  laborious  study.f    And  the  distinction  in  mental 

•  Chrirtology,  1:  221.    Ed.  of  1836. 

f  Kitto*a  Cjc  Bib.  Dt,  Art  lospintiOD.  The  following  remarks  of  Ber.  Dr. 
Fitch  on  '*  The  true  Doctrine  of  Divine  Inspiration*^  are  in  point  here.  He  naea  the 
word  prophet  in  its  broad  sense.  "  The  inspiration  whidi  goided  the  prophet  at 
the  time  he  was  writing;  was  not  in  the  mode  of  dictating  each  single  word  onlr, 
one  afVer  another,  without  the  use  of  the  understanding,  memory,  feeUog;  rocabr 
nlarr,  style  of  the  prophet  him^It  It  gave  at  once  the  testimooj  of  the  Spirit, 
and  (A«(firfii7Mii|r^(A««praer,  to  the  things  written.''    Bib.Sacl3  :  244^ 
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states  here  drawn  between  the  historian  and  the  prophet,  as 
inspired  men,  is  made  and  marked  by  God  himself.  "  If  there 
be  a  prophet  among  yon,  I,  the  Lord,  will  make  myself  known 
unto  him  in  a  vision,  and  will  speak  unto  him  in  a  dream. 
My  servant  Moses  is  not  so.  With  him  will  I  speak  mouth  to 
month,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches."*  Then 
was  Moses  the  intelligent  and  conscious  recipient  of  the  divine 
communications  he  has  put  on  record.  As  coming  into 
his  understanding,  and  being  there  clothed  and  fitted  for 
man's  reception,  the  verbal  eiflux  must  be  the  equivalent  and 
measure  of  the  inspired  influx. 

We  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  position,  because  a  very 
different  and  apparently  unsafe  theory  has  been  propounded 
and  adopted  by  late  writers  on  this  subject.  "  Prof.  Guyot 
takes  the  ground  *  *  *  that  we  are  to  receive  this  narrative  as 
a  revelation  from  God  through  Moses,  and  not  as  the  view 
Moses  conceived.  *  *  *  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  ask  what 
Moses  meant  to  convey.  We  want  to  know  what  God  intend- 
ed to  teach.  And  if  it  be  said :  God  could  only  intend  to 
teach  what  those  who  first  received  the  record  were  able  to 
comprehend  ;  we  reply :  The  Bible  was  given  to  us,  as  well  as 
to  them.  *  *  *  The  Bible  is  for  mankind.  While  the  Jews 
were  not  taught  any  thing  erroneous,  it-  does  not  follow  that 
the  revelation  could  not  contain  more  than  they  would  com- 
prehend." 

With  this  principle  of  interpretation  this  eminent  naturalist 
imposes  on  the  vast  and  dim  outline  base  of  creation,  as  given 
by  Moses,  the  superstructure  of  modeijn  cosmogony,  as  con- 
structed by  astronomy  and  geology.  He  acknowledges  that 
**  Moses  probably  did  not  comprehend  this  system,  but  says 
that  this  does  not  invalidate  the  fact  that  it  may  be  obscurely 
sketched  out  by  him."  f  The  objection  to  this  theory  is  not 
that  the  modern  cosmogony  of  thb  distinguished  Christian  phi- 
losopher does  not  fit  on  to  the  Mosaic  base ;  for  apparently  it 
does,  and  is  probably  the  true  scheme  of  creation.    But  the 

•  Nam.  12 :  fi-8. 

t  Bib.  Sac  12:  335-6.  See  aUo,  ''Science  and  the  Bible,**  in  Bib.  Sac  Jan. 
IS^  p.  108,  leq. 
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objection  is  to  the  liberty  taken  to  disregard  the  design  of  tbe 
writer,  and  depart  from  the  received  import  of  the  words  at 
the  time  he  wrote,  in  order  to  gain  the  fnll  meaning  of  the 
document. 

The  only  proper  qnestion,  therefore,  for  the  interpreter  of 
inspired  history,  it  wonld  seem,  is  this:  What  meaning  can  we 
find  in  the  words  according  to  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  times 
of  the  writer?    This  embraces  the  two  questions,  What  does 
God,  and,  What  does  the  writer  here  teach  ?   The  first  question 
is  answered  in  the  second,  since  the  writer  speaks  for  God. 
In  answering  it  we  must  be  governed  by  the  ordinary  laws 
for  expounding  history.     "  I  believe,"  says  Professor  Stuart, 
"  that  the  Bible,  the  whole  Bible  is  a  revelation  from  God  ;  a 
revelation  made  in  human  language,  and  intelligible  to  ns,  if 
it  is  at  all  intelligible,  only  by  being  interpreted  according  to  the 
laws  and  principles  of  human  language.     Any  rule  above  this, 
presupposes  or  assumes  inspiration  in  the  interpreter.     The 
Bible  is  a  book  written  bv  men,  and  for  men — ^for  all  men, 
under  the  expectation  that  they  can  read  and  understand  it 
Otherwise  it  is  no  revelation.     It  follows,  of  course,  that,  if  the 
laws  of  human  language  are  to  be  applied  to  its  interpretation, 
it  stands,  in  this  respect,  on  the  same  ground  as  all  other  books. 
It  contains,  of  course,  many  things  which  other  books  do  not. 
But  this  alters  not  the  nature  of  the  language^  in  which  its  dis- 
closures are  made.     The  language  is  used  f/u>r«  Aiii7Mifk>."  * 
But  the  theory  in  question  does  not  allow  us  so  to  receive  the 
document,  and  so  to  interpret  it.     We  may  not  ask  the  design 
of  t(ie  writer,  nor  the  import  and  understanding  of  the  lan- 
guage when  it  was  written.    The  real  and  full  teaching  of  the 
chapter  is  assumed  to  be  beyond  the  comprehension  of  its  au- 
thor, and  of  the  age  of  its  composition.     So  far  as  the  words 
then  gave  out  a  meaning,  they  gave  a  true  meaning.     But,  in 
their  anomalous  use  by  a  mechanical  scribe,  they  had  rather 
capacity  for  meaning  than  repletion  of  it.    They  were  verbal 
tenements,   barely  occupied,   proleptically  large,  and   to  be 
finally  filled  with  ideas,  that  were  not  to  have  any  human 

f  Bib.  Sftc  9  :  459. 
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genesis  for  ages  to  come.  In  this  view  the  narrative  of  the 
creation  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  invite  the  labor  of  exegesis 
— cf  et  i^eofuu.  It  is  more  a  qnestion  of  import  than  of  export 
The  true  point  of  endeavor  is  to  ascertain  what  meaning  can 
be  put  into  the  words  without  ejecting  the  .primitive  and  skel- 
eton notion  that  Moses  put  in.  The  language  is  phenomenal, 
and  may  be  made  to  cover  much  science.  Finding  it  possible, 
therefore,  may  the  man  of  science  slip  a  Bridgewater  Treatise 
into  each  verse  of  tlie  fii'st  chapter  of  Genesis  ?  And  because 
these  volumes  lie  easy  among  the  old  parchments,  may  he 
claim  Moses  as  joint  author  of  the  same?  We  object  not  to 
the  volumes,  but  to  their  forced  juxtaposition  with  the  Pen- 
tatench.  We  object  to  making  Moses  the  unconscious  writer 
of  pregnant  heads  of  chapters  for  philosophical  quartos,  or  an 
inspired  contributor  to  Silli man's  Journal. 

So  soon  as  we  deprive  the  inspired  historian  of  a  concep- 
tion of  what  he  is  to  write,  and  of  the  common  use  of  the  com- 
mon language  of  tlie  times,  by  which  to  utter  his  conception, 
we  prepare  for  a  document  to  the  interpretation  of  which  no 
rules  of  ordinary  exegesis  can  apply.  It  will  have  for  us  no 
fixed  and  authoritative  meaning.  Its  teachings  will  be  as  va- 
ried and  as  manifold  as  the  notions  that  may  be  joined  to  it 
without  contradiction  or  incongruity. 

The  discoveries  of  science  are  to  be  ardently  encouraged, 
assured  as  we  are  that  the  revelations  of  nature  and  of  inspira- 
tion will  eventually  harmonize  to  the  glory  of  their  one  Au- 
thor. But  we  could  wish  that.the  new  wine  might  be  put  into 
new  bottles.  Those  dusty  and  smoke-dried  skins,  that  have 
hnng  so  long  in  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  are  now  full  of  the 
old.  They  cannot  contain  both  ;  and  if  forced  to  a  choice  be- 
tween the  two,  we  say  at  once,  the  old  is  better.  This  strain- 
ing of  the  words,  assumed  to  bo  elastic,  by  crowding  modern 
notions  into  them,  as  if  Moses  did  not  fill  them  ;  or  the  assump- 
tion that  they  grow  in  capacity  with  the  ages,  and  so  are  able 
to  receive  into  their  inspired  frames  all  such  succeeding  dis- 
coveries in  science  as  may  harmonize  with  them,  seems  to  be 
the  introduction  of  a  dangerous  principle  into  hermeneutics. 
If  modern  testimony  to  the  import  of  the  language  in  this  nar- . 
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iratire  be  fnrnisbed  by  antiquarian  research  in  Babjlonui  or 
Egypt  or  Syria,  it  can  be  admitted  as  the  testimony  of  con- 
temporaries, and  they  perhaps  personally  cognizant  c^tbe  Mo- 
saic aatograph.  Bat  if  modem  science  assnme  thns  to  ex- 
plain,  we  prove  an  alOn  on  the  witness,  and  mle  the  testimony 
ont  of  court 

And  here  we  come  to  the  statement  of  another  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind  while  examining  the  import  of  this  passage  of 
Scripture. 

b.  In  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation  the  language  is  not 
philosophical,  but  descriptive  of  the  simplest  ontward  appear- 
ances. And,  for  the  double  reason,  that  there  was,  in  the  times 
of  Moses,  no  philosophy  to  furnish  a  scientific  language,  and 
if  furnished,  it  accords  not  with  the  genius  and  wisdom  of  reve- 
lation to  use  it.  Such  language  is  as  changing  as  the  sciences, 
and  therefore  could  not  be  employed  in  a  book  written  for  uni- 
versal and  perpetual  use.  Particularly  does  this  remark  apply 
to  the  narrative  in  question,  since  here  the  acts  described  pa^ 
take  largely  of  the  supernatural,  so  that  appearances  alone  can 
be  recorded.  Hence  as  Jahn  says  of  the  style :  ^^  Every  thing 
is  described  as  it  appears  and  strikes  the  senses."  In  other 
words,  Moses  describes  phenomena,  and  so  uses  phenomenal 
language. 

Uis  conceptions  are  not  of  facts  in  re^  or  m  esse,  but  of  facts 
in  visu.  And,  as  facts  thus  appearing  to  one  in  no  way  scien- 
tific,  he  delineates  them.  This  view  of  his  language  is  the 
principal  key  to  its  interpretation.  The  great  acts  of  creation, 
primal,  unique,  and  solitary,  impress  the  writer's  mind  as  so 
many  manifestations  of  a  world  incohate  and  progressive,  till 
pronounced  "  good"  by  its  Maker.  As  such  he  presents  them 
to  the  reader  in  descriptive  language.  Of  the  causes  of  these 
manifestations,  operating  in  their  serial  connection  in  the  man- 
ifold and  abstruse  processes,  he  does  not  speak.  That  is  a 
field  for  philosophers,  left  of  him  for  them.  It  is  a  vast  field, 
and  in  it  they  may  draw  what  diagrams,  and  set  up  what  the- 
ories of  world-architecture  they  wilL  In  all  their  mutual  la- 
bors or  intestine  wars  therein  he  will  not  disturb  them,  if  they 
will  concede  but  this :  In  the  beginning  Qod  made  the  field, 
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pa^ed  through  it,  and  in  passing  caused  these  manifestations. 
Of  the  texlure  of  the  canvas,  procuring  and  mixture  of  tlie 
colors,  minutd,  complex  and  obscure  movements  of  the  pencil, 
he  does  not  speak.  He  simply  says,  here  is  the  picture,  ap- 
pearing so  and  so  at  certain  stages.  It  is  finished  as  you  now 
see  it,  and  God  made  it. 

That  is,  of  causes  proximate,  mediate  and  ultimate,  in  the 
production  of  the  world,  he  would  not  be  understood  as-speak- 
ing,  except  to  unfold  this  all-pervading  and  overshadowing 
idea,  the  cause  of  all,  and  the  power  in  all,  is  God.  His  narra- 
tive of  the  creation  of  the  world  is  whatj  and  not  how.  Indeed, 
what  other  moulding  or  casting  of  creation  in  language  could 
have  been  truly  a  revelation  universal  and  perpetual  to  man  ? 
Tliose  six  great  acts  of  God  will  always  speak  the  same  phe- 
nomenal language,  and  so  this  narrative  will  always  be  intel- 
ligible. A  thunder-storm,  speaking  phenomenally,  that  is,  to 
the  senses,  will  speak  a  language  always  intelligible,  but  not 
if  it  speak  in  the  nomenclature  of  meteorology,  or  if  it  use 
terms  under  which  the  truths  of  this  science  must  be  glided, 
before  its  full  meaning  can  be  conveyed.  If  this  narrative 
were  rendered  in  the  scientific  language  of  any  particular  age, 
the  language  would  at  first  be  obsolescent,  and  soon  obsolete. 
For  natural  science  is  ever  abandoning  the  last  appearance  of 
nature  for  one  more  interior,  and  so  of  necessity  is  ever  intro- 
ducing new  descriptive  terras.  The  only  terms  in  natural  sci- 
ence that  can  become  permanently  fixed  in  import  and  use 
are  the  absolutely  abstract.  But  these  can  never  be  obtain- 
ed, because  science  can  never  get  beyond  phenomena  to  the 
pure  essence  of  things,  or  beyond  the  complex  to  the  abso- 
lutely simple.  Very  likely  there  is  an  approximation ;  but  it 
is  as  that  of  the  asymptote  to  the  curve. 

We  are  wonderfully  deluded  when  we  throw  a  stubborn 
fact  about  the  essence  of  a  thing  into  the  laboratory  of  science, 
and  then  suppose,  when  it  comes  back  to  us  dressed  in  a  new 
Domenclature,  that  we  are  any  wiser  as  to  its  naked  and  essen- 
tial entity.  It  is  still  our  old,  mysterious  neighbor,  in  the 
more  fashionable  dress  of  the  season.  From  the  days  of  Aris- 
totle men  were  checked  in  scientific  research  in  a  particular 
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direction  bj  a  niuUitade  of  inscrotable  pheDOfBena.  These 
thej  cast  into  a  special  drawer,  and  labeled  it,  ^  fifans  iosidr- 
able.^  Newton  added  mnch  to  this  collection  of  4he  onknown, 
because  by  his  vast  knowledge  he  was  able  to  be  Terj  ignor- 
ant in  this  direction.  He  then  consolidated  the  wbde  and 
changed  the  label  to  ^'  gravitation."  Men  wonder  at  bis  learn- 
ing, and  well  thej  maj.  Yet  his  label  is  the  exact  synonrm 
of  the  other.  Every  scholar  has  a  similar  drawer,  and  be  is 
the  wisest  who  has  the  most  in  it  and  under  the  best  arrange- 
ment Really,  and  to  the  man  of  science,  it  is  classified  ignor- 
ance, though  for  convenience  and  in  conrtesy  to  ourselves  we 
attach  some  euphemistic  label. 

Xewton  is  honored  very  highly,  and  yet  probably  not  high- 
ly enough,  for  his  aid  in  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  na- 
tural sciences.  Still  we  must  remember  that  it  was  knowledge 
only  in  the  uus^  not  in  the  natures  of  things.  He  probably 
knew  no  more  of  gravitation  in  its  abstract  essence  than  did 
Abimelech  after  a  certain  woman  had  cast  a  piece  of  a  mill- 
stone upon  his  head  from  the  top  of  the  tower  of  Hiebes^ 
Abimelech  was  led  to  consider  the  uses  of  gravitation :  New- 
ton did  no  more,  though  with  a  better  head. 

We  inquire  what  crystallization  is,  and,  as  one  means  to  an 
answer,  we  split  a  crystal.  Instead  of  finding  an  answer,  how- 
ever, we  find  that  we  have  only  split  our  question.  We  have 
now  to  ask  also,  why  does  it  cleave  ?  We  split  it  again,  and 
open  to  another  question,  why  does  it  cleave  thus !  And  so, 
as  we  proceed  with  the  cleavage,  we  find  that  instead  of  mak- 
ing progress  in  an  answer  we  are  only  making  interrogation 
points.  We  learn  something  of  the  structure  of  a  crystal,  but 
nothing  of  crystallization.  That  is,  we  have  been  studying  and 
naming  phenomena,  the  manifestations  of  an  occult  entity. 
And  the  natural  sciences  can  do  little  more  than  this.  And 
so  their  language  is  phenomenal,  ever  changing  toward  the 
abstract,  as  the  more  interior  and  recondite  phenomena  are 
revealed  by  the  continued  cleavage  of  science.  In  the  setting 
forth,  therefore,  of  any  natural  phenomena  in  language,  the 
vulgar  and  sensuous  view  is  the  best  to  be  taken,  if  we  would 
make  the  description  universally  intelligible  and  permanent| 
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since  this  view  is  the  first  to  be  had  by  all,  is  alike  to  all,  aad 
is  unchangeable  in  time.  Tlie  nearer  we  keep  to  the  surface  in 
such  descriptions  the  nearer  we  come  to  the  common  mind. 

.Hence  we  see  the  unfitness  of  scientific  theories,  terms  and 
explanations,  in  a  revehition  of  God  for  man.  And  hence  the 
reason,  probably,  that  Moses  in  his  description  of  the  Creation 
is  confined  to  the  most  outward  and  obvious  of  the  phenome- 
na. His  language,  too,  is  the  simplest  and  most  colloquial. 
Thus  does  the  narrative  come  nearer  to  a  revelation  to  all 
men,  and  for  all  time. 

If  it  be  true,  as  above  stated,  that  Moses  understood  the  im- 
port of  this  narrative,  and  described  only  the  latest  and  most 
obvious  manifestations  of  God  in  his  creating  work,  then,  to 
give  a  faithful  exegesis  of  the  narrative,  one  must  stand  wholly 
aloof  from  the  influence  of  natural  science.  Because,  Moses 
did  not  take  in  these  six  views  with  a  scientific  eye,  or  describe 
them  in  scientific  language,  or  prepare  the  document  for  scien- 
tific readers.  And  this  suggestion  is  made  in  view  of  the  pe- 
culiar relations  that  Geology  has  assumed  to  this  portion  of  the 
word  of  God.  Geology  can  sustain  its  truths  without  the  aid 
of  Moses,  nor  will  a  just  exposition  of  his  writings  oppose  those 
truths.  Yef  strong  efforts  are  made  by  this  modern  science  to 
overawe  the  record,  and  make  it  say  more  or  less  than  it  inclines 
to  say  philologically. 

Under  such  an  outward  pressure,  justice  cannot  be  done  in 
the  exegetical  court.  The  veniie  must  be  changed  for  the  trial, 
and  to  a  precinct,  where  the  megatheria  and  mastodons  of  re- 
mote ffions  cannot  rise  up  to  intimidate  the  jury.  We  must 
seek  an  exegetical  stand-point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  times 
and  tents  of  Israel  in  the  exodus.  We  must  see  with  their  eyes, 
hear  with  their  ears,  speak  with  their  tongues,  and  use  their 
lexicons  and  grammars.  If,  in  the  issue  of  a  faithful  examin- 
ation of  the  record  with  such  aids,  it  appears  that  a  point  has 
been  made  in  conflict  with  an  established  point  in  Geology,  it 
will  then  be  both  fitting  and  imperative  to  review  the  exegesis 
in  the  midst  of  all  the  light  that  that  science  can  shed  on  it. 
This  will  be  treating  a  Divine  revelation  reverently,  and  a 
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human  one  respectfiillj,  while  neither  is  allowed  to  invade  the 
domain  of  the  other. 

It  remains  to  illustrate  the  principles  now  stated,  and  at  the 
same  time  indicate  the  scope  of  the  narrative.  Having  dwelt 
thus  fully  on  the  principles  that  should  govern  us  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  this  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation,  and  thereby 
set  aside  certain  methods  of  treating  it  that  have  surrounded 
it  with  difficulties,  it  will  not  be  uecessaiy  to  go  into  an  ex- 
tended verbal  criticism. 

It  is  proposed,  therefore,  to  examine  particularly  the  account 
of  the  first  day's  work  only,  and  the  phrases  preceding  it ;  and 
so  suggest  the  import  of  the  narrative  as  a  whole.  This  plan 
will  leave  out  of  view  certain  important  and  very  difficult 
points.  But  as  the  explanation  of  these  is  not  essential  to  the 
main  purpose  of  this  article,  they  are  intentionally  omitted. 

The  words,  "In  the  beginning,"  n'^sJi^is,  are  used  to  mark 
time,  as  the  commencement  of  an  era.  They  declare  an  ab- 
solute initiumj  but  of  what,  the  context  must  determine.  Do 
they  mark  the  absolute  commencement  of  the  material  of  the 
universe,  or  do  they  mark  the  beginning  of  its  framing  ?  Do 
they  mark  the  point  when  the  material  of  our  earth  was  called 
into  existence,  or  the  beginning  of  those  constructive  processes 
when  the  earth  was  organized  ?  Stuart  says  that  'Ev  df^xij  in 
John  1:1,  is  an  exact  translation  of  this  phrase,  and  that 
strictly  speaking  it  designates  the  exact  point  when  time  began.* 
Some  suppose  that  this  first  verse  indicates  an  indefinite  point 
of  time  in  the  eternity  past,  when  God  did  first  construct  the 
heaven  and  the  earth,  and  that,  at  a  point  much  more  recent, 
he  commenced  the  present  constitution  of  the  world,  when  his 
Spirit  moved  on  the  deep.  There  is  no  objection  to  this  view 
in  the  import  of  the  phrase,  or  in  the  connection  of  the  first 
verse  with  the  second.  The  conjunctive,  i,  between  verses 
first  and  second  will  allow  for  any  vast  lapse  of  time  between 
the  two  acts.    But  such  a  division  is  unexpected,  abrupt,  and 

'*  Bib.SAO#:  15. 
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we  may  say  nnDatnral.  The  first  and  obvious  impression  is 
rather,  that  the  narrative  is  not  only  continuous,  but  as  closely 
united  in  its  parts  as  the  working  out  of  the  facts  will  allow. 
Others,  considering  the  days  of  the  narrative  as  solar  days,  and 
feeling  the  need  of  a  time-chasm  somewhere  in  tlie  account, 
would  place  it  between  verses  second  and  third,  making  the 
six  days'  work  of  creation  to  commence  with  the  third  verse, 
or  production  of  light.  In  either  case  the  confessed  purpose 
is  to  "  give  the  geologist  full  scope  for  his  largest  speculations 
concerning  the  age  of  the  world,"  and  "  time  enough  for  all 
the  changes  of  mineral  constitution  and  organic  life  which  its 
strata  reveal."*  This  is  a  suggestion,  it  will  be  seen,  of  modem 
science,  rather  than  of  philology  and  the  narrative.  It  suits 
better  the  first  impression  of  a  very  simple  statement  of  facts^ 
to  regard  the  first  verse  as  a  caption  or  summary  of  the  whole 
account  As,  "  In  the  beginning  God,"  etc.,  and  he  did  it  in 
the  manner  following. 

We  next  inquire  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  K^a,  ren- 
dered, to  create.  It  is  the  word  of  the  narrative.  It  is  used 
in  it  seven  times  in  different  forms  :  twice  in  speaking  of  the 
production  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  1  :  1,  2  :  4 ;  twice  of 
the  production  of  man,  1  :  27 ;  once  of  the  production  of  man 
and  woman^  as  spoken  of  together,  1 :  27 :  once  of  the  produc- 
tion of  water-animals  and  fowls,  1  :  21 ;  and  once  of  this  work 
of  creation,  taken  as  a  whole,  2  :  3.  Keeping  for  the  present 
within  the  narrative  while  we  seek  the  import  of  the  word,  we 
find  that  in  each  case  it  means  to  produce  something  original, 
new,  wholly  unknown.  Here  thef  more  interior  question  arises, 
whether  it  means  to  ortginatej  as  well  as  organize,  this  material. 
In  five  of  the  seven  instances  of  use  the  material  was  preexist- 
ent  to  the  organizing  acts  of  the  new  productions.  Tlie  two 
remaining  instances  resolve  themselves  virtually  into  one,  since 
they  both  refer  to  the  same  producing  act,  the  creation  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth.  Is  the  meaning  of  »^^a  unique  and 
solitary  in  this  one  case,  or  has  it  here  also  a  meaning  in 
common  with  the  other  instances  ?    Keeping  still  within  the 

*  Hltchcod['8  Religion  of  Geologj,  p.  61. 
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narrative  we  find  a  synonym  that  will  cast  light  on  this  ques- 
tion. / 

There  is  in  the  document  another  verh,  rnD5,  used  to  ex- 
press the  same  divine  acts  that  K*in  expresses,  "  Let  us  make 
man,"  dtad,  "  So  God  created  man,"  hard,  *'  He  rested  on  the 
seventh  day  from  all  the  work  which  he  had  rtiade^^  dsd.  "And 
God  blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it :  because  that  in 
it  he  had  rested  from  all  his  work  which  God  created^  hdrd. 
Here  the  same  acts  are  designated  by  each  word  interchange- 
ably. Again,  "G^d  created  great  whales,"  bdrd,  "God  mad^ 
the  beast  of  the  earth,"  dsd.  Here  the  two  acts  of  producing 
water-animals  and  land-animals  are  designated  by  the  two 
words,  when  evidently  either  would  have  fitly  expressed  both 
acts.  Hence  we  infer  that  bdrd  and  dsd  are  used  as  synonyms 
in  the  narrative.  And,  taken  together,  they  are  used  sixteen 
times  in  it  to  designate  the  formation  of  something  new  from 
material  already  in  existence.  Therefore  we  say  that  it  is 
highly  probable,  sixteen  to  two,  that  bdrd  in  the  two  doubtful 
cases  has  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  others,  and  that  the  crea- 
tion of  the  heavens  and  the  earth  does  not  necessarily  mean 
the  absolute  origination  at  the  same  time  of  their  material. 
And  this  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  additional  fact,  that 
the  act  of  creating  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  expressed  by 
Mrdj  is  elsewhere  in  the  narrative  expressed  five  times  by  a«4, 
the  word  so  commonly  used  to  express  the  production  of  any 
thing  from  preexistent  matter.  If  we  go  outside  the  narrative, 
all  evidence  from  the  use  of  this  word  confirms  this  inference. 
As  a  cited  case,  to  prove  the  absolute  origination  of  matter  from 
the  meaning  of  hard,  this  case  is  believed  to  stand  solitary. 

But  let  not  this  inference  be  enlarged  into  an  affirmative  of 
the  eternity  of  matter.  We  mean  only  to  affirm  that  this  word 
does  not  teach  its  absolute  creation.  Doubtless  matter  had  a 
beginning,  and  is  a  production  of  G^d.  But  this  notion 
comes  to  us  from  other  sources  than  this  narrative  of  creation. 
Knapp,  however,  affirms  that  the  creation  of  the  world  from 
nothing  is  the  teaching  of  Moses,  and  of  the  Scriptures  gene- 
rally. Bnt  his  most  positive  proof  is  from  the  Apocrypha, 
^^God  made  heaven  and  earth  and  all  that  in  them  is  out  of 
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nothing,"  Sept.  ^1  oi5ic  6vtu)v  inotriaev  avra  6  ^debg,  tc,  t.  A. 
2  Mac.  7  :  28.  The  most  pointed  proof  that  he  draws  from 
within  the  canon  is  a  doubtful  rendering  of  Heb.  11:3,  "  things 
which  are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear" — 
*^elg  rb  fiij  itc  tpaivofievoyv  to,  pXenofieva  yey ovevcuy  This  he 
translates,  "  what  we  see  was  made  out  of  nothing,"  as  if  the 
non-apparent,  ra  /tz?)  (paivofxeva  were  the  same  as  to.  ovk  dvra, 
the  non-existent.* 

There  is  a  process  of  reasoning  to  connect  the  idea  of  absolute 
creation  with  this  passage.  And  it  is  after  this  manner.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  purpose  of  Moses  here  to  affirm  an  abso- 
lute creation.  The  phrases  are  fittest,  and  indeed  the  only  ones, 
that  he  could  command  to  designate  such  an  act.  Therefore 
he  probably  does  put  forth  this  idea.  But,  to  assume  what  the 
intention  of  Moses  was,  is  assuming  the  answer  sought,  and, 
the  inadequacy  of  language  at  his  command  better  to  express 
the  idea  of  an  absolute  creation,  may  the  rather  show  that  no 
such  idea  then  existed  to  beget  any  words  or  phrases  adequate 
to  convey  it  For  ideas  in  the  human  mind  necessarily  create 
words  to  embody  them. 

What,  then,  does  Mrd  mean  ?  To  divide,  cut,  carve ;  thence 
to  shape,  arrange,  and  organize.  In  all  which  the  action  takes 
effect  on  preexisting  material.  This  meaning  is  abundantly 
evident  from  the  cases  of  use  cited  in  the  narrative.-  Having 
this  import,  which,  with  a  Hebrew  Concordance  of  the  Old 
Testament,  one  can  exemplify  to  any  extent,  Moses  uses  it  in  , 
the  synoptical  verse  at  the  opening  of  his  chapter,  and  throws 
the  meaning  over  the  whole  narrative,  unfolding  it  in  all  those 
formative  processes  of  the  six  days  by  which  the  divine  hand 
wrought  the  great  work  of  the  creation.f 
'  By  the  expression,  "  the  heaven  and  tfie  earth^^  the  Hebrew 
meant  the  universe  as  then  viewed.  It  was  to  him  the  broadest 
possible  expression  of  the  broadest  conception  of  space  that  he 
could  have.    It  included  not  only  the  earth  and  the  atmo- 

•  Chrig.  TheoL,  P.  II.  Art.  Y.  §  47. 

f  "GeDesis  and  Geology.  By  Denis  Crofton,  B.A./*pp.  21,  se^.  80.  Kitto 
dye  Bib.  liL  1 :  479.    Prof!  Lewis*  "Six  Days  of  Creation/'  pp.  48^61. 
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spheric  heavens,  bat  the  snn,  moon,  and  stars ;  for  these  Moees 

embraces  in  the  creative  arrangement 

The  conjanctive  i,  introducing  the  second  vers^  maj  be 
rendered  ^^  for,"  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  wide  range  of 
usage  allowed  to  this  particle.  So  the  claose^it  introdoces^  would 
seem  to  come  as  a  reason  for  the  arranging  and  organixiDg 
work  of  God,  announced  in  the  first  verse.  God  created,  or 
arranged  and  organized,  thus  and  so,  "for  the  earth  was  with- 
out form  and  void,"  and  needed  to  come  under  this  divine 
and  forming  process.  But  it  is  not  important ;  nor  can  either 
rendering,  the  old  or  the  new,  be  so  absolutely  certain  as  to 
exclude  the  other. 

"  Without  fonn  and  void  ;^ — a  vast  agglomeration  of  mat- 
ter, of  which  natural  laws  had  not  yet  taken  posseeuon  ;  atoms 
unorganized,  and  so  under  mob-law.  Hence  the  strange  mass 
was  *'  without  form."  Ileight  or  depth,  length  or  breadth, 
could  not  be  predicated  of  it  "  Void,"  as  being  destitute  rf 
nature^s  laws,  and  so  of  divisions,  distinctions,  and  organisms. 
'^  'A(^r6^,"  says  the  Septuagint :  invisible,  because  lines  and 
distinctions  were  wanting,  without  which  vision  is  impossible. 
How  vast  this  chaotic  bulk  ;  how  old,  or  whence,  we  are  not 
told.  Was  it  ruins  or  raw  material,  effete  or  renovated !  We 
only  know  that  is  was  tohA  and  hoMij  and  that  "  darkness 
covered  the  face  of  it" 

"  And  the  Spirit  of  God  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  tDatersJ 
This  is  the  incipient  step  of  God  in  the  formative  process  of 
creation.  The  "  waters"  acted  on,  are  that  inorganic,  formless, 
and  empty  mass.  When,  we  know  not ;  but  in  that  nnmea- 
Bured  past  the  divine,  energizing,  formative  power  brooded 
over  the  chaotic  material.  The  verb  ntmn  is  suggestive 
of  incubation,  and  in  its  effect  indicates  that  throbbing,  pulsa- 
tile  motion,  manifest  in  the  very  inception  of  life.  The  word 
glows  and  swells  with  thought,  as  we  thus  catch  out  of  it  the 
hint  of  God's  first  great  generating  act  in  quickening  and  vital- 
izing that  mass  of  dead  matter.  And  it  is  interesting  to  see  how 
this  procreating  idea  pervades  the  narrative.'  "  Let  there  be 
light."  Sept  yevTjdTJTu  0wf  ;  let  light  be  lam.  "  Let  the 
earth  bring  forth ;"  Vulgate,  "  Qerminet  terra."    Li  this  first 
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organizing  and  life-giving  movement  of  the  creating  Spirit, 
nature's  laws,  then  first  framed  and  enacted,  entered  on  their 
great  work.  Passing  through  and  throngh  the  aggregation  of 
turbulent  atoms,  they  began,  as  heaven's  police,  to  bring  about 
order,  a  physical  constitution  of  things,  and  to  lay  the  ground- 
work of  generic  and  specific  entities,  as  distinguished  from 
each  other  and  from  "  void"  matter. 

In  the  summary  of  the  work  of  creation,  as  given  in  the  second 
chapter  of  Genesis,  it  is  said,  that  God  made  every  plant  of  the 
field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field 
b^re  it  grew.  Some  suppose  that  the  idea  here  conveyed  is, 
that  God,  anterior  to  the  formation  of  any  plant  or  herb,  cre- 
ated the  type  or  essential  form  o(  each,  as  that  dynamical  and 
seminal  entity,  which  predetermines  and  gives  peculiarities  to 
each  species,  and  lives  through  the  race  of  the  species  while 
the  individual  members  perish.  If  this  be  so,  then  this  ad- 
dendum in  the  summary  would  perhaps  pertain  to  the  second 
verse  of  the  first  chapter,  and  this  divine  formation  of  the 
types  of  vegetable  life  be  included  in  the  import  of  that  so 
pregnant  word,  translated  "  moved." 

In  this  organizing  and  vitalizing  acti9n  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
luminous  qualities  are  evolved  ;  He,  the  while,  saying,  "  Let 
there  be  light."  And  by  thus  imparting  discriminating  and 
fixed  laws  to  matter,  he  "  divided  the  light  from  the  darkness." 

When  light  was  generated  as  a  substance,  and  by  what 
divine  chemistry  it  was  at  this  time  wrought  out,  the  record 
does  not  tell  us.  The  text  speaks  only  of  its  phenomenon,  of 
its  appearing  at  this  time,  under  the  working  of  God's  omnific 
word.  And  how  long  it  was  in  coming  to  its  maximum  of 
manifestation,  we  are  not  informed.  There  is  a  notion  that  the 
command,  "  Let  there  be  light,"  was  verbal  and  audible,  tand 
that  instant  on  the  word  the  full  tide  of  light  rushed  all  abroad 
as  a  luminous  flood.  But  we  judge  that  the  command  was 
rather  a  work  than  a  word.  It  was  an  utterance,  wrought  out 
as  that  forming  and  quickening  Spirit  brooded  over  the  wild 
chaos,  and  so  the  result  was  a  progress  and  not  an  impulse. 
And  we  thus  judge,  not  only  from  particular  words  used  in 
this  act,  but  from  the  tenor  of  the  entire  narrative.    Here,  as 
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elsewhere  in  it,  the  idea  of  instantaneoiis  prodnetioti  is  not 
aa^taine^l  hj  the  langaage.  The  proces  is  indicated  to  be  bj 
natnral  laws,  jet  sapematorallj  commenced  and  eondocted. 
There  is  iirst  the  divine,  energizing  word  of  power,  calling 
forth  existences,  while  the  results  f«>Ilowin^  mre  set  forth  in 
words  nsed  to  describe  the  formations  of  nature.  Thns  die 
entire  work  of  creation  is  denominated  ^the  generationM  of  the 
heavens  and  of  the  earth.''  And  the  first  genealn^cal  table 
of  the  descendants  of  Adam  Ls  introdaced,  in  the  fifth  chapter 
of  Genesis,  by  the  same  Ilebrew  word,  fi^T :  "Tliis  is 
tlie  bo^ik  of  the  generaiicns  of  Adam."  Its  root|  ni^,  ^|fK- 
fies  to  beget  or  produce  as  a  parent,  and  is  so  nsed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  narrative  of  the  areation  :  ^  Adam  bfgat  a  son  in 
his  own  likeness."  5:3.  **  In  sorrow  thou  shalt  hring  forlk 
children."  3  :  16.  "  And  she  conceived  and  hart  Cain."  4:  L 
So,  in  the  ninetieth  Psalm,  the  same  idea  is  preserved  in  the 
same  word,  in  the  Pnal  or  Passive  form :  ^  Before  the  nnHint- 
ains  were  A/>m,"  i-ib\  In  that  very  early  translation,  the 
Peschito  or  old  Syriac,  this  verse  is  rendered,  "  Before  the 
mountains  were  carried  in  the  wornb^  or  even  the  earth  was 
borny  The  Septuagint  and  Vulgate  both  indicate  the  same 
progressive  m«)de  of  creation.  "  Adny  17  (M^Xo^  yeveca^  ovpavw 
/calyrj^y  "  IstsB^junt  jr^n^ro/Z^m^^coeli  et  terrie."  Ilence  Angus* 
tine  calls  the  nix  creative  periods,  births,  natures  (n^x/wrcp,  from 
nascor^  to  be  boru) ;  and  so  we  judge  that  creation  in  its  parts^ 
and  as  a  whole,  was  not  by  impulse,  but  progression  ;  and  so 
much  so  that  it  may  properly  be  called  a  genesis,  a  birth,  a 
natura.  There  was  the  embryonic,  the  fetal,  and  the  partu- 
rient stajfe.  And  hence  we  know  not  how  lonor  liirht  was  in 
coming  to  it:^  miximum,  or  any  other  one  of  the  productions 
of  those  singular  days ;  for  we  know  not  the  peritxl  of  gesta- 
tion, when  such  offr^pring  are  begotten  by  the  omnitic  word. 

"  And  the  eoenifi//  and  the  morning  were  the  first  day,'"  The 
adjective  attached  to  "day"  is  the  cardinal  '*one,"  and  not  the 
ordinal,  "  iirst ;"  and  the  idiom  allows,  to  resolve  the  remnant 
of  the  phrase  into  two  propositions,  thus :  '*  and  there  was  an 
evening,  and  there  was  a  morning;  one  day."  The  burden  of 
inquiry  now  is  this :  What  does  "day"  here  moan ?     We  first 
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seek,  of  course,  for  the  usus  loquendi  within  the  narrative. 
The  word  is  used  in  it  fifteen  times.  Once  it  designates  an 
element  or  quality :  "  God  called  tlie  light,  Day."  1 :  5.  Four 
times  it  is  used  to  mark  indefinite  periods. .  Of  these,  three 
designate  God's  Sabbatli,  and  the  other,  the  entire  period  of 
creation,  where  the  whole  work  is  grouped,  and  called  the  work 
of  one  day ;  2  :  2,  3,  and  2  :  4.  We  call  the  Sabbath  of  God, 
here  mentioned,  an  indefinite  period  ;  for  though  it  be  claimed 
that  there  is  to  it  a  terminus  a  quo^  it  has  none  ad  quem^  since 
it  still  continues.  Three  times,  "  day"  is  used  to  indicate  the  pe- 
riod that  we  call  daylight,  in  distinction  from  night ;  1 :  14, 16, 
18.  This  period  is  determined  by  the  sun's  rising  and  setting, 
and  is  therefore  variable  with  the  seasons  and  the  latitudes. 
Once  it  is  used  to  express  a  solar  or  twenty-four  houi-s'  day, 
where  the  oflSce  of  the  sun  is  prescribed  to  be  "for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  years;''  1  :  14.  Six  cases  remain  to  be  no- 
ticed, where  "  day''  is  used  in  the  formula,  *'  the  evening  and 
the  morning  were  the  first  day,"  "  second,"  "  third,"  etc.  Were 
these  solar  days?  The  first  four  certainly  were  not,  for,  till  the 
completion  of  the  fourth  period,  the  sun  was  not  invested  with 
the  office  of  marking  time  on  the  earth.  Were  they  sections 
of  time  of  twenty-four  hours  each,  without  any  reference  to  a 
solar  measurement?  This  would  be  a  very  strange  assumption, 
to  say  the  least,  for  as  such  time-sections  they  would  sustain 
no  relations  to  the  sun ;  they  would  have  no  sunrise  nor  sunset, 
no  morning,  noon,  nor  night;  they  would  be  unique,  anoma- 
lous portions  of  time,  and  in  no  such  sense  a  "  day,"  as  that 
word  is  any  where  else  used  in  the  Scriptures.  We  therefore  class 
these  four  "days,"  with  the  four  already  mentioned,  as  indefi- 
nite periods.  Two  of  the  fifteen  cases. of  use  remain,  "the 
fifkh  day"  and  "the  sixth  day."  Were  these  solar  periods  of 
twenty-four  hours  ?  There  were  at  this  time  solar  days,  for 
the  sun  was  then  filling  his  office  ;  but,  as  these  two  stand  in 
the  same  category  with  the  other  four,  as  marking  creative  pe- 
riods, we  properly  rank  them  also  as  unknown  spaces  of  time. 
This  analysis  of  the  use  of  the  word  "  day"  in  the  narrative 
binds  us  over  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  six  days  of  creation 
were  six  periods  of  time  of  unknown  length  to  us. 
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This  conclusion  is  strengthened  by  certain  conndentioDs 
drawn  from  within  the  narrative.  The  work  of  the  fourth 
period  we  judge  to  have  been  the  establishing  of  the  preseot 
relations  between  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
relative  forces  were  determined,  and  the  motions  establiahed 
that  now  fix  our  times  and  seasons.  Sach  atmospheric 
changes  were  wronght  as  to  allow  the  light  of  the  son,  the 
moon,  and  the  stars,  to  visit  the  earth  systematically.  So  were 
they  established  in  their  office  of  *'  ruling"  the  earth.  The 
state  of  tlie  world,  therefore,  anterior  to  the  end  of  the  fourth 
creative  period,  must  have  been  anomalous.  Then  the  terms 
descriptive  of  it  must  have  been  anomalous  also.  At  least,  if 
there  be  an  import  to  the  word  day^  in  the  making  of  which 
no  aid  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  needed,  we  would  naturally 
seek  to  affix  that  import  to  any  specified  ante-solar  periods, 
called  days.  Hence  Augustine  speaks  of  those  days  of  crea- 
tion as,  non  vera  dies,  sed  morse.  And  ip  another  place  he 
says,  ^'Qni  dies  cnjusmodi  sint,  aut  perdifficile  nobis,  ant 
etiam'  impossibile  est  cogitare,  quanto  magis  dicere."  * 

Again,  if  any  one  conceive  these  creative,  to  be  ordinary, 
days,  let  him  complete  his  conception  by  fixing  his  thoughts 
on  the  beginning  of  the  twelve  hours  of  the  night  of  the  first 
day ;  or  let  him,  in  mental  vision,  see  an  ordinary  morning, 
noon,  and  night,  such  as  pertain  to  ordinary  days,  in  each  of 
the  first  four. 

Once  more,  God's  resting  after  his  six  days'  work  still  con- 
tinues, and  is  given  as  the  divine  sanction  of  the  Sabbath  for 
man.  If,  now,  the  creative  periods  were  ordinary  days,  how 
does  God's  resting  through  an  indefinite  number  of  centuries, 
after  six  times  twenty «four  hours  of  labor,  become  a  reason  for 
our  resting  one  seventh  of  our  time?  The  parallelism  fails ; 
and  yet  in  it  is  supposed  to  be  found  the  divine  institution  of 
the  Sabbath  for  man,  based  on  divine  example.  Bnt,  if  we 
leave  the  six  periods  indefinite,  the  parallelism  and  the  infer- 
ence coincide. 

We  draw  but  one  other  consideration  from  the  narrative, 

*  av.  Do.  11 :  6. 
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but  that  an  important  one,  confirmatory  of  our  conclusion  on 
the  meaning  of  the  word  day.   In  strict  fidelity  to  the  original, 
and  following  more  closely  the  radical  import  of  the  words, 
the  phrase  "  the  iev^ening  and  the  morning"  might  be  trans- 
lated "  the  mingled  and  the  separated."    The  terms  a^y  and 
*ipi  indicate  the  antithetic  states  of  obscurity  and  clearness, 
whether  they  be  applied  to  matter  as  confused  or  arranged,  or 
to  an  object  of  vision  as  being  dim  or  distinct,  or  to  a  truth 
as  hypothetic  and  contingent  or  certain.    The  meaning  of  the 
verb  from  which  the  word  evening  is  derived  is  well  set  forth 
in  that  taunting  proposition  of  Kabshakeh  to  Hezekiah,  "  Now 
therefore,  gwe  pledges^  I  pray  thee,  to  my  master,  the  king  of 
Assyria,  and  I  will  give  thee  two  thousand  horses,  if  thou  be 
able  on   thy  part  to  set  riders  upon  them."  Isaiah  36  :  8. 
"Give  pledges,"  a^^nn,  which  in  our  colloquial  idiom  we 
should  express  by  the  phrase,  "  I  will  lay  the  wager,"  or  "  I 
will  bet  you,"  that  if  I  furnish  so  many  horses,  you  cannot 
furnish  enough  riders  for  them.    Here  the  verb  is  used  to  ex- 
press what  is  obscure  arid  uncertain,  as  an  object  that  lies  in 
dim  figure  in  the  evening  twilight.    How  well  these  terms, 
'  the  mingled  and  the  separated,'  designate  the  former  and 
the  latter  stages  of  the  earth  in  the  first  period  of  creation, 
must  be  evident.    What  mingling  and  obscurity  till  light  be- 
gan to  be  evolved ;  then  what  separating  in  ihe  process,  and 
in  the  effect  what  clearness  I    So,  in  each  of  the  six  creative 
periods,  it  had  two,  and  antithetic,  stages;   the  first  was  the 
mingled  and  disordered,   the  second  the  separated  and  ar- 
ranged.  •  For  example,  in  the  first  part  or  evening  of  the 
second  day^  water,  vapor,  and  air  were  one  lawless,  mingled 
compound.    In  the  second  part  or  morning  of  that  day  there 
was  the  result  of  separation — an  atmosphere,  vapor  or  the 
clouds  floating  in  it,  and  the  waters  spread  beneath  it    Take 
the  third  period.    In  the  former  part,  earthy  matter  was  inor- 
ganic, and  so  mingled,  blended.    In  the  latter  part  of  that 
period,  the  same  matter  stands  forth  in  the  beautiful  organisms 
of  vegetable  life.    Under  the  formative  hand  of  God,  mani- 
fested in  natural  laws  then  incipientj  the  whole  has  come  about 
through  dividing,  shaping  processes.    And  thus  is  illustrated 

31 
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most  felicitonsly  the  meaning  and  use  of  tie  word  of  dik  at- 
count  of  the  creation,  hdrd.  Thus  did  God  cot,  divide,  aErange, 
and  organize,  and  so  create. 

This  will  suffice  to  illustrate  the  radical  meaning  of  die 
words  rendered  evening  and  mcming.  ThuB  Yiewed,  aa  two 
protracted  and  antithetic  stages  of  liie  earth  in  each  of  Aoee 
creative  periods,  the  use  of  the  cardinal  adjective,  ^^  one,"  and 
then  of  the  ordinals,  '^  second,''  "  thirds"  etc^  in  the  six  suc- 
cessive formulas,  is  very  significant  The  suggestion  of  Soaen- 
miiller  in  his  Scholia  on  the  passage,  '^  quemadmodum  Latini 
et  Grseci  qnoque  numendia  Cardin.  pro  Ordinalibus  ponere 
solent,''  does  not  appear  to  exhaust  the  design  of  Moees  in  this 
peculiarity  of  expression.  It  seems  more  an  intentional  than 
idiomatic  use  of  a  word,  and  as  if  he  would  state,  that  the  two 
opposite  stages  of  the  earth,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  con- 
stituted '^  one"  day,  period,  age,  or  step  in  its  wonderful  ad- 
vance towards  its  present  state  ;  then  there  was  like  it  a 
^second"  period,  then  a  ''third,"  and  so  on,  each  having 
equally  contrasted  characteristics  in  its  two  parts. 

One  question  remains.  Will  the  Scriptures  elsewhere  sanc- 
tion this  use  of  the  word  day  as  an  indefinite  period  i  It  is 
sufficient  to  reply  that  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word  in  the  Old 
Testament  is  to  designate  time^  without  regard  to  its  duration, 
as,  the  day  of  the  Lord,  the  day  of  vengeance,  of  darkness, 
of  judgment,  and  of  salvation.  Where  it  designates  a  work, 
it  embraces  moments,  months,  years,  centuries,  as  the  work 
done  may  require ;  and  a  solar  day  is  no  part  of  the  idea  in 
such  case.  Examples  are  abundant,  though  hardly  necessary. 
"  Wo  worth  the  (fay"  of  Egypt's  protracted  period  of  over- 
throw :  Ezek.  30  :  2.  ''  The  day  of  temptation  in  tiie  wilder- 
ness," which  was  "  forty  years  long  ;"  Ps.  95.  "  Bemember,  0 
Lord,  the  children  of  Edom  in  tiie^y  of  Jerusalem,"  a  period 
embracing  much  of  the  time  of  the  final  campaign  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar against  Jerusalem ;  Ps.  137.  ^^  In  his  days  shall 
the  righteous  flourish,"  a  period  as  indefinite  in  its  termination 
as  the  feign  of  the  Messiah ;  Ps.  72  :  7.  So  Micah  4  : 1,  to 
the  same  effect,  '^  In  the  last  days  it  shall  come  to  pass  that 
the  mountain  of  tiie  Lord's  house,"  etc    And  of  the  existence 
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of  this  glorious  King  the  same  prophet  says,  "  whose  goings 
forth  have  been  from  of  old,  from  everlasting,"  literally,  and  in 
the  marginal  reading,  "  from  the  days  of  eternity ;"  5 :  2.  Here 
the  thought  of  solar  time,  or  even  of  the  computation  of  the 
cycles  of  centuries  implied,  is  wholly  irrelevant  to  the  import 
of  day.  But  we  need  not  multiply  instances.  To  employ 
the  word  day  to  express  an  indefinite  period  of  time  is  com- 
mon usage  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  So  are  we  confirmed  in 
our  conclusion,  that  the  six  days  of  creation  were  six  periods 
of  time  of  unknown  length  to  us. 

This  interpretation  of  one  of  the  six  stages  of  the  creation, 
with  the  general  principles  stated  and  intimated,  indicates,  as 
it  seems  to  us,  the  main  scope  of  the  Mosaic  account.    It 
does  not  profess  to  give  or  even  suggest  a  solution  of  all  the 
difiiculties  that  this  difficult  portion  of  the  Word  of  God  con- 
tains ;  but  the  views  unfolded  cover  the  essentials  that  are  in 
controversy.     To  both  parties  in  question,  Moses  and  the 
Geologist,  it  gives  the  amplest  verge.    It  vindicates  to  the  in- 
spired historian  an  understanding  of  what  he  wrote,  and  a 
knowledge  of  his  subject  so  far  as  he  attempted  to  convey  in- 
formation.   Then,  following  his  language  as  importing  what  it 
meant  when  he  used  it,  we  obtain,  by  legitimate  exegesis,  his 
views.    So  we  close  that  dangerous  inlet  into  inspired  histori- 
cal documents,  whereby  they  are  made  to  mean  what  they  can 
be  made  to  contain.    By  this  theory  of  interpretation  exegesis 
is  practically  inverted,  and  hermeneutics  becomes  a  process  of 
importation,  and  not  of  exportation  alone.    Thus  those  words 
are  made  free  ports  of  entry  and  exit  for  commerce  in  truths 
inspired  and  uninspired,  theological  and  scientific.    To  guard 
the  sacred  wealth  of  truth  within,  to  keep  those  ideas  of  divine 
manufacture  from  being  mingled  and  corrupted  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  human  laborers,  we  would  impose  an  embargo  on  all 
imports.    While  Moses  is  thus  allowed  to  speak  for  himself 
and  explain  his  own  meaning,  he  "gives  the  geologist  full 
scope  for  his  largest  speculations  concerning  the  age  of  the 
world,"  and  "  time  enough  for  all  the  changes  of  mineral  coq- 
stUatioii  and  organic  life  which  its  strata  reveal."    While  he 
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claims  that  all  the  power  shown  in  the  work  of  erefttioa  is  of 
God,  in  its  inception,  progress,  and  conclosion,  he  aDowb^  hj 
the  terms  he  employs,  snch  action  of  natural  laws  aa  mist 
satisfy  anj  theistic  stndent  in  the  physical  sciences.  So  are 
revelation  and  science  kept  distinct,  the  one  reTerenced,  the 
other  respected,  and  Moses  and  the  Geologist  harmonized. 


Art.  v.— the  SPIRITUAL  IN  MAN,  THE  PROPER  OBJECT 

OF  PULPIT  ADDRESS. 

B7  Bey.  N.  G.  Clask,  Profesaor  in  tlie  TJnlTersitj  of  TermanL 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  the  Scriptural  idea  of  the  office  of  the 
Christian  preacher,  and  of  the  spiritual  nature  of  man  as 
the  proper  object  of  his  address,  is  obscored  by  the  mate- 
rialism of  the  age,  or  lost  amid  the  manifold  forms  of  cnltnre 
and  attainment  expected  of  him.  This  result  cannot  be 
charged  upon  any  lack  of  definite  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
sacred  writers ;  least  of  all  upon  him  who  has  made  this  a 
prominent  topic  in  one  of  his  letters.  According  to  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  the  Christian  preacher  is  a  man  who  has  re- 
ceived, not  the  spirit  of  the  world  to  understand -its  science 
and  learning,  to  follow  its  principles  and  to  engage  in  its  ser- 
vice, but  he  has  received  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  he 
may  know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God  ;  the  in- 
finite riches  of  Christ,  the  mvsteries  of  redeeming  lore,  and 
the  power  of  an  endless  life.  He  is,  in  short,  a  spiritual  man, 
bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  thus  with  spiritual  dis- 
cernment, that  he  may  know  the  thingjs  of  God.  And  these 
things  of  God,  these  supernatural  truths  centering  in  Christ 
and  his  cross,  which  have  been  revealed  to  him  in  the  con- 
scious experiences  of  his  believing  heart,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Word  and  Spirit  of  God ;  these  truths  will  make  up  the 
sum  of  his  preaching.  The  method  is  not  that  of  science,  or 
philosophy,  or  of  the  popular  lecture ;  it  is  not,  as  in  the  sight 
of  men,  to  instruct  the  intellect  or  to  please  the  taste  or  gratify 
the  passions;  but  as  the  subject-matter  was  above  human 
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wisdom,  80  the  method  mnst  not  be  in  accordance  witli  the 
maxims  of  human  wisdom,  but  in  words  and  forms  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  teacheth ;  in  thoughts  that  breathe  of  near  com- 
munion with  God,  and  words  that  burn  as  coals  of  heavenly 
fire  ;  and  all  with  the  awfulness  and  serious  purpose  that  be- 
long to  the  immediate  presence  of  the  King  of  kings. 

And  as  neither  the  character  of  the  preacher,  his  subject- 
matter,  nor  his  diethod  lie  within  the  range,  nor  are  in  any 
sense  the  result  of  mere  human  wisdom,  so  the  object  of  ad- 
dress is  not  the  sensuous  or  intellectual  part  of  our  being,  but 
our  distinctively  spiritual  nature.  The  preacher,  therefore,  does 
not  address  the  things  of  God  to  the  sensuous  appetites,  the 
hopes  or  fears  simply,  not  to  our  love  of  the  beautiful,  not  to 
our  faculties  of  knowledge,  whether  dwarfed  and  stunted  and 
stifled  by  ignorance  and  superstition,  or  developed  by  art  and 
science  and  philosophy,  as  in  the  Platos  and  Miltons,  the 
Raphaels  and  the  Humboldts  of  the  race,  till  men  stand 
amazed  at  the  possible  powers  and  capabilities  of  the  human 
soul ;  but  to  the  distinctively  spiritual  in  man,  to  the  germ  of 
eternities  that  lies  shrouded  in  its  vestment  of  clay,  to  that 
whereby  man  the  finite  is  linked  to  the  infinite  and  eternal, 
commending  ourselves  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God.  It  is  because  of  this  spiritual  nature  in  man,  for  the 
sake  of  its  deliverance  from  sin,  and  its  restoration,  that  the 
whole  system  of  grace  has  been  begun  and  carried  forward  ; 
the  character  of  the  preacher  depends  on  it ;  and  the  whole 
subject-matter  and  method  of  preaching  are  determined  by 
reference  to  it. 

We  have,  then,  for  our  theme.  The  spirit  and  nature  of  man, 
the  distinctive  object  of  address  on  the  part  of  the  preacher. 
He  is  to  apply  the  things  of  God  revealed^  to  him  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  to  the  distinctively  spiritual 
nature  in  man,  to  convince  of  sin,  to  confirm  in  faith  and 
righteousness. 

I.  Let  us  first  look  at  the  character  and  essential  quality  of 
man's  spiritual  nature,  and  then  at  some  of  the  results  that 
follow. 

Man  is  not  mechanical,  but  vital ;  not  material,  but  spirit* 
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nal ;  not  animal,  bnt  living  sonl;  made  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  Ood.  His  spirit  or  reason  is  from  God  diieetly.  He 
made  him  of  the  dnst  of  the  ground,  bnt  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  liTing  aooL 
^*  To  have  reason  and  to  know  Qod  are  one,  jmt  aa  not  to 
know  Ood  and  to  be  an  animal  are  one."  *  The  reasonleB 
bmte  is  ignorant  of  moral  tmths  and  of  Qod  their  som  and 
centre ;  man  cannot  be.  He  has  and  mnk  have  an  idea  of 
Ood,  and  can  deny  him  only  as  he  denies  his  own  freedom  and 
his  own  spirit ;  root  ont  snch  knowledge  can  he  never.  Evioy 
moral  duty  in  its  last  analysis  is  duty  to  Ood ;  that  whidi 
binds  in  the  conscience  is  his  will ;  obedience  to  moral  law  is 
at  bottom  obedience  to  Ood,  from  whom,  by  whom,  for  whom 
we  are.  All  moral  life  goes  forth  from  Him,  at  eveiy  point 
of  its  development  depends  on  Him,  and  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions may  be  traced  back  to  Him,  as  to  its  stedfiist,  central 
onrce. 

Fallen  into  sin,  blinded  by  it,  and  in  bondage  to  it,  the  hxh 
man  spirit  still  attests  its  tme  destiny.  It  still  witnesees  to 
what  man  onght  to  be,  often  even  by  the  sternest  reproaches 
for  what  he  actually  is.  It  is  well  known  that  no  nation  of 
men,  however  sunk  in  ignorance,  superstition,  or  vice,  has  y^ 
been  found  that  has  not  had  some  conception  of  a  divine  power 
over  them  to  which  they  are  subject ;  it  may  be  of  one  Ood, 
or  ten,  or  fifty,  bnt  always  of  some  power  capable  of  doing 
them  good  or  evil ;  so  firmly  is  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Being 
inlaid  in  the  very  structure  of  the  soul,  we  might  almost  say, 
on€  with  it.  Men  may  change  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible 
God  into  an  image  made  like  to  corruptible  man,  and  to 
birds,  and  four*footed  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  they 
have  often  done  so ;  yet  some  god' they  do  have  and  must  have, 
before  whose  wrath  to  tremble  for  their  sins.  In  a  storm  at 
sea  the  hardened,  blaspheming  infidel  will  tremble  in  view  of 
a  coming  judgment  worse  than  the  creaking,  staggering  ship, 
that  alone  keeps  him  from  a  watery  grave  and  the  doom  he 
fears.    He  too,  in  such  an  hour,  must  bear  witness  to  the  no- 

*  JaooU. 
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bleness  and  original  destination  of  a  sonl  he  has  debased  in 
sin  and  iniquity. 

We  are  still  a  light  unto  ourselves,  much  as  wq  may  strive 
to  suppress  the  truth  by  our  unrighteousness.  There  is  still 
in  us  a  spiritual  nature,  that  holds  on  and  holds  out,  abuse  it 
as  we  will,.  And  it  is  this  spiritual  nature  which  furnishes  the 
only  point  of  contact  for  the  truth  in  the  unregenerate  heart. 
There,  imbedded  as  in  the  very  substance  of  the  spirit,  may  be 
seen  the  primal  ideas  of  all  moral  government,  seen  as  in  a 
glass  darkly  it  may  be,  and  becoming  even  fainter  and  fainter 
by  the  lapse  of  time  and  sinful  indulgence,  but  still  there, 
and  there  as  the  ground  of  moral  responsibility ;  a  mirror  to 
reflect  the  truths  of  God.  This  indwelling  and  inalienable 
law  of  duty,  manifesting  itself  to  the  soul  of  every  rational 
being,  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  our  spiritual  naturlB. 
"  It  is  that  by  which  we  are  most  nearly  and  consciously  con- 
nected with  him  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 

being It  is  the  still  small  voice  of  God,  his  guiding 

and  warning  voice,  revealing  in  the  sanctuary  of  our  souls  the 
truths  of  eternity,  reproving  us  for  our  sins,  recalling  us  from 
our  wanderings,  and  saying  unceasingly,  this,  ihia  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it."  * 

This  therefore — the  distinctively  spiritual  in  man — in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  must  be  the  proper  object  of  address 
on  the  part  of  him  who  would  apply  spiritual  truths  to  the 
conversion  and  sanctification  of  men.  For  we  must  not  forget 
that  the  essential  character  of  man's  spiritual  being  has  not 
been  changed  despite  its  bondage  to  sin.  The  former  rightinl 
master  has  become  the  slave,  and  is  put  on  most  slavish  serv- 
ice to  the  lusts  and  passions  of  our  corrupt  earthly  nature. 
So  we  are  bom,  the  children  of  wrath,  and  so  we  live,  the 
slaves  of  sin  and  wrath  according  to  the  course  of  this  world, 
till  bom  again  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  through  faith  in  the  Cru- 
cified. Those  common  expressions  of  Scripture,  ransom,  de- 
liverance, redemption,  all  imply  and  recognize  this  slavery. 
And  it  is  because  the  soul  is  unchanged,  though  in  slavery, 

*  Memoir  of  Pros.  Karah,  p.  409. 
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that  such  pains  have  been  taken,  such  infinite  wisdom  and 
love  displayed,  in  its  redemption.  It  is  spirit  still,  and  enr 
and  anon  bears  witness  to  its  tme  character ;  sometimes  by 
our  dissatisfaction  with  all  earthly  good,  sometimes  bj  a  long* 
ing  after  a  good  we  have  not  and  know  not  where  to  find,  and 
sometimes  by  the  deepest  self-loathing  and  abhorrence,  and 
the  bitter  cry,  "  Who  shall  deliver  me  irom  the  body  of  tbis 
death  I' 

In  the  believer,  this  spiritual  natnre,  long  stifled  and  sop- 
pressed,  long  dead  in  sin,  is  quickened  and  made  alive.  Hie 
man  is  wakened  up  to  a  jnst  sense  of  his  real  character.  He 
is  bom  again.  There  is  no  longer  simply  the  feeble  striving 
of  an  unenlightened  conscience  against  the  burden  of  corrap- 
tion.  The  Spirit  of  God  bears  witness  with  our  spirit ;  and 
light  floods  into  the  darkened  chambers  of  the  son].  We  know 
him  that  is  true,  because  we  are  in  him  that  is  tme ;  we  know 
the  things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God,  for  our  understand- 
ings are  enlightened  and  we  do  his  will ;  and  this  understand- 
ing becomes  a  well-spring  of  life  to  him  that  hath  it  And 
more  than  all,  and  better  than  all,  we  know  that  the  Spirit  of 
God  will  guide  us  into  all  truth.  Setting  aside  all  superstitions 
fancies  and  make-believes,  it  is  still  a  fact,  and  a  fact  that  can 
not  be  got  round,  that  the  humble  believer  often  has  occasion 
to  say,  as  some  new  truth  opens  up  to  him,  or  some  difficulty 
clears  away :  ''  It  is  plain  to  me  that  this  wisdom  is  not  mine, 
but  cometh  down  directly  from  above." 

And  yet  nwre ;  it  is  every  where  assumed  in  the  Bible  that 
we  can  feel  the  force  of  its  truths,  that  we  do  have  a  sense  of 
them,  prior  to  all  reasoning,  simply  because  we  are  menj  and 
not  mere  things.  So  the  commands  of  God  are  always  ad- 
dressed to  us  as  simple  imperatives,  involving  their  own 
grounds,  and  carrying  their  justifying  reasons  with  them. 
Our  inner  man,  our  conscience,  approves  them  to  be  holy,  just, 
and  good,  not  because  this  or  that  reason  can  be  assigned  to 
justify  them,  but  for  what  they  are  in  themselves.  They  are 
not,  therefore,  to  be  speculated  about,  but  to  be  obeyed,  to  be 
accepted  by  that  spiritual  nature  in  us  which  must  bo  respon- 
sive to  the  Divine,  if  we  will  but  allow  its  voice  to  be  heard. 
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Why  else  should  we  hear  Paul  speak  of  commending  our- 
selves to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight  of  God,  or  of  the 
Gentiles  being  a  law  unto  themselves  ?  It  was  upon  the  ears 
of  such  beings  that  the  words  of  the  Saviour  fell.  Such  a  spir- 
itual nature  prompted  the  reply  of  the  rude  Hindoo  worship- 
per of  Buddha,  "Teacher,  what  you  say  respecting  the  eternal 
God  must  he  trvs,^^  And  from  the  days  of  Christ  to  this  pre- 
sent, recognizing  and  addressing  such  a  spiritual  nature,  the 
Pauls  and  the  Baxters,  and  the  Whitefields  andtheMcCheynes 
have  poured  the  truth  in  the  ears  of  listening  throngs,  and  the 
word  has  had  free  course  and  been  glorified. 

11.  In  the  second  place,  it  follows  as  the  direct  result  of  such 
a  spiritual  nature,  that  no  just  sense  or  satisfying  conviction  of 
religious  truths  or  doctrines  can  be  obtained,  except  through 
the  conscious  experiences  of  our  own  spiritual  being ;  in  other 
words,  except  through  a  practical  Christian  experience.  The 
things  of  God,  the  eternal  verities  of  the  spiritual  world,  are 
not  comprehensible  by  our  mere  intellectual  faculties.  The 
result  of  our  reasonings  is  at  best  but  a  conception,  a  thought 
of  our  minds,  not  a  vital  informing  power.  The  sphere  of 
spiritual  truth  is  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  science  and  phi- 
losophy. As  the  life  of  the  body  reveals  itself  in  every  move- 
ment of  limb  and  muscle,  in  the  tlirilling  nerve,  the  beating 
pulse,  and  the  beaming  eye,  and  is  sustained  by  its  appropri- 
ate nourishment,  and  completed  in  the  full  and  harmonious 
activity  of  its  physical  powers,  so  is  there  a  life  of  the  intellect 
and  of  the  spirit,  no  less  real,  no  less  in  need  of  their  appro- 
priate support,  and  no  less  seeking  a  complete  development  of 
their  varied  energies.  As  bread  to  the  body,  scientific  truth 
or  philosophy  to  the  intellect,  so  are  righteousness  and  the  spir- 
itual truths  of  God  to  the  spirit.  With  profound  philosophic 
truth^  Christ  declares  that  he  is  the  Bread  of  life,  and  ofiers 
himself  to  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness, 
that  they  may  be  filled. 

Therefore,  religious  truth  is  not  addressed  to  our  speculative 
intellect,  but  to  the  living  spirit,  that  it  may  become  a  part 
of  the  soul's  life,  and  then  be  known  from  a  practical  acquain- 
tance with  its  real  work  and  power.    It  must  enter  into  the 
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deep  places  of  the  soul,  rouse  np  and  set  in  healthfiil  acdaD, 
or  enter  into  conflict  with,  the  powers  and  energies  that  lie 
there.  A-  new  world  is  then  opened ;  a  new  rerelatioa  firom 
God  flashes  ia  npon  the  darkness  that  brooded  oyer  the  soul; 
and  where  shall  we  look  for  jnst  sense  of  religioiis  trath  bat 
here  in  the  place  of  its  working;  here  where  we  may  see  it 
grappling  with  the  sinfnl  tendencies  of  the  soul  and  winning 
the  victory  ?  The  fiict  is,  as  we  know  what  life  is  by  living, 
so  we  can  know  religious  truth  only  as  we  see  its  relatioos  to 
onr  spiritual  wants;  only  as  we  feel  its  quickening  powar; 
only  as  we  see  and  feel  its  bearings  on  our  eternal  state  and 
character.  For  religions  truth  is  vital,  not  formal  like  the 
truths  of  science  or  philosophy.  The  mind  can  comprehend 
these,  and  bring  them  within  the  scope  of  its  logic,  but  it  can- 
not do  so  with  the  ideas  of  the  spiritual  world.  By  holdii^ 
them  off  at  a  distance  as  it  were,  we  can  at  best  get  but  a 
single  phase  of  them,  and  then,  if  pleased  with  such  bare  in* 
tellectual  process,  run  off  with  it  into  a  system,  possibly  into 
an  absurdity  to  the  dishonor  of  the  truth ;  but  comprehend 
them  in  all  their  fullness  it  cannot  Just  as  the  vital  princi- 
ple takes  up  and  combines  the  material  elements  into  the  liv- 
ing organism,  be  it  plant  or  animal,  to  the  neglect  of  all  the 
laws  of  pure  chemistry,  so  the  free  spirit  of  religious  truth 
works  above  logical  formulas,  and  will  be  revealed  in  its  tme 
beauty  only  when  it  sits  enthroned  mistress  of  the  hearL 

Judging  of  man,  according  to  his  original  and  ideal  tj^  if 
we  affirm  the  freedom  of  his  spiritual  nature,  the  stem  fsud 
meets  us,  he  is  in  bondage.  What  he  would  he  does  not,  and 
what  he  would  not  he  does ;  and  the  sad  testimony  comes  up 
from  a  world  groaning  and  travailing  together,  he  is  in  bond- 
age ;  and,  while  out  of  Christ,  the  more  he  strives  to  be  free, 
the  more  he  feels  the  chain ;  and  when  he  strives  the  hardest 
it  is  only  to  wring  forth  the  bitterest  cry  of  bondage. 

If  baffled  on  this  side,  we  take  the  opposite  position  and 
deny  man's  freedom,  then  the  progress  of  the  race,  the  crea- 
tions of  art,  the  sense  of  guilt  and  the  feeling  of  responsibility 
become  enigmas.    But  the  Christian  knows  he  is  free,  and  yet 
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dependent  on  the  grace  of  God ;  and  tho  sinner  knows  that  he 
is  free,  even  while  dependent  on  the  law  of  sin. 

So  is  it  that  religions  trnths  and  doctrines  are  felt  and 
known  in  the  humblest  Christian's  experience  that  baffle  all 
the  proudest  efforts  of  speculation.  "  Divine  things,"  says  Au- 
gustine, ^'  must  be  incorporated  into  the  life  and  the  affections, 
before  we  are  capable  of  an  intellectual  knowledge  of  them."* 

And  so  only  is  it  that  we  attain  a  satisfying  conviction  of 
the  reality  and  power  of  any  religious  truth  or  doctrine.  With 
the  heart  man  believeth  unto  righteousness.  The  wandering, 
tempest-tossed  soul,  never  finds  rest  till  the  truth  is  lodged  in  the 
distinctively  spiritual  nature ;  till  the  heart  is  given  up  to  God. 
Here  is  the  mistake  of  so  many  noble  minds  at  the  present 
day,  apparently  earnest  inquirers  after  the  truth,  but  to  whom 
the  claims  of  Christianity  and  the  experiences  of  Christian 
men  and  women  seem  as  idle  tales.  They  go  from  doctrine  to 
doctrine,  it  may  be,  but  find  no  rest  till  at  last  in  despair,  they 
sink  away  into  hopeless  infidelity,  or  throw  themselves  into 
the  arms  of  the  Church  of  Eome.  The  fact  is,  arguments  and 
evidence  addressed  merely  to  the  intellect  can  never  attain  to 
a  calm,  solid  conviction  that  no  power  can  shake.  The  value 
of  intellectual  arguments,  be  they  never  so  good,  is  only  to 
clear  away  the  obstacles,  which  prejudice,  or  error,  or  igno- 
rance, interpose  to  the  clear  vision.  In  the  humble  believing 
spirit,  the  intention  of  spiritual  truth  is  ever  ready  to  outrun 
the  argument.  The  facts  cited  in  proof  of  a  point  have  a  value 
rather  as  reflecting  the  light  of  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
mind  never  truly  bases  its  conviction  solely  on  the  evidence 
after  it  has  once  been  given,  important  as  it  was  in  its  place, 
but  on  its  own  inward  witness.  We  know  that  the  thing  is 
so,  by  a  feeling  rather  than  a  perception. 

It  is  thus  that  the  profoundest  convictions  of  gospel  truth 
centre  around  the  simplest  utterances  of  our  Lord.  With  each 
advance  in  Christian  experience,  the  words  of  Christ  become 
only  the  more  radiant,  the  more  full  of  spirit  and  life  to 

*  Torrey's  Keander,  il  358. 
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the  believing  heart,  thns  containing  in  themselves  their  own 
highest  evidence  to  onr  spiritual  being. 

As  there  is  an  aesthetic  emotion  awakened  by  the  beantifid 
or  the  grand  in  nature  or  in  art,  that  is  often  mistaken  for  piety, 
but  which  really  lifts  the  soul  no  higher  than  the  monntains  or 
the  cathedral  towers  amid  which  it  is  begotten,  so  there  is  t 
theology  that  would  find  its  sole  proof  of  the  existence  of  God 
in  the  works  of  creation.  It  looks  at  each  species  of  mechan- 
ism in  the  heavens  above  and  in  tlie  earth  beneath ;  it  pene- 
trates below  the  surface  of  the  earth  that  it  may  notice  each 
varied  deposit  and  count  the  different  rocky  strata ;  it  accom- 
panies the  traveller  over  desert  and  amid  icebergs,  that  it  may 
be  present  at  each  new  discovery,  and  is  tremblingly  anxioos 
lest  the  foundations  of  its  time-honored  creed  should  be  sapped 
by  some  godless  adventurer.  If  any  satisfaction  is  ever  gain- 
ed in  this  way,  it  is  due  not  to  the  process  pursued,  but  ra- 
ther to  certain  intuitive  convictions  that  will  not  be  set  aside. 

Better  one  gleam  of  the  truth,  that  sometimes  in  the  midst 
of  these  bare  intellectual  exercises  comes  breaking  in  upon  the 
mind  like  lightning  flash  on  the  traveller  waylaid  by  darkness 
and  storm,  instantly  revealing  the  whole  scene  in  which  we 
are.  With  a  strange  thrill  of  gladness  the  soul  somehow  leaps 
to  meet  its  heavenly  visitant,  assured  that  Ood  is  I  Better 
than  arguments,  more  convincing  than  demonstrations,  is  this 
silent  witnessing  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  our  spirit.  Infinite 
Power  may  send  forth  its  flames  of  fire,  or  roll  the  thunder 
crashing  along  the  sky ;  Infinite  intelligence  may  clothe  the 
earth  in  beauty  ;  but  all  this  is  comparatively  nothing  to  me 
till  my  eye  has  been  opened  to  see  my  relations  to  Him  as  my 
Maker,  my  Judge,  and  my  Kedeemer.  Then  as  a  glad  child 
shall  I  every  where  see  my  Father's  hand.  Then  shall  I  re- 
joice in  that  power,  for  it  is  pledged  to  sustain  me  its  creature ; 
then  shall  I  see  his  love  and  goodness  in  all  this  beauty  and 
loveliness  with  which  he  has  invested  my  earthly  home  ;  and 
then  shall  each  thing  in  nature,  from  the  stars  in  heaven  to  the 
tiniest  animalcule  that  may  sport  in  a  rain-drop,  yea,  every 
thing  shall  have  a  voice,  and  the  whole  universe  shall  have  a 
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voice,  and  shall  speak  to  my  believing  heart,  and  tell  me  of 
Him,  even  as  the  sea-shell  murmurs  to  my  ear  of  its  ocean- 
home. 

"  What,"  says  a  late  English  writer,  "  what  is  our  proof  of 
immortality  ?  Not  the  analogies  of  nature ;  the  resurrection 
of  nature  from  a  winter  grave,  or  the  emancipation  of  the  but- 
terfly. Not  even  the  testimony  to  the  fact  of  risen  dead  ;  for 
who  does  not  know  how  shadowy  and  unsubstantial  these  in- 
tellectual proofs  become  in  an  unspiritual  frame  of  mind? 
No,  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  the  evidence.  Heaven  begun,  is 
the  living  proof  that  makes  the  heaven  to  come  credible. 
Christ  in  you  is  the  hope  of  glory.  It  is  the  eagle  eye  of  faith, 
which  penetrates<the  grave,  and  sees  far  into  the  tranquil 
things  of  death.  He  alone  can  believe  in  immortality  who 
feels  the  resurrection  in  him."*  He  that  believeth  iiath  ever- 
lasting life.  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have 
entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the  things,  the  spiritual  expe- 
riences, which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

These  convictions  of  Christians  are  not  the  oflEspring  of  a 
vain  credulity.  The  Christian  experience  is  not  an  idle  fancy ; 
it  is  not  the  mere  excited  feeling  of  the  hour,  conjured  up  by 
the  skill  of  the  orator,  or  begotten  by  a  superstitious  fear.  A 
mightier  agent  than  flesh  or  blood  has  been  at  work  in  the 
depths  of  the  Christian  heart.  It  is  the  spirit  that  quickeneth, 
the  flesh  profiteth  nothing.  And  now  the  truths  from  which 
the  unrenewed  man  turned  coldly  away,  a6  from  hard  sayings, 
which  he  sought  in  vain  to  comprehend,  and  to  be  persuaded 
of  while  he  refused  them  access  to  his  heart ;  now  to  the  be- 
liever, they  are  spirit  and  they  are  a  life ;  as  a  fountain  spring- 
ing up  into  everlasting  life.  They  are  related  to  the  very  es- 
sence of  the  soul,  and  receiving  them  the  soul  receives  its  own. 
It  now  has  to  do  with  eternal  truths,  and  eternal  realities,  and 
this  makes  the  true  Christian  experience  abiding.  It  has  a 
rational  ground,  for  it  rests  on  the  essential  nature  of  the  soul, 
and  its  relation  as  a  finite  spirit  to  God  its  author,  and  on  reli- 
gious truth  as  the  means  of  its  life  and  development.     Hence 

*  BobertBon^B  Ser.  Ist  sea  p.  S68. 
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again  it  is  a  radoiial  gnNnid,  wUdi  in  Aa 
case  lies  out  of  the  leadi  of  the  wisdom  of 
And  jcut  here  lies  the  mystefj  of  die  Gospdr  tibaife  it 
ed  onlj  to  faith.    Qnlj  he  that  docs  die  vSL  of  Gedr^ 
of  the  doctrine.    Odicswiae  one  nu^it  have  aeienca^  4 
not  have  iaidi. 

Yet  this  again  is  the  glory  of  die  Gospd.  ''Idia^dbac^O 
Father,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  that  dion  haat  hid 
things  from  the  wise  and  the  pnident,  and  hart  rvrcaled 
onto  babes."  The  Gospel  is  not  a  dnng  of  carter  or  psiiikgB^ 
or  cnltare,  bnt  is  for  humanity,  and  is  theieCose  nddreBsad  Is 
that  whieh  is  common  to  all  men,  to  their  sfMritnal  natan^ 
dieir  heart  and  consci^ice.  Hers  thoe  is  nedier  Gicdt  mm 
Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  firee,  bnt  Christ  is  all,  la- 
reeling  himself  by  the  same  religions  eiqp^Jenees  in  efreiTlie- 
lieving  heart,  and  granting  to  all  the  same  conTictioD  of  Iha 
power  and  gloiy  of  his  woriL  Set  if  yon  will  die  imUMfifj 
Christian  to  argoing  with  a  sabde  skeptic.  The  infidel  aig% 
mentB  he  may  not  be  able  to  answer.  He  knows  thej  are  not 
good,  bnt  he  cannot  tell  why.  He  is  baffled,  silent^  and  yet 
he  has  die  thing  if  he  has  not  words  to  exiwess  it ;  he  has  the 
thing,  bnt  the  wisdom  of  this  world  cannot  see  iL  Xaj,  hs 
has  the  argument,  written  as  by  no  mental  hand,  on  the  aeent 
tablet  of  his  soul  Millions  hare  believed  in  the  trntli,  fired 
in  it,  and  been  ready  to  die  for  it,  who,  unable  to  gire  any 
learned  explanation  of  their  fiuth,  hare  ncme  the  lee  sordy 
known  him  in  whom  they  hare  beliered.  Nay,  more^  iriiea 
the  discipline  of  the  schools  has  failed,  and  their  carefiilly 
framed  formolas  hare  gone  down  before  a  sharp-sighted  infidd 
criticism,  and  the  hearts  of  the  princes  and  the  captains  hare 
been  ready  to  faint  for  fear,  the  humble  belierers  of  die  sacra* 
mental  hosts  have  stood  finn,  nerer  known  they  were  beatos, 
and  at  last  been  left  masters  of  the  field,  lliej  had  recttred 
not  the  spirit  of  die  world,  bnt  the  spirit  which  is  of  God. 

We  pass  to  consider,  what  light  is  thus  thrown  upon  the 
character  of  the  preacher  and  his  work,  jQnom  this  riew  of 
man's  spiritnal  natore. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  evident  that  die  Christian  preacher 
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mnst  be  a  renewed  man,  otherwise  he  can  have  no  just  sense 
of  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  and  so  of  course  cannot  adequate- 
ly represent  them  to  other  minds.  The  well  is  deep  and  he 
has  nothing  to  draw  with.  He  must  be  a  renewed  man,  since 
it  is  only  through  his  spiritual  nature,  renewed  and  enlight- 
ened by  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  can  obtain  any  just  sense  of 
religious  truth  or  doctrine.  Paul's  conception  of  the  preacher 
IB  thus  realized.  We  have  received,  not  the  spirit  of  the 
world,  but  the  Spirit  which  is  of  God,  that  we  might  know  the 
things  that  are  freely  given  us  of  God.  It  is  then  the  first  and 
essential  requisite,  that  the  preacher  be  spiritually  minded, 
taught  of  God.  Learning,  eloquence,  grace  of  manner,  are  of 
secondary  consideration,  useful  in  their  place,  and  valuable  as 
means  for  the  promotion  of  the  truth ;  yet  it  is  not  through 
them  that  men  are  born  again.  It  is  not  through  our  most 
learned,  or  our  most  eloquent  men,  that  most  souls  have  been 
converted  to  Christ,  and  trained  for  heaven.  It  has  been  ra- 
ther by  the  men  who  knew  most  of  the  work  of  the  Spirit  in 
their  own  hearts,  who  had  drank  the  deepest  draughts  from 
the  fountain  of  life,  and  had  power  with  God  through  prayer. 
2.  The  subject-matter  of  the  preacher  wiU  be  prefminently 
the  same  truths  which  have  been  received  into  his  own  soul. 
Which  things  we  preach,  says  PauL  And  just  in  proportion 
to  the  richness  and  variety  of  his  own  experience  will  be  the 
richness  and  variety  of  his  preaching.  Every  pleasure  en- 
joyed, every  trial  patiently  endured,  every  hour  of  sorrow  sus- 
tained by  a  Saviour's  love  and  sympathy,  every  truth  realized 
in  the  life  and  experience  of  the  preacher,  is  rendering  him 
the  better  man  for  his  work.  One  of  the  most  eminent  pulpit 
orators  of  our  land  gave  utterance  to  the  great  secret  of  power 
in  the  sacred  profession,  when  he  said :  '^  I  should  be  a  better 
preacher  if  I  were  a  better  man.  I  can  only  preach  the  Christ 
that  is  in  me."  ^  It  is  the  truth  that  comes  warm  and  glowing 
from  the  believing  heart,  that  is  most  efficient  on  other  hearts. 
Prompted  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  uttered  in  the  name  and  for  the 
sake  of  Christ,  it  is  owned  and  blessed  of  God.    The  Christian 

♦  H,  W.  Boecher. 
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preacher  Ti-ill  not,  therefore,  fidl  into  the  error  of  ™^^"g  ha 
sermons  fine  essajs^  or  lectures  on  mere  qaeationa  of  cnltiure 
or  literature,  applying  the  wisdom  of  man  to  the  intellectaal 
nature  of  his  hearers.  Nor  will  he  address  this  wisdom  of 
man  to  the  heart  and  conscience,  gi^ng  a  stoae  to  them  that 
cry  for  bread,  vainly  seeking  to  satisfy  spiritnal  longings  and 
hnngerings  with  that  which  is  not  spiritnaL  Nor,  again,  will 
he  address  the  things  of  God  to  the  natural  man,  that  cannot 
receive  them.  He  will  not  attempt  to  demonstrate,  in  the 
forms  of  the  human  understanding,  those  truths  which  most 
be  received  solely  on  the  testimony  of  God,  and  on  their  adapt- 
edness  to  our  spiritual  wants ;  but  he  will  rather  seek  the 
words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  teacheth,  and  so  address,  in  aD 
their  simplicity,  and  with  all  directness,  the  truths  of  God  to 
the  heart  and  conscience,  as  fitted  to  respond  to  them,  at  once 
and  immediately. 

So  too  for  the  ends  of  Christian  culture,  in  the  awakened 
and  quickened  souls  of  the  congregation,  it  is  only  by  divine 
truth,  by  the  spiritual  realities  of  our  holy  religi(Mi,  that  moi 
are  developed  into  the  stature  of  Christ  The  preacher,  as 
occasion  lealls,  will  endeavor  to  show  the  relation  of  Gos- 
pel truths  to  all  the  practical  questions  of  life,  to  all  the  in- 
terests of  man  as  a  social  being  in  all  his  multiform  relations; 
but  he  will  look  for  the  blessing  of  God,  not  on  the  ability  and 
power  with  which  he  sets  forth  these  relations,  but  on  the 
divine  truth  he  throws  into  them  and  over  them. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  great  business  and  method  of  the 
preacher.  It  is  to  awaken,  and  to  develop  when  awakened, 
the  spiritual  nature  of  his  hearers.  And,  if  he  would  awaken 
it,  he  must  address  it  directly.  It  is  of  no  use  merely  to  ad- 
dress the  speculative  intellect^  or  to  please  the  imagination. 
The  divine  life  of  faith  and  love  is  not  begotten  of  them. 
They  cannot  be  carried  forward  by  any  developing  process 
into  the  sphere  of  pure  spiritual  realities,  any  more  than  by  a 
system  of  judicious  training,  a  bird  may  be  transformed  into 
a  quadruped,  or  a  bom  animal  into  an  immortal  soul.  Not 
the  truths  of  science,  or  philosophy,  or  politics,  or  social  re- 
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form,  but  the  truths  of  God,  the  ideas  of  the  eternal  world, 
are  the  appointed  means  of  awakening  the  dead  soul,  that 
GEUth  may  stand,  not  on  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power 
of  God.  To  the  soul  dead  in  sins,  entombed  and  wrapped  up 
and  bound  about  in  the  cerements  of  worldly  lusts,  like  his 
great  Master  before  the  grave  of  Lazarus,  he  will  cry,  come 
forth !  And,  speaking  in  the  name  of  Christ,  and  relying  on 
his  power,  he  will  expect  to  be  obeyed. 

Let  the  preacher  enlist  all  the  resources  of  learning  and 
science  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  let  him  be  able  to  examine  all 
the  positions  of  the  enemy ;  let  him  be  able,  on  fit  occasion, 
to  charge  home  upon  their  strongest  points,  spike  their  guns, 
or  turn  them  upon  their  shattered  ranks ;  but  let  him  not  for- 
get that  his  great  'work,  after  all,  is  to  save  souls  and  train 
them  for  heaven,  and  that  the  only  means  for  this  is  the  Gos- 
pel of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost 
teacheth,  conamended  to  every  man's  conscience  in  the  sight 
of  God. 

This,  emphatically,  has  been  the  method  of  the  Church  in 
llie  seasons  of  its  greatest  power ;  this  was  the  method  of  the 
great  men  of  the  seventeenth  century,  resulting  in  the  profound 
piety,  the  devotion  to  Christ,  that  laid  strong  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  the  temple  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the 
glory  of  succeeding  times,  and  raised  up  tiiiose  examples  of 
Christian  living  and  Christian  heroism  that  recall  the  apostolic 
age.  This  was  the  method  of  Edwards,  and  Whitefield,  and 
Wesley,  in  the  last  century,  by  which  they  rolled  back  the 
tide  of  formalism  that  was  sweeping  over  their  respective 
oonntries,  and  revived  the  faith  in  its  purity.  And  this  is  the 
method,  that  now,  in  this  age  of  science  and  material  prosper- 
ity, of  multiplied  invention  and  progress,  when  man's  work  is 
suing  the  eye,  and  stunning  the  ear,  and  absorbing  the  heart, 
and  men  are  beginning  to  lose  sight  of  and  then  to  doubt  the 
existence  of  any  thing  higher  and  better  than  the  eyes  see  and 
the  hands  handle ;  this  is  the  method  to  be  resorted  to  now  by 
the  servants  of  Christ  to  bring  men  to  a  belief  and  a  confession 
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of  the  things  of  God,  and  this  method  alone  can  be  expected 
to  secure  the  blessing  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  the  eTentnal 
triumph  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  on  the  earth. 


Art.  VI.— natural   HISTORY. 
By  Prof,  a  Dbwit,  Rochegter,  N.  Y. 

Cuvier*s  Animal  Kingdom, 

Agassiz^  Essay  on  Cldssificaiion^  in  his  Contributions  to  the 

Natural  History  of  the  United  States.    VoL  I.    1857. 
LyeWa  Prmciplee  of  Geology. 
Qray^s  Botanical  Text  Book. 

Natukal  Histobt  is  the  science  of  nature.  Nature,  as  the 
term  implies,  is  that  which  has  been  bom,  produced,  or 
brought  into  existence  by  actual  cause.  That  cause  inyolves 
the  action  of  immeasurable  intelligence,  power  and  wisdom. 
This  would  include  the  immensity  of  creation,  and  astronomy 
would  be  one  portion  of  it.    This  would  be  too  vast  a  field. 

By  conamon  consent,  Natural  History  is  limited  to  the 
things  of  earth,  and  is  the  study  of  all  bodies  accessible  to 
.  man,  animate  and  inanimate.  Its  field  then  is  the  three  king- 
doms of  nature  belonging  to  our  earth,  the  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal.  It  is  not  to  be  confined  merely  to  natural 
material  tilings  or  bodies,  but  is  to  include  their  properties  of 
every  kind,  material,  intellectual  or  moral.  For,  the  know- 
ledge of  all  these  no  more  than  includes  their  complete  natural 
history. 

These  three  kingdoms  are  described  under  Mineralogy,  and 
its  adjunct,  Geology,  embracing  all  inorganic  bodies,  or  ex- 
cluding all  vegetable  and  animate  bodies ;  under  Botany,  or 
the  science  of  the  vegetable  creation ;  and  under  Zoology,  or 
the  science  of  animate  bodies.    To  these  Is  to  be  added. 
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Chemistry ;  because  no  doscriptiou  of  a  mineral  can  be  ade- 
quate without  the  knowledge  of  the  matter  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Even  the  arrangement  of  minerals  into  a  sys- 
tem is  now  based  upon  chemistry.  Equally  necessary  is 
chemistry  in  the  natural  history  of  vegetables  and  animals. 
Chemistry  may  be  properly  defined  to  be,  the  natural  history 
of  the  elements  of  matter  and  of  the  laws  and  results  of  their 
action  in  their  simple  or  compound  state.  The  progress  of 
chemistry  soon  banished  the  dogma  that  was  common  at  tlie 
beginning  of  this,  century,  that  natural  history  must  describe 
its  objects  chiefly  from  their  structure  and  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  the  bodies  or  substances.  The  Linnsean  system  of 
botany,  as  well  as  of  zoology,  and  the  imperfect  systems  of 
mineralogy,  were  all  characterized  in  that  day  by  the  influ- 
ence of  that  dogma.  Its  annihilation  led  at  once  to  great 
advances  in  the  actual  knowledge  of  the  thre^e  kingdoms  of 
nature.  In  all  science  of  mere  natural  objects,  except  me- 
chanical philosophy,  with  its  related  subjects,  and  astronomy, 
chemistry  is  the  finishing  acquisition,  and  hence  essential  to  the 
general  end  that  Natural  History  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

Thus  chemistry  unfolds  the  elements  of  which  all  matter  is 
formed  in  earth,  water  and  atmosphere,  either  as  the  simple 
minerals  of  mineralogy ;  or  the  continuous  masses  of  rock  of 
geology;  the  constitution  of  the  earths  and  soils  in  the  oldest 
of  all  arts,  agiiculture,  and  hence  in  all  organisms  of  the  plants 
of  botany,  and  all   the  animal  forms  of  zoology. 

The  improvements  made  in  the  study  of  Natural  History 
in  the  last  fifty  years  are  scarcely  appreciable  by  those  who 
have  not  seen  sixty  years.  The  system  of  mineralogy  is  a 
new  work ;  and  any  adequate  views  of  geology,  as  the  history 
of  life  in  the  ages  preceding  the  human  period,  have  had  a 
recent  beginning,  though  occupying  a  very  imposing  position. 

The  science  of  plants  is  destined  to  signal  improvement, 
even  after  the  progress  made.  When  the  artificial  system  of 
the  immortal  Linnaeus  was  formed  before  the  middle  of  the  last 
century,  and  his  great  work,  the  Species  Plantarum^  was 
published  in  1763,  so  great  was  the  advance  on  all  past  science 
of  plants,  that  many  lovers  of  nature  imagined  that  the  ultima 
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tbnle  of  botany  was  alread  j  reacbed.  But  LinnsBiis  himself 
possessed  a  mind  too  comprehensiye  and  a  visioa  too  acute 
and  discriminating,  to  indulge  in  any  snch  fimcy.  He  b^an 
to  form  a  natural  system  of  botany;  because  be  knew  that 
nature  must  be  studied  and  understood  on  some  general  pim- 
ciple,  £Eir  distinct  and  remoTcd  fix>m  an  artificial  plan  of  the 
differences  in  one  or  two  organs.  He  carried  his  natural 
method  to  fiify  families  or  orden  of  plants,  the  whole  extent 
his  knowledge  enabled  him  to  do.  He  was  aware  that  hb 
attainments,  great  as  was  his  knowledge  of  plants  for  that  dayi 
less  than  eight  thousand  species  being  published  in  his  Sprnin 
PUintarum^  were  too  limited  for  more  than  the  beginning  of 
a  natural  system*  Still  he  anticipated  the  natural  method  in 
its  general  principle,  though  not  in  its  details.  His  ignorance, 
or  rather  his  limited  knowledge,  led  him  to  the  artificial  system, 
but  his  zeal  and  energy  enabled  him  to  work  out  wonders  by 
it  The  next  fifty  years  added  for^  thousand  plants,  perhaps, 
gathered  fix)m  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  Before  the  fint 
quarter  of  the  present  century  closed,  botanists  stood  on  vantsge- 
ground.  Jussieu  had  already  extended  the  fiify  natural  orders 
of  linnsBus  by  division  and  addition  to  one  hundred,  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  some  of  the  master  minds  of  the  age 
to  effect  the  revolution  in  botany,  now  called  the  Natural 
System. 

It  iias  however  been  imagined  by  some  of  the  lesser  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  Natural  History,  that  the  name  of  lannsBUS 
wonld  disappear  and  be  finally  forgotten  by  botanists.  But 
so  great  was  the  advantage  of  the  artificial  system  in  promot- 
ing and  enlarging  botanical  discoveries,  tbat  the  notion  is 
preposterous.  His  artificial  method  did  not  exclude  or 
prevent  any  preferable  plan,  for  it  immeasurably  surpassed 
them  all ;  and  had  its  discovery  not  been  made,  no  one  can 
imagine  what  wonld  have  been  the  state  of  botany  at  the 
close  of  three  quarters  of  the  century  in  which  it  not  only 
prevailed,  but  was  the  total  amount  of  all  botanical  know- 
ledge. So  attached  to  the  artificial  system  were  many 
botanists  that  the  Natural  Method  was  not  adopted  by  them 
without  a  struggle. 
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Great  as  the  progress  of  botany  has  been  under  the  plastic 
hand  of  De  CandoUe  and  others,  distinguished  in  Europe  and 
our  own  country,  the  natural  method  is  far  from  perfection. 
In  it,  plants  are  £li*st  distinguished  into  two  great  divisions, 
the  Flowering,  and  the  Flowerless,  corresponding  to  the 
Phoenogamous  and  Cryptogamous  of  Linnseus;  then  the 
Flowering  are  divided  into  Exogenous  or  Dicotyledenous,  and 
Endogenous  or  Monocotyledenous,  great  natural  series  ;  then 
the  Exogens  are  subdivided  into  Class  I.  Angiosperms,  and 
Class  II.  Gymnosperms,  and  the  Endogenous  into  Class  IIL 
Aglumaceous,  and  Class  IV.  (jrlumaceous  plants,  or  equivalent 
divisions,  on  organic  differences.  It  is  not  necessary  to  give 
the  divisions  of  the  Flowerless. 

Now,  Angiosperms  form  a  very  large  class,  containing  a 
vast  proportion  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  and  numerous  herbs. 
Botanists  have  been  obliged  to  introduce  artificial  characters 
for  the  subdivisions  of  this  class,  and  make  three  sub-classes 
depending  upon  the  flower,  as  1.  Polypetalous,  2.  Monopet- 
alous,  and  3.  Apetalous.  Unable  yet  to  discover  any  struc- 
tural or  physiological  differences,  and  placed  in  circumstances 
which  led  Linnseus  to  form  his  artificial  method,  botanists  have 
resorted  to  this  artificial  character  of  divisions,  wljich  yet 
modifies  the  arrangement  of  plants  into  orders  of  great  prac- 
tical application  and  importance.  It  is  not  probable  that  this 
artificial  defect  will  endure  the  scrutiny  and  enterprise  of  the 
next  fifty  years ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  not,  but  be 
dropped,  by  some  fortunate  discoverer  of  the  true  principles, 
from  the  admirable  system  which*  is  now  deformed  by  it. 
The  discovery  may  make  a  great  change,  but  highly  advan- 
tageous to  science.  Where  is  the  aspiring  and  acute  young 
naturalist  who  shall  possess  the  power  and  enjoy  the  honor  ? 

In  Zoology  also  an  important  change  and  correction  ought 
to  be  made.  It  is  in  the  arrangement  of  man  as  ^only  an  ani- 
mal, and  the  description  of  man  as  possessing  only  the 
qualities  of  an  animal.  Many  a  noble-minded  student  of 
nature  has  been  shocked  on  first  learning  the  place  of  man  in 
the  zoological  system.  Yet,  even  those  who  abhorred  such  a 
classification  have  submitted  to  it  on  account  of  the  opposition 
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made  by  its  advocates  against  the  change.  The  system  began 
in  the  mind  of  a  heathen  philosopher  before  the  ChristiaQ  era, 
and  has  been  perpetuated  bj  zoologists  with  all  their  wisdom 
to  this  day.  That  heathenism  shonld  adopt  it  is  strange,  bat 
that  the  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  should  continue  and 
tolerate  it,  is  amazing ;  and  that  it  shall  now  make  the  change, 
is  the  strong  demand. 

Look,  for  a  moment,  into  the  zoology  of  the  highest  character 
and  authority.  There,  the  Vertebrates  form  the  highest  de- 
partment of  animals.  The  mammals  constitute  the  highest 
division  of  the  vertebrates,  and  at  the  head  of  the  mammals  is 
placed  man,  as  the^r^^  order,  Bima^ia  or  two-hcmded;  in  the 
seoond  order,  Quadrumana  or  four-handed^  is  placed  the 
orang,  chimpanzee,  and  all  the  tribe  of  monkeys,  as  the  next 
inferior  race  to  man  ;  and  in  the  third  order  rank  the  animals 
next  inferior  to  the  second. 

The  class,  mammalia,  is  defined  thus :  vertebrate  animals, 
with  red  and  warm  blood,  breathing  by  lungs,  viviparous,  and 
their  young  nourished  by  their  mother's  milk. 

Every  part  of  the  description  is  merely  animal,  and  respects 
only  the  qualities  or  powers  of  mere  animals.  In  the  zoologi- 
cal system  man  is  a  little  superior  to  any  other  animal. 

Does  the  naturalist  say,  this  description  answers  the  pur- 
pose of  classification  ?  The  reply  is,  that  if  man  is  not  a  mere 
animal,  then  let  his  natural  history  declare  the  fact.  Other- 
wise zoology  is  a  deception,  a  falsehood  in  science,  and  a  h'bel 
on  man,  while  it  dishonors  the  Creator  and  mak^  this  philoso- 
phy to  be  "  science  falsely  so  called.'' 

This  is  no  new  view  of  this  subject.  De  Kay,  in  the  Na- 
tural History  of  New-York,  thus  speaks :  "  From  the  time  of 
Aristotle  to  the  present  day  man  has  been  invariably  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  class  (mammalia.)  There  are  not  wanting, 
however,  many  eminent  naturalists,  who  are  unwilling  to  see 
man  standing  as  a  representative  of  a  genus  or  even  of  an 
order  among  his /kindred  brutes  ;  who  are  not  disposed  to  ad- 
mit that  man,  created  in  the  image  of  God,  has  any  afiinlties 
with  the  beasts  that  perish ;  or  that,  because  he  possesses  cer- 
tain zoological  characters,  which  are  entirely  secondary  and 
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subordinate,  he  should  be  classed  with  brutes,  when  his  no- 
blest attiibute,  reason,  destroys  every  vestige  of  affinity,  and 
places  him  immeasurably  above  them  all." 

In  his  Natural  History,  A.  A.  Gould  thus  sustains  the  pre- 
ceding view :  "  Possessed  of  mental  powers,  which  raise  him 
beyond  the  level  of  the  surrounding  creation,  and  connect  him 
with  higher  orders  of  existences,  man  is  the  only  being  that 
looks  forward  to  futurity,  and  intuitively  perceives  his  con- 
nection with  and  dependence  upon  the  great  Source  of  intellir 
gence.  His  intellectual  powers,  unfettered  by  the  material 
organs  which  are  their  instruments,  trace  the  Divinity  in  all 
parts  of  the  creation.  Hence  has  arisen  the  religious  feeling 
among  every  tribe  of  human  beings,  however  rude;  and 
man  alone  seems  to  connect  himself  with  the  Great  Author  of 
his  being." 

Shall  natural  science  describe  such  a  being  in  the  same  lan- 
guage, and  with  the  characters  only  of  the  mere  animals  ? 
Let  us  hear  another  distinguished  voice :  *'  Man,  in  virtue  of 
his  twofold  constitution — ^the  spiritual  and  the  material — is 
qualified  to  comprehend  nature.  Having  been  made  in  the 
spiritual  image  of  God,  he  is  competent  to  rise  to  the  con- 
ception of  His  plan  and  purpose  in  the  works  of  creation." 
(2k)ology,  by  Agassiz  and  Gould.)  And  shall  this  **  spiritual 
image  of  God"  in  man,  this  "  twofold  constitution,"  have  no 
place,  not  even  an  allusion  in  the  zoology  which  classifies  and 
describes  man  ? 

The  distinguished  Guizot  has  said :  '^  There  is  an  impassable 
chasm  between  the  animal  and  the  man."  And  yet  the  zoo- 
logical chasm  is  so  wide  and  deep,  as  between  the  man^  order 
one,  two-handed^  and  the  animal,  orcmg^  order  two,  four- 
handed. 

To  impress  this  close  affinity  between  man  and  the  brutes, 
as  if  the  location  in  the  system  was  not  sufficiently  expressive, 
a  figure  of  man  is  drawn  by  several  of  the  standard  zoologists 
of  the  very  rudest  character,  as  a  savage  in  the  ordinary  ha- 
biliments of  the  lowest  savage  life.  When  this  figure  is  com- 
pared' with  that  of  the  chimpanzee,  it  may  not  be  easy  to 
determine  the  relative  qualities  and  character  of  the  two 
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bein^  represented.    And  jet  sodi  ssflun  will  ABBt,.  ^Bt» 
tween  a  living  bodj  and  inert  mattar  tficre  »  m 
distance  :  and  between  tLe  highest  of  die  lower 
man,  of  all  beings  alone  widowed  with  Ae  poi 
and  the  faeoltj  of  speech,  a  distance  stiU  more 
And  jet  this  ^  incalcniable  distancer'  hj  in  die 
rangement  and  its  iUostrationa,  reduced  to  an  infiazfieKBial 
the  ralne  of  f  nxions,  designated  bj  Boicdej  a  die 
of  departed  quantities." 

The  language  of  hgtrnz^  the  ^two£^  cuostiUiti«iy  tke 
gpiritnal  and  material^  of  man^  which  all  know  to  be  coneel^ 
requires  the  separation  of  man  from  moe  brvtea  and  tbt  fldb- 
rxor  races  of  living  creatures.  While  man  has  a  mafmrnl  sr 
animal  constitution,  it  cannot  be  asserted  with  tntth  dui  lie  if 
r/nly  an  animal^  because  he  has  a  spiritual  coastitoiicii^  or  a 
moral  power  or  moral  sense.  To  be  descr^tire  of  Ban  boA 
of  these  should  be  contained  in  the  zo<^ogical  sjilemu  To  be 
defectiTe  in  diis  is  to  be  false  in  the  hxt. 

Let  us  hear  an  earlier  anthoritj  of  the  meet  distzngaSdied 
character.  Lord  Bacon  sajs  of  man,  that  he  '^  is  the 
and  interpreter  of  nature."  Xot  another  creatiire  of 
can  be  said,  in  anj  proper  sense,  to  interpret,  or  has  anjqaaE- 
Ecations  for  interpreting  nature  in  her  magnificent  wcNrk^  Set 
a  lion,  an  elephant,  an  ojst^,  or  an  cH^ng  to  perform  die 
interesting  work  of  unfolding  the  laws  and  the  wondss  of 
creation.  It  is  more  than  ridiculous.  THij  then  admit  an 
arrangement,  as  logical  and  philosophical,  which  elerates  die 
man  ja«t  above  the  highest  brute,  or  leaves  him  at  a  gloomj 
equalitj  with  him  ? 

Even  Cu vier  himself,  the  standard  author  of  modem  zoologj, 
admits  the  distinction  contended  for, when  he  savs :  '^ith reject 
to  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  most  perfect  animala  are  infi- 
nitel V  beneath  man.''  Having  thus  separated  man  from  ^  die 
most  perfect  animals,"  it  is  wonderful  that  he  should  ha?e 
tolerated  an  arrangement  in  his  zoolc^y  which  nullifies  this 
admitted  difference.  While  Cuvier  ascribes  to  animals  limited 
operations  of  reason,  which  all  must  admit  thej  exercise,  he 
ascribes  to  a  ^  great  number  of  animals,"  and  might  hare  said 
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to  ally  ^^  another  kind  of  intelligence,  called  instinct,"  which  he 
considers  a  "  supplement  to  intelligence."  It  is  obvions  that 
man  has  very  small  power  of  instinct ;  but  his  vast  compen- 
sation is  seen  in  that  higher  kind  of  intelligence,  exerted  in 
the  apprehension  of  abstract  truth,  or  the  power  called  reason- 
ing by  some  psychologists,  and  in  that  crowning  power  or 
endowment  of  the  moral  sense^  or  sensibility  to  moral  relations 
and  moral  obligation.  It  is  by  this  power,  embraced  in  the  term 
reason,  as  used  by  Cuvier  and  the  other  authors  quoted,  that 
man  infinitely  excels,  or  is  superior  to  the  ^'  most  perfect  ani- 
mals." 

It  is  easy  to  see  that  intellect  may  exist  without  the  moral 
sense,  reason  without  conscience,  mind  without  heart ;  but  the 
moral  sense  must  act  from  knowledge,  for  the  feeling  of  duty 
must  presuppose  understanding  of  the  command  or  require- 
ment. 

As  there  is  no  propriety,  so  there  is  no  necessity,  for  ascrib- 
ing  to  man  in  the  classification  only  the  characters  of  the 
ammals.  The  following  arrangement  may  be  improved  so  as 
to  be  consistent  with  fact,  if  it  is  not  now  entirely  satisfactory. 

Zoology  :  L  Grand  Division. — Material  and  spiritual.  Body 
erect,  vertebrate :  endowed  with  articulate  language  and  the 
moral  sense. 

One  species  of  one  genus.    Man. 

n.  Grand  Division. — ^Material,  mere  animals.     Body  not 
,  erect,  of  various  forms ;  destitute  of  articulate  language  and 
of  moral  sense ;  for  self-preservation  and  procreation,  govern- 
ed chiefly  by  instinct. 

Four  great  Departments  or  Series.  These  are,  1.  Verte- 
brates ;  2.  Articulates ;  3.  Molluscs ;  and  i.  Eadiates. 

Beginning  with  the  First  class  of  vertebrate  animals,  viz.. 
Mammals,  the  divisions  would  be.  Order  I.,  Quadrumana; 
n.,  Camaria,  etc. 

The  two  Grand  Divisions  involve  the  heaven-wide  distinction 
between  man  and  the  animals  under  his  feet.  Thus  science 
would  place  the  lord  of  creation  at  the  head  of  creation,  by 
characteristics  which  elevate  man  .to  this  high  •  rank,  from 
which  the  animals  are  separated  by  an  ^'  impassable  chasm." 
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*^  What  GKxl  hath  joined  together,  let  not  man  put  asmider^'' 
18  divine  command ;  and  let  not  man  join  together  what  God 
hath  separated)  mnst  be  inevitable  tmih  and  right  To  laak 
men  as  a  bmte  is  not  less  absord  than  to  designate  a  meie 
animal  as  a  man,  the  moral  power  being  the  great  distingnidi- 
ing  endowment  of  man.  The  latter  transcends  the  other  be- 
yond comparison.  There  is  no  common  measnre  of  the 
highest  animal  character  and  of  the  intellectoal  and  monl 
attribntes  of  man. 

The  present  zoological  place  of  man  sapports  the  notion,  fliat 
learned  and  wise  men  have  come  to  the  fixed  condnsion  that 
the  highest  natural  affinity  of  man  is  with  the.  bmte  cieation. 
On  this  account  it  gives  no  prominence  to  the  moral  powers  of 
the  race,  and  works  ont  reisd  injury  to  the  highest  interests  of 
man.  That  Linnaeus  should^have  adopted  the  principle^  may 
not  be  surprising ;  but  that  zoolo^sts  of  high  moral  character 
and  attainments,  should  perpetuate  it,  or  suffer  it  to  be  perpe- 
tuated, surpasses  belief;  and  the  more  so,  as  so  many  approve 
and  desire  the  change.  Let  the  change  come,  as  it  will  oome. 
Amon^  the  younger  lovers  of  nature  there  will  be  some,  who 
in  the  future  will  have  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to 
construct  a  system  of  zoology,  in  which  this  dishonor  to  the 
race  and  the  creation  shall  have  no  place.  Then  will  man  stand 
in  zoology  at  the  head  of  the  creatures  of  earth,  as  he  does  by 
nature  and  by  the  divine  word,  because  he  is  "  made  in  the 
spiritual  image  of  God." 

The  study  of  Natural  History  has  a  modem  origin,  espe- 
cially in  several  of  its  branches.  Other  knowledge  was  more 
practical  and  advantageous  in  the  condition  of  the  world  for 
ages.  The  progress  of  nations  in  science,  literature,  and  arts, 
and  refinement  and  wealth,  originated  new  necessities,  which 
could  be  supplied  only  by  a  more  particular  knowledge  of  na- 
ture. While  the  Latins  and  thQ  Greeks  described  the  larger 
animals  with  a  fulness  and  distinctness  which  the  modems 
have  not  yet  surpassed,  the  first  system  of  zoology  was  the 
work  of  LiuDffius  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
With  all  the  improvements  of  the  ]ast  and  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  attempt  to  make  it  popular  and  to  give 
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its  elements  a  more  extended  diffusion  among  the  people,  has 
been  the  work  of  the  later  few  years.  Indeed,  the  inquiry 
has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  made,  What  is  the  advantage  of  as- 
certaining all  the  minerals,  plants,  and  animals  ?  What  is  fhe 
use  of  the  beantifdl  butterflies  and  bugs,  or  of  the  ugly  and 
offensive  insects  and  worms,  reptiles  and  snakes?  Does  a 
conchologist  know  6000  species  of  shells,  or  an  ornithologist 
4:000  or  5000  birds  ?  Does  Agassiz  know  the  character  and 
habits  of  5000  fishes  now  living,  and  some  hundreds  of  others 
in  a  fossil  state  ?  Have  100,000  plants  been  collected  and 
classified  and  described,  and  has  Dr.  Boott  seen  800  species  of 
the  sedge-grass  alone  ?  What  if  800  or  1000  plants  are  grow- 
ing in  the  circuit  of  a  few  miles  ?  What  is  the  utility,  what 
is  the  profit,  and  what  is  the  great  result,  of  the  knowledge  of 
all  things,  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  ? 

In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  these  questions  might  not 
have  admitted  of  very  satisfactory  answers.  Great  progress 
has  since  been  made,  and  the  relations  of  things  more  fully 
understood,  and  advantages  derived  of  high  importance,  which 
the  necessities  of  civilized  nations  have  required.  To  these 
let  us  direct  attention. 

First  of  all  let  it  be  felt  that  all  the  objects  in  Natural  His- 
tory are  the  creations  of  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Power.  There 
must  be  an  end  designed  by  them,  which  that  Wisdom,  ap- 
proved. It  should  not  be  the  part  of  our  limited  wisdqpi  and 
imperfect  vision  to  condemn  or  depreciate  them.  God's  power 
has  formed  them,  and  given  them  their  beauty  and  all  their 
properties. 

As  a  mere  study  of  the  works  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the  de- 
sign and  contrivance  and  adaptation  of  them,  in  other  words, 
the  divine  plan  in  creation,  displaying  consummate  wisdom 
and  goodness,  and  revealing  by  "  the  things  that  are  made," 
the  "  invisible  things"  of  God,  "  even  his  eternal  power  and 
Godhead  ;"  employing  the  most  important  powers  of  the  mindj 
as  attention,  discrimination,  comparison,  and  reasoning,  espe- 
cially in  the  understanding  of  the  changes  in  nature  as  well 
as  their  causes  and  laws  or  modes  of  action ;  and  the  attend- 
ant aspirations,  produced  by  the  simple  works  and  universal 
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praise  of  the  Oreator,  after  the  high,  and  the  pnrei  and  tin 
good,  Natoral  History  must  be  invalnable.  Passing  all  ^ 
we  may  come  to  a  higher  utility. 

As  die  "  whole  creation  groaneth  and  travailetb  together  i& 
pain  until  now,"  in  consequence  and  in  proof  of  the  moral  dy 
liquities  of  our  race,  so  th.e  whole  creation  laboreth  and  wodc- 
eth  together  for  the  support  and  advancement  of  that  system 
of  truth  in  which  life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  lig^ 
'  The  whole  creation  has  borne  the  sentence  of  Qod  against  onr 
fallen  race,  and  now  it  sustains  and  enforces  that  plan  of 
mercy  through  which  the  light  of  eternal  hope  beams  upoa 
the  fallen. 

The  works  and  the  word  of  God  must  be  consistent  widi 
each  other.  When  correctly  read,  right  reason  will  appie> 
hand  their  harmony,  and  a  pure  heart  will  rejoice  in  it.  A^ 
dent  and  too  daring  minds  have  attempted  to  show  their  disa- 
greement; but  thus  far  their  effort  has  been  unsnccessfoL 
The  works  of  nature  must  stand,  and  may  be  read  by  all  men, 
and  so  may  their  consistency  with  the  language  of  Revelation. 

This  harmony  or  consistency  can  be  ascertained  in  many 
cases  only  by  a  careful  and  adequate  examination  of  both,  and 
comparison  with  each  other.  There  can  be  apparent  difficul- 
ties, where  the  real  have,  on  examination,  no  place.  iN'atural 
History  has  been  the  very  instrument  needed  in  the  case,  and 
has  accomplished  a  mighty  and  benevolent  work.  C!onsider 
how  this  has  been  done. 

Besides  the  position  of  rocks  in  strata  over  one  another  to 
great  depth  as  they  were  successively  formed  in  different  ages, 
petrifactions  and  other  remains  of  vegetables  and  animals  ap- 
pear  on  the  earths  and  rocks  on  a  very  partial  search,  and  in 
such  situations  that  the  originals  must  have  existed  in  very 
different  and  distant  ages.  Certain  proofs  of  the  remains  of 
marine  animals  crowd  the  rocks  in  the  interior  of  continents 
far  from  the  ocean.  Sometimes,  the  masses  of  rock  are  almost 
entirely  petrifactions.  They  are  found  too  as  component  parts 
of  mountains,  3000,  7000, 11,000,  and  17,000  feet  above  the 
sea ;  remains  of  fishes  and  shells,  reptiles  and  corals,  mammals 
and  insects ;  of  vegetables  in  the  coal  fields  of  great  extent, 
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lying  under  rocks  thousands  of  feet  in  thickness  far  above  the 
sea,  or  descending  under  it,  a  world  of  vegetable  matter ;  re- 
mains of  animals,  large  and  small,  in  different  stages  of  change 
or  even  complete  petrifactions.  What  are  they?  whence  came 
they  ?  how  came  they  there,  and  in  such  abundance  ?  To 
what  era  do  they  belong  ?  Are  they  the  same  as  those  exist- 
ing on  the  globe  at  the  present  time  ?  How  long  the  period 
to  produce  such  organisms  and  such  changes  f  How  shall  all 
these  points  be  resolved  ? 

Katural  History  shows  that  the  works  and  remains  of  man, 
and  of  the  creation  around  him,  are  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  not  in  the  rocks  much  below  the  surface.  The 
other  remains  mentioned  already,  cannot,  therefore,  belong  to 
the  present  *forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life.  They  must 
belong  to  an  anterior  age  of  great  length  before  the  human 
period,  and  of  great  fecundity  of  vegetable  and  animal  life. 
The  time  must  have  been  long  for  the  deposition  of  fossilifer- 
ons  strata  of  several  miles  in  depth,  and  vegetable  and  animal 
life  abundant,  to  have  left  in  the  rocks  such  a  great  amount  of 
foesils.  While  the  earth  is  specially  fitted  for  the  existing 
races  of  men,  animals,  and  vegetables,  and  while  all  these  are 
manifestly  adapted  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  which 
has  continued  imchanged  since  the  human  period  began  ;  the 
rocky  formations  and  their  imbedded  remains,  the  '^  medals  of 
.creation,"  are  incontestable  proofe  of  mighty  changes  before  the 
day  when  man  was  created  and  made  the  lord  of  the  creation. 
For  this  conclusion,  the  wide  extended  field  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life  must  have  been  explored  as  well  as  the  fossilifer- 
OUB  objects  themselves.  The  botanist  and  zoologist,  the  mine- 
ralogist and  chemist;  have  done  this  work  in  good  part,  and 
the  geologist  eliminates  the  great  magnificent  conclusion. 

Here  the  theologian  takes  up  the  subject,  and  enlightened 
by  the  wisdom  from  above  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
by  the  definite  results  of  the  naturalists  in  their  several  de- 
partments, he  finds  no  real  opposition  or  contradictory  teach- 
ings in  the  works  and  word  of  God.  This  grand  result  is 
reached,  as  nature  is  respected,  by  the  triumphant  works  on 
Natural  History. 
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Urns  far  the  subject  has  been  conffldered  under  the  nodoo 
of  a  common  agreement  on  the  meaning  of  species  and  Hub 
permanence.  There  is  a  great  nnit^  of  thought  on  fliis 
point  For,  men  cannot  look  npon  the  external  world  widi- 
out  forming  the  notion  of  species  or  kinds  of  things.  It  is 
involved  in  the  structure  of  all  languages  under  the  desagm- 
tion  of  common  nouns.  Eveiy  one,  learned  or  unlearned, 
ranks  the  birch  as  one  species  of  certain  trees,  the  beech  as 
another,  the  elm  as  another ;  the  lion,  tiger,  cat,  horse,  ox,  ete^ 
as  belonging  to  different  species ;  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  zebn, 
as  itnimals  of  different  sorts  or  species^  and  so  on.  The 
general  view  of  men  is  that  a  collection  of  individuals  eadi 
possessing  the  same  characters  or -properties,  the  s%pie  distin- 
guishing qualities  and  powers,  constitutes  a  species.  The 
varieties  also  under  the  species  are  not  to  pass  the  limit 
implied  in  the  essential  characters  or  properties  of  the  spedes. 
Connected  with  this  view  is  the  fiu;t,  that  so  far  backwards  as 
these  species  have  been  known,  even  to  the  beginning  of 
human  knowledge,  they  have  been  the  same.  The  descrip- 
tions of  them,  made  before  the  Christian  era,  apply  with 
exactness  to  them  now.  This  is  stated  by  Cuvier  in  the 
following  language,  that  there  are  *^  certain  forms,  which  since 
the  origin  of  things,  have  been  perpetuated  without  exceeding 
those  limits"  within  which  the  species  is  contained.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  define  species  as  a  collection  *^  of  individuals* 
descended  one  from  the  other,  or  from  common  parents,  or 
from  such  as  resemble  them  as  closely  as  they  resemble  each 
other."  As  men  may  differ  in  particular  cases  on  the  simil- 
arity or  identity  of  the  characters  or  distinguishing  qualities 
of  the  individuals  compared,  the  definitions  must  have  a 
decisive  test,  viz.,  genetic  descent  Hence  Cuvier  asserts, 
that  generation  is  ^^  the  only  means  of  ascertaining  the  limits 
to  which  the  varieties  extend."  And  the  obvious  reason  is 
found  in  the  known  fact,  that  the  same  species  produces  itB 
like,  and  that  the  ofl&pring  of  different  species  is  not  like  the 
parents,  in  the  rare  instances  in  which  there  is  any  o&pring* 

*  CaTieHi  Introductioo  to  his  AnmcU  EbigdoiiL  • 
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The  definition  of  species  by  linnseus  involves  genetic  de- 
scent, viz.,  "  a  succession  of  individuals  which  reproduce 
eaeh  other,"  and  all  which  possess  the  same  characters  or  pro- 
perties. Lamarck  adopted  the  following  as  the  correct  defini- 
don  of  species,  viz.,  "  Every  collection  of  similar  individuals 
produced  by  other  individuals  like  them  ;"*  similar  because 
tbey  have  the  same  characters,  and  are  reproduced  by  their 
like,  as  the  test 

Contemporary  with  Cuvier,  Lamack  advocated  and  illustrat- 
ed the  dogma  of  transmutation  of  species,  or  development  of 
organized  beings  from  one  form  to  another,  which  was  so 
triumphantly  disposed  of  by  Lyell  in  his  Geology,  and  more 
recently  by  several  naturalists  in  their  critical  examination  of 
tike  "  Vestiges  of  Creation."  Notwithstanding  the  view  taken 
by  Lamarck,  he  published  in  six  volumes  his  descriptions 
of  Invertebrate  Animalsy  a  work  of  standard  authority. 
And  in  his  catalogue  of  fossil  shells  found  in  the  Paris  Basin, 
amounting  to  600  species,  he  considered  only  one  in  twenty- 
five  as  being  representatives  of  living  species.  For  all  prac- 
tical purposes  he  made  the  development  hypothesis  of  little 
importance. 

The  definition  of  the  late  Dr.  Morton  was,  that  a  species  is 
a  "  primordial  organic  form,"f  meaning  the  original  structure, 
form,  and  physiology,  which  characterized  the  species  at  its 
beginning.  If  then  any  species  of  plants,  animals,  or  man, 
now  exists  they  are  of  course  included  in  the  definition,  and 
are  instances  of  the  prirnordial  struciwre ;  and,,if  plants  or 
animals  are  now  found,  which  have  not  the  "primordial 
organic  form,"  they  cannot  bo  species.  If  the  family  of  man 
or  its  races,  have  so  intermingled  that  the  original  type  or 
types  is  lost,  as  is  maintained  in  the  Types  of  Mankind^  there 
can  not  be,  on  this  definition,  several  species  of  mankind,  nor 
even  one  species.  The  transmutations  of  man  have  excluded 
him  from  the  system  and  possibility  of  arrangement,  for  the 
original  type  or  types  cannot  be  discovered,  if  even  they 
ever  existed,  and  must  have  been  totally  different  from  the 

♦  Lamarck's  Phil  Zool  Vol.  I. 

t  Proceedings  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,    PhUadelphia.    1860. 
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present.  Necessary  as  this  conclosion  is,  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  human  belie£  The  premise  is  at  once  denied.  The 
mind  returns  instinctively  and  intuitively  to  the  great  gbnaal 
belief,  that  the  present  form  of  man  is  his  "  primordial  oiganie 
form." 

Hence  it  is  well  known  that  all  the  varietiee  of  man  have 
the  same  organism,  the  same  number  of  the  same  sorts  of  bcmes 
and  organs,  different  from  that  of  the  mere  stuimalfl^  aod 
distinct  in  his  erect  postnre  and  movements ;  still  more  dis- 
tinguished by  articulate  language,  by  high  intellectual  powers, 
and  above  all  by  moral  powers  or  sense  of  obligation.  Such 
is  the  original  type  of  man  in  all  history  down  to  the  present 
day. 

It  may  merely  be  stated,  that  if  the  present  organisms  are 
primordialy  it  is  evident  that  the  succession  is  governed  by  a 
definite  law,  and  that  the  existence  of  unchangeable,  untrans- 
mutable  species,  is  a  &ct  in  their  natural  history,  and  ever 
has  been  from  their  beginning.  This  is  the  view  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  as  he  gives  the  reason  why  certain  animals  are  held 
to  be  of  distinct  species,  illustrated  by  the  horse,  aas^  and 
zebra,  viz.,  because  "  since  they  have  been  known  to  man,* 
they  have  always  preserved  the  same  characteristics.^  This 
implies  that  they  are  "primordial  organic  forms,"  which 
definition  Agassiz  accepts,  but  actually  gives  another  and 
better  one,  the  same  continued  characteristics.  This,  it  is 
obvious,  is  the  essential  of  the  common-sense  definition  of 
species,  already  given. 

As  the  subject  of  species  has  been  made  so  important  since 
the  development  plan  of  Lamarck  was  announced,  it  has 
elicited  the  powers  of  many  active  and  acute  minds.  Among 
the  results  the  j>otentiaZ  definition  of  species,  by  Prof.  Dana, 
has  attracted  much  attention.f  He  says,  "  A  species  among 
living  beings,  as  well  as  inorganic,  is  based  on  a  specific 
amount  or  condition  of  concentred  force  defined  in  the  act*  or 
law  of  creation."    This  definite  force,  which  forms  a  species, 

*  Natural  Provinces  of  the  Animai  World  in  the  7)fpe8  of  Mankind,  p.  Ixxiv. 
and  Ajaasiz*  Essay, 
f  Thoughts  on  Species,    Am.  Jour,  of  Science,  vol.  zxiy.  p.  305. 
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B  really  eqaiyaldnt  to  the  exerted  will,  intention,  purpose  or 
aw  of  the  Creator  in  its  production.  Again:  '^Anj  one 
ipecies  has  its  specific  value  or  law  of  force;  another  its 
raloe ;  and  so  for  all :  and  we  perceive  a  fundamental  notion 
)f  the  distinction  between  species  when  we  view  them  from 
ibis  potential  standpoint.  The  species,  in  any  particular  case, 
)6gan  its  existence  when  the  first  germ-cell,  or  individual, 
iras  created ;  and  if  several  germ-cells  of  equivalent  force 
were  created,  or  several  individuals,  each  was  but  a  repetition 
)f  the  other."  The  result  of  this  force  is  the  "  progress  from 
lie  germ  to  the  full  expansion  of  its  power's,"  or  development 
yf  those  characters  by  which  the  species  is  actually  distin- 
^ished.  While  species  13  here  based  on  that  which  is 
iiidden  and  behind  that  which  marks  the  species,  and  must 
36,  as  the  word  implies,  visible^  perceptible  and  characteristic 
'for  power  is  inferred  only  from  its  eflTects),  the  mind  is  led  to 
;hat  creative  power  which  originated,  and  according  to  its 
ixed  law,  has  developed  those  properties,  aihd  always  "pre- 
iei:yed  the  same  characteristics,"  by  which  the  specific  like- 
1688  or  identity  is  discovered  and  maintained. 

Why  the  germ-cell  should  exist  and  be  developed  at  all, 
>r  with  the  character  it  has ;  and  this  character  so  varied  and 
fret  definite,  that  now  the  development  is  a  plant,  or  an 
inimal ;  that  now  it  forms  the  osseous  tissue,  or  the  muscular, 
>r  the  nervous ;  that  now  it  brings  forth  a  polyp,  or  a  mol- 
[fttk,  or  a  lobster,  rather  than  an  earth-worm  or  butterfly ;  or 
%  bear  rather  ^han  an  elephant  or  a  field-mons9,  or  a  human 
[)eing  instead  of  an  orang :  all  this  must  be  referred  to  the 
creative  will  and  fixed  laws  of  the  Almighty.  But  the  result 
jf  all  this  unseen,  unwasting,  effective,  and  never-failing 
Energy,  is  that  association  of  characteristics  by  which  the 
^ven  species  is  ascertained  and  determined. 

Kthis  creative  Energy  works  out  the  results  on  fixed  laws,. 
then  there  cannot  be  a  transmutation  of  species,  or  a  develop* 
tnent  from  one  into  another.  The  fixed  law  must  be  changed 
before  this  is  possible.  The  germ-cell  must  have  the  same 
force  or  unfolding  power  in  the  parent  as  in  the  offspring,  and 

88 
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in  the  offspriDg  as  in  the  parent ;  neither  more 
these  mast  produce  the  same  manifestationa  or 
that  is,  the  species  will  exist  under  the  " 
characteristics.''  Accordant  with  this  view  is  the  cntiie  ]»• 
torj  of  animal  life.  Not  a  solitary  excepticm  has  been  knowB. 
The  lioo  has  ever  been  a  lion,  and  not  yerging  towards  a 
bear,  or. an  elephant,  or  an  orang;  the  lioness  has  borne  her 
whelps,  exactly,  universally  the  same ;  and  never  like  dues 
of  any  other  species. 

These  views  are  powerfully  supported  by  Prof.  Agasak  in 
his  works  on  Zoology  and  Cl^siiication,  from  the  hiatofy  of  the 
germ-cell,  and  embryo  to  the  complete  animal ;  and  this  has 
an  eqnal  application  to  man.  Ap  interesting  argament  has 
been  suggested  by  it  in  snpport  of  the  unity  of  our  nee, 
which  can  only  be  merely  glanced  at 

The  vit€d  power  designates  that  life-energy  whidi  ads 
according  to  the  law  or  laws  of  the  Creat<»r.  This  power, 
acting  in  the  formation  of  the  germ-cell  and  the  eroluttoii  of 
the  embryo  of  the  oyster,  secures  by  its  laws  the  prodoctioQ  of 
this  moUusk, — body,  gills,  shell,  muscles  and  all  its  cNrgans; 
acting  in  the  embryo-bird  according  to  its  laws  of  growth,  it 
produces  feathers  for  covering  and  wings  for  flight,  and 
develops  instinct  to  use  them  as  well  as  to  select  and  procure 
its  appropriate  food  and  to  provide  for  its  young ;  and  in  the 
case  of  the  honey-bee,  this  power,  under  its  peculiar  laws, 
develops  the  organs  for  work  and  defence,  and  eTolves  the 
instinct  by  which  it  builds  hexagonal  cells,  collects  honey 
and  fills  its  store-rooms,  and  leads  the  workeil  at  the  proper 
time  to  kill  the  drones,  so  that  they  who  will  not  work  shall 
not  live  to  feast  on  their  treasures.  So  the  human  embryo, 
through  the  law  of  the  vital  power  is  developed  into  a  reason- 
ing being,  as  certainly  as  the  embryo,  just  menticmed,  into 
the  bird  or  bee  ;  and  by  the  operation  of  a  power  unknown  to 
mere  animal  life,  the  soul  or  spirit  takes  up  its  dwelling  in 
that  form  with  its  moral  faculty  or  sense  of  moral  obligation. 
Tliis  is  as  characteristic  of  man  as  honey-making  is  of  the  bee, 
or  feathers  and  wings,  bills  and  certain  instincts  are  of  birds. 
Being  also  a  power  or  characteristic  immensely  superior  to 
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any  and  all  the  powers  of  animals,  even  of  the  highest  among 
Ihem,  it  should  place  man,  in  a  proper  arrangement,  alone  in 
a  division  separated  from  mere  animals,  not  as  primus  inter 
pares^  bnt  too  high  for  any  rank  bat  that  of  the  '*  lord  of  the 
ereation." 

In  this  consideration  may  be  found  a  reason  for  the  creation 
of  one  race,  one  species  of  men,  viz.,  that  there  may  be  an 
actual  brotherhood  founded  on  an  absolute  community  of  pow- 
ers  and  interests  and  obligations,  for  which  there  is  no  founda- 
tion laid  among  the  different  departments,  species  or  indivi- 
duals of  the  animal  tribes — no  apparent  advantage  resulting 
from  such  a  brotherhood  among  them. 

The  development  hypothesis  has  met  with  general  oppo- 
sition, probably  for  the  reason  that  men  at  once  apprehend 
the  likeness  or  identity  which  leads  to  the  notion  of  species. 
The  kinds  of  grass,  trees,  and  animals  are  observed  by  the  least 
carious  minds.  The  transmutation  of  organisms  is  resisted  by 
this  almost  universal,  and  the  original,  notion  of  species.  The 
common-sense  of  man  holds  such  development  as  utterly  im- 
probable, and  at  once  demands  at  least  one  example.  As 
none  has  ever  been  offered,  the  common  belief  has  become 
stronger.  In  it  also  a  great  proportion  of  the  learned  has 
concurred.  Still,  the  development  notion  has  had  strong  and 
ingenious  supporters.  It  is  not  annihilated.  It  has  already 
challenged  new  attention,  and  shown  its  preparation  for  con- 
test The  battle  for  truth  must  be  fought  on  the  field  of 
Natural  History. 

•N-  *  ^  «  «  *  *    JL 

It  only  remains  for  statement,  that  while  Prof.  Agassiz 
wields  a  Herculean  club  against  the  heads  of  the  hydra  de- 
velopment, and  maintains  the  unity  of  the  human  race  under 
one  species,  he  contends  for  at  least  eight  varieties  of  that 
species,  originating  in  eight  different  localities  from  eight  dif- 
ferent stocks.    In  these  localities,  as  he  maintains,  are  still 

f  We  omit  a  portion  of  the  article  which  refers  to  Darwin's  recent  speculations 
on  the  origin  of  species,  having  given  a  thorough  review  of  his  hook  in  the  last 
number  of  this  Beyiew. — Eda, 
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foand  the  great  masses  of  these  races.  Amonj;  these  are  tb 
Esquimaux,  Laplanders,  Samoedes,  etc,  in  the  Arctic  regkw 
of  both  continents ;  the  Mongol,  seen  in  the  Chinese ;  die 
European,  and  the  American  or  Indian  aborigines  of  AmerieL 
This  hypothesis  and  the  reasoning  to  sustain  it  we  have  mK 
space  to  consider.  It  is  sufficient  only  to  state,  that  the  fiitf 
two  varieties  (Compose  the  Mongolian  division  of  Blamenbtd 
and  other  authors,  who  offer  the  most  decisive  proof  from  tfaeb 
languages  of  both  belonging  to  the  Mongolian  family.  And 
further,  even  if  there  exists  an  Arctic  Fauna  or  collection  of 
peculiar  Arctic  animals,  it  would  not  be  proof  that  the  Arctic 
men  must  be  a  peculiar  race,  since  man  is  endowed  with  fiur 
superior  powers  which  fit  him  to  dwell  in  all  habitable  climes^ 
and  render  him  the  actual  cosmopolite  and  the  only  cosmopo- 
lite. As  well  might  an  animal's  destitution  of  moral  powen 
be  brought  as  decisive  proof  that  men  have  not  a  moral  sense 
or  conscience.  Besides,  Prof.  Agassiz  states  that  the  ermine 
^'  is  found  from  Behring's  Straits  to  the  Himalaya  MountaixM) 
that  is  to  say,  from  the  coldest  regions  of  the  Arctic  zone  to 
the  southern  confines  of  the  temperate  zone.  It  is  the  same 
with  the  musk-rat,  which  is  found  from  the  mouth  of  Macken- 
zie's Biver  to  Florida.  The  field-mouse  has  an  equal  range  in 
Europe."  *  Tlie  same  is  true  of  the  wolf,  beaver,  and  fox,  in 
America,  and  of  various  other  animals  in  both  'continents. 
Even  the  mere  brutes  then  may  have  a  very  wide  range  not 
confined  to  the  local  fauna  of  other  animals,  and  man  with  his 
higher  endowments  has  proved  himself  a  real  denizen  of  jsarth, 
going  forth  from  his  primeval  home,  in  the  progress  of  his 
history,  to  any  locality  he  may  bo  disposed  to  inhabit 

Another  illustration  of  the  utility  of  Natural  Eistory  may  be 
seen  its  teachings  on  the  subject  of  the  unity  of  the  human 
race. 

The  varieties  in  the  human  family  have  long  been  remarked. 
At  first  view  the  differences  appear  very  great,  in  the  liability 
to  forget  that  they  belong  chiefiy  to  degree,  and  not  to  kind,  of 
oowers  or  endowments,  or  of  form.  Natural  History  will  rectify 

*  Agawiz  and  Gould's  Principles  qf  Zoology. 
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this  in  its  Dltimate  progress.    Several  conclusioDs  bave  already 
been  reached,  Vhich  can  only  be  stated  here.* 

1.  Anatomical  strnctnre,  physiology,  and  the  endowments 
of  intellect,  articnlate  language  and  conscience,  exclude  all 
the  mere  animals  from  the  human  family. 

2.  Natural  structure  and  physiology,  with  articulate  lan- 
gnage  and  moral  sense,  unite  the  whole  human  family  in  one 
brotherhood.  Even  Prof.  Agassiz  includes  all  men  in  one 
species. 

3.  The  changes  which  domestication  and  climate  have  pro- 
duced upon  various  animals,  as  the  horse,  cow,  dog,  etc.,  are 
folly  equal  to,  or  exceed,  those  which  are  found  in  the  human 
race. 

Some  of  the  most  powerful  essays  in  support  of  this  particu- 
lar have  been  wrojaght  out  by  men  who  had  no  theological 
reasons  to  influence  them,  but  who  had  resolved  to  follow 
science  to  the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads. 

4.  That  the  descriptive  language  of  Natural  History  upon 
one  variety  of  our  race  applies  to  all  the  varieties,  so  that 
specific  differences  cannot  be  maintained  among  the  difierent 
families ;  color  being  an  accidental  property,  as  it  is  in  other 
branches  of  Natural  History. 

5.  The  limits  of  fecundity  in  animal  hybrids  are  soon  passed 
at  the  utmost,  while  there  is  no  limit  to  the  intermingling  of  the 
human  varieties ;  and  even  the  varieties,  which  the  action  of 
natural,  moral,  and  social  causes  tends  to  perpetuate,  are  con- 
tinually broken  up  by  intermarriages. 

If  God  has  made  "  of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men  for 
to  dwell  on  all  the  earth,"  all  these  results  should  be  true  in 
their  natural  history. 

In  GosmoSf  vol.  I.,  851-6,  Humboldt  fully  sustains  the  several 
preceding  deductions,  and  states,  that  even  in  the  five  varieties 
of  Blumenbach  there  is  no  anatomical  and  physiological  prin- 
ciple by  which  they  can  be  maintained  to  be  separate  and  dis- 
tinct. Cuvier  indeed  had  wisely  reduced  them  to  three,  Cauca- 
sian, Mongolian,  and  Ethiopian  or  African.  It  is  in  fact  doubtful 

*  Bachman^a  Unity  of  the  Buman  Bace, 
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whether  these  three  varieties  can  be  shown  to  be  distinct^  ens 
if  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  three  sons  of  Noib 
who  peopled  the  world  after  the  Deluge.  Being  one  speoo, 
so  they  must  remain ;  having  one  ^^  primordial  organic  form,"!! 
mere  varieties  could  change  it,  but  must  perpetuate  it  For  Ae 
di£ference  implied  in  a  variety,  respects  merely  the  degn^  of 
the  type-form,  as  longer  or  smaller,  broader  or  narrower,  hig^ 
or  lower,  ift  reference  to  the  head,  and  darker  or  lighter  ii 
respect  to  the  skin.  In  examining  the  same  variety,  as  tbe 
Caucasian,  there  is  a  greater  difference  between  the  extrema 
of  it  than  between  that  variety  and  the  next  lower.  Even  jb 
to  the  capacity  of  the  skulls  of  different  varieties,  the  higbat 
of  the  next  lower  much  exceeds  the  lowest  of  the  next  higher, 
as  shown  by  Dr.  Morton,  and  no  standard  of  determination 
can  be  found,  or  at  least,  has  yet  been  discovered. 

The  number  of  varieties  of  the  human  race  has  been  voy 
differently  estimated  by  distinguished  scholars,  ranging  from 
two  or  three  to  sixty  or  more.*  The  quotation  from  the  Oat- 
mo%  explains  this  diversity,  viz.,  there  are  no  real  tan^bb 
differences  by  which  to  limit  the  varieties,  and  they  might  be 
extended  to  a  great  multitude,  as  there  is  no  stopping-place 
at  which  all  the  ingenious  and  laborious  students  of  human 
structure  and  physiology  will  consent  to  stop  and  agree. 
The  more  the  varieties  the  greater  is  the  certainty  of  one 
species.    Thus  If  atural  History  directs  to  the  desired  result 

Tlie  migration  of  men  is  a  subject  closely  connected  with 
their  unity.    It  has  'been  an  important  part  of  their  ITatural 

*  Tho  foUoviring  have  been  published  by  their  aathora,  viz^  bj  Lizuueai,  five 
races ;  BufioD,  six,  and  then  five ;  Blamenbach,  five  varieties  of  one  species ;  Co- 
vier,  three;  Malto  BruD,  fifteen  species;  Jaquinot,  three;  St.  Vincent^  fifteen 
species,  with  difTcrent  races ;  Luke  Burke,  twentj-eight  intellectual,  and  thirtv 
five  physical  races,  or  sixty-three  families;  Yirey,  three  varieties ;  Ifitzen,  tmi^ 
the  white  and  black;  Desmoulines,  sixteen  species;  Hunter,  seven;  Morton, 
twenty-two  ^miiies  of  Blumenbach's  five  varieties,  of  one  species;  Pickeriog. 
eleven  varieties ;  Agassiz,  eight  centres,  or  more,  of  the  race,  each  independent  of 
the  other,  under  one  species ;  Lawrence  one ;  Prichard,  one ;  Dr.  Bachman,  one ; 
Kant,  four  varieties;  Tjrpes  of  ICankind,  an  *'  indefinite  number^  of  races  or  of  cen- 
tres of  races,  which  cannot  be  traoed  to  any  original  stock  or  to  each  other. 
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toTj  to  trace  this  connection.  Their  civil  or  national  his- 
'  is  not  available,  and  resort  must  be  had  to  other  sources 
evidence.  Their  languagea^  which  under  the  natural  his- 
'  of  the  race,  have  been  examined  with  unwearied  assi- 
7  by  the  finest  scholars,  and  the  consideration  of  their 
iities  and  differences,  have  led  to  some  remarkable  results, 
ch  accord  entirely  in  certain  particulars  with  the  Mosaic 
ory.  They  prove  the  relationship  of  the  nations  of  the 
em  continent,  which  have  been  known,  and  carry  back 
r  various  languages  to  one  common  language  near  the 
.die  of  Asia.  They  render  it  highly  probable  that  the 
akrit.is  the  original  tongue,  or  is  closely  related  to  it ;  be- 
36  nine  hundred  of  its  words  are  common  in  the  other 
;uages  of  the  nations,  and  that  these  words  express  the 
imon  relations  of  men,  and  other  ideas  equally  general  and 
Bssary.    (  WisemarCs  Lectures.) 

hese  examinations  also  show  that  the  several  languages 
e  not  been  formed  by  any  gradual  and  long-continued 
nges,  but  have  been  the  result  of  some  violent  and  power- 
cause.  The  confusion  of  tongues,  on  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
he  only  reason  ever  revealed  for  the  difference  in  the 
^ages,  and  for  the  dispersion  of  oneVace  into  many  dis- 
tt  communities. 

(at  language  has  unfolded  still  wider  affinities  between  the 
iOns.  In  the  heart  of  Africa  are  nations,  not  of  the  Arabic 
k,  but  ancient  people,  says  Frichard,  whose  languages 
e  an  unquestionable  affinity  with  those  of  the  Shemitic 
J,  and  fully  indicate  the  peopling  of  Africa  by  the  tribes 
Uia.  The  ancient  Egyptian  is  allied,  to  the  tongues  called 
litic  and  Japhetic. 

o  it  has  been  shown  by  authors  that  "  in  83  American 
;uages,  170  words  have  been  found,  the  roots  of  which  are 
same  in  both  continents,"  and  that  three  fifths  of  them  be^ 
;  to  those  like  the  Mongol,  and  two  fifths  to  thos^  like  the 
fcic  and  Coptic.  This  would  go  far  to  prove  the  unity  of 
human  race  in  the  three  sons  of  Noah,  while  it  shows 
3nce  most  of  the  aboriginal  people  came  who  were  found 
the  American  continent. 
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Language  forms  a  moet  intereetiiig  part  of  the  Katarml  Bk- 
tory  of  our  race.  It  moat  bare  been  originalljr  giTen  to  num 
by  his  Creator,  and  hence  even  the  earliest  known  langnages 
have  a  perfection  or  completenees  alt(^ether  aboTe  that  of 
human  ability.  The  thought  existed,  and  doabtleea  the  ex- 
pression of  it  flowed  forth  spontaneously  in  the  now  called 
^'  parts  of  speech,"  with  every  word  complete  which  the  enun- 
ciation of  the  thought  or  idea  required,  while  memory  became 
at  once  the  storehouse  for  eveiy  word,  and  all  the  modifica- 
tions of  words.  The  grammar  and  the  idiom  were  as  qnnita- 
neous  as  the  words  themselves.  Hiua  originated  by  the  Cn^ 
ator,  the  wonders  of  language  vanish,  and  we  see  in  it  the 
high  superintending  Power,  which  in  our  language  apeab 
his  name  as  the  *'  Good,"  or  Ood.  !niat  superintendence  has 
been  exerted  in  every  age,  and  through  it  the  languages  have 
thrown  such  light  on  the  origin  and  affinitiee  of  nations  is 
well  as  upon  the  unity  of  die  race. 

Passing  other  illustrations  from  language,  of  the  origin  and 
planting  of  the  human  race,  it  *need  only  be  remarked,  thit 
this  application  of  language  cannot  safely  be  ignored  in  the 
full  natural  history^of  mankind.  It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the 
inner  operations  of  mind,  conscience  and  heart,  and  the  aigo- 
ments  derived  from  it  mpst  be'understood.  Least  of  all  can 
that  reasoning  be  evaded  or  nullified  by  a  reference  to  the 
imperfect  and  inarticulate  tones  of  birds,  beUowingg  of  beasts, 
or  barkings  of  dogs.  Let  the  voice  of  man  be  heard  in  the 
teachings  of  his  language,  and  the  truth  will  prevail. 
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Abt.  Vn.  — KURTZ'S   CHURCH   HISTORY. 

By  Rev.  Hbkrt  M.  Baibd,  Prof,  in  N.  T.  UniverBitjr. 

Manual  of  Universal  Church  History.  By  John  Henby 
KuBTz,  D.D.  Third  edition.  Milan  :.  1864-1856.  (Hand- 
buch  der  Allgemeinen  Kirchengeschichte  von  J.  H,  Kurtz.) 

History  of  th^  Christian  Church  to  the  Hefairmation.  From 
the  German  of  Prof.  Kurtz.  With  Emendations  and  Addi- 
tions, by  Rev.  Alfred  Edkrshein.  Edinbnrg :  Clarks* 
1860.    (New-York :  Carter  &  Brothers.) 

The  merits  of  Dr.  Kurtz  as  a  writer  of  Church  History  are 
admitted  by  all  who  are  familiar  with  his  previous  works* 
The  American  public  are  acquainted  with  them  chiefly  through 
the  medium  of  his  smaller  treatise  on  Biblical  History,  and 
the  more  complete  and  thorough  History  of  the  Ancient 
Covenant,  recently  translated  from  the  German.  Into  the 
investigation  of  the  mutual  relations  between  Revelation  and 
Science,  Dr.  Kurtz  has  entered,  and  his  attempt  to  present  a 
satisfactory  reconciliation  of  the  two,  in  his  "Bible  and  Astro- 
nomy," has  met  with  a  highly  favorable  reception,  both  in  the 
old  world  and  in  the  new.  Besides  these,  there  are  several 
other  works  of  importance  from  his  pen,  which  as  yet  have 
not  been  translated  into  English.  The  most  valuable  of  these 
is  a  Manual  of  Church  History,  whose  title  we  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article,  and  which  must  not  be  confounded 
with  a  more  compendious  and  elementary  work  on  the  same 
subject,  under  the  name  of  a  "Text-book"  {Lehrhuch). 
^  John  Henry  Kurtz  is  a  Professor  of  Theology  in  the  Pro- 
testant University  of  Dorpat,  in  Russia — an  institution  founded 
by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  in  the  year  1802,  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  provinces  of  Finland,  Esthonia,  Livonia,  and 
Courland,  which  contain  a  large  Protestant  population.  Pro- 
bably no  one  instructor,  out  of  the  very  able  corps  attached 
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to  it,  possesses  so  fally  the  confidence  of  the  public,  or  enjojg 
so  high  a  reputation  for  profound  scholarship  and  distingQished 
abilities,  as  Prof.  Kurtz.  His  writings  have  grown  ont  of  the 
want  he  has  himself  fett  of  suitable  manuals  to  place  in  the 
hands  of  his  students ;  and  their  adaptation  to  supply  this  lack 
has  been  abundantly  proved,  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his 
histories  have  been  sold,  and  the  successive  editions  that  have 
been  called  for.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  revirion 
have  been  faithfully  embraced ;  errors  have  been  corrected 
and  doubtful  points  subjected  to  more  searching  examinatioiL 
The  fruits  of  this  repeated  emendation  we  have  before  us,  in 
the  third  edition  of  the  Manual  of  Church  Sistory^  which 
has  been  so  much  enlarged  and  rewritten  as  to  constitute 
almost  an  entirely  new  work. 

In  reference  to  the  general  treatment  of  the  subject,  we 
may  premise  that  Kurtz  occupies  a  middle  ground  between  the 
latitude  of  unrestricted  discussion  of  the  supposed  causes  and 
effects  of  the  great  religious  events  of  the  past,  and  a  dry 
enunciation  of  those  events  with  the  support  of  an  array  of 
the  original  authorities.  Combined  with  a  judicious  sdection 
of  passages  from  the  writings  which  must  always  aenre  as  the 
sources  of  all  reliable  information  regarding  the  ages  that  suc- 
ceed the  close  of  the  inspired  records  of  the  Bible,  rivalling, 
and  often  equalling,  Gieseler's  admirable  history  in  copiousness, 
there  is  a  full  and  vigorous  narrative,  characterized  by  great 
candor  and  a  truly  philosophic  spirit  Nor  has  Kurtz,  in  the 
midst  of  statements  respecting  the  conflicting  opinions  and 
theories  of  others,  failed  to  express  his  own ;  often,  indeed, 
with  becoming  diffidence,  where  certainty  seemed  to  be  im- 
possible of  attainment ;  but  at  other  times  more  confidently, 
according  to  the  greater*  preponderance  of  testimony.  Only 
by  this  straightforward  course  can  the  historian  hope  to  make 
his  reader  participate  in  the  benefits  he  himself  derives  from 
more  critical  judgment,  and  greater  acquaintance  with  the 
general  subject. 

The  method  of  division  adopted  by  Kurtz  is  peculiar.  The 
entire  history  of  the  Church,  since  the  death  of  the  apostle 
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>hn,  near  the  close  of  the  first  century  after  Ghristi  may  be 
owed  in  two  aspects.  The  former  of  the  two  is  the  develop- 
eut  of  Christianity  in  the  old  daasic  form  of  civilization ; 
e  second  is  its  development  in  the  Germanic  form.  The  two 
lases  of  development  are  distinct,  and  often  diametrically 
>po6ed  in  their  directions ;  yet  during  a  great  part  of  the 
>ace  of  time  occupied,  they  are  contemporaneous.  At  the 
jginning,  Christianity  was  confined  to  the  former  phase. 
8  earliest  converts  were  subjects  of  imperial  Home :%  within 
le  bounds  of  her  dominion  were  fought  its  first  battles; 
tere  its  first,  persecutions  were  endured.  "Not  is  there  any 
yed  of  a  twofold  division,  until  we  reach  the  time  when  vie- 
ry  had  been  secured  to  the  Church  within  the  Koman  Em- 
jre.  But  then,  as  the  Christian  religion  began  to  advance 
syond  these  limits,  towards  the  north  and  west,  a  new  and 
immilar  field  lay  open  for  its  occupation.  While  tlie  Church 
*  the  east  and  south  was  engaged  in  the  great  religious  con- 
oversies  that  absorbed  the  attention  of  theologians  for 
Mirly  four  hundred  years,  the  missionary  of  the  cross  was 
urryiug  the  truths  of  the  Gospel,  adulterated,  it  is  true,  by 
le  admixture  of  much  of  mere  human  invention,  to  the 
dwly-arrived  pagans  from  the  vast  plains  of  Scythia,  and  the 
ozen  shores  of  Scandinavia.  At  a  later  period,  when  the 
yzantine  Empire  was  engaged  in  those  conflicts  which  ended 
i  its  fall,  and  the  reduction  of  the  Church  witjbin  its  borders 
^  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon  Mohammedan  rulers, 
le  west  was  preparing  to  become  the  arena  for  new  struggles, 
om  which  both  Church  and  State  were  to  emerge  purified 
dd  strengthened. 

The  first  volume  of  the  work  of  Dr.  Kurtz  is  devoted  to  the 
ovelopraent  of  Christianity  in  the  old  classic  form  of  civiliza- 
on.  First  we  have  a  sketch  of  the  Preparation  for  Christian- 
J  in  the  Jewish  and  Pagan  nations,  and  another  sketch  of 
xe  Primitive  history  of  Christianity  during  the  first  century 
fter  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  main  portion  of  the  volume 
jmprises  three  periods.  The  first  is  from  A.D.  100  to  A.D. 
88 ;  that  is,  to  the  final  triumph  of  Christianity  over  heathen- 
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i0m.  The  second  is  from  A.D.  323  to  A.D.  092 ;  that  is,  to 
the  complete  termination  of  the  development  of  doctrine  in 
the  ancient  charch,  and  the  commencement  of  a  lasting  es- 
trangement between  the  Oriental  and  Ocddental  cbiiTcbe& 
The  third  period  extends  from  the  termination  of  the  second 
to  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Tnrks,  in  1453,  mail- 
ing the  close  of  religions  activity  in  the  Old  Olaasic  form  cf 
civilisation. 

We  have  space  for  only  a  few  remarks  respectiDg  Dr.  Kort^s 
treatment  of  diis  part  of  chnrch  history,  to  which  so  much  at- 
tention has  been  given,  and  where  so  mnch  yet  remains  to  be 
done.  The  great  topics  of  the  early  progress  of  the  chnrch 
are  discussed  in  an  eminently  evangelical  manner,  and  with  a 
lirm  persuasion  that  we  possess  the  pore,  unadulterated  Gos- 
peU  snch  as  it  came  from  onr  divine  Savionr  and  his  dolj 
cotnmiasioned  and  inspired  apostles.  Accordingly,  oar  anther 
n^pndiates  in  toto  the  theories  of  Dr.  Baor  and  the  eo-^led 
Ttibingen  school,  which  make  the  received  exposition  of  the 
events,  and  of  the  state  of  the  chnrch  for  the  first  two  hnn- 
dred  years,  a  delusion  of  seventeen  centuries'  duration.  Prim- 
itive Christianity  cannot  be  proved,  except  by  the  .most 
violent  distortion  of  all  evidence,  to  have  been  a  slightly 
modified  form  of  Judaism ;  in  a  word,  that  narrow-minded 
Ebionitism  which  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  the  first  half  of 
the  second  century.  A  full  expos^  of  the  alleged  grounds 
for  the  belief  of  Dr.  Baur  and  his  followers,  with  the  chief  points 
of  the  able  refutations  of  Thiersch  and  Dietlein,  is  given  by 
Dr.  Kurtz. 

A  valuable  feature  in  the  part  of  the  work  under  considera- 
tion, is  the  great  amount  of  attention  devoted  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  church,  the  forms  of  divine  worship,  and  the  life, 
morals,  and  discipline  of  the  individual  members  of  the 
church.  These  subjects  are  especially  important  in  the  second 
'period,  during  which  the  hierarchical  system  was  gradually 
becoming  more  definitely  settled,  and  the  worship  of  God's 
house  was  approaching  to  the  rigidity  of  the  services  now  pre- 
scribed by  the  Greek,  Armenian,  Latin,  and  other  liturgical 
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bnrches.  Into  this  part  of  his  theme  Dr.  Kurtz  enters  with 
reat  interest,  and  with  more  sympathy  for  the  movement 
turn  could  have  been  expected  from  a  writer  belonging  to 
ne  of  the  Keformed  churches.  As  a  Lutheran,  he  holds  high 
lews  of  the  nature  and  prerogatives  of  the  church  as  a 
ivinely  instituted  organization,  entrusted  with  the  dispensa- 
^ou  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments ;  and  thinks  he  can  afi&rm 
ie  prevailing  opinion  of  the  early  Fathers  to  have  been  in 
armony  with  that  expressed  by  the  Augsburg  Confession 
Hiching  the  real  presence  and  baptismal  regeneration.  Dr. 
Liirtz  does  not  allow  the  claim  of  the  anti-psedobaptists,  that 
le  weight  of  evidence  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  prim- 
ive  Christians  is  in  their  favor.  He  finds  the  baptism- of 
ilGEmts,  inseparably  connected,  as  he  believes,  with  the  doc- 
ine  of  baptismal  regeneration,  to  have  been  universal  in 
leory,  if  not  in  usage.  Only  TertuUian  can  be  shown  to 
ave  opposed  it. 

Another  point  of  special  excellence  and  utility  in  this  pa^ 
r  the  history,  is  the  prominence  given,  in  the  third  period,  to 
le  delineation  of  the  minor  Oriental  churches,  as  well  as  to 
le  fortunes  of  the  Russian  church — the  most  important  branch 
r  the  great  orthodox  Greek  body.  The  sketch  of  the  Eus- 
aa  church  is  particularly  reliable.  More  concise  than  the 
orks  of  Mouravieff  and  King  on  the  same  subject,  it  clearly 
resents  the  differences,  too  often  overlooked,  existing  between 
16  inother  church  of  Constantinople  and  her  daughter  of 
joecow.  A  noteworthy  distinction  is  seen  in  the  obligation 
I  matrimony  enforced  on  the  lower  orders  of  the  clergy.    It 

well  known  that  in  both  churches,  the  celibacy  of  bishops, 
"chbishops,  metropolitans,  and  patriarchs  is  considered  obli- 
itory,  and  that  these  high  dignitaries  are  accordingly  gene- 
Jly  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  monks.  It  is  further  well 
iderstood  that  the  Greek  church  has  always  permitted  her 
"esbyters  and  deacons  to  be  married  men  ;  making  this  pro- 
80,  however,  that  they  must  enter  into  the  estate  of  matri- 
ony,  if  at  all,  before  assuming  holy  orders,  and  that  no  one, 
fcer  ordination  as  sub-deacon,  can  marry,  either  for  the  first 
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or  second  time,  without  resigning  his  sacerdotal  office.  Bii 
the  Russian  church  goes  a  step  beyond  this,  and  preecriba 
the  marriage  of  its  lower  clergy.  As  this  statement  has  oeeir 
sionally  been  denied,  when  publicly  made  in  this  conn  try,  m 
quote  the  language  of  Dr.  Eurtz  (Vol.  L  part  8,  l>age  161)l 
**  Every  papa  (or  parish  priest)  must  have  been  married  wbm 
a  sub-deacon.  A  priest  who  loses  his  wife  retires  to  the  me- 
nastery.  Only  in  case  of  rare  qualifications  can  the  paridi 
priest  continue  to  exercise  his  spiritual  office  as  a  widower. 
A  second  marriage,  however,  is  under  no  circnmstanoeB  per- 
mitted him."  The  importance  of  this  difference  in  the  cooiti* 
tution  of  the  two  churches  appears  from  the  fietct  that,  wbik 
in-6reece  and  Turkey  a  large  proportion,  and  perhaps  amajor- 
ity,  of  the  priests  are  monks,  in  Bnssia  celibacy  is  more  infine- 
quent  than  in  any  Protestant  church  that  can  be  named. 

Of  the  second  grand  division  of  the  history,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  church  in  the  Germanic  form  of  civilixatioo,  only 
a  single  part  has  yet  been  issued.  This  large  field  of  disens- 
sion  is  further  sub-divided  into  the  Mediseval  and  Modem 
Germanic  civilization,  and  eacKof  these  sections  will  probaUy 
furnish  the  matter  for  a  large  volume  of  about  one  thousand 
pages,  similar  in  bulk  to  that  which  treats  of  the  old  dassic 
phase,  and  like  it;  consisting,  after  the  approved  German  fash- 
ion, of  two  or  three  good-sized  parts.  We  cannot,  of  course^ 
speak  with  certainty  respecting  the  manner  in  which  this,  in 
many  particulars,  the  most  difficult  branch  of  the  snbjec^  wiD 
be  handled.  But  if,  in  impartiality  and  careful  inveetigatioDf 
the  latter  equal  the  former  half  of  Dr.  Kurtz's  history,  it  will 
occupy  a  deservedly  high  rank  in  modern  literature.  At  pre- 
sent, the  history  of  the  West  comes  down  only  to  the  year  911, 
A.D.,  when,  by  the  death  of  the  last  Emperor  of  the  family 
of  Charlemagne,  the  Carlovingian  Age  may  properly  be  re- 
garded as  having  come  to  an  end.  This  point,  as  the  author 
believes,  furnishes  a  more  natural  boundaiy  than  the  year  800, 
which  he  had  at  first  intended  to  adopt  The  death  of  the 
last  Carlovingian,  marks  the  close  of  what  our  author  is  pleased 
to  style  ^^  the  universal-German  period  of  history."    We  natu- 
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vlly  liave  here  an  account  of  the  founding  and  spread  of  the 
ihnrch  in  western  Europe;  an  account  which  is  full  and 
latisfactory  in  reference  to  almost  every  country,  and  is  jpalr- 
icolary  clear  when  treating  of  Germany.  Perhaps  we  might 
wish  that  more  attention  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  esrly 
iJhristians  of  Britain ;  yet,  even  here,  the  story  is  far  from 
>eing  defective. 

We  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  our  conviction  that 
Dr.  Kurtz  has  rendered  the  Christian  world  an  important 
lervice,  by  presenting  us  so  skilful,  impartial,  and  thorough  a 
nanual  of  Ecclesiastical  EUstory.  While  its  warmest  admir- 
es could  scarcely  maintain  that  it  ought  to  supersede,  on  the 
liielves  of  our  libraries,  the  great  works  of  ISTeander  and  Giese- 
er,  many  will  undoubtedly  regard  it  as  the  manual  that  is 
>e8t  suited  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  student.  Certainly  it 
itands  immeasurably  above  Mosheim  in  arrangement,  attract- 
yeness  of  style,  and  completeness. 

(The  second  of  the  works  named  at  the  head  of  the  article 
8  a  translation  from  the  more  concise  Lehrbuch  of  the  author, 
ii6  fourth  edition  of  which  was  published  in  1859.  The  editor 
iajB  that  he  has  made  emendations,  correcting  Di;,  Kurtz's 
[«atheran  opinions;  and  that  he  has  also  omitted  some  ex* 
mesions.  We  think  that  he  should  have  iirst  given  us  Dr. 
ioirtz's ;  then,  had  he  chosen,  he  might  in  notes  have  added 
[oalifications  and  explanations.  Some  parts  of  the  volume 
urve  been  written  by  Dr.  Edershein  himself,  as  on  WycliflTe, 
lie  Lollards,  Hnss,  and  the  English  Humanists.  Among  the 
Qore  condensed  works  on  Church  Bistory,  this  is  undoubtedly 
me  of  the  very  best.  The  translation  reads  on  the  whole  • 
rell  and  smoothly.  We  suppose  that  it  is  intended  to  com* 
>lete  the  work  to  the  present  times.) 
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Cl^eoItrguBl  anb  ^iterarif  Jfntelligena* 


A  Fsw  edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament  has  been  jNibfished  at 
Rome,  by  the  Bamabite  Father,  Yercellone,  on  the  basis  of  tbe  Vatian 
Codex.  This  is  necessarj,  in  consequence  of  the  careless  editing  of  the 
Codex  by  Mai,  who  often  did  not  distinguish  between  the  origizial  rmlingn 
and  the  marginal  readings  by  other  hands.  YeroeUone,  in  his  IVAei 
(published  in  Uie  Annale$  de  Phil.  Chret%  sm  that  it  will  contain  mudi 
more  than  the  recent  London  (printed  at  Leipsic)  edition.  The  texti 
added  to  the  MS.  to  fill  up  the  lacunae  are  all  carefuUj  noted. 

A  newspaper  in  French,  Russian,  and  Armenian,  in  parallel  columnSi  ii 
published  at  Theodosia,  in  the  Crimea,  edited  by  an  Armenian  bishqs 
AJTasofiskL  It  is  called  The  Rainbow^  and  is  designed  to  make  the  Aime- 
nians  acquainted  with  the  social  and  sdentiflc  progress  of  the  west  of 
Europe. 

Professor  TischendorTs  new  Sinai  Codex  is  to  be  issued  in  1868,  at  St 
Petersburgh,  in  4  folios ;  the  whole  will  be  printed  in  fius-simile  with  types 
founded  for  the  purpose.  Twenty  photographic  plates  will  reproduce  the 
'most  interesting  pages.  The  fourth  volume  will  contain  Tischendoif  s 
critical  history  of  this  important  MS. 

The  Rev.  Lewis  Grant,  American  missionary  at  Umsunduxi,  has  just 
completed  a  ^^  Gramifiar  of  the  Zulu  Language."  It  is  printed  at  the  Ame^ 
ican  Mission  press,  in  8yo,  pp.  432.  The  Natal  Mercury  highly  com- 
mends the  work  as  the  fruit  of  patient  and  extensive  research,  and  most 
valuable,  not  only  in  its  bearings  on  Christian  missions,  but  on  the  sodil 
and  political  interests  of  the  colony.  The  local  government  made  a  grant 
of  £100  towards  defraying  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Mayer,  of  Liverpool,  has  a  papyrus,  brought  from  Thebes,  which 
contains  the  19th  chapter  of  Matthew,  in  Qreek  uncial  character,  which 
•  sets  at  rest  that  part  of  the  24th  verse  relating  to  the  passage  of  a  camel 
through  the  eye  of  a  needle,  which  arose  frx>m  the  wrong  reading  of  the 
Greek  text.  The  manuscript  is  said  to  be  older  than  any.  other  Christ- 
ian document  known  to  exist. 

Mr.  Ilerbcrt  Spencer  proposes  to  publish,  in  quarterly  parts,  a  series  of 
philosophical  works,  which  he  has  been  preparing  for  some  years,  under 
the  title  "A  System  of  Philosophy."  It  will  comprise  one  volume  on  "Krst 
Principles;"  two  on  "Biology;"  two  on  "Psychology;"  three  on  "Soci- 
ology ;"  and  two  on  "  Morality." 

Th(»  University  of  Moscow  dates  from  1775.  It  has  four  fiMniltiee, 
viz. :  History  and  Philology,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mathematics,  Law, 
and  M  'dicinc.  The  number  of  students  is  1,643,  of  whom  58  belong  to 
the  f^rst  faculty,  274  to  the  second,  412  to  the  tlurd,  899  to  the  fourth. 
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f  these,  120  students  are  supported  by  the  State,  116  by  different  institu- 
ons,  and  20  have' free  stipends ;  the  rest  pay  50  silver  rubles  annually. 

That  little  work,  ''  The  Earth  and  the  Stars,"  published  m  1846,  in  Lon- 
on,  and  which  had  such  a  large  sale  (10,000  copies  of  the  7th  edition 
lone),  was  written  by  a  German  author.  Dr.  Eberty,  Professor  in  Breslau, 
^o  is  preparing,  it  is  said,  another  work  in  the  iaiglish  language,  in  the 
ime  original  style. 

The  £st  volume  of  the  unpublished  works  of  friar  Roger  Bacon,  edited 
y  J.  S.  Brewer,  has  been  published  by  order  of  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 
t  contains :  1.  Opus  Tertium ;  2.  Opus  Minus ;  8.  Compendium  Philqso-' 
hlBB.    The  Opus  Majus  of  Bacon  was  published  by  Dr.  Jebb,  fit)m  the 
lanuscripts,  in  1788. 

Dr.  Sorgato  has  published  in  Padua,  since  1856,  a  work  of  a  peciiliar 
baiacter :  Memorials  of  deceased  persons,  prepared  by  their  friends,  and 
aid  for  at  the  r&te  of  6i  francs  the  page,  elegantly  printed ;  extra  copies 
re  ftimished  at  a  moderate  rate.  The  publication  is  styled  Memoriefane^ 
n  antiehee  recenti;  and  it  has  now  retched  three  vols,  of  over  800  pages 
idb,  containing  accounts  of  nearly  200  persons.  It  is  not  for  sale  in  the 
9iial  way ;  but  is  sent  gratis  to  the  libraries  of  Italy,  and  some  of  the 
hlef  libraries  of  other  countries.  In  some  special  cases,  however,  it  can 
e  bought  at  the  rate  of  five  francs  for  twenty  to  twenty-four  sheets. 

Bishop  John  Fisher,  of  Rochester,  executed  in  1685,  under  Henry  VllL, 
•8  found  a  biographer  in  Germany,  M.  Kerker,  of  TQbingen,  who  depicts 
is  lUe,  in  a  volume  of  856  pages,  as  a  "  Martyr  for  the  Catholic  faith." 

Our  intercourse  with  the  Japanese  ambassadors  might  have  been  aided 
7  the  Japanese  Manual,  published  in  Amsterdam,  185^,  by  M.  Ldon  de 
loflny :  Manual  de  la  lecture  japonaise,  k  Tusage  des  voyageurs  et  des  per- 
mnes  qui  veulent  s^occuper  de]  Fetude  du  japonais,  1859, 12mo,  80  pp., 
iih  four  Tables;  price  5  francs.  Another  Japanese  Grammar  is  an- 
ooncMed  in  Paris,  translated  fix)m  the  Dutch  of  Leon  Pages ;  and  a  Japan- 
16  and  French  Dictionary,  translated  by  Ldon  Pages  from  the  one  pub- 
died  in  1608  by  the  Jesuits,  at  Negaski,  "comprising  26,000  articles, 
rilh  numerous  examples."  # 


G  R  B  E  C  B. 

• 
GersdorTs  Leipziger  ReperUynum  for  March,  gives  some  interesting  par- 
teolars  about  theologians  and  theological  works  published  in  Greece.  The 
FDiversity  of  Athens  was  founded  in  1887 ;  its  theological  fiumltv  con- 
istod  at  first  of  the  three  Professors,  Apostolides,  Phajrmakides,  and  Kon- 
ogones ;  the  first  educated  in  Munich,  the  second  in  Gottingen,  and  the 
ist  in  Leipsic  Apostolides  was  made  Archbishop  of  Patnis  in  1852, 
nd  was  succeeded  by  Liberopoulos,  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  Greek 
/hurch  in  Manchester ;  after  his  decease,  Dionysius  Cleopas  took  his  chair, 
867,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  retire  on  accoimt  of  his  feeble  health ;  and  last 
lear,  1859,  Paniagotis  Rombotes,  who  had  studied  in  Athens,  Berlin,  and  St 
^etmburg  took  the  post.  Pharmakides  lectured  on  the  Encyclopsedia  of 
theology ;  was  Secretary  of  the  Holy  Synod ;  and  has  published  many  works, 
mong  them  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in  7  vols.,  1842-^7,  with 
[m  commentaries  of  Euthymius,  Oecumenius,  Aretas,  etc  As  Secretary 
f  tlie  Holy  Synod,  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  ecclesiastical  affiurs  of 
hmeee.    His  volume  on  The  Synodical  Tome,  in  1853,  did  more  than  any 
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other  work  to  procure  the  independence  of  the  QrtA  Cfanrdi ;  it  «m  wA 
ten  to  refute  the  pretensions  of  the  Patriarch  of  Gonatantiiiople.  KoaAopmm 
still  lectures  on  the  New  Testament  and  Church  History.  He  m  also  the 
editor  of  the  'EvayyeXiKd^  m^^  (Ths Etangelieal Herald),  publiBhadiMBttly 
at  Athens,  since  1857.  Among  its  articles  have  hem  essajs  on  tiie  Gf)0|n- 
phy  of  Palestine ;  the  Poetry  of  the  Hebrews ;  the  GemuDeneaa  of  tlie  Gos- 
pels ;  the  Beatitudes ;  the  Persecution  of  Christians ;  Af^lonins  of  Tyiaa; 
the  History  of  the  Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception ;  on  PredntiDition 
against  the  Calvinists,  etc  Rontogones  has  also  published  a  M«mal  of  He- 
brew Archaeology,  1844;  Introduction  to  the  BiUe,  1859;  Gritieid  ffislory 
of  the  Fathers,  1846,  2d  edition,  2  vols.,  1851-^.  Pharmakides  ^ed  Hay 
4  of  the  present  year ;  his  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  bj  Kootogooes. 
The  Times  reports  that  the  Athenian  St€tr  qf  the  Eatty  under  dUe  of 
March  19  (81st,  United  States),  1860,  mentions  another  of  those  aheedy  too 
freouent  and  high-handed  Tiolations  of  the  guarantees  of  tiie  OonsAitiitioii, 
which  proclaims  the  freedom  of  religion  and  rdigioos  worship.  The  Ifinis- 
ter  of  £ducation  insists  that  the  Catechism  of  Uie  (jredc  Ghordi  shall  be 
taueht  in  every  school  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  application  cf  tfaii 
jurbitrary  order  in  former  years  broke  up  the  schools  of  all  the  Americtn 
missionaries  who  refused  to  submit  to  it,  as  bdng  a  direct  insult  to  the 
lights  of  conscience.  Mr.  Hildner,  of  Syria,  is  the  only  Protestant  mis- 
«ionaxT  who  maintains  his  school  without  compromise  or  ooncesskm.  Bat 
now  the  Roman  Catholic  "  Sisters  of  Mercy"  have  reeeiTed  a  notifieatkoi 
that  they  must  either  instruct  their  pupils  in  one  of  the  standards  of  s 
•church  which  they  consider  heretical  and  schisnuttic,  or  disband  than. 
With  unusual  consistency,  they  hare  chosen  the  latter  altematiTe. 


HOLLAND. 

A.  Reville,  pastor  of  the  Walloon  church  at  Rotterdam,  has  receired  the 
prize  proposed  by  the  Hague  Society  for  the  Defence  of  the  Christian  Re- 
ligion, for  the  best  essay  on  the  Logia^  mentioned  by  the  Presbyter  John 
(according  to  Papias,  in  Eusebius  Hist  Ecclcs.  IIL,  cap.  xxxix.),  and  its  rels- 
tion  to  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  This  treatise  is  to  be  published  by  the 
Society.  Among  the  subjects  propQ^  for  future  prizes  are :  The  MonJ 
Freedom  of  Man  (in  yiew  of  the  Scriptures  and  philosophy) ;  Materialism, 
and  the  Causes  of  its  present  revival ;  the  Belief  in  Personal  Immortality, 
and  its  connection  with  Christianity ;  the  Talmud  and  its  contents ;  the 
Development  and  Influence  of  the  Idea  of  Sin,  etc 


BELGIUM. 

The  Belgic  Chamber  of  Deputies  has  had  a  lively  cUscussion  upon  the 
grant  to  the  Rev.  Fathers  who  are  continuing  and  completing  the  fkmoos 
ActxL  Sanctorum^  begun  by  the  Bollandists  in  Antwerp,  1643.  Up  to  1794 
58  volumes  were  published ;  the  work  was  then  interrupted  till  1845.  l%e 
number  of  volumes  for  each  month  averaged  six,  until  Oct  14 ;  about  18 
volumes  more  would  complete  the  work.  One  volume  was  issued  in  1845, 
Oct  14-17;  m  1853  another,  Oct  17-20;  the  2d  edition  of  Tola.  L>IY.  for 
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Oct,  was  published  in  1859.  The  usual  goyenimental  subsidy  has  been 
6000  firancs  a  year.  It  was  voted  again  tins  year,  but  with  the  assurance 
on  the  part  of  li.  Rogier,  President  of  the  Council,  '*  that  he  would  consult 
competent  persons  about  the  utility  of  the  work.*'  The  new  yolumes  are 
published  at  85  thalers  each. 

Louis  Jos.  de  Potter,  bom  in  1786,  and  deceased  the  last  year  at  Brugge, 
Belgium,  not  only  played  at  one  time  a  conspicuous  part  in  political  history, 
Imt  through  his  writings  had  a  wide  influence.  He  upheld  a  liberal  Catholi- 
cism, in  Ms  History  of  the  Principal  Councils,  2  vols.,  1816  (frequently  re- 
printed) ;  in  his  Reflections  on  the  History  of  Councils  and  Popes,  8  vols., 
1821 ;  in  his  ^e  of  Scipio  Ricci,  bishop  of  Pistoia,  2  vols. ;  and  his  Philo- 
sophical, Political,  and  Critical  History  of  Christianity,  8  vols.,  1886.  In 
1880  he  ¥ra8  the  leader  in  the  Belgian  Revolution,  and  a  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  and  published  his  Personal  Recollections  of  it  in 
1641-48,  in  two  vols.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  Belgian  kingdom,  he 
has  lived  retired  from  public  life.  His  last  work,  1869,  was  a  Dictionary 
of-  the  Words  most  used  in  the  Sciences,  Philosophy,  Politics,  Religion,  etc. 


GERMANY. 

The  third  centennial  celebration  of  the  death  of  Melancthon  was  com- 
memorated in  Germany  on  the  19  th  of  April.  The  Prince  Regent  of  Prus- 
sia laid  in  Wittenberg  the  corner-stone  of  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the 
memoir  of  the  Praceptor  GermanicB,  The  noble  edition  of  his  works, 
begun  by  Bretschneidcr,  was  completed  on  that  day,  by  the  publication  of 
the  28th  volimie.  Amons  the  publications  issued  is  also  a  good  series  of 
the  Men  of  the  Reformation,  beginning  with  Wycliffe  and  Huss,  and  em- 
bracing fifty  portraits  of  the  leading  minds  in  this  great  contest,  including 
their  biographies,  etc.  This  is  published  at  10  thalers  the  copy.  The 
original  edition  of  Melancthon's  Ijoci  Communes,  1521,  has  been  reprinted ; 
this  work  went  through  100  editions  in  eighty  yiEU*s,  besides  numerous 
translations.  A  vivid  and  complete  view  of  Melancthon*s  personal  charac- 
ter and  influence  is  given  in  J,  E.  Volbeding'9  Philipp  MetafUithon,  wie  er 
leibU  und  lebte^  including  many  half-forgotten  inciflents  of  his  domestic 
and  social  career.  Other  works  issued  are,  H,  Heppe^  Philip  Melancthon, 
der  Lehrer  Deutschlands ;  Wohlfarthy  Melancthonbfichlein ;  M,  MeureVy 
Philip  Melancthon*s  Leben  aus  den  Quellen;  A.  Planek^  a  Memorial. 
At  Bretten,  in  Baden,  the  birth-place  of  Melancthon,  there  was  also 
a  celebration,  in  which  the  Prelate  Ullmann  participated.  Prof.  R.  Rothe, 
of  Heidelberg,  read  an  address  on  Melancthon's  theological  position,  in  the 
aula  of  the  University. 

Rud.  Reicke,  custodian  of  the  Kdnigsberg  University  library,  has  pub- 
lished, under  the  title  "  Kantiana,"  a  collection  of  interesting  fragments  re- 
lating to  Kant,  found  m  the  collection  of  Prof  Wald ;  among  them  is  an 
address  of  Wald  himself^  on  occasion  of  Kant's  death,  never  before  pub- 
lished ;  also  extracts  from  a  great  variety  of  materials  used  by  Wald  in 
preparing  his  address,  viz.  communications  from  Borowski,  Kraus, 
Schultz,  Wannowski,  and  others  who  we^  intimate  with  the  great  Teutonic 
metaphysician. 

The  12th  volume  of  "  Herzog's  Real-Encyclopadie  f.  Protest.  Theologie" 
oomes  down  to  the  word  Revolution,  including  the  English  and  the  French, 
and  the  Puritan  movement  in  England.    Julius  Kdstlhi  has  an  able  article 
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on  Religion  ;  and  Prof.  Ulrici  a  valuable  discussion  of  the  Phflosophj  of 
Religion,  in  relation  to  the  more  recent  systems. 

The  Studien  und  Kritiien,  Heft  8,  contains  The  Paulizie  Christology,  bj 
TT.  Beyschlag,  court  preacher  in  Garlsnihe,  partly  in  opposition  to  the 
theory  that  the  Logos  laid  aside  his  dirine  attributes  when  he  became 
incarnate ;  F.  Nitzsch  (licentiate)  on  the  address  of  Stephen  in  Acts  to, 
viewing  it  as  rather  an  attack  than  a  defence,  and  finding  its  real  theme  m 
verse  51 ;  Alex.  Buttmann,  Use  of  the  pronoim  ke  in  ue  Fourth  Goepd; 
Auberlen,  The  Three  Additions  to  the  Book  of  Judges ;  and  reviews  of 
Holtzmann^s  able  work  on  Canon  and  Tradition,  and  of  Stirm^a  Apology 
of  Christianity. 

Neidner's  Zeitsehriftf.  d.  historische  TheoUgie^  Heft  8,  1860,  has  a  con- 
tinuation of  Profl  F.  W.  Gass'  full  and  able  treatise  on  Christian  Ifaityr- 
dom,  giving  the  history  of  it  in  all  its  bearings  in  the  early  chorch,  as  seen 
in  Montanism,  in  the  Confessors  and  the  Lapsed,  in  the  veneraticm  paid  to 
martyrs,  and  concluding  with  the  transition  to  Monasticism,  as  iUustratiiig 
many  of  the  same  tendencies.  The  second  article  is  an  Introduction  to 
the  History  of  Doctrines,  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Uite  Pro£  Engelhardt,  of 
Eriangen — a  series  of  propositions  as  to  the  nature,  relations,  and  contttits 
of  this  part  of  historical  theology,  starting  frx>m,  and  ^plying  throughout, 
the  two  significations  of  dogma,  as  a  statute  and  a  doctrinal  statement 
The  propositions  are  very  concise,  hints  for  lectures,  but  obviously  the  re- 
sult of  thorough  study,  and  mapping  out  the  main  points  in  a  very  eom- 
plete  and  lucid  manner. 

Schelling's  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of  Art,  delivered  1802-5,  are  just 
published  in  the  filth  volume  of  the  first  division  of  his  collected  wens. 
They  contain,  it  is  said,  almost  verbally  the  theories  which  Strauss  and 
Baur  have  since  advocated,  and  which  Schelling  in  later  life  renounced. 
His  view  of  the  nature  of  tragedy  is  especially  noteworthy ;  its  essence  is 
not  found  in  the  external  fate,  nor  in  the  just  punishment  of  a  transgressor, 
nor  in  the  suffering  depicted ;  but  in  the  fact  that  those  who  suffer  are 
drawn  to  their  doom,  though  guiltless  themselves,  by  an  invincible  neces- 
sity, against  which  they  contend  heroically  and  in  vain. 

The  ZeiUchriftf,  d,  lutheruche  Theologie,  Heft;  2,  I860,  edited  by  Rudel- 
bach  and  Guerike,  opens  with  an  article  by  R.  Rocholl,  giving  copious  ex- 
tracts from  the  writings  of  Philip  Nicolai,  on  the  theme,  The  Regeneration 
of  Things  through  the  Human  Nature  of  Christ ;  it  is  theosophic  in  its 
tendency,  illustrating  the  influence  of  the  Incarnation  in  its  widest  aspects. 
The  second  article  is  a  short  comment  on  a  passage  in  Deutcroncnny  (xxi, 
10),  by  Delitzsch,  with  Talmudic  helps.  Ludwig  doMardees  gives  a  long 
and  valuable  sketch,  on  the  basis  of  documentary  works,  of  the  ICssionaiy 
Labors  of  Francis  Xavier  in  Asia.  C.  Becker  presents  a  lull  narrative  of 
the  slaughter  of  St  Bartholomew's  night,  in  Paris,  1572.  The  numbers 
slain  in  this  terrible  persecution  are  very  differently  estimated ;  Davila, 
40,000;  Bullinger,  60,000;  Sully,  70,000;  Thuanus  (probably  the  most 
correct),  over  80,000.  The  last  article,  besides  the  full  bibliographical 
notices,  is  by  the  jurist  C.  F.  Goschel,  A  "Word  on  the  Lutheran  Church 
and  Union,  with  reference  to  Stahl's  recent  work. 

Dr.  J.  L.  Ruckcrt,  of  Jena,  in  his  recent  work  on  Rationalism  (Leipsic, 
1859),  says,  "t^atat  present  Rationalism  is  in  such  universal  disrepute, 
that  it  is  seldom  that  any  one  can  be  found  to  confess  holding  to  it  Where 
is  there  now,"  he  asks,  "  any  society  of  believers,  where  is  there  any  criti- 
cal or  ecclesiastical  journal,  in  which  rationalism  is  not  condemned,  or  at 
least  stigmatized  P   Even  liberal  theologians,  like  Schonkd  and  Weisse,  will 
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have  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  and  man  j  who  really  live  and  move  in  it,  still  seem 
to  be  ashamed  of  its  name,  and  would  rather  be  called  speculative  than  ratio- 
nalistic.*' In  proceeding  to  defend  it,  he  defines  it,  not  as  if  it  were  a  complete 
syBtem,  but  as  implying  the  determination  of  opinions  by  thought  alone,  in 
religion  as  in  the  other  sciences.  It  is  not  an  effort  *^  to  make  a  religion,*' 
for  religion  cannot  be  made ;  but  to  think  about  religion,  and  to  state  its 
troths,  according  to  the  laws  and  principles  of  all  thinking. 

The  library  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  numbering  about  10,000 
▼olumes,  has  been  purchased  by  Asher  &  Co.,  the  Berlin  iKwksellers. 

The  ZHUchrift  /.  mtsenKhaftliche  Theologu,  edited  by  A.  Hilgenfeld— 
the  organ  of  the  Tiibingen  school— Na  2,  1860,  is  chiefly  token  up  with 
an  article  (to  be  continued)  by  the  editor  upon  Paul  and  the  first  Apostles, 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  discussing  the 
recent  investigations,  andparticularly  Wieseler's  researches  in  his  commen- 
tary on  the  Galatians.  Weiseler  was  so  emphatic  in  his  condemnation  of 
tiie  methods  and  results  of  this  destructive  school,  that  such  a  reply  was  to 
be  expected.  The  article  shows  lemtiing  and  acuteness,  but  the  facts 
of  history  are  sacrificed  for  arbitrary  hypoSieses.  The  only  other  article, 
by  J.  T.  Tobler,  is  upon  the  Origin  of  Uie  fourth  Gk)8pel. 

The  JahrhOcher  f,  deuttche  Jneologie  (edited  by  Liebner,  Domer,  Ehren- 
feachter,  etc),  represents  a  conservative  and  evangelical  tendency,  with  a 
mystical  (in  i^  good  sense)  infusion.  Its  articles  are  always  elaborate  and 
instructive.  The  second  part  for  1860  has  essays  on  the  idea  of  Right- 
eousness, especially  in  the  Old  Testament,  by  Prof.  Diestel,  of  Bonn ;  on 
Adultery  as  a  Hindrance  to  Marriage,  according  to  Protestant  Canon  Law, 
by  Prof  £.  Hermann,  of  Gottingen ;  on  the  Doctrine  of  Predestination  as 
held  in  the  Reformed  church  of  East  Friesland,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  views  of  John  k  Laski,  by  Petrus  Bartels,  pastor  at  Milting,  in  East 
Friesland ;  and  on  the  Idea  and  System  of  Theology  as  a  Science — an  ex- 
position of  the  theory  of  Dr.  Niedner,  by  R.  Baxmann. 

The  Zeitsehrift  fur  Philotophie,  edited  by  J.  H.  Fichte  and  Ulrici,  vol. 
86,  Part  2,  opens  with  an  able  discussion  of  the  Nature  of  the  Beautiful,  by 
J.  U.  Wirth ;  the  beautiful  is  found  in  the  harmony  of  individual  exist- 
ences with  the  whole,  and  also  in  the  harmony  of  the  individual  with  itself. 
Dr.  Hasert  discusses  the  Theory  of  Knowledge,  in  reference  to  a  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Schildener.  A.  Zeising  continues  his  essay  upon  the  Funda- 
mental Forms  of  Thought^  in  relation  to  the  Primitive  Forms  of  tBeing.  A 
abort  article  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Meyer,  of  Hamburg,  vindicates  Bacon  from  the 
charge  of  a  narrow  and  matenalistic  utilitarianism  (or  utilism,  which  is  the 
word  here  used).  H.  Ulrici  laudd  Hamilton's  Lectures  on  Metaphysics, 
though  not  accepting  all  his  principles.  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  he 
says,  that  such  lectures,  if  given  in  any  German  university,  would  have  soon 
emptied  the  benches  of  students — ^because  they  are  so  thorough  and  able. 
A  similar  remark  was  once  made  by  a  distinguished  German  divine  about 
Chalmers'  Astronomical  Discourses.  Prof.  Erdman  commends  the  recent 
woric  of  Job.  Huber  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Dr. 
Ueberweg  reviews  the  different  explanations  of  Aristotle's  idea  of  Tragedy, 
especially  his  position,  that  **  it  effects  a  purification  of  the  passions  by 
means  of  fear  and  sympathy ;"  noticing  the  essavs  and  criticisms  of  Gothe, 
Bemays,  Stahr,  and  others.  Notices  of  Beneke's  Psychology  (hj  Dr.  Hai- 
ti^) in  ite  relation  to  the  Kantian  philosophy,  and  of  J.  H.  Fichte  s  new  work 
on  the  Question  about  the  Soul,  with  a  fml  bibliography  of  recent  philoso- 
phical worka,  fill  up  the  rest  of  this  number  of  the  Pnilosophical  Journal 

Among  the  recent  works  on  Philosophy  in  Germany,  are,  G.  T.  Fechner, 
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Elemcnte  der  Psjchophysik,  Ist  Part,  Leipag,  1860 ;  G.  H.  Rirchner, 
speculativcn  S jsteme  seit  Kant,  und  die  philosophische  Aufgabe  der  GegcD- 
wart,  Leipzig,  1860;  J.  Schaller,  Psychology,  1st  Part  (the  Sool-Lifr 
of  Man) ;  A.  Schmidt,  Die  Thomistische  und  Scotistische  G^ewissheitsldin; 
Th.  Waitz,  Anthropologic  der  Naturvdlker  Tthe  second  Put  on  the  Negro 
Race).  L.  Schmid,  Eii^eitung  (Elements  of  Introduction  to  Phflosophj: 
K.  Justi,  iEsthetic  Elements  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy.  (K  tou  TamtiIt. 
Philosophy  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

A  Journal  devoted  to  the  Psychology  of  the  Nations  (Zeitaekri/t  Jwf 
Vdlk€rpsyeh4>logU)  was  hegun  in  1859.  Another  psychological  Jouni], 
edited  by  Noack,  is  now  in  its  third  volume. 

Dr.  Julius  Weizsacker,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  Ghor-«pi800i»  of  the 
ninth  century  (TQbingen,  1860),  enters  into  a  renewed  inyeBtigatioii  is  to 
the  origin  of  the  famous  Pseudo-Isidorian  decretals,  coming  to  the  oonch- 
sion  that  this  spurious  collection  was  first  completed  the  Utter  [Mui  of  641 
or  in  847. 

Theology,  C.  A.  Credner,  History  of  New  Testament  Canon^  edited  by  G. 
Volkmar.  D.  Asher,  Religious  Faith ;  a  Psychological  Study,  NitsBGfa*s 
Practical  Theology,  Vol  I,  2d  ed.  Delitzsch,  Genesis,  8d  ed.  H.  Gnsti; 
History  of  Jews,  Vol.  V.  (500  to  1027). 


FRANCE. 

The  second  part  of  the  4th  voL  of  Hatin^s  Histoire  politique  et 
de  la  presse  en  France,  completes  this  valuable  work,  to  1860 ;  it  gires  tfai 
history  of  journals  from  the  earliest  period  to  1860. 

Prince  Gallitzin  has  published  more  than  200  original  letters  of  Henry  lY., 
never  before  printed ;  supplementing  the  collection  of  M.  Berger  de  Xhrrey, 
issued  about  twenty  years  since.  These  letters :  Dti  seul  rm  dont  le  peupie 
est  garde  le  memoire,  are  said  to  be  of  high  interest  They  are  add&vssed 
to  Do  Bassompierre,  Biron,  Queen  Louise,  Francis  de  Sales,  de  Thou,  Mont- 
morency, and  others. 

Sainte-Beuve,  in  the  Re^ue  de  Vinstraetion  pvhlique^  has  been  ¥rriting  a 
series  of  articles  upon  Port  Royal,  in  review  and  criticism  of  the  woriL  of 
Edouard  de  Suckau. 

M.  H.  Wallon*s  (member  of  the  Institute)  History  of  Slavery  in  Antiquity, 
has  been  followed  by  Yanoski^s  History  of  the  Abolition  of  Ajicient  Slaveiy 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  of  its  transformation  into  serfdom. 

Louis  de  Baecker,  in  his  recent  Comparative  Grammar  of  the  language 
of  France,  brings  into  review  the  relation  of  the  Flemish,  German,  Celto- 
Breton,  Basque,  Proven9al,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  French,  and  all  compared 
with  the  Sanskrit 

Hippolyte  Fanche  has  published  the  second  volume  of  his  translation  (far 
the  first  time)  into  French  of  the  San^it  work,  Kalidasa,  coiflprising  four 
poems  and  dramas. 

Prince  Pierre  Dalgoroukow  publishes  at  Paris  a  bold  work,  '*  La  Verity 
sur  la  Russie,"  exposing  the  absolute  nature  of  its  government,  and  espe* 
cially  the  evils  that  come  from  making  the  Minister  of  Justice  also  a  judge, 
qualified  to  alter  the  decisions  of  Judicial  tribunals. 

The  last  livraison  of  "  La  France  Protestante,"  by  the  M.M.  Haag^  has 
been  published. 

The  prize  for*  a  Life  of  Luther,  offered  by  the  Beligioos  Tract  Sodely  of 
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Fans  (1200  firancs),  has  been  awarded  to  the  work  of  M.  Q.  Ad.  Ho£    A  cor- 
responding prize  is  offered  for  the  best  life  of  Calvin.  ^ 
The  chiur  of  Hebrew  in  the  Theological  Faculty  of  Montauban,  has  been 

S*¥en  to  M.  Bois,  the  candidate  of  the  Evangelical  party,  in  opposition  to 
.  Vigm6 ;  Bois  received  the  votes  of  67  consistories,  Vigui6,  of  44,  and 
Goy,  of  5 ;  taking  the  members  int6  account,  Bois  had  790,  andViguid,  615. 

Oardinal  Gbusset,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  has  just  published  an  Exposi- 
tion of  the  Principle  of  Canon  Law,  in  one  volume,  in  which  he  takes  th« 
highest  ultra-montane  ground,  defending  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope  as  to 
doctrine,  and  his  inherent  superiority  to  General  Councils,  and  attacking 
all  the  main  principles  of  the  old  Gallicanism. 

The  Annalea  de  Fhilosophie  Chretienne^'MBTchj  1860,  has  an  instructive 
mrtide  on  the  Eastern  Church  and  its  History,  as  seen  in  the  light  of  the 
reoent  publication  of  ttie  remains  of  Syriac  Literature,  edited  by  Cureton, 
Lagarde,  and  others.  A  polemical,  philosophical  article  defends  tradition- 
alism in  philosophy  against  the  objections  of  Perrone  of  Rome.  The  pro- 
fessors of  the  Catholic  University  of  Louvain,  have  been  maintaining  the 
utter  incompetency  of  reason  to  arrive  at  any  solid  proof  of  fundamental 
(rational)  verities  without  revelation.  This  is  shown  by  Perrone  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  decisions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  last  instalment  of  M.  Michelet^s  History  of  France,  is  chiefly  occupied 
by  the  conflicts  of  the  **  Grand  Monargue''  with  Protestantism,  and  is  en- 
titled :  ''Louis  XIV.  et  la  Revocation  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes."  The  historian 
does  not  shrink  from  properly  characterizing  the  infamous  Dragonnade9^ 
and  other  measures  of  forcible  conversion,  me  too  faithful  prototypes  of 
oatrages  repeated  in  the  next  century  against  the  class  who  originally  in- 
stigated them. 

The  third  volume  of  M.  Guizot*s  "  Memoirs  of  his  own  Time,*'  which  ap- 
pears simultaneously  in  England  and  France,  is  a  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Monarchy  of  July  and  the  Citizen  Ring,  Louis  Philippe.  It 
includes  the  period  rendered  memorable  by  the  great  Republican  insurrec- 
tion at  Lyons,  in  1884. 


ENGLAND. 

Owen's  Palacontolo^,  recently  published  in  Edinburgh,  is  only  a  reprint 
of  his  article  in  the  Encyclopadia  Britannica,  It  is  restricted  to  Extinct 
Animals,  not  investigating  the  extinct  vegetable  life,  which  is  separately 
treated  in  the  Encyclopsecua.  The  sum  of  the  investigations  of  this  distin- 
gnished  naturalist^  is  in  the  evidence  which  nature  presents  of  a  Creative 
Intelligence.  He  is  a  firm  advocate  of  final  causes.  *^  Every  where  in 
organic  nature  we  see  the  means  not  only  subservient  to  an  end,  but  that 
end  accomplished  by  the  simplest  means.  Hence  we  are  compelled  to  re- 
gard the  Great  Cause  of  all,  not  like  certain  philosophical  ancients,  as  a 
uniform  and  quiescent  mind,  as  an  all-pervadmg  antma  mundi^  but  as  an 
active  and  anticipatine  intelligence."  **And  thus  the  highest  eeneraliza- 
tions  in  the  science  of  organic  bodies;  like  the  Newtonian  hiws  of  universal 
matter,  lead  to  the  unequivocal  conviction  of  a  Great  First  Cause." 

Darwin's  work  on  '*'  The  Origin  of  Species,"  is  of  course  noticed  in  most  of 
the  Reviews,  and  so  far  as  we  have  seexi,  with  exception  of  the  Westminster. 
its  leading  theory  is  opposed.  Archbishop  Whately  writes  about  it :  *'  I 
most,  in  the  first  place,  observe  that  Darwin's  theory  is  not  induetwe — not 
based  on  a  seriea  ci  acknowledged  fi^ts  pointing  to  a  general  oondnsioii-^ 
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not  a  proposition  evolved  out  of  the  hcts^  logictllj,  and  of  < 

them.    To  use  an  old  figure,  I  look  on  the  theory  as  aTart  pjramid 

on  its  apex,  and  that  apex  a  mathematical  point  **    "  Let  no  one  nj  thit 

it  is  held  together  by  a  eumulatitte  argument    Each  series  of  fiuts  is  heed 

together  by  a  series  of  assumptions  and  repetition  of  the  one  i  ' 

You  cannot  make  a  good  rope  out  of  a  stnng  of  air4>ubble&*' 

Mrs.  Jameson's  work  on  *^  The  Life  of  Christ  and  Jdtm  Baptist^** 
plcting  her  series  on  Legendary  Art,  is  to  be  edited  by  Mrs.  ^-^fftlalrr 

Baden  Po wel,  Savilian  Professor  of  (Geometry  in  the  Unrrcraity  of  Oxford, 
died  June  11th.  He  was  bom  in  1792.  Beodes  numerous  oontribntioBf 
to  the  philosophical  ioumals,  he  published.  The  SfMrit  of  the  Inductifc  PB- 
losophy,  1855,  and  the  Order  of  Nature,  1859,  works  in  wfaidi  lie  advocated 
some  of  the  most  advanced  hypotheses  of  modem  physical  sdenee,  denyfng 
the  possibility  of  miracles,  and  advocating  the  theory  of  i^ysical  devdop- 
ment,  and  even  the  notions  of  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  tiaiufixma> 
tion  of  species. 

The  Rev.  John  Maclarin's  sermons  are  to  be  issued  in  a  uniform  c^tkm, 
by  W.  H.  Gould,  D.D.  The  late  Prindpal  Lee's  Lectures  on  Chordi  ^- 
tory  will  be  published  in  two  volumes. 

Rev.  Frederic  Denison  Maurice  has  just  published  six  octavo  Tolumes  of 
'*  Parochial  Sermons.*' 

The  first  article  of  the  Journal  of  Saered  Literature  and  Biblieal  Beeori^ 
for  April,  is  upon  Sinai,  Kadesh,  and  Mount  Hor ;  or,  a  Critical  Inquiry  into  te 
route  of  the  Exodus,  accompanied  with  a  map.  One  of  its  objects  n  to  Asm 
that  the  Israelites  were  not,  as  is  commoidy  supposed,  for  forty  ^years  in 
uninhabited  wastes,  but  that,  for  the  larger  part  of  the  time,  they  were  in 
the  midst  of  two  great  nations,  Edom  and  Amalek,  among  the  latter  lor 
thirty-eight  years.  The  article  concludes  with  a  tabular  view  of  the  Sti- 
tions  of  the  Exodus.  The  second  paper  is  on  Nimrod  and  his  dynasty,  to 
prove  that  he  did  not  live  in  the  earliest  times  of  postdiluvian  history,  hot 
about  1520-1475  B.C.,  immediately  preceding  the  rise  of  the  Assyriaos  to 
the  supreme  rule  in  Western  Asia.  A  very  interesting  sketdi  <^  the  life 
and  works  of  €^rg^  Buchanan  is  a  worthy  tribute  to  the  memory  of  this 
learned  and  able  Scotchman.  The  next  article  controverts  the  usual 
opinion,  that  the  sisters  Martha  and  Mary,  of  Qalilee  and  of  Bethany,  are 
identicaL  The  Pauline  Authorship  of  the  Hebrews  is  defended  against 
Alford  and  other  recent  critics.  The  other  articles  are  Ronarks  on  the 
Book  of  Esther,  and  The  Emblems  of  St  John  (continued).  A  writer 
among  the  correspondents  attempts  to  show  that  the  primitive  mode  of 
electing  Bishops,  simply  allowed  confirmation,  but  not  nomination,  by  the 
people. 

The  British  Quarterly  Review^  for  April,  has  articles  on  Lord  Macaulaj, 
McLeod's  Eastern  Africa,  Christian  Revivals,  Belgium  and  China,  Darwin 
on  the  Origin  of  Species,  Lord  Dimdonald,  or  the  Seamanship  of  the  Past, 
Brown^s  Sermons,  China  and  Japan,  and  Italian  Nationality.  The  artide 
on  Macaulay  is  an  able  and  searching  criticism  of  his  characteristics  as  an 
author  and  a  man,  giving  full  praise  to  his  extraordinary  merits^  but  show- 
ing his  deficiencies  in  creative  imagination  and  philosophical  insisfat  Christ- 
ian Revivals  are  ably  defended  against  objections,  with  particular  reference 
to  those  in  our  own  country  and  in  Ireland.  Darwin  on  Species  is  discussed 
with  a  good  deal  of  fiumess,  and  some  sympathy,  though  the  erroneous 
chasm  between  his  facts  and  conclusions  is  deariy  recognised.  The  artbde 
on  Italian  Nationality  is  an  able  review  of  the  present  postare  of  Italian  aflSurs. 

The  decease  of  Prof  H.  H.  Wilson,  is  a  serious  Unm  to  Oiiiiital  litentmeL 
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Of  his  great  work,  *^  The  Sanskrit  and  English  Dictionary,"  a  new  edition 
is  in  progress,  with  large  additions  by  Prof.  Goldstucker.  His  translation 
<^  the  Rig  Veda,  8  vols.,  was  published  by  the  Oriental  Society.  Among 
Ids  other  works  are,  Specimens  of  the  Theatre  of  the  Hindus ;  the  Vishnu 
Parana,  or  Hindu  Mythology ;  a  continuation  of  Mill's  History  of  British 
India,  eta  Prof  Wilson  gave  a  great  impulse  to  Sanskrit  studies  in  Eng- 
land, as  is  seen,  in  part,  in  the  works  of  Prof  Monier  Williams,  Max  Mtkl- 
ler,  E.  B.  Eastwick,  J.  W.  G.  Ouseley,  H.  G.  Eeene,  and  others.  The  can- 
didates for  ithe  Boden  professorship  of  Sanskrit,  are  MaxMullw,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, and  Mr.  BaUantyne ;  the  latter  is  now  Principal  of  the  University  of 
Benares,  and  is  the  author  of  **  Christianity  contrasted  with  Hindu  Philo- 
sophy." « 

'  An  edition  of  Tyndale's  New  Testament  from  the  Worms  copy  1525,  pre- 
served in  the  Baptist  Museum  at  Bristol,  is  to  be  printed  in  exact  transcript, 
edited  by  Mr.  Fry,  of  Bristol 

The  Bampton  Lecturer,  George  Rawlinson,  is  preparing  *'  The  Five  Great 
Monarchies  of  the  Ancient  World,"  to  be  published  by  Murray.  The  same 
publisher  announces,  *^  Lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Eastern  Churches," 
by  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley,  author  of  "  Sinai  and  Palestine" ;  also,  **  The  Origin 
and  History  of  Language,  based  on  Modem  Research  and  Livestigation,"  by 
Farrar,  (of  Harrow  School.) 

Among  the  new  works  annoimced  are:  "A  History  of  the  Church  of 
England,  from  the  Accession  of  James  11.  to  the  Rise  of  the  Bangorian 
€k>ntroversy,  in  1717,"  by  Rev.  Thos.  Debary.  "A  Treatise  on  Meta- 
phyracs,  chiefly  in  Connection  with  Revealed  Religion,"  by  John  H.  Mac- 
nu^on,  of  the  University  of  Dublin.  "  Kurtz's  Hand-Book  of  Church  His- 
tory to  the  Reformation,"  translated  by  Rev.  A.  Edersheim.  "  Sermons  by 
John  Angell  James,"  2  vols.  Dr.  William  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  the 
Bible."  Dr.  John  Young,  "  The  Province  of  Reason,"  in  reply  to  ManseL 
**  Ullmknn's  Essence  of  Christianity,"  from  the  fourth  German  edition,  by 
Rev.  J.  Bleasdell.  **  The  poem  of  Job,"  in  English  verse,  by  the  Earl  of 
Winchelsea.  Wills'  "Antecedent  Probability  of  the  Christian  Religion." 
IVench's  "  Sermons  in  Westminster  Abbey.''  John  0.  Marshman,  "  Me- 
moirs of  Havelock."  W.  L.  Sargent,  "  Robert  Owen  and  his  Social  Philo- 
sophy." Fred.  Sargent,  "  Compendium  of  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Canon- 
iod  Books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures."  J.  Fawcett,  "  Exposition  of  Gospel  of 
John,"  8  vols.  "  R.  Omsby,  "  The  Greek  Testament,  from  Cardinal  Mai's 
Edition  of  the  Vatican  Bible,  with  Notes."  "  Ecclesiastical  History  of  John 
of  Ephesus,"  translated  by  R.  Payne  Smith.  "  Lord  Bacon,  his  Writings 
and  Philosophy,"  by  G.  L.  Craik,  a  new  edition.  William  Do  Burgh, 
"  Commentary  on  the  Psalms,"  2,  octavo.  Octave  Delapierre,  "  History  of 
Flemish  Literature  from  Twelfth  Century."  Isaac  Taylor,  "TJltimate  Civ- 
ilization  and  other  Essays."  "  The  Life  of  our  Lord  Historically  Considered," 
(the  Hulsean  Lectures  for  1859),  by  Rev.  C.  J.  Ellicott,  Prof  of  Divinity  in 
King's  College.  Also,  a  second  edition  of  the  same  author's  "  Commentary 
OB  me  Pastoral  Epistles." 

Parker  (London)  has  published  the  Life  and  Contemporaneous  Church 
History  of  Antonio  de  Dominis,  Archbishop  of  Spalatro,  afterwards  Dean  of 
Windsor,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  By  Henrv  Newland,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Ferns. 
It  is  singular  that  the  life  pf  this  distinguished  convert  from  the  Roman  to 
the  Anglican  Church,  has  never  been  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  biogra- 
phy till  our  own  day.  For,  though  the  whole  story  of  De  Dominis  is  dis- 
missed by  Hume  in  half-a-dozen  lines,  and  is  altogether  ignored  by  Lingard, 
yet  Fuller,  and  Heylyn^  and  Collier,  give  it  at  some  length,  and  much 
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mi^rml  nuttter  mifi^ht  be  irap^poiied  to  ]»  binrisd  ia  tiift 
or  trxtta  to  which  the  irdili«ho»'s  cfU^verHon  milBi 
Aecnrrfin^j  the  prenent  Dttn  of  Fcrniiv  who  pabliahsd  &  ftnr 
i«ne8  nf  ^amtjn  on  the  fifit  of  De  DoBUBia,  haft  now  Hinwrtaii 
temd  and  revued  fona  in  lAie  pment  ▼oinme^ 

The  .^inrfiay  MgBum^  from  wfaieh  we  eoDdowr  tSteabeev;, 
Dr.  Newfauwf  1  book  m  tiittt  of  a  "^Htumry  pratMnden''  deadtegta  <rf^ 
miivrRuition,  beitriRf  marks  of  ignociiu»^  atSlML  ia  st^ 
ibh  of  a  paTtMon  spirit.     We  We  not  Men  the  weik^  mad 
tsA  opOTMon  ae  to  the  joatice  of  theae  aefire  cnAasmA. 

tmr  the  IMIowing  intcreatmg  partieolara  of  the  extot  of  thm  Brftaik 
tfide: 

**  In  reckonmg  the  number  of  new  wnrksi  iMiied  fron  t&e  piw 
we  may  fake  the  niimber  of  entriea  of  d&itinet  bookayvaliiiiii,  wbm 
etc,,  k>dged  hr  pnbliaben  at  the  Brit»h  Maaeoniv  in  tenas  eithm  capfBurfia 
act  11m  fblfewin^iaaa  abstract  of  the  retnrn  for  IS5^—Bo^k»ren^ 
workA,  JS^SOT;  cvynantinf^  of  Tolmaeii,  m  procefw  <tf  pnfoOeaifenB*  &tlS  ; 
}5,T67 ;  tingle  ahMti,  2:i6--totaI,  21,645.  Mane :  eampkte  wo^a. 
and  piecea,  40^.  Mapti,  in  ifaeetji^  3071 ;  atlaaw,  jrheie  er  m  pavt% 
toUl,  JUM>^.  Grand  total  of  articbts,  2^,807.  In  I8$4^  tihe  Bniba 
19,578.  The  <fitrerence  nbowK  the  rue  since  thst  ptriod.  In  18S^ 
mj^  to  the  Ubiea  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  hnporta  of  books  iata  tiShc  Tniiii 
Kmgdoni  aoMonted  to  5771  ewtji.,  of  which  2226  ewta.  were  frem  Fianoe^ 
and  709  cwta.  from  the  Um'ted  States.  Tlie  exporta  in  hmdrafarcishs 
were  a^  (ollowf :  RoMia,  20 ;  Haaorer,  15d ;  Hanae  Topwno^  (37;  HoDmii, 
552^;  France,  ^70;  Torkej,  204;  Egjpt,  80(H;  Umted  Slates,  ll^^TT; 
Ckfli,  117;  Malta,  257:  Soath  Africa,  935;  Manritha,  H;  East  haBm, 
2443 ;  AriatraHa,  55S5 ;  Britwh  America,  1S7S;  West  In&a^  517;  afl  olbv 
atate^i,  1522— toUl,  ^,094  cwt^,  the  raloe  of  which,  at  £14  per  ew^  m 
abont  £425,000.  It  ia  seen  that  the  exports  are  fireibld  more  tSbtm  Ae 
hnporta ;  also  that  we  export  to  Australia  alone  more  than  we  import 
all  countries,  and  to  the  United  States  double  as  nradL  A  sjslem  cf 
fne  and  untaxed  import  of  foreii^Mninted  En^ish  works  woQld«  in 
wajs,  introdace  changes  into  the  book  trade,  and  hare  a  ttndehej  to  altar 
some  of  its  traditionar usages." 

JHhUtt. — The  annnal  prodaction  of  Bibles  in  Great  ^itain  is  betweeu  twa 
and  three  millions  of  copies.  Until  late  jears  there  was  nrach  carelcsEBcaa 
in  printing  the  Bible,  insomuch  that  as  recentlj  as  1831}  there  was  no  book 
of  which  it  was  so  difBcnlt  to  find  a  oorrect  edition  as  this.  The  BQdes 
now  issued  from  the  Universities  and  bj  the  Qaeen's  printer  are  rerj 
accurate :  %o  much  fM>  that  the  Oxford  printers  offer  a  guinea  lor  the  dis- 
c/iyery  fjt  an j  mistake.  The  great  trouble  is  found  in  obtaining  aocoracj 
in  the  italics,  and  it  has  been  proposed  as  an  improrement,  that  the  words 
neccsHsry  to  make  up  the  sense  shall  be  inclosed  in  brackets  instead  of 
printing  them  in  ita1ic««. 

Several  rival  editions  of  Prof.  Phelps*  excellent  little  work,  "  The  StiU 
Hour/*  have  been  published  in  Edinbur^  and  sold  from  one  Rhillmg  down 
to  three  pence. 

The  fourth  volume  of  Mure^s  "  Critical  History  of  Ancient  Greece,"  second 
edition,  Ls  publi.4he<]  in  London.  WiU  not  this  important  work  be  repub> 
lished  in  this  countrj  ? 

British  Aju&eiation, — ^The  recent  meeting  at  Oxford  was  one  ti  peodiir 
interest    A  prize  poem  was  read  bj  Ifn  Owen  A.  Yidi],  of  TMatlyOoIteg^ 
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on  **The  life,  Character,  and  Death  of  the  Heroic  Sir  John  Franklin/'  and 
a  lecture  on  **  Arctic  Discovery,"  by  Captain  Osbom,  R.N.  But  the  great 
attraction  of  the  meeting  was  a  paper  read  by  Prof  Draper,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  physiology,  and  president  of  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  **  On  the  intellectual  development  of  Europe,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that  the  pro- 
g;re88ion  of  organisms  is  determined  by  law."  The  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness of  the  Darwinian  theory  gave  rise  to  a  long  and  very  animated  discussion. 
The  Bishop  of  Oxford,  in  a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence,  denounced 
the  theory  as  unphilosophical,  as  one  based  upon  mere  fiincy  instead  of 
C^ts,  and  one  which,  in  its  effect,  was  degrading  to  the  dignity  of  human 
nature.  He  alluded  in  a  forcible  manner  to  the  weight  of  authority  which 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against  it — to  such  men  as  Sir  B.  Brodie  and 
Prof.  Owen — both  of  whom,  with  many  others  eminent  for  their  scientific 
attainments,  had  opposed  it;  and  he  denied  that  the  supporters  of  the 
theory  could  adduce  one  single  fact  to  prove  that  the  alleged  change  from 
one  species  to  another  had  ever  taken  place.  Prof.  Huxley,  in  reply, 
alluded  to  his  lordship  as  an  ^*  unscientific  authority,"  and  then  proceeded 
to  defend  the  Darwinian  theory  in  an  argumentative  speech,  which  was 
loudly  applauded.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  was  appointed  for 
Manchester,  and  Mr.  W.  W.  Fairbaim  was  unanimously  elected  president  of 
the  meeting  in  1861. 


UNITED    STATES. 

A  new  *^  Grammar  of  the  Greek  Language,"  by  Prof.  Hadley,  of  Yale 
College,  is  now  in  press. 

Appleton  &  Co.  announce  a  new  book,  by  Hans  Andersen,  with  the  at- 
tractive title,  "  Sandhills  of  Jutland."  They  have  also  in  press,  Prof.  EUi- 
cott's  Lectures  on  **  The  Life  of  our  Lord  Historically  Considered,"  and 
VoL  n  of  Buckle's  "  Civilization." 

Little  &  Brown  (Boston)  will  soon  issue  the  twentieth  volume  of  th« 
"Encyclopeedia  Britannica."  Mr.  Farrar  contributes  the  artieles  **  Seneca" 
and  "  Septuagint ;"  "  Syria"  is  furnished  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Porter,  author 
of  •*  Ten  Years  in  Damascus,"  and  of  **  Murray's  Guide  Book  to  tne  Holy 
Land ;"  "  Spain"  and  "  Switzerland,"  by  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  Secretary  to 
the  Royal  Geogtuphical  Society. 

Gould  &  Lincoln  (Boston)  will  bring  out  Dr.  Tulloch's  new  book  on 
*' English  Puritanism  and  its  Leaders,"  uniform  with  his  successful  work 
on  the  Reformation  :  and  they  also  annoimce  "  Geographical  Studies,"  by 
Prof.  Carl  Ritter,  of  Berlin,  translated  firom  the  German  by  Rev.  W.  L. 
Gage,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  portrait 

Ticknor  &  Co.  (Boston)  have  just  issued,  finom  sheets  received  in  advance 
from  the  London  publisher,  two  books  of  unusual  interest,  **  Leslie's  Auto- 
biographical Recollections,"  and  Dr.  Krapf's  ^*  Missionary  Travels,  Re- 
searches, and  Labors,  during  eighteen  years'  residence  in  Eastern  Africa." 
In  the  February  number  of  this  Review  will  be  found  an  interesting  letter 
from  this  celebrated  explorer  and  missionary,  relating  to  the  Christianization 
of  Africa. 

From  the  Andover  press  we  are  soon  to  have  a  new  edition  of  *'  Messianic 
Prophecy  and  the  Life  of  Christ,"  by  W.  &  Kennedy.    Also,  ^'The  Debate 
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between  Science  and  the  Bible ;  or,  the  True  Theorj  of  the  Sz  BUfS  «f 
Creation.*'  This  is  understood  to  be  diieflj  a  reriew;  bj  etrtaia  Kev-bg- 
land  critics,  of  Pro£  Tajler  Lewis'  Theory  of  the  Six  Days. 

A  course  of  Lectures  will  be  delirered  during  the  fidl  bcfae  Hie  Lovil 
Institute,  by  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  on  '' The  Grammatical  Histarj  oT  i 
Literature.'*    They  will  form  the  complement  and  oompaoian  oiT  die 
delirered  at  Columbia  College,  which  has  met  with  socfa  great 
its  published  form. 

The  third  volume  of  Prof  A^assiz*  ^*  Contributions  to  the  Nslnnl  Hirtary 
of  the  United  States,'*  is  now  m  press,  and  will  shortly  appear. 


^— >» 


^^ilerarj  antr  Critixal  Itofofs  of  ^oohs. 


BIBLICAL  LITERATURE. 

EwALD,  Heinrich,  GesehichU  det  VolktM  Itraet  Bd.  tiL  1859.  This 
Tolume  completes  the  second  edition  of  Ewald's  History  of  the  People  of 
Israel,  and  includes  an  index  to  all  the  other  rolumes,  and  to  the  antiquides. 
With  much  that  is  peculiar  and  original,  and  eren  strange  in  his  tkws  oo 
particular  points,  the  author  unites  a  manrellous  amount  of  learning  and 
skill  in  combination  of  facts  in  novel  and  unexpected  relations.  QS  course^ 
almost  every  other  writer  is  criticised  without  mercy,  and  in  the  preftce  the 
whole  of  the  German,  and  especially  Prussian,  politics  for  the  last  half 
century  is  held  up  to  reprobation.  This  volume  comprises  the  lustory  finoni 
the  second  destruction  of  Jerusalem  to  the  dose  of  the  last  Jewish  wan ; 
and  brings  into  vivid  contrast  the  Roman  rule,  the  old  Jewish  nation  in  its 
last  tenacious  struggles,  and  the  new  Christianity,  which  was  to  supersede 
both.  The  history  and  &te  of  the  apostles  are  ftilly  narrated ;  the  begin- 
nings and  early  contests  of  the  new  Church,  the  rise  of  the  New  Testainent 
literature,  cfc.  Ewald  vindicates  the  Gospel  of  John  with  marked  ability, 
as  undoubtedly  written  in  the  last  part  of  the  first  century,  about  A.D.  80 ;  on 
this  point,  as  on  many  others,  setting  himself  firmly  against  the  destructive 
criticism  of  the  school  of  Tubingen.  The  Apocalypse  he  makes  to  be  stiD 
earlier,  and  written  by  another  (presbyter)  John.  The  Epistle  of  Barnabas, 
Ewald  thinks,  was  not  by  him.  A  long  dissertation,  pp.  401-475,  gives  the 
history  of  the  canon  in  part  of  the  Old  and  of  the  New  Testament. 

TheWords  of  tJie  I/^d  JeiUM.  By  Rudolf  Stier.  Vols.7and8.  Trans- 
lated by  Rev.  William  B.  Pope.  New  ed.  Phikid.  1860.  These  two 
volumes  complete  the  translation  of  Dr.  Stier's  work,  with  his  comments  on 
the  Words  of  the  Passion  (vol.  7,  and  part  of  8),  and  on  the  Words  of  the 
Risen  and  Ascended  Lond.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  so  extensive  a  work 
can  be  profitably  republished.  The  author's  Lutheran  and  occasionally 
mystical  views,  come  out  more  fully  in  this  volume  than  in  the  prevkras 
ones.  If  not  the  most  thorough  of  philologists,  he  is  quick  in  seeing  the  • 
spiritual  significance  of  tiie  passages.  He  writ^  perfaapa,  too  easfly  and 
fully ;  but  he  is  always  suggestive,  azid  often  originaL    Y%a  expootoiy 
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preaching  eyery  minister  may  get  valuable  hints  and  incitements  from  these 
irolumes. 

A  Oommentary  on  the  Gospel  of  John,  By  Johk  J.  Owen,  D.D.  New 
York:  Leayittft  Allen.  1860.  Pjp.  502.  We  have  already  spoken  in  high 
terms  of  Dr.  Owen's  commentaries  on  the  first  three  Gospels  *  and  this  one, 
on  John,  we  think  merits  still  higher  praise.  It  is  clear,  simple,  and  candid ; 
shows  on  every  page  the  marks  of  careful  and  thorough  study ;  and  is 
wisely  adapted  to  general  use.    It  will  undoubtedly  have  a  wide  circulation. 

A  Commentary  on  the  Gotpeh  of  Matthew  and  Marh  Intended  for  Popular 
Use.  By  D.  D.  Whedon,  D.D.  New  York.  1860.  Pp.  422.  The  dif- 
ferent denominations  are  in  the  way  of  being  well  supplied  with  popular  com- 
mentaries on  the  Gospels.  This  work  of  Dr.  Whedon,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated  from  his  scholarly  acquirements,  will  take  a  high  position  among 
them.  It  is  divided  into  sections ;  illustrated  with  maps  and  engravings, 
and  preceded  by  a  careful  historical  synopsis  of  the  Gospels.  The  com- 
mentary on  Matthew  occupies  850  pages,  and  that  on  Mark  70  pages.  The 
comments  are  concise  and  to  the  point  Difficulties  are  fairly  stated  and 
mei.  It  will  be  a  useful  work,  and  deserves  a  wide  circulation,  outside  of 
tiie  bounds  of  the  denomin^on,  for  which  it  was  particularly  prepared. 
Like  all  the  recent  publications  of  Carlton  &  Porter,  it  is  issued  in  an  at^ 
tractive  style. 

Morning  Hours  in  Patmos:  The  Opening  Vision  of  the  Apocalypse,  etc 
By  A.  C.  Thompson.  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln.  New  York :  Phinney, 
Blakeman  &  Mason.  1860.  •  Pp.  268.  Mr.  Thompson's  former  works, 
**  The  Better  Land,"  and  **  Gathered  Lilies,"  won  him  favor  with  thousands 
as  one  of  the  sweetest  and  most  spiritual  of  living  writers.  He  resembles, 
we  think.  Dr.  ^amilton,  of  London,  in  those  elements  which  combine  grace 
and  delicacnr  of  sentiment  and  expression,  with  freshness  of  feeling  and  deep 
spiritual  life.  He  was  the  companion  of  Dr.  Anderson,  a  few  years  since, 
in  his  grand  missionary  tour.  ^*  Sailing  along  the  southern  shore  of  Asia 
Minor,*^he  came  abreast  of  "  Patmos,"  and  there  in  the  "quiet  early  hours, 
whilst  the  morning  sun  poured  his  rays  on  the  ^gean  Sea,"  he  read  the 
opening  vision  of  John,  and  had  the  thoughts  suggested  which  form  this 
volume. 

The  author  passes  rapidly  in  review  the  "Epistles  to  the  Seven  Churches 

of  Asia,"  and  his  exposition  and  application  of  the  Solemn  and  moment- 

*otts  lessons  they  teach  are  characterized  by  freshness  of  thought,  simple 

elegance  of  style,  and  a  rich  vein  of  experimental  piety,  which  ensure  to 

the  book  many  devout  and  profited  readers. 


THEOLOGY. 

Elements  ofPopula/r  Theology,  By  S.  S.  Scbuucker,  D.D.  Philadelphia. 
1860.  Pp.  522.  The  &ct  titiat  this  work  is  now  in  its  ninth  edition 
shows  that  it  meets  a  popular  want  in  a  popular  way.  It  is  evangelical  in 
its  spirit,  and,  for  the  most  part,  averse  to  what  is  peculiar  in  the  Lutheran 
system,  as  compared  with  the  Calvinistic;  though  in  respect  to  decrees  and 
free  agency,  it  holds  substantially  the  Aiminian  ground.  The  value  of  the 
volume  is  increased  by  the  appendices,  giving  the  Lutheran  Formula  of 
Government ;  a  tabular  view  of  German  theological  literature ;  and  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  mode  of  the  Saviour's  presence  m  the  Eucharist 
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ArmtffiM,     By  Jonvra  Addoo^t  Alkzaiidsb,  D.D.     3  toIc.     5«v  Tovk: 

Scribner.  I  >*rt«  i.  Thefle  are  (rertaunlr  very  remarkable  <feaimaes>  as  wndB 
by  one  who  aever  had  a  pastoral  charge,  who  waa  muuoaily  letiiiug  in 
personal  intercourse,  and  who  waa  eminent  in  philologiad  aid  htntnnrii 
inT«f*itiaation9.  They  show  a  iS»Tor  and  spring  of  tfaoi^t — a  [iwiyilinij 
in  brinirini^  the  Tioapel  home  to  the  heart  and  consdcnoe;  and  a  Adfifcr  k 
popular  illustration  and  descripdona,  which  would  ha;f«  made  tfacir  andur 
an  eminent  in  the  pnlpit,  as  he  waa  in  other  spheres,  had  ha  denvfeed  faia- 
itelf  to  the  work  of  preaching.  When  he  did  preach,  he  wma  uniftfialr 
listened  to  with  high  gntiflcation.  in  spite  of  his  want  of  the  mare  arts  and 
graces  of  the  pulpit ;  becauHe  he  seemed  ao  ftill  of  his  sofagect^  diat  fail 
words  came  forth  like  water  from  an  ovetflowing  fbanlmn. 


Wh^t  M  Pnaekin^f    A  Sermon  on  the  Occasion  of  the 

Ceo.  W.  Lasher.     By  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Eatet,  D.D.,  Ptvsidait  of 

Univt^rsity.  18*^.  ThiH  discoorse  is  a  lordUe  exhibition  of  the  trot 
nature  of  t'^ospel-preaching;  making  it  all  to  centre  in  Christ  and  him  crod- 
fied.  The  view  of  Christ's  person  and  work,  aa  here  presented,  is  ad^ited 
to  meet  and  correct  many  prevalent  errors.  The  theology  is  tfaanm^  and 
sound. 

S^.i^nr^  ilk  Thftiif^ffy.  Sermon  preached  in  St  Viary'Sy  OziEird,  befnic  the 
University.  By  Adam  S.  Fxerar,  Jf.A.,  F.G.S.,  F-RXS.  PhOadi^faBL 
1S4<\  Smith,  Engiiish  k  Ca  Pp.  250.  The  definite  title  of  this  volmne 
hardly  prepares  one  for  the  variety  of  subjects  handled  in  the  nine  senncns 
of  which  it  is  made  up :  e  g..  Gradual  Disoovery  of  the  Divine  Attrftntes; 
Divine  Providence  in  General  Laws ;  Divine  Benevolence  in  the  Economy 
of  Pain ;  Jewish  Interpretation  of  Prophecy;  The  Trinity;  The  AtoncBieoi 
etc.  The  author  strives  to  bolda  middle  position  in  the  midst  of  die  ptfetnt 
theological  and  philosophical  discassioos  in  the  Anglwmn  dinrdL  Hk  spint 
is  candid  and  reverentiaL  But  his  work  is  rather  fitted  to  introdixe  one  to 
the  topic<«,  than  to  answer  the  questions  raised.  His  theological  phrafiedogy 
is  not  always  accurate :  for  example,  he  describes  the  Trinity  (p.  l-ftl)  as 
the  doctrine,  "  That  the  Divine  nature  consists  of  three  distinct  rtsgrn  of 
attributes,  or  fto  use  our  famnan  expression)  three  personalide&."  The 
Trinity  does*  not  all  imply  *'  three  classes  of  attributes,^  unless  ^  attribute^ 
be  u>ed  in  a  very  loose  and  ambiguous  way ;  and  why  is  the  expression 
'*  three  personalities**  any  more  *'  human*^  than  '*  three  distinct  Hyanrn  of 
attribute^'*  t  In  his  essay  on  the  Atonement,  he  says  that  it  is  *"'%  ponish 
mcnt  sflministered  for  some  undiscoverable  reason,  as  a  oorrectMm  lor  sin,^ 


and  denies  that  it  Ls  to  be  broueht  under  the  idea  "of  a  Vengeenoe 
righteous  justice  demanded."  If  it  is  a  "  punishmenf  *  it  must  of  course  be 
brought  under  the  idea  of  ''justice,**  unless  it  be  answered  that  punishment 
\A  merely  corrective.  And  if  it  is  merely  corrective,  what  need  of  an  atone- 
ment at'ail  ? 

The  IlnmUUt ;  a  Scries  of  Sermons  for  Preachers  and  Laymen.  Original 
and  selected.  By  Eowm  Hor?E,  A.M.  Carlton  k  Porter.  1860.  Pp.  491 
We  are  not  pleased  either  with  the  design  or  the  execution  of  this  worL 
The  author  f)r  compiler  has  evidently  mistaken  his  calling.  The  liberies 
he  has  taken  with  other  men*s  productions  are  unpardonable.  The  volume 
is  made  up  of  short  sermons  or  homilies,  copied  mostly  finom  English  serial 
puMicaii4:)ns,  revised,  altered,  and  added  to,  and  original  ones  thrown  in 
here  and  there  by  the  American  editor.  Many  of  toem  are  good :  bat  on 
the  whole  they  are  &r  inferior  to  the  sermons  found  in  the  Amiriean 
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NdHonal  Pteaeher,  or  the  sermong  of  GrifiBn,  Spencer,  Alexander,  and  a 
host  of  others  whom  we  might  name. 

The  Bible  and  Social  Beform;  or  the  Scriptores  as  a  Means  of  Civilization. 

SR.  H.  Tyler,  A.M.  Philadelphia:  James  Challen  &  Son.  New  York: 
eldon  t  Go.  1860.  Pp.  366.  This  work  treats  of  a  suhject  of  para- 
mount interest  to  every  Christian  and  patriot,  and  is  a  valuable  contribution 
from  the  legal  profession.  The  author  was  lately  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
courts  of  New  York,  and  is  at  present  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Bar 
of  this  State.  The  design  of  the  book  is  to  discuss  the  subject  of  the  Bible 
ms  an  instrument  of  social  reform,  and  the  subject  is  treated  with  judgment 
and  clearness,  if  not  with  originality  and  marked  ability. 

^  The  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Bible  is  first  shown,  and  then  its 
history,  as  a  dvilizing  power  in  the  earth,  is  traced.  The  author  discusses 
also  the  Mosaic  code  of  laws,  the  domestic  relations,  the  Sabbath,  and  other 
institutions,  clearly  showing  the  imperfection  of  all  human  codes,  and  that 
the  Scriptures  form  the  only  basis  of  true  morality,  religion,  and  social 
refomL  It  is  refireshing,  in  this  day  of  maudlin  philosophisine  and  godless 
reformers,  to  meet  with  so  decided  a  testimony  in  behalf  of  me  Bible  as  a 
Divine  Revelation,  and  the  only  truly  reformatory  power  in  the  world.  The 
testimony  is  the  more  valuable  as  comine  from  a  lawyer.  While  we  do  not 
endorse  every  sentiment  or  expression  of  the  book,  we  earnestly  commend 
it  to  our  readers  as  a  timely  and  useful  work. 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Metaphysics ;  or^  the  Philosophy  of  Consciottsness^  Phenomenal  and 
Beat  By  Henry  Longuevillb  Mansel.  Edinburgh,  1860,  pp.  398.  This 
work,  by  the  author  of  the  Bampton  Lectures,  is  but  a  reprint  of  an  article 
in  the  Sneyclopcsdia  Britannica^  with  a  few,  chiefly  verbal,  alterations.  It 
eontains  in  a  more  developed  form  the  principles  which  underlie  the  Lec- 
tures. Metaphysics  is  here  treated  -as  embracing  both  Psychology  and 
Ontology ;  Psychology  being  '*  the  science  of  the  mcts  of  consciousness  as 
such  f  and  Ontology,  **  the  science  of  the  same  facts  in  their  relation  to 
realities  existing  without  the  mind.*'  The  chief  interest  of  the  discussion 
is  of  course  upon  the  latter,  and  more  concise,  portion,  pp.  288-898.  Is 
there,  and  can  we  know,  any  thing  real  corresponding  with  our  subjective 
consciousness  ?  Some  of  the  modern  German  systems  are  here  reviewed, 
and  (unwittingly)  caricatured ;  as  when  we  are  told  about  Schelling  and 
Hegel,  (p.  80 "0  that  they  postulated  "  not  merely  an  object  of  knowledge 
beyond  consciousness,  but  a  manner  of  knowledge  above  it"  This  state- 
ment applies  much  more  correctly  to  Mansel's  own  system  than  it  does  to 
that  of  these  Germans.  The  conclusion  and  sum  of  all  metaphysics  is  said 
to  be  the  resolving  of  ontology  into  psychology ;  "  and  the  ftiture  task  of 
the  metaphysician  will  consist  in  exlubiting  the  conditions  involved  in  the 
idea  of  personal  existence,  and  solving  the  difficulties  to  which  that  idea 
iqppears  to  give  rise."  And  further:  ^^  Beyond  the  ranfe  of  personal  exist- 
ence toe  ha/ee  no  positive  conception  of  Teall>eing^  save  %n  the  form  of  those 
more  permanent  phenom^ena  which  constitute  our  general  conception  qf  cer- 
tain objects^  as  distinguished  from  the  transitory  phenomena  with  which 
these  conceptions  are  at  certain  times  associated.^^  Mr.  Mansel  is  greatly 
opposed  to  transcendental  vagueness ;  but  we  should  be  at  a  loss  to  find 
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anj  one  of  them  who  erer  expressed  the  object  of  phOosophj  Id  a  mote 
yague  manner.  If  it  means  anj  thing,  it  means  that  our  genenl  ini§» 
tive)  conceptions  are  all  we  know  about  anj  beinc^  or  form  of  bemg  ex- 
cepting ourselves.  The  onlj  object  of  metaphysics,  it  is  added  ^  ifaii 
ontological  part  of  it),  '*is  not  a  thing  in  itself^  but  a  thing  as  we  are  cam^ 
pellet  to  conceive  it"  We  do  not,  then,  reallj  know  anj  nal  being  bcjoad 
'*  the  range  of  personal  existence."  And  thus  the  sjstcm  wiikh  ia  meat 
TiJiant  against  subjectxre  idealism,  reallj  sweeps  bade  mto  iL 

Th€  Province  ofRtnmm.  Bj  John  Toung;  LUD.  New-Totk:  Carta% 
1860,  pp.  805.  Dr.  Toune  here  enters  the  lists  gaDantlj  againat  MaoKTs 
Bampton  Lectures ;  and,  thou^  he  is  not  as  calm  a  reasoner  as  the  OAA 
logician,  he  jet  uses  cogent  argument  and  forcible  iqmeals  igainat  the  Icd> 
dencies  involved  in  the  '^  philosophy  of  nescience."  He  espouses^  too,  At 
cause  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  agamst  Mansel ;  though  we  think  that  €■ 
this  point  Mansel  can  dte  more  decisive  utterances  on  his  ade  from  tte 
Edinburgh  phflosopher  than  can  Dr.  Toung.  But  still  the  poBition  of  At 
latter  gives  welcome  evidence,  that  on  the  main  point  in  debate— the  pnai 
bilitj  of  a  positive  and  valid  knowledge  of  the  infinite  and  Abaohitie>  At 
school  of  Hamilton  itself  is  divided.  The  occasional  rhetorical  ftrror  of  Uns 
volume  maj  make  it  more  attractive  to  man j  who  are  interested  in  tiiis  im- 
portant discussion,  and  jet  indisposed  to  read  unaDojed  metaphyaica. 

Tiu  WiU^  Divine  and  Human,  Bj  Thomas  Sollt,  Barrister-at-lsw  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  and  Lecturer  on  the  English  Language  and  Literature 
at  the  Universitj  of  Berlin.  1856,  pp.  291.  This  author  has  bcfive  pub- 
lished a  work,  entitled,  *'  A  Sjllabus  of  Logic"  In  this  essaj  he  has  fol- 
lowed Kant  for  the  most,  but  leaves  him  at  the  vital  pdnt  of  hts  theofj. 
His  purpose  is  thus  expressed :  ^*  In  the  conviction  tluU  Necessarianism  is 
as  unsound  in  philosophj  as  it  is  &tal  to  reli^n,  I  have  sou^t  lor  some 
strong  and  unassailable  position  for  the  doctnne  of  libertj."  First  he  en- 
deavors to  confront  the  two  doctrines  in  general  and  comprehensive  state- 
ments. The  Necessarian  position  is,  that  *'  the  whole  human  soul  is  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  causali^."  This  doctrine  he  ascribes  to  Aristotle,  Cicero^ 
Hobbes,  Collins,  Locke,  Edwards,  and  Priestlej.  The  libertj  wfaidi  these 
philosophers  contend  for,  viz.  ^'a  power  in  man  to  do  as  he  wiQs  or 
pleases/*  is  not  libertj  enough  to  base  moral  character  and  accoimtabifitj 
upon.  It  is  mere  ph jsical  libertj,  and  fiir  outside  the  moral  being.  The 
contradictorj  of  this  Necessarian  formula  is  as  follows:  ^^ Every  human 
soul  contains  a  principle  of  action  not  dependent  on  the  law  d  caosalitj." 
This  is  merely  negative ;  for  as  the  will  is  a  simple  hcxiltj  of  the  soul  a 
positive  defimtion  of  it  is  impossible.  The  question,  then,  is,  does  the  hu- 
man soul  contain  an  element  independent  of  causalitj  ? 

The  method  adopted  is  to  examine  the  nature  of  the  conceptioa  of  cao- 
salitj,  and  then  to  inquire  whether  the  whole  soul  falls  within  the  Kmit« 
of  this  conception.  The  causalitj  here  spoken  ofisconditi&ned  cansalitj; 
1st  What  is  the  nature  of  the  conception  of  causalitj  f  2d.  What  are  Uie 
grounds  of  our  belief  in  it  ?  The  words  cause  and  effect  have  a  two4bId 
signification.  The  one  concrete  and  objective,  the  other  abstract  and  sub- 
jective. Hence  a  two-fold  definition  of  causalitj.  The  former  has  rtfercnce 
to^  the  whole  law  of  nature,  and  is  valid  of  the  entire  objective  phenomoia, 
without  anj  of  its  parts  being  disregarded  as  unessentiaL  The  subjective  law 
of  causalitj  refers  onlj  to  the  laws  discovered  bj  the  understandings  and 
concerns  abstract  ideas  under  which  the  phenomena  maj  be  arranged.  The 
tetter  onl J  is  used  in  the  observation  of  nature.    The  powers  of  anj  sab- 
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stance  are  cognisable  by  the  human  mind  only  so  far  as  they  can  be  brought 
under  certain  relations  of  thought,  i.  e.,  under  those  abstract  conceptions 
which  are  suggested  by  comparing  phenomena  with  one  another.  The 
mind  abstracts  those  partial  phenomena  which  admit  of  being  subsumed 
under  one  principle.  -  Now  this  uniting  principle  cannot  originate  in  the 
objects.  It  must  originate  in  the  subject  Hence,  the  sphere  of  the  appli- 
cation and  validity  of  causality  is  limited  by  subjective  principles  of 
thought  and  cannot  be  predicated  of  those  things  which  are  not  objects  to 
the  subject  **  Hence  it  follows  from  the  nature  of  causality,  that,  though 
it  arises  in  the  subject^  it  can  only  he  predicated  of  objects,''^ 

Where  arc  we  to  look  for  the  grounds  of  this  belief  in  causality  ?  and 
what  are  they  ?  We  are  not  to  look  to  experience,  for  that  rests  upon  cau- 
sality. It  is  axi'a priori  principle  of  the  subject  We  predicate  causality 
of  objects  because  the  subject  imposes  causality  on  them  as  the  only  condi- 
tion under  which  they  can  become  objects  for  it  at  all.  Hence  **  we  can- 
not predicate  causality  where  this  relation  of  subject  and  object  never 
arises,  L  e.,  we  cannot  predicate  it  of  things  in  themselves.''  The  question 
then  is,  simply :  Is  the  whole  soul  an  object  for  us  ?  No.  The  Ego,  the 
principle  of  our  individual  personality,  we  cannot  objecticise.  ""  We  arc 
conscious  of  it  simply  as  an  active  unity  combining  o.bjccts,  but  not  belong- 
ing to  them."  It  eludes  every  attempt  to  objecticise  it,  or  to  give  it  form 
in  any  the  most  figurative  sense  of  the  word.  The  whole  soul,  therefore, 
is  not  an  object  for  us ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  entirely  subject  to  the  law 
of  causality.  The  Ego  is  free.  Thus  liberty  and  law  enter  into  every  act. 
Where  is  the  line  of  separation  ?  The  subject  has  the  power  of  deter- 
mining its  own  status  or  condition.  This  self-determined  state  modifies  the 
influence  of  the  objective,  and  thus  gives  color  to  the  action.  Universally 
the  personality  may,  within  limits,  determine  its  own  state,  and  thus  change 
one  of  the  principal  elements  of  every  action.  As  soon  as  the  subjective 
state  is  determined  all  the  rest  of  the  mental  operation,  the  balancing  of  mo- 
tives and  the  like,  belongs  to  the  objective  side  of  the  mind,  and  falls  un- 
der the  dominion  of  law. 

How  do  we  gauge  these  self-determinations  of  the  subject  ?  "  By  a  fixed 
principle  of  willing  in  the  consciousness  called  the  absolute  will."  How 
do  we  get  the  consciousness  of  the  absolute  will  ?  By  removing  from  the 
consciousness  of  the  individual*will  all  elements  of  change,  all  that  is  per- 
sonal and  individual,  merging  it  by  a  free  act  of  its  own,  identifying  itself 
with  the  will  absolute  and  universal  This  absolute  will  supplies  the  foun- 
dation of  moral  law,  and  the  sense  of  obli^tion  arises  from  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  this  principle.  "  This  will  univer- 
sal becomes,  when  objecticised,  the  Will  of  the  Universe,  and  is  personified 
in  the  idea  of  God." 

How  does  this  theory  of  liberty  differ  from  that  of  Reid  ?  Reid  makes 
the  will  to  act  without  any  motive,  i.  e.,  without  any  reason  for  acting. 
Thus  the  action  becomes  not  only  blind  but  absolutely  fortuitous.  This 
theory  gets  rid  of  the  motive  "  by  the  identification  of  the  act,  and  its  own 
reason."  "  The  self-determination  of  the  subject  is  a  purely  positive  act 
placing  the  will  of  the  indiridual  in  obedience  to  the  will  universal  witii  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity  ;  not  from  any  foreseen  reason,  not  with  any 
pprpose  of  arriving  at  a  goal,  but  simply  for  the  sake  of  the  act  itself." 
This  theory  differs  from  tluit  of  Kant  and  Schelling,  in  that  they  make  the 
dement  of  liberty  a  constant,  the  one  free  act  falling  out  of  all  time,  and, 
therefore,  together  with  the  first  creation ;  while  this  author  makes  the  ele- 
ment <tf  tiberty  a  variable,  the  free  act  occurring  at  any  time  and  often. 
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What  is  the  relation  of  the  will  to  the  intellect  f  The  will  is  not  intel- 
lect^ but  lies  back  of  all  the  faculties.  "  It  is  the  nxle  or  touchstoiie  hj 
which  we  try  the  innumerable  representations  of  the  ooDsdoosness  and 
distinguish  those  which  belong  to  the  empirical  ego  from  those  which  bt- 
long  to  the  outward  sense.'* 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  human  will  to  God  t  God  has  endowed 
every  thing  created  with  a  species  of  independence,  and  a  power  to  ofler 
resistance  to  the  will  from  which  it  proceeded.  The  human  will,  as  a  free 
centre  of  action,  has  these  traits.  Hence  it  does  not  interfere  with  God% 
omnipotence  any  more  than  mere  matter  does.  The  omniscience  of  God 
does  not  require  the  will  to  be  determined  by  the  law  of  causality ;  lor  it  li 
not  necessary  to  suppose  that  divine  prescience  is  based  on  a  perception  of 
causes  and  effects.  It  may  be  intuitive.  But  how  is  the  divine  goven- 
ment  possible  ?  If  the  laws  of  nature  only  are  fixed,  and  human  wills  an 
absolutely  free,  how  can  God  be  said  to  have  any  control  of  erents  ?  God 
has  a  certain  scheme,  which,  considered  objectively,  is  the  product  of  tbi 
human  will  and  nature.  The  will  is  free,  and  nature  is  fixed  in  timcL 
Hence  ^^fiod,  foreknowing  all  human  wills  through  all  time,  and  unwOfiix 
to  infringe  on  their  liberty,  created  such  a  world,  and  subjected  it  to  suca 
laws  that  the  grand  resulting  product  of  the  wills  and  tne  nature  shoold 
agree  exactly  with  that  scheme  of  the  course  of  events  which  he  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom  had  predetermined.*' 

What  is  the  relation  of  the  divine  will  to  the  divine  nature  f  Are  the 
laws  constituting  the  divine  nature  imposed  upon  the  divine  will,  or  fred)^ 
assumed  by  it  in  its  own  act  ?  The  latter.  The  divine  nature  has  no  other 
ground  than  the  divine  wilL  Hence  the  ultimate  principle  of  the  mcHil 
law  is  the  will  of  God.     God  has  made  morality,  not  found  it 

Doubtless  some  will  still  obstinately  think  that  the  subject  of  the  wiH  is 
not  entirely  freed  from  all  difficulties  by  this  booL  It  has  some  carefol 
distinctions,  some  fine  chapters  which  will  repay  carefiil  study ;  but  on  the 
main  point,  at  best,  it  can  only  be  said  to  remove  the  difficulty  one  step  fiff- 
thcr  back,  and  to  seek  to  make  it  clear  by  hiding  it  behind  an  impenetra- 
ble veil.  Instead  of  plainly  saying  with  Reid,  that  the  fi*ee  act  is  unmotived, 
and,  therefore,  uncontrolled  by  law,  he  does  the  same  thing  by  making  ^e 
motive  and  the  act  one  and  inseparable.  Qe  hoodwinks  the  WiU,  and  sets 
it  hopping  about  for  no  imaginable  reason,  not  even  for  exercise.  If  he  had 
said  that  it  acts,  that  it  may  obey  the  Absolute  Will  or  comes  into  harmony 
with  it,  that  would  have  spoiled  the  theory  by  introducing  a  motive ;  and 
yet  he  spoils  it  in  spite  of  himself^  by  saying  that  "  the  wiU  acts  for  the 
sake  of  the  act  itself.**  Kanf  s  will  hopped  once  in  an  unconsdoos, 
embryo  state,  and  where  it  lit  there  it  stays ;  Reid^s  and  Solly's  hop  every 
day ;  the  one  with  no  nretence  of  motive  or  reason,  the  other  wm  none 
which  can  be  distinguished  from  the  act  itself.  Truly  tiie  subject  is  not 
entirely  clear. 


HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY. 

The  History  of  the  United  States,  VoL  Vm.  Being  Vol  11.  of  7)^ 
American  devolution.  By  George  Bancroft.  The  great  nationa]  work 
of  Mr.  Bancroft  increases  in  the  vigor  and  elegance  of  its  narrative  with 
each  additional  volume.  The  author  has  carried  the  art  of  historical  repre- 
sentation to  a  higher  d^;ree  of  perfection  than  any  livins  Sng^afa  writer 
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ban  nnj  American  author.     The  philosophy  of  the  work,  too,  deepens, 

becomes  more  comprehensive,  with  the  progress  of  his  stuoies.  The 
oing  pages  of  chapter  xlviii,  bearing  upon  the  unity  and  nature  of  his- 
%  and  upon  historic  fidelity  and  impartiality,  are  most  admirable  gene- 
Eftdons,  and  give  the  tone  and  the  key  to  the  volume.  So,  too,  the  re- 
tions  upon  the  scepticism  of  the  last  century  (pp.  864-6)  are  conceived 

high  vein  of  philosophic  thought :  "  It  not  only  derided  the  infinite  in 
I,  but  it  jeered  at  the  thought  that  man  can  commune  with  the  infinite, 
ooffed  at  all  knowledge  that  transcends  the  sense,  limited  itself  to  the 
rior  lessons  of  experience,  and  rejected  ideas  which  are  the  archetypes 
hings  for  ideas  which  were  no  more  than  pictures  on  the  brain ;  de- 
niing  the  beautiful  for  the  agreeable ;  the  right  for  the  useful^  the  true 
the  seeming ;  knowing  nothing  of  a  universal  moral  government ;  refer- 
;  every  thing  to  the  self  of  the  individual."  Leibnitz  and  Aristotle  are 
le  at  home  in  the  dawn  of  the  American  Revolution.  Equally  note- 
ihy  is  Mr.  Bancroft's  felicity  in  describing  national  and  individual  cha- 
»r ;  as  is  seen,  for  example,  in  the  tribute  he  pays  to  the  New  England 
tfi,  and  in  his  splendid  portraitures  of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jeffer* 
Much  of  this  volume,  which  extends  to  the  signing  of  the  Declare- 

of  Independence,  is  from  new  materials.  Many  lacunas  are  filled  up ;-. 
le  illusions  are  dissipated;  some  characters  are  rescued  fi*om  compara- 
*ncglect.  The  foreign  enlistments  among  the  German  ^^roytelets^'  are 
r  fully  described — to  the  shame  of  those  petty  sovereigns,  "whose 
nes  were  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  nations."  Washington  in  New 
^and,  the  Siege  of  Boston,  Montgomeir's  Expedition  to  Canada,  the 
;e  of  Fort  Moultrie,  the  Revolution  and  Declaration  of  Independence, 
among  the  subjects  which  are  treated  with  such  detail  and  fulness  of 

that  the  past  is  indeed  made  to  live  o'er  again.  That  colored  men  werd 
Bted  as  citizen  soldiers,  is  fully  shown ;  and  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
dence,  it  is  significantly  said  that,  "  avoiding  specious  and  vague  gene-- 
tieB,  it  grounds  itself  with  anxious  care  upon  the  past,  and  reconciles 
kt  and  fact" 

'%0  Hutory  of  France,  By  Pabke  Godwin.  VoL  I.  (Ancient  Gaul). 
r-Tork:  Harpers.  1860.  Pp.  495.  This  able  work  gives  good  as- 
mce  that  we  may  at  length  have  a  worthy  History  of  Fnuice  in  the  En- 
fa  language.  The  works  of  Crowe  and  Wright  (voL  I.),  and  the  partial 
islation  of  Michelet,  do  not  meet  our  wants.  Mr.  Godwin  has  devoted 
rs  of  study  to  this  history,  and  shows  himself  abundantly  qualified  to 
NDt  the  results  of  wide  investigations  in  a  perspicuous  and  animated 
ffttive.  He  has  evidently  studied  not  only  the  materials  of  history,  but 
art  of  historic  composition.  His  description  of  persons  and  events,  and 
grouping  of  masses  of  events  in  condensed  outline,  are  often  admirable. 
■  first  volume,  gives  the  origin  of  the  nation,  and  carries  us  down 
imgh  the  Primitive,  the  Roman,  the  Roman-German,  and  ,the  German 
il,  closing  with  the  Revival  of  the  Western  Empire  unde»  Charlemagne, 
[  tts  Dissolution  under  the  Sons  of  Louis,  consummated  by  the  Treaty 
Verdun,  A.D.  848.  The  materials  used  in  preparing  the  volume  have  evi- 
itly  been  ample ;  though  we  do  not  find  references  to  the  works  of  Ozanam, 
idi  have  such  deserved  celebrity.  The  spelling  of  many  proper  names 
i  an  unusual  form ;  and  where  usage  is  so  rooted,  in  both  French  and 
^ish,  as  in  the  instances  of  Charlemagne  and  Pepin,  we  do  not  see  why 
Bhould  be  compelled  to  read  about  Karl  the  Great,  and  Pippiki.  While 
kduenoe  of  Xfhristianity,  as  a  shaping  power,  is  conceded,  and  even 


flif  ^KfiF  It-  nuoMfd.  is  fiftiiiiiifiiii  Umi  ihc  iiimusR  'Wiiicb  cbbc'  <««c  ^fiK- 
flSko  of  £urn^.  -wfUBC  -QhriniaauL}  .  mttw-Cnfiffnagnt:.  iHBKd'iDi&w^ 
loriiiW'  Gsroor  ^om  *&!:  «dii^  it>  'titt-  tsiiflc*  n^  I^xxnim:,  imiiiAuciiig  m  item 
«z»  nm<  irtrisi  vscimamaiiaL  asc  cnrC  Jiigniry. 

f;cir  Tu!^  Unuel  lAnot.  >..  i^fCtL  22mi..  in.  4^  1^  yjufaauir  of 
'«ct:it«flistitaC  iustnrr  jl  tiMr  Geusnt  TtisnixisitaL:  Semnmnr.  l!i«v  Tn^  ^vs 
it;  ibf:  ^i»Ih:.  it  'to'  bsudj«tmit  ^violimii:.  %  rlflwr.  '■■^''ft*^  aii£  -wel^asansBd 
aocDUtc  ^  "^  CbzistxftL  cbunn.  froiL  iiu:  Si<t^  i[<  -fis  fffidTPBir  if  ^v 
C&riiStaiL  srm.  1:  prf»entf  ttic  rmute  -sa&sB: ibn:  *&!:  jiiiiiiiihii  nf  luamij- 
4BkI  ixxveeiipiliut. :  muc ±  if  ^rrzstsc  H; -ditlinz^ffi. tb&ct -fim ic4r€HE3nn 
SBdttitfd.  Tilt  arrjt^  i^  ahxailt  bq6  snimnifd.  buc  sbt  -fius  Bttass  &i»e 
inn*  iiRiiiiI)T  pftBf  t<T  wunti^  ac  tmurci  hiKmrr.  of  ^  -tiipr  ^miui  min'  £t  for 
iBok  tdtfsoi!  jirofueaifliL  IHit  sTZ&ur.  of  cdxcm:.  imOF  iLt  poBD'  mc  doe- 
ioucf'  tiT  '^fr  £|]iBCiipHj  t^nreii  is  'tidr  :fir8:  Itcvf  igfnuirM^c  ^  ^mt  Ib^  ^inSsaaat 
M  nut  diiili^niivfi  Inr  ^lolemissk!  bixxemesi^  is-  arrussni  aBBiiiigi&Dn&.  ll 
fsiiiar  '£2*  «r  ftf"  a  cBBdm  sofl  XTifBTiL  {ttan^Kigi^ 

Mitt!.     P^  ^1!L     ^  £btOx  Md&tifiiBiii.^  is  m  jtvqti^m  &cm.  ODoilfl  i 

§nBat  s  xDorf  ^can^  luairiaii  ttom  fe.  ?«k. 

Mfd  lut  tbRQ7Jiie&.  mfl  wB&xe:  bimmlf  of  all  i&r 

br  ite-  ^irvfiuarfi  mn  tmihr  a  TBafiauiifL  Vox  a  valiaiiik  ^airiL    In 

■^^ Ag»&»  <f  iuiffiwridHfc  IttcaBtiBfe.  ^agiang  91am 

WBBtt  if-  f  ol  t^"  soffcflnsir  aad  ^lczs-  ifiuMttijpr'trf'  %»ordBr  fife 

niosxn  vS  1^  fe*aaaiKnii  imna  "w^p  fuamui  MfsiiDfisB  ia 

FrhranbL  and  Oexdsa!  aufi  Vesierai  3wf<gir-.T«ik.  and 


EiKU*^  rf  tUr  'G^^vp:  £'fif*Tnu^.irf%  in  SuplimJi  I^f^mui^  '^rCZiirf.  aai 
/tt.^#-  ijr  TBi»aAf  Cajsxu  Oarltos  &  PortEc.  l**e.  !^  ir?5.  Has 
vWL.  ^^  evwrvt.  wfL  xtn:  lakf^  isedSl  ari&  D'Anbjp&e  aanfinp  ibe  snzidnxi 
Hkr.uricf  of  13m-  aroric.  Soall  x  k  a  s^sadaluf  %i»aL  jiffBte.  aai  ooBvcment 
m  SvFBL  and  r«iiaL»  liif-  K&riias  nsE&si:^  <cf  1^  fic&nm&ia  viib  spirit 
and  iidfaiitT.  T^  jmn  nuasas^  ii*  FnEusc  k  moisfafiei  frisB  tke  bvcofj  of 
PfiFanx.  rtiQeashr  fi&tft&^ksd  al  Fsak. 

77^  .^?7*r-*rn6  ^♦.'-ifr****  i:«p»»^  %tw  T«Il  l^fSft.  P^  €9<l  The 
jln^-vr?!.  .:xr'^{9ri8iR:»f»»f  T»ar^Affk.  T«£.  L  Br  AizKaxMoa  J.  Sckdl 
Sew  Yc^t  :•*:».  Pj.  «sf-  Alipemnur  EifriJLrif  C^nmii.  Txm  Kjiat 
iJAT^rgrc.  S^tcSiStfir  ^ahygaag^  l^&lL  Lsqil  1^48^  I^  144.  The  first 
flf  t2:ie<^  inprc:*.  yrjfesfcg^  V*  cxdaiB  tike  Hiscrrr.  Coafessioa  of  F^ith,  and 
StK2t;:57§  of  frk!!^  Dieocama^tsQa  is  dkf  Caotipd  Ssa3«s  aad  fiarope;  and  a 
fis:  ?f  aZ  's!yjf'ii*gB.  vt:^  '&ar  i«n<3-f<S»  address  TWocb  It  no  sMans 
ooax^Kor^  r.  rr€:r:acnF  a  ^t«c^  4^  <€  naaftn-  is  a  con^vcssed  Jbrm.  It  is 
ik:«t  as  wer  ama?9d  a^  ii  sbce^  ior?  bma.  mar  of  tbe  artldes  being 
ar-jai.  ii  Ttr±}^  ^sc^ts'^.  Bi2t  fSiB  it  i?  a  hook.  wtaA  wckt  be  of  vise  to 
xh'j^  Vb:*  wii-b  r^c^  infirsxaSSzo.  Wjisi  ttt^obc  and  ahevalioiis,  it  might 
be  zcA^t  c-f  ETsrt  Tnhie. 

Pr:<feT:?.:r  Sc^^e«c!^'§  Tuair-BMi  s  tiip  be<t  aeSEsavt  tK  made,  in  KnglRh,  at 
tzrzz^rnz  1^  rrTirMras  ftaSacaks  of  aS  far^  of  dbe  ChrislBn  world,  with  a 
cGc>:i>e  re^Spc«as  tetorr  of  tke  denominadaBS  ^aing  tlie  past  jear.  The 
asihrr  is  ai  home  ia  tUs  maellR.    Hii  back  it  <muBf  miiaMt^l.     His 
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statistiGS  sre  to  m  high  degree  accurate.  He  is  aUe  to  correct  many  loose 
statemeots  which  hare  b^  quite  current.  No  student  of  diurdi  histoarr; 
and  no  library  or  public  institution  should  be  without  this  rolomei  We 
trust  that  his  success  will  warrant  him  in  going  on  with  his  woric 

The  Ckrotkielis  of  Maltha  are  now  in  their  dxth  year.  They  are  not  foB 
on  statistical  points,  but  gire  a  concise,  and  on  the  whi^,  imptftia(  account 
of  rdigious  history  during  the  year  1859,  particularly  in  Germany,  widi 
accounts  and  lists  of  the  most  important  works  issued.  North  America 
has  a  page  giTen  to  it  made  up  entirely  of  rdigious  gossip,  such  as,  that  a 
coachman  was  fined  in  PennsyWania,  for  driring  two  sick  persons  to  a  hos- 
pital on  Sunday ;  and  that  Dr.  Bellows  is  at  woric  in  New  York  establishing 
'*  a  new  CathoUc  world-church,  with  Catholic  worship  and  Protestant  doc- 
trines^ penetrated  with  a  philosophical  spirit*' 


The  Year  of  Grace,  A  HUtory  of  the  Jietital  in  Ireland^  A.D.  1859. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Gibson.  Boston :  Gould  k  Lincoln.  New  York : 
Sheldon  &  Co.  For  sale,  also,  by  Phinney,  Blakeman  &  Mason.  1860l 
Pp.  464.  The  pubhc  are  indebted  to  the  eminent  publishing  firm  of  Gould 
A  Lincoln  for  this-  History,  as  it  was  written  at  their  solicitation,  and  the 
matter  of  the  entire  rolume  is  originaL  The  author.  Professor  in  Queen^s 
College,  Belfiist,  and  Moderator  of  the  last  Irish  Goieral  Assembly  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  has  the  confidence  of  all  classes  of  Christians  in 
Britain,  and  has  executed  the  task  with  thoroughness  and  fidelity.  The 
sources  on  which  he  has  drawn  are  of  the  most  authentic  kind,  and  the  in- 
formation given  is  full  and  reliable,  and  cannot  fiul  to  enhance  our  admira- 
tion of  the  manrellous  grace  displayed  in  this  great  work  of  God. 

Much  the  larger  portion  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  work  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  And  the  reason  assigned 
K>r  it  is,  *^  that  while  all  the  evangelical  communities  of  Ulster  were  watered 
by  the  gracious  grace  that  fell  upon  *  the  pastures  of  the  wilderness,'  the 
Scoto-Irish  soil  received  in  amplest  measure  the  shower  of  blessing." 

The  chapter  on  the  ^^pathqlogical  phenomena"  connected  with  the  revi- 
val is  eminentiy  satisfiictory.  Dr.  Hodge  and  Bishop  McDvaine  are  quoted 
at  considerable  length,  to  show  that  similar  phenomena  were  witnessed  in 
this  country  in  the  great  revival  in  President  Edwards'  day,  and  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century  among  the  Irish  Presbyterians  in  Kentucky. 

The  ^^Appendix"  (34  pp.)  is  crowded  with  statistics  of  a  deeply  interest- 
ing character,  showing  the  effects  of  the  revival  in  the  diminution  of  crime 
and  pauperism,  and  in  the  ingathering  of  souls.  There  are  520  churches 
connected  with  the  General  Assembly,  460  of  which  are  in  the  counties  of 
Ulster.  From  returns  received  from  306  of  this  number  (those  visited  by 
the  revival),  10,636  had  been  added  to  the  church  on  profession.  This  is 
but  a  part  of  the  whole  number,  as  but  one  communion  snbsequent  to  that 
revival  had  occurred  in  most  of  the  churches  at  the  time  the  returns  were 
made. 

We  cordially  commend  this  volume  as  a  calm  and  authentic  history  of 
one  of  the  most  extensive  and  glorious  revivals  which  have  ever  blessed 
the  Church,  and  as  admirably  adapted  to  quicken  prayer  and  effort  in  our 
American  IsraeL 

I^rty  Tears  Familiar  Letters  of  James  W.  Alexandxb,  />./>.,  eonstitu- 
iing^  with  the  iiotee,  a  Memoir  of  hie  Life.  Edited  by  the  survivine  corres- 
pondent, Jomr  Hall,  D.D.  2  vols.,  12mo,  pp.  412,  879.  Dr.  Hall  has 
been  jostly  censured,  perhaps  too  Beverely,  for  giving  this  oorrespondenoe 
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to  the  public,  at  least  in  its  present  fonn.  It  seems  like  m  betrayal  of  cod- 
fidence ;  and  there  is  much  to  wound  and  offend.  Still  we  presume  Dr. 
Hall  has  not  acted  in  this  matter  without  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Alexan- 
der's nearests  friends.  If  we  thought  otherwise,  we  should  consider  the 
offence  almost  unpardonable. 

The  volumes  themselves  are  decidedly  interesting,  often  spicy.  The  re- 
cord of  such  a  man^s  readings,  experience,  opinions  and  life,  traced  too  by 
his  own  hand'in  a  familiar  manner  to  a  confiding  friend,  and  covering  for^ 
consecutivc'years,  could  not  be  othepvise.  While  there  is,  of  course,  much 
matter  that  the  public  feel  no  interest  in,  and  occasional  allusions  and  ex- 
pressions that  can  only  give  pain,  there  is  a  goodly  amount  of  reading  thai 
is  instructive  and  profitable.  Few  men  would  appear  to  so  good  advantage, 
we  apprehend,  if  placed  before  the  public  in  similar  drcumstances.  Then 
was  no  envy,  or  bitterness,  or  bigotry  in  his  spirit  His  whole  heart  was 
in  his  Master's  work.  And  if  he  did  sometimes  find  fault  with  others,  he 
spared  not  himself  '*  I  don't  like  ^  fine'  preaching  or  preachers ;  and  lest 
you  should  think  I  like  anything,  let  me  add,  I  don't  like  myself  or  my 
past  or  present  ways,  especially  my  having  made  so  much  of  preparing  as 
scarcely  to  have  begun  to  work ;  my  having  labored  so  mudi  tndireetly^ 
when  I  might  have  done  the  same  directly  ;  my  having  set  the  soul's  salva- 
tion too  far  off  Oh  1  if  we  could  live  one  real  year  of  effective  gospel  service, 
we  might  be  willing  to  depart  Preaching  Christ  is  the  best,  hardest, 
sweetest  work  on  tUs  side  of  beholding  him.    I  trust  we  shall  do  both.** 

The  Life  of  Jacob  OrHber.  By  W.  P.  Strickland.  Carlton  k  Porter. 
1860.  Pp.  884.  **  Jacob  Gruber  was  a  character,  and  copied  after  no 
man."  His  ministry,  of  over  half  a  century,  was  a  remarkably  active  and 
varied  one,  and  his  life  was  full  of  incident  Possessed  of  such  a  striking 
individuality  of  character,  shrewd,  humorous,  and  witty,  and  yet  with^ 
grave,  earnest,  and  fearless  as  a  preacher,  he  was  a  marked  man  wherever 
he  went  A  considerable  portion  of  the  work  is  autobiographic ;  a  part  of 
the  materials  were  obtained  from  the  Baltimore  Historical  Society.  He 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  but  spent  his  life  mainly  at  the  South.  Not 
the  least  interesting  part  of  the  book  is  the  full  record  of  his  trial  in  Mary- 
land for  preaching  iinti-slavery  doctrines.  His  cause  was  ably  managed  by 
Roger  B.  Taney,  now  Chief-Justice,  and  he  was  acquitted. 


GENERAL  LITERATURE. 

A  Treatise  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra,  By  Thbodorb  Stroko, 
LL.D.,  etc.,  Prof^  of  Math,  and  Nat  Philos.  in  Rutgers  College,  New  Bruns- 
wick. 8vo,  pp.  650.  Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co.  1859.  We  have  here  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  noble  science  of  Algebra.  Covering  the  whole  field 
of  pure  Algebra,  in  its  principles,  its  peculiar  processes,  its  formulas,  and 
comprehensive  doctrines,  it  is  yet  an  original  work.  From  its  first  defini- 
tion to  its  highest  conclusions  and  most  intricate  processes,  every  thing  is 
set  down  just  as  it  appears  to  a  mind  originally  powerful,  and  for  all  but  a 
half  a  century  of  vigorous  life,  constantly  employed  -in  coUege-teachiDg, 
mostly  in  pure  mathematics,  and  persevering  efforts  in  new  researches, 
and  improved  processes  in  the  application  of  known  principles.  Excepting 
here  and  there  a  question  or  problem  firom  others,  put  in  marks  of  quota- 
tion, all  is  in  the  author's  own  forms  of  expression,  and  in  points  of  Tiew  bar- 
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monious  with  the  entire  scheme  of  the  book.  The  science  is  thus  presented 
almost  as  a  living  organism,  each  part  appearing  as  a  member  or  living 
growth ;  and  each  being  a  root^  or  trunk,  or  branch,  from  which  other  de- 
velopments sprine. 

There  is  a  principle,  too,  governing  the  whole  which  deserves  special  regard. 
Every  demonstration  is  thoroughly  algebraic.  Beginning  even  with  the 
change  of  the  signs  in  subtraction,  every  thing  is  done  by  the  most  rigid  appli- 
cation of  the  peculiar  arts  of  this  calculus.  Nothing  that  can  be  set  before 
the  eye  in  symbols  is  left  for  reasonings  or  considerations  of  a  metaphysical 
character,  or  in  the'more  ordinary  forms  of  general  logic  We  may  tike  as 
an  example  the  demonstration  of  what  most  learners  receive  upon  trust, 
that  the  product  of  a  and  b  is  the  same  whichever  be  made  multiplier.  Of 
this  the  learner  is  easily  persuaded,  by  other  devices ;  but  here  it  has  a 
demonstration^  such  that  we  cannot  conceive  of  its  standing  with  any  more 
absolute  certamty  before  an  infinite  mind  than  before  that  of  any  careful 
learner.  This  may  be  Said,  perhaps,  of  the  conviction  gained  in  other  ways ; 
but  here  the  demonstration,  being  purely  algebraic,  is  itself  a  lesson  in  the 
Tery  art  of  applying  the  whole  science ;  and  in  this  way  has  a  real  value 
over  and  above  its  ostensible  use. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  demonstrations  respecting  the  signs  in  mul- 
tiplication. Many  will  say  of  these,  at  first  sight,  they  are  less  facile  than 
the  usual  reasonings,  jtnd  no  better  in  the  result  They  are  better  iust  in 
this  way ;  they  are  more  perfectly  in  harmony  with  the  entire  method  of 
the  calculus  by  visible  symbols,  and  by  operations,  where  the  eye  is  made 
to  perform  a  service  not  less  than  that  of  reason  itself;  and  whilcin  many 
processes  the  eye  is  the  one  sufficient  guide  of  the  calculator. 

Here,  we  are  persuaded,  is  a  point  to  which  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
learners  should  be  especially  directed.  Any  one  accustomed  to  teaching  in 
this  branch,  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  common  mistakes  in  the  vari- 
ous processes  of  reduction,  from  addition  to  the  highest  forms  of  equations, 
are  as  much  from  the  careless  direction  of  the  eye,  as  from  any  other  cause. 
It  is  true  that  the  eye,  as  a  mere  organ  of  vision,  is  not  every  where  the 
guide ;  but  there  is  something  so  near  io  this,  as  to  deserve  special  atten- 
tion. In  the  case  of  the  signs,  this  is  evident,  and  hardly  less  so  in  regard 
to  many  formulas.  The  square  of  a  binomial,  in  the  simplest  form,  is  the 
same  thing,  for  the  eye,  whether  developed  or  not  So  of  the  product  of 
the  sum  and  difference  of  two  quantities,  the  square  of  the  difference, 
etc.,  etc. 

Here  too,  we  think,  is  a  part  of  the  secret  of  the  wonderful  skill  of  the 
French  mathematicians.  They  bring  every  thing  under  the  eye ;  and  though 
at  first  we  may  be  disposed  to  question  the  propriety  of  so  many  symbols, 
yet  a  little  practice  with  them  satisfies  us  that  if  we  would  do  our  best  with 
this  calculus,  in  its  own  peculiar  modes,  it  must  be  in  this  way.  Nor  do 
we  think  it  impertinent  to  add  from  personal  knowledge,  Prof.  S.  has,  from 
his  earliest  days,  been  familiar  with  the  best  French  authors,  making  them, 
80  far  as  he  has  dealt  with  books,  his  especial  study ;  and  this  is  in  part  the 
secret  of  his  having  a  power  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  not  exceeded, 
we  suppose,  by  that  of  any  living  man.  In  the  sphere  of  our  own  acquaint- 
ance with  authors,  whether  in  this  country  or  in  Europe,  we  doubt  wheth- 
er he  has  really  an  equal.  We  know  tlus  is  saying  much ;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  hear  a  half  dozen  names,  put  up  at  once,  in  refutation  of  this 
opinion.  But  our  general  answer  would  be,  these  men  have  pushed  their 
researches  farther,  it  may  be,  in  limited  departments,  and  particularly  in  the 
application  of  the  higher  calculus — though  even  of  this  we  are  not  aware ; 
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but  our  rcfGrcncc  is  to  a  mind  that  has  extended  its  operatioiis  orcr  the 
whole  field  of  Algebra,  and  with  such  power  as  to  have  made  Taluabk  ad- 
ditions to  its  known  resources. 

Prof.  S.  has  done  this.  He  has  solved,  by  a  process  purelj'  algebni^ 
the  famous  case  of  cubic  equations,  so  long  known  as  trredttcible  under 
Gardan^s  formulas.  Here  has  been  a  pons  asinorum  for  the  best  mathent* 
ticians  of  Europe  for  almost  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  and  to  thisdtff 
no  man  can  cross  it  unless'  in  virtue  of  what  Prof.  S.  has  done. 

Our  readers  may  be  interested  in  what  Bopnycastle  has  said  of  this  cu» 
(Alg.  vol.  I.  London,  1820).  **  It  seem  a  remarkable  drcomstance  in  tbt 
history  of  science,  that  the  solution  of  it,  except  by  means  of  a  table  of 
sines,  or  infinite  series,  has  hitherto  baffled  the  united  efforts  of  the  moel 
eminent  mathematicians  of  Europe ;  although  it  is  well  known  that  tht 
three  roots  of  the  equation  are  in  this  case  real ;  whereas  in  those  that  vn 
resolvable  by  the  above  formulae"  (Cardan's)  "  only  one  of  the  roots  ii 
real,  except  when  the  square  radical  disappears ;  so  that  in  fact  the  rule  ii 
only  applicable  to  such  cases  as  have  two  equal,  or  two  impossible  roots." 

It  is  a  point  of  some  interest,  too,  that  by  certain  limitations  in  the  values 
of  the  quantities  employed  in  obtaining  Cardan's  solution,  it  was  inevitable 
that  it  should  fail  in  particular  instances ;  and  in  this  new  solution,  other 
limitations  are  necessary,  confining  it  to  the  particular  class  of  eqoaticHii 
for  which  it  was  wanted.  The  result  is,  that  cubic  equations  are  now  divid- 
ed into  two  classes — the  one  solvable  by  the  old,  the  other  by  the  new 
rule— each  method  of  solution  being  general,  but  neither  being  universd. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  mode  can  be  devised  covering  the  grouDd  cf 
both ;  and  the  probabilities  are  hardly  in  favor  of  the  expectation. 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  most  notable  feat  in  this  work.  But  there  art 
other  additions  to  the  science,  and  improvements  in  its  processes,  whidi 
may  be  of  much  greater  use,  and  quite  as  worthy  of  special  notice.  The 
following  references  point  to  some  of  these  portions  of  the  book  : 

1.  P.  226  (Art.  48).  Here  it  is  shown  that  the  rules  of  position  in  arith- 
metic, the  nearly  invariable  ratio  of  the  increment  of  a  function  to  that  of 
its  independent  variable,  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  differentiil 
calculus,  may  be  deduced  from  the  same  general  principles. 

2.  P.  271.  A  new  and  direct  investigation  of  the  Binomial  Theorem. 
(This  theorem,  we  need  not  inform  our  readers,  is  of  more  importance  in 
modern  mathematics,  and  really  in  human  history,  than  almost  any  single 
discovery  that  was  ever  made.) 

3.  P.  284,  etc.  (Art.  6).  A  new  and  very  simple  method  of  finding  Al- 
gebraic roots. 

4.  P.  288,  etc.     A  new  proposition,  curious  and  useful  in  the  extraction 

of  the  roots  of  quantities  of  the  form    l-|-~.     The  author  has  hereu)- 

• 

preached,  and  without  being  fully  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  one  of  the  most 
curious  results  of  the  modern  analysis,  i.  e.,  a  method  of  taking  any  nu- 
merical root  by  resolving  the  number  into  parts,  and  these  into  factors  of 
the  form  l-l-|,  l  =  jt  etc.,  affecting  these  factors  with  the  index  of  the  root 
sought,  summing  the  series,  as  far  as  need  be,  and  then  multiplying  the  re- 
sult together.  Since  writing  this  work  we  happen  to  know  that  the  author 
has  completed  his  own  discovery,  and  is  prepared  to  show  the  applications 
of  his  principle  to  all  varieties  of  numbers. 

5.  P.  443,  etc.  The  doctrine  of  continued  fi*actions  is  deduced  immecE- 
ately  from  the  form  of  quotients  and  remainders  in  common  division. 

6.  P.  494,  etc.  (Sec.  xix).  A  new  method  of  developing  the  real  and  im- 
aginary roots  of  equations. 
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7.  P.  612.  A  new  method  of  developing  the  roots  of  equations,  which 
enables  us  to  find  the  first  figures  of  the  real  roots  in  a  much  more  simple 
manner  than  by  the  celebrated  Theorem  of  Sturm.  This  enables  us  jto  sep- 
arate with  ease  the  nearly  equal,  real  roots  of  any  algebraic  equation  firom 
each  other,  as  appeal^  from  the  solution  of  the  question,  12,  pp.  616,  619. 
The  importance  of  what  is  here  done  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
Lagrange,  a  HerculeS  among  analysts,  wrote  his  TVaitS  de  la  Resolution  dea 
JSquations  Numeriques  de  totis  les  Degres  principally  for  the  very  purpose 
here  attained.  But  his  method  is  too  laborious,  and  seldom  used ;  and  even 
Sturm's,  when  applied  to  equations  above  the  third  degree,  is  very  tedious. 

A.  S.  0. 

A  Dictiona/ry  of  the  English  Language,  By  Joseph  E.  Worcester. 
LL.D.  Boston:  Hickling,  Swan  &  Brewer.  1860.  4to,  pp.  1864y 
This  noble  volume,  as  a  specimen  of  typography  and  mechanical  execution, 
is  an  honor  to  the  American  press.  In  all  the  main  requisites  of  a  full 
vocabulary,  adapted  to  popular  use,  and  prepared  with  great  thoroughness 
and  care,  it  is  also,  in  the  highest  degree,  creditable  to  American  scholar- 
ship. As  compared  with  Dr.  Worcester's  Universal  Dictionary  of  1846, 
it  contains  19,000  more  words,  making  the  total  numHcr  about  104,000. 
Many  technical,  provincial,  obsolete,  and  colloquial  words  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  the  authorities  given.  We  have  seen  this  objected  to,  but  with- 
out sufiBcicnt  reason.  In  a  dictionary  we  want  to  find,  not  merely  current, 
but  obsolete  terms,  and  even  those  of  doubtful  propriety ;  for  a  dictionary 
should  be  the  record  of  the  language  as  it  has  been  and  is. 

As  to  orthography  and  pronunciation,  we  presume  that  this  dictionary 
fairly  represents  the  average  usage  of  England  and  America,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained.  It  states  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and  that  is  what  we  want 
in  a  dictionary.  So  far  as  we  have  examined,  it  states  these  fairly ;  and  it 
is  carefVd  to  give  the  various  pronunciation  and  orthography,  with  the  au- 
thorities. Of  course,  here  and  there,  one  may  differ  in  judement  as 
to  the  result ;  but  if  the  work  fairly  gives  us  the  means  of  making  up  a 
judgment,  we  may  certainly  be  content  with  it  And  the  care  bestowed  on 
this  part  of  the  work,  including  the  careful  notation  of  the  various  shades 
of  sound,  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  And  it  certainly  is  a  matter  of  congratu- 
lation, that  the  "  war  of  the  dictionaries"  is  showing  very  clearly  how  near 
the  disputants  are  coming  together ;  how  few  are  the  words  which  separate 
them. 

Other  valuable  features  of  this  lexicon  are,  its  collection  of  synonymes ; 
its  full  technical  terms  from  the  various  arts  and  sciences ;  its  citation  of 
passages  and  authorities ;  its  introductory  treatises  upon  pronunciation, 
orthography,  the  history  of  the  English  language  and  lexicography,  etc 
The  appendix  also  gives  the  pronunciation  of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture 
proper  names,  the  pronunciation  of  geographical  names,  and  of  the  names 
of  distinguished  men  of  modem  times,  etc. 

A  good  deal  of  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  etymology  and  the 
definitions.  And  these  are  the  portions  of  a  dictionary,  of  any  dictionary 
of  any  language,  which  will  come  last  into  a  complete  state.  A  thorough 
knowledge  of  comparative  philology  is  necessary  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
etymological  portion  ;  and  this  is  a  rare  attainment.  Still,  much  has  here 
been  accomplished  in  this  direction,  and  valuable  aids  to  the  student  are 
eiven  on  every  page.  If  the  historic  order  of  treatment  had  been  more 
nilly  observed  in  both  the  etymology  and  the  definitions,  it  would  have 
added  to  the  scientific  value  of  the  dictionary.    But  this  result  can  only  b« 
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attuned  by  a  combination  of  scholars.  Our  En^ish  lezioographj  wiD 
come  to  it  at  last,  though  it  may  be  only  by  slow  degrees.  In  respect  to 
the  definitions,  they  are  generally  simple  and  condse— -often  cona^ing  of 
merely  synonymous  woras.  Sometimes  the  logical,  and  sometimes  the 
historical  order  is  followed  in  giving  them.  On  this  point,  too,  no  dlctioD- 
ary  can  satisfy  every  body,  nor  can  any  one  man  give  perfect  definitions  to 
all  words,  for  no  one  man  has  absolute  knowledge.  Authorities  for  the 
usage  arc  introduced  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  usually  they  are  among  tiit 
best ;  though  sometimes  it  is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  this  or  that  par- 
ticular person  is  cited ;  e.  g.,  why  Smart  should  give  us  the  defimticm  of 
predestination,  and  Brande  of  the  Trinity,  and  Gregory  of  Sabdlian. 

The  illustrations  are  neatly  executed,  and  add  to  the  value  of  this  in- 
valuable book.  It  will  have,  as  it  deserves,  a  wide  circulation,  and  be 
considered  indispensable  by  every  scholar,  in  &ct,  by  every  careful  readcE. 

An  American  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language,  By  Noah  Webstks, 
LL.D.  Revised  and  enlarged  by  Chau5Cbt  A.  Goodrich,  with  Pictorial 
Illustrations.  4to,  pp.,  1750.  Springfield :  G.  &  C.  Merriam.  1860.  Dr. 
Webster^s  dictionary  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  and  its  merits  have 
been  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  to  notice  it  seems  almost  superfluous. 
His  publishers  were  the  first  to  bring  out  an  ^^  unabridged"  dictiooaij 
in  such  a  form,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  bring  it  within  the  means  of  the 
people  at  large ;  and  with  wise  foresight  they  have  by  successive  rerisioos 
and  additions  been  continually  adding  to  its  value,  and  conforming  it  oKMre 
and  more  to  our  ideal  of  a  **  Standard  Dictionary**  of  the  English  language 

The  present  edition  contains  several  new  features,  prominent  among  whidi 
are  the  finely  executed  wood-cuts,  illustrating  terms  of  art,  the  very  com- 
plete table  of  synonyms,  prepared  by  the  lamented  Dr.  Goodrich,  and  the 
various  appendices,  containing  some  thousands  of  new  words. 

A  somewhat  curious  fact  has  just  been  brought  before  the  public  widi 
reference  to  the  amount  of  matter  and  the  number  of  words  in  Webster  and 
Worcester  respectively.  The  publishers  of  the  latter  having  stated  diat 
their  dictionary  contained  some  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  more  words  than 
Webster,  the  two  were  subjected  to  the  processes  of  measuring  and  count- 
ing with  the  following  result : 

No.  of  ems  in  Webster, 14^747,353 

"         Worcester, 13,273,533 

No.  of  words  in  Webster*s  vocabulary  proper,      -        •        99,780 
In  the  appendices,    -.* 40,276 

Total, 140,056 

No.  of  words  in  vocabulary  proper  of  Worcester,     -        -  103,855 
In  the  appendices, 28,551 

Total, 132,406 

This  (if  the  figures  are  correct),  gives  a  balance  in  &vor  of  Webster  of 
1,473,820  ems  printed  matter,  and  of  7560  words. 

With  regard  to  definitions,  we  suppose  the  superior  excellence  of  Web- 
ster is  almost  unquestioned.  He  possessed  a  rare  faculty  of  seizins  up<m 
the  id^'/i  represented  by  a  word,  and  presenting  it  in  a  clear  light.  In  this 
we  think  him  superior  to  Worcester,  who  defines  by  synonyms.  But  in 
most  instances  we  refer  to  a  dictionary  to  get  a  clearer  idea,  rarely  for  a 
synonym,  except  in  composition.     The  method  of  defining  by  synonyms,  so 
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called,  is  objectaoxuible,  further,  on  the  ground  that  almost  no  one  word  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  another,  so  that  a  definition  proper,  by  this  method  is, 
^om  the  nature  of  the  case,  impossible.  This  fact  has  given  Webster  his  great 
popularity  more,  perhaps^  than  any  other,  and  rightly,  since  a  dictionary  is 
used  more  frequently  for  definition  than  for  any  other  purpose. 

As  for  Etymologies,  we  are  of  opinion  that  neither  Webster  nor  Worces- 
ter come  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  present  time.  In  this  respect,  in 
common  with  many  others,  we.have  been  disappointed  in  finding  that  Wor- 
cester has  not  availed  himself  more  fully  of  the  material  furnished  by  schol- 
ars since  Dr.  Webster's  time.  We  hope  that  at  no  remote  day  the  publish- 
ers of  one  or  both  of  these  standard  national  works  will  give  us  an  edition 
in  which  this  department  shall  come  up  fully  to  the  requirements  of  the 
times.  Prof  March  has  some  valuable  suggestions  in  the  present  number 
of  this  Review. 

In  commending  these  rival  dictionaries,  we  have  simply  aimed  to  be  im- 
partial, giving,  in  brie^  our  opinion  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  each. 

John  Tihbs'  Stories  of  Inventors  and  Discoverers^  published  by  the  Har- 
pers, and  abundantly  illustrated,  is  a  useful  and  entertaining  work.  Such 
records  of  inventive  genius  are  a  stimulus  to  further  invention  and  discove- 
ries. 

7%e  Caxtons :  a  Family  Picture,  by  Sir  Edward  Bulvter  Lytton,  is  is- 
sued by  the  Harpers  in  a  new  and  beautiful  library  edition.  12mo,  pp. 
602.  The  descriptive  talent,  the  humor,  and  the  learning  of  the  author,  ap- 
pear in  none  of  his  numerous  works  to  better  advantage. 

Old  Leaves ;  gathered  from  Household  Words.  By  N.  Henry  Mills. 
Harpers.  12 mo,  pp.  467.,  contains  a  great  variety  of  attractive  sketches, 
many  of  them  founded  on  fact.  It  embraces  some  of  the  most  popular  pa- 
pers of  Household  Words. 

Poems,  Lyrical  and  Idyllic.  By  Edward  Clarence  Stedman.  New 
York :  Scribner.  12mo,  pp.  196.  This  volume  by  a  new  aspirant  for  poet- 
ical &me,  shows  decided  talent,  and  the  command  of  a  great  variety  of  re- 
sources. Humor,  keen  observation,  sentiment,  the  study  of  other  poets, 
and  original  veins  of  illustration,  give  promise  of  decided  poetical  success. 

Memoir  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans.  By  the  Marquess  De  H .  To- 
gether with  Biographical  Souvenirs  and  Original  Letters,  collected  by  Prof, 
G.  H.  De  Schubert.  Translated  from  the  French.  New  York  :  Scribner. 
12mo,  pp.  391.  The  Princess  Helena  Louisa  Elizabeth,  of  Mecklenbure- 
Schwerin,  bom  in  1814»  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1887.  m 
the  French  Court,  and  surroiinded  by  Catholics,  she  maintained  the  integrity 
of  her  Protestant  faith.  This  record  of  her  life  and  collection  of  her  letters, 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  recent  contributions  to 
religious  biography.  Her  lovely  and  devoted  Christian  character  shines 
purely  and  brightly  both  in  court  and  in  exile. 

The  Three  Clerics.  By  Anthony  Trollope.  Harpers,  1860.  12mo,  pp. 
497.  We  think  this  the*  best  of  this  popular  author^s  many  works.  It  con- 
tains a  forcible  illustration  of  the  difference  between  good  and  evil  principles 
as  the  basis  of  character  and  life  —  virtue,  respectability  and  final  success 
the  reward  of  the  former,  and  short-lived  prosperity  and  ultimate  shame  and 
ruin  the  wages  of  the  latter.  The  lessons  it  teaches  are  most  timely,  and 
we  wish  they  were  read  and  pondered  by  all  our  young  men.  **Alaric  Tu- 
dor" is  not  a  rare  character  in  these  days.  The  bo<^  is  marred,  however, 
by  abundant  profanity,  for  which  there  is  no  excuse.     It  is  offensive  to  true 
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taste  as  it  is  to  morals.  "  Captain  Cutwater**  seems  introduced  only  to  sol 
the  pages  with  his  oaths.  A  story  that  needs  an  oath  to  spioe  or  point  it; 
hiad  better  not  be  told.  The  offence  is  so  serious  a  one,  in  our  judgment, 
as  to  damage  the  book  greatly.  • 

The  Mill  on  the  Floss.  By  the  author  of  Adam  Bedc,  etc.  Harpo^ 
1860.  12mo,  pp.  464.  "Adam  Bede"  was  a  book  of  remarkable  interest 
and  power,  and  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  if  not  on  the  whole  equal  to  it,  Is 
in  some  respects  superior.  No  part  of  it  is  exceptionable  or  orerwrou^t, 
and  the  characters  and  experiences  described  belong  more  to  the  ordinary  life 
of  the  world.  Like  her  former  work  it  is  discriminating  and  truthful  in  its  por- 
traiture of  character,  elevated  and  healthful  in  its  tone,  and  conveys  a  serious 
and  a  good  impression.  The  book  aims  to  teach  a  highly  useful  lesson,  but, 
like  most  works  of  its  kind,  fails  because  it  ignores  man  s  spiritual  nature, 
and  the  Divine  teaching  and  support  of  Christianity.  The  heroine,  in  whom 
we  come  to  feel  a  profound  interest,  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  character, 
longing  and  feeling  sSter  the  right  and  the  good,  but  continually  misled  and 
ensnared  by  wayward  influences,  and  left  to  fight  life's  great  battle  with  her 
heart's  strong  passions,  and  temptations,  and  sorrows,  in  ignorance  of  tiie 
great  Deliverer,  and  without  one  solace  drawn  from  religion.  It  is  a  sad 
sight  to  sec  genius  thus  failing  in  her  well-meant  endeavors  to  instruct  man- 
kind in  the  grave  lessons  of  life,  because  untaught  herself  of  God^  and  igno- 
rant of  Him  who  came  to  succor  the  tempted  and  save  the  lost.  We  know 
nothing  of  Miss  Evans'  religious  faith,  but  "  The  Mill  on  the  Floss"  betrays 
a  degree  of  ignorance  or  a  studied  rejection  of  the  Gospel  as  a  Divine  life 
and  Power  in  the  world,  for  the  guidance  and  comfort  and  salvation  of  de- 
praved and  sinning  mankind,  both  surprising  and  painful  in  one  so  gifted, 
and  who  evidently  aims  with  senous  purpose  to  instruct  and  improve. 
There  is  not  a  word  or  sentiment  in  the  whole  book  that  a  deist  might  not 
utter. 

Danesbury  House.  By  Mrs.  Henry  TVood.  Harpers,  1860.  Pp.  282. 
This  is  a  temperance  tale,  and  received  the  prize  of  £100  offered  by  the 
Scottish  Temperance  League.  This  fact  would  lead  us  to  expect  a  work  of 
unusual  ability ;  but  we  arc  disappointed.  It  is  a  readable  book,  and  the 
impression  it  makes  is  good.  But  it  contains  no  elements  of  decided  power, 
and  is  unequal,  in  our  judgment,  to  much  of  the  temperance  literature  of 
America.     Still  we  wish  it  success  io  its  noble  and  much-needed  mission. 

Mary  Bunyan^  the  Dreamer's  Blind  Daughter.  By  Sallie  Rochestss 
Ford,  author  of  "  Grace  Freeman."  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln,  1860.  Pp.  ^SS.  This  tale  of  religious  persecution  is  told 
with  ability  and  decided  effect  The  chief  events  in  the  life  of  the  immortal 
dreamer  arc  skilfully  woven  into  the  narrative,  and  the  reader's  interest 
and  sympathy  are  kept  alive  to  the  end.  "  Mary"  is  a  character  infinitely 
superior  to  most  of  the  heroines  of  fiction ;  her  simple  piety,  and  true  love, 
and  unfaltering  service,  have  in  them  the  elements  of  a  high  and  sublime 

interest. 

• 

77ie  Signet  E>ng^  and  otTier  Gems.  From  the  Dutch  of  the  Rev.  J.  Db 
LiEFDE.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  Boston ;  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  1860.  Pp. 
862.  A  book  that  contains  in  a  small  compass  a  mass  of  Christian  experi- 
ence pregnant  with  instruction  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  Lord's  work. 
The  author's  writings  are  highly  appreciated  in  Germany  and  England. 

Ri^ht  at  Last,  and  other  Tales.  By  Mrs.  Gaskell.  Harpers;,  1860. 
Pp.  805.    These  tales  (four  in  number)  have  already  appeared  in  '^  House- 
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hold  Words,"  and  "All  the  Year  Round."  The  moral  of  them  is  good,  but 
they  possess  no  marked  ability.  Half  of  the  book  consists  of  a  tale  found- 
ed on  the  "Salem  Witchcraft,"  and  is  sufficiently  dark  and  tragical  to  satisfy 
the  most  morbid  passion  Yor  the  horrible. 

Memorials.    By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kissah.    New  York :  Daniel  Dana,  Jr. 

1859.  Pp.  448.  This  volume  is  made  up  of  short  pieces  of  poetry,  writr 
ten  on  a  great  variety  of  topics,  and  suggested  by  important  incidents  and 
especially  afflictions  in  the  lives  of  the  author's  many  friends.  Associated 
as  most  of  the  pieces  are  with  seasons  of  joy  or  sorrow,  or  commemoratiye 
of  personal  character  and  worth,  they  possess  an  interest  to  thousands  far 
above  what  the  merit  of  the  poetry  wouM  warrant  us  to  expect  The  re- 
spected author  has  spent  his  life  in  the  ministry,  in  connection  with  the  Re- 
formed Dutch  Gjiurch,  and  now  in  a  green  old  age,  reposing  in  the  bosom 
of  his  family,  he  inscribes  this  "memorial"  to  "those  whom  he  most  loves," 
"  who  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  his  days  pleasant  and  happy."  The 
publisher  has  given  an  elegant  and  durable  form  to  the  volume. 

How  to  enjoy  Life  ;  or  Physical  and  Mental  Hygiene,  By  William  M. 
Cornell,  M.D.     Philadelphia :  Challcn  &  Son.     New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co., 

1860,  Pp.360.  Dr.  Cornell  is  favorably  known  by  his  previous  works  on  pro- 
fessional topics,  especially  by  his  able  work  entitled  "  Clerical  Health."  The 
present  treatise  aims  to  explain  the  reciprocal  action  of  the  body  and  mind, 
and  to  show  how  much  happiness  depends  upon  their  nice  adjustment  and  the 
knowledge  of  their  agency.  It  is  written  in  a  popular  style,  and  embodies 
principles  and  facts  which  deserve  to  be  understood  and  heeded,  and  by  none 
more  so  than  by  ministers  and  those  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  sacred 
office.  His  suggestions,  for  the  most  part,  strike  us  as  eminently  sensible 
and  pertinent. 

Sketch  Booh  By  William  C.  Smith,  of  the  New  York  Conference.  •  Carl- 
ton &  Porter,  1860.  Pp.  852.  This  volume  is  wholly  made  up  of  miscel- 
laneous anecdotes.  The  author  has  shown  grdit  patience  in  collecting  and 
arranging  them.  Almost  every  topic,  proper  to  the  Pulpit  and  the  Plat- 
form, may  here  find  a  fitting  anecdote.  Most  of  them  are  excellent ;  but 
others  are  not  worth  the  printing. 

The  Story  of  a  Pocket  Bible.  Carlton  &  Porter,  1860.  Pp.  412.  An 
admirable  book,  illustrative  of  the  power  of  the  Bible  to  guide,  comfort  and 
save.     Let  parents,  and  all,  note  the  fesson  it  teaches. 

History  of  Ghenghis  Khan,  By  Jacob  Abbott,  forms  another  in  the  se- 
ries of  admirable  Histories  and  Biographies  which  the  Harpers  are  publish- 
iy.  This  series  is  a  marked^^ccess.  The  24  vols,  which  now  compose 
rtfare  worthy  a  place  in  every  family  library. 

Sheldon  &  Co.  (New  York)  have  also  commenced  a  series  of  Popular  His- 
tories which  bid  fair  to  rival  the  Harpers.  Aboriginal  America.  Vol.  I. 
By  Jacob  Abbott  ;  and  A  History  of  England,,  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Geld  art, 
have  already  appeared.  Both  writers  are  practised  and  favorably  known 
in  this  department  of  literature.  And  these  first  fruits  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired.  The  publishers  have  got  them  out  in  a  beautiful  style,  andipus- 
traied  them  with  numerous  maps  and  engravings.  So  many  and  sucn  ad- 
mirable works  of  this  kind,  indicate  a  kind  and  amount  of  reading  among 
the  young  that  is  hopeful. 

School  Books,  A  Treatise  on  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra.  By 
Theodore  Strong,  LL.D.,  Prof,  in  Rutgers  College,  8vo.  pp.   661.    At- 
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gebra  for  High  Schools  and  Colleges,  By  Jambs  B.  Dodd,  A.1L,  Pn^  in 
iS^sylTania  University.  Elements  of  Geometry  and  Mensuration,  By 
the  same  author.  Elements  of  Trigonometry,  By  the  same.  Arithms^e 
for  High  Schools.  By  the  same.  Pratt,  Oakley  &  Co.,  New  York,  pub- 
lishers. The  ^st  work  on  the  above  list  is  reviewed  among  our  Booh  No- 
tices^ by  a  competent  scholar.  Pro£  Dodd^s  mathematical  text-books  are 
remarkable  for  philosophical  and  accurate  arrangement^  scientific  correct- 
ness, improved  nomenclature,  unity  and  completeness  of  their  rules,  and 
the  thorough  discipline  secured  by  their  use  as  text-books.  Pratt,  Oakley 
k  Co.^s  catalogue  of  text-books  is  an  extensive  one,  and  their  issues  are  iJl 
in  a  neat  and  substantial  form. 

Harpers^  Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers,  By  MABcms  Willson 
(Harpers),  consisting  of  5  vols,  successively  increasing  in  size,  is  admirable, 
aiming  not  only  to  instruct  in  the  noble  art  of  reading  well,  but  at  the  Same 
time  imparting  a  great  amount  of  useful  knowledge  in  the  way  of  iacts,  in 
science  and  art,  and  admirable  selections  and  numerous  pictorial  illustrir 
tions.  The  series  is  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  school  and  family.  Nat- 
ural History  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Families,  By  Prof  W.  Hooker,  of 
Yale  College  (Harpers),  is  the  work  of  a  master  in  this  department,  and 
has  no  superior  for  the  class  of  readers  for  whom  it  was  intended.  The 
History  of  Greece  (Harpers).  By  William  Smith,  LL.D.  This  History 
is  intended  for  the  use  of  Public  Schools.  It  is  elementary  and  possesses 
all  the  excellencies  of  the  large  work  by  the  same  author.  The  numerous 
illustrations  add  greatly  to  its  value.  It  is  to  be  followed  by  similar  histo> 
ties  of  Rome  and  England.  The  same  publishers  huve  added  two  vols,  to 
their  classical  series,  viz.  Cicero  on  Oratory  and  Orators^  translated  and 
edited  by  J.  S.  Watson,  on  the  basis  of  Barnes'  translation  (1762) ;  and 
Euripides  ex  Eecensione  A,  Foley ^  the  typography  of  which  (copied  from 
the  Oxford  press)  is  beautiful,  and  the  form  convenient 
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flefvs  td  t^t  iSi^srt^cB  urtb  of  l^issions. 


TTnttbd  States.  Amsricah  Bible 
SoaETT.— Total  recdpts-,  $436,956,  of 
which  $241,299  from  ssIob;  increise, 
$20,945  over  the  previous  jeiT.  Vol- 
umes issued  during  the  year,  753,773, 
in  all  14,278,681. 

.Hon  MisaiONARV  SociKrr.— Total 
receipts,  $1SG,S16;  expenditures,! 
$192,737.  The  receipts,  $2923  lees, 
and  the  expeaditures  $5703  greater 
than  last  year.  Missionoriea  employ- 
ed, 1107.  Revivals  reported  in  60 
churches,  and  416  missionaries  report 
2838  conversions.  Additions  to  the 
churches,  3681  on  profession,  and 
S606  by  letter. 

Tract  Society.  —  Total  receipts, 
$844,601  ;  expenditures,  $380,762. 1 
Circulated  899,604  volumes,  13,608,-1 
807  publications,  291,893,905  pages. 

Board  or  Cokmissionehs  for  For- 
BtQN  Missions. — Receipts  (11  months) 
$285,000,  not  including  the  amount 
received  to  liquidate  the  debt. 

Sfndat-School  Unioit. — Total  re- 
ceipts, $77,326. 

Seamen's  Friend  Socmr. — Ko- 
ceipts,  $72,640. 

SociRTT  roR  Ahblioratdio  the  Gon- 
DmoN  or  THE  Jews. — Receipts,  $18,- 
783. 

CoLOHtZATtON  Socrerr  (New  York 
.  State),  receipts,  $48,962. 

Childbb.v'3  Am  Society — $12,635. 

Baptist  Missionary  Union. — Total 
recwpts,  $132,876  ;  expenditures, 
$182,240;  19  missions,  86  missioD- 
•riea,  489  native  preachers  and  assist- 


i,  865  churches,  and  27,017  mem- 


Ceneral  Assehblt  oftbePresbt- 
i!i*n  Church  (0.  S.>— Abstract  of 

ntributians: 

HiiOTd  of  Edueatitm,  total  receipts, 
^Tl,l32;  increase  over  last  year, 
$12,. 159. 

( Kureh  Extention — $35,440, 

Rard  of  Puhlieationr-%V2^,ZU; 
increase  over  last  year,  $15,854. 

Jtiard  of  Foreign  MUtiotU — $287,- 
l>82 ;  being  an  advance  of  $7901. 

Jknnettie  Mimom. — Total  receipts, 
$11'^,904;  greater  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year  b;f  $19,231.  Appropria- 
tions to  missionaries,  $126,604;  the 
nimiber  employed,  691.  Added  to 
t)m  iihurches  on  examination,  2635 ; 
uiul  22,036  children  m  the  Sabbath- 

The  chief  topic  of  discnssion  re- 
luted  to  a  modification  of  the  several 
"  Boirde ;"  the  question  was  decided 
aiircrsely  toachange  by  a  very  large 

G  BNERAL  Assehblt  or  the  Presbt- 
TEKEAN  Church,  (N.  S.)— In  the  re- 
port of  contributions  to  benevolent 
objects  we  notice  progress  over  pre- 
vious years.  Last  year  the  contribu- 
tions to  publication  were  $41,667; 
tills  year  they  are  $60,944.  Last 
TOOT  they  were  to  education,  $66,707; 
this  year,  $72,226.  Last  year  they 
nerv  to  foreign  missions  (tm  reported), 
§07,796;  this  year,  $80,338.  Last 
year  to  domestic  missioiis,  $91,403 ; 
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this  year,  $9S,020.     Last  year  for  the  following:  stadstiis  of  Xetlio<£siii  in 
General  Assembly,  $5104 ;  this  year,    the  world : 

$5244.     The  aggregate  for  last  year  j.^.,  „„^»^^ j^«5_0| 

was  about  $273,67«> ;  for  the  present ,  A'M  tr»TeUtaf  pmebcn. itU 

year  it  L;^  a  ^Ae  orcr  $^^^6  7^1,  that   toui  «mm,nt«»i.  m  A— *».       ..iSSlS 

IS,  over  .33,rHXJ  m  advance  of  last  year.    Total  euauni&nicaoa  ia  E«n»pe, TM^ 

or  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  !    ^^  i-Sm 

pointed  by  the  last  Assembly  to  as-      enetij  aofuiiMti— iiigM)  m«nbcn 
certain  the  "  Relations  of  the  Presbv-      Md  aw  prtaehera. l(^|W 

terian  Church  to  the  Work  nf  Home •    ciaadtotmi f.7«jMi 

Iftssion,"  was  presented  and  adopted,       ^     r  it      -       a,  ^.^    » *.  i^t     v 
•nd  .  "Comnlittee  of  ten  appointed ,  .J?"  f»"'>'™8?*'^^f^{>'^:^ 
to  meet,  in  a  f™tern.l  confeTence,  •  [  ^.  ""=«^  u^^LST*^  ^^' 
Committee  of  Congreg.tion.1  breth-^™";^??'*  YlSlT*     ««™'™« 
ren  fshould  such  a^^ittee  be  ap- .  fr™°  ^*^  »°  ^^  =  ^^ 

pointed  I,  consisting  of  two  members  i  *'*'w«I  ^nmT " *"°'^ 

firom  each  ofthe  Congregational  bodies   protM^ant  iipiaenpaL ati  utst      fitl 

with  which  this  General  Assembly  is  ,  ^^^y^'J^J^  */*---  *5  i]^  ,lf*} 
m  correspondence.      This  proposition '  "^  \^   ^^m  ^ 

was    respectfully  declined    by    the !  ,,_^  _^    «  .        .    "ITIJ^  "IT*!!!"  ■■;■■  L 

several  assocutions  of  New  England,    p^5y,^rtiauOirN^,4.gii«#   «7*»  s*»l 
to  whom  it  was  made.  !  Metit.  £pi«.,  N.  ^  s ujSH  i,i«gKO  i7i  iti 

Reformed  Dutch  Church. — Re-.  The £>*>f opa/^^wrvf^r^ of Philadd- 
ceipts  of  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  j  pbia.  commenting  upoo  this  prima 
(1 1  months),  $30,181,  a  large  increase.  /a<^'a  disparity  against  their  own  de- 
Board  of  Domestic  Missions  (1 1 1  nomination,  suggests^  as  a  cause  tkra 
months),  $16,803.  \mi$tiikenofEpiicapaey — the  crippling 

.,  <n         n  rv      •  effect  of  extra  ritualism,  the  narrow 

ir  ^"^  ^  ^T'»"-''.».^*T  Chanel  tb™«?h  "Wch  the  mbsion- 
Tork).-Thc  report  made  to  the  last  „  „,  §^  (,^^^,  j^  ^^^^^^ 

Annua  Conference,  pves  the  foUow-  ^'^  »^   preralent   distrust   of  that 
mg  &c  s :  the  aJe  of  books  last  year  church's  Protestantism, 
amounted  to  $3 18,000.   Assets,  $6b2,- ;  - 

338  ;    liabilities,   $104,294  ;    leaving  j     Baptists  among  the  Cherokeis.— 
capital  stock,  $558,043.  'A  writer  in   The  Sattthem  JounuU 

XT  \£         ,     «  c^  ,.^^^        savs  of  the  Cherokee  Christians,  that 

Methodist  M^iONART  Socicty.-  ^-  j^     ^^  g^^      j^ 

Receipts    *2.0  660;    mcr«Lse    over^^y^^  ^^^   ^^    j-^^^P^  B^^ 

former  year    $12  436      Total  in  ^     j^        j  ,^,,  ^  j^    ^  j,^^j^  ^ 

for  1,%..,  $2.>.U69      No.  of  mission-    ,^„jj^  ^  ^^    j^      „^ 

anes,  foreign  field.  loO,  domestic.  319.   i^^J^d  their  number.    Wehareonly 

This  d>)es  not  mclude  the  mLssions   iig  Cu„*hpr«  p«Dtiste 

under  the  care  of  the  seyeral  confer-  ^ 

ences.  |   "  Mission  to  Brazil. — The  Southern 

Sunday  School  Union  (Methodist). 'Baptist?  have  inaugurated  amission 

—Receipts,   $16,109;    expenditures, '  in  Braril,  and  Rct.  Mr.  Bowen,  weU 

$13,976.  I  known  as  a  missiona^  to  Africa,  has 

'  o  ,^r  .t    J.  XX       T>     I  Jfone  out  to  organize  it.     The  people 

•^"^"^^^'^  (Methodist).-  Re-  ^f  Brazil  thou|h  nominally  Catholics, 
ceipts,  ^«  310.  are  at  heart  infidcL     The  climate  is 

Methodism.  —  An  official  return  salubrious,  and  fiunfities  for  trtfel 
submitted  to  the  General  Conference  good.  Brazil  contains  3,004,460  square 
lately  in  session  at  Boffido,  gives  the  miles,  and  is  68,zMsqiare  miles  larger 
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than  the  whole  territory  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Cumberland  Presbyterians, 
which  at  present  number  about 
100,000  church  members,  are  dis- 
cussing in  their  paper  (The  Banner 
of  Pearly  of  Nashville)  the -expedi- 
ency of  engaging  as  a  denomination 
in  the  work  of  foreign  missions. 

£  N  G  L  A  N  o.  —  The  Presbyterian 
Church  of  England — that  branch  of  it 
in  sympathy  with  the  Free  Church  of 
Scotland,  now  numbers  7  Presbyteries, 
99  churches,  and  about  15,000  mem- 
bers. The  Synod  this  year  met  at 
Sunderland,'  and  commemorated  the 
Third  Centennial  of  the  Scotch  Re- 
formation. In  1843  there  was  a 
separation  in  the  Presb.  Church  of 
England;  those  that  adhere  to  the 
Scottish  establishment  number  now 
about  15  or  20  churches.  The  United 
Presbyterians  in  England  have  over 
60  chapels. 

SmcE  1841,  28  bishoprics  have  been 
created  in  the  British  colonies  and 
dependencies. 

The  Archbishop  of  York  (Thomas 
Musgrave)  died  May  4th.  He  was 
bom  1784 ;  and  became  Abp.  of  York 
in  1847.  His  successor  is  Rev.  Chs. 
Thos.  Longley,  who  became  Bp.  of 
Ripon  in  1836,  and  of  Durham  in 
1856.  The  Ven.  Jos.  Cotton  Wigram 
has  been  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Rochester.  Rev.  William  Goode  is 
the  n^w  Dean  of  Ripon. 

The  Bill  for  the  abolition  of  Church 
Rates  has  been  defeated.  In  1859  it 
had  a  majority  of  74  in  the  House ; 
on  May  4th  the  majority  was  only  9 
in  a  House  of  461. 

The  project  for  revising  the  Litur- 
gy has  been  negatived  in  the  House 
of  Lords ;  10,000  clergy  petitioned 
against  it,  and  only  400  for  it 

London  Anniversaries  in  May. 
BiUTisn  AND  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
—Total  receipts,  £162,020,  of  which 
£81,493  from  sales ;  also  over  £2000 
for  q)ecial  fund  for  China  and  India. 

art 


Issues  of  the  year,  1,917,897  copies  ; 
an  increase  of  291,912  over  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  total  issues  of  the 
Society,  37,527,828  copies. 

Church  Missionary  Society. — In- 
come, £145,629;  expenditure,  £137,- 
482 ;  stations,  142 ;  English  clergy- 
men, 134;  foreigners,  45 ;  natives  and 
East  Indians,  57 ;  other  teachers, 
2060 ;  communicants,  19,430. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  op 
the  Gospel,  now  in  existence  for  160 
years.  Gross  income,  £115,430  (of 
which  £25,986  for  special  purposes). 

Wesley  AN  Missionary  Society. — 
Income,  £140,005,  of  which  £33,170 
from  foreign  sources.  Circuits,  509 ; 
chapels  and  preaching  places,  3962  ; 
ministers,  763;  teachers,  etc.,  13,606; 
church  members,  132,726  ;  increase, 
4561 ;  on  trial,  15,130;  scholars,  121,- 
760. 

London  Missionary  Society. — Or- 
dinary contributions,  £49,300,  an  in- 
crease of  £4674;  special  object^, 
£13,000;  legacies,  £2482;  Dyer's 
gift,  £9525  ;  gross  income,  £93,900  ; 
expenditures,  £71,300,  of  which 
£14,000  raised  at  missionary  stations. 

Baptist  Missionary  Society. — In- 
come, £29,546. 

Church  Pastoral  Aid  Society. — 
Receipts,  £41,475,  a  decrease  of 
£2380  ;  expenditures,  £41,036  ;  557 
clergymen  and  lay  agents  aided. 

Colonial  Church  and  School  So- 
ciety.— Income,  £27,085,  an  increase 
of  £4000;  expenditure,  £28,672. 
The  income  in  1850  was  £7000.  It 
employs  251  persons,  of  whom  86  are 
clergymen. 

Turkish  Missions  Aid  Society. — 
Receipts,  £3693 ;  grants  to  mission 
fields,  £2840;  for  home  operations,. 
£1286. 

Society  for  Promoting  Christ- 
lANrrY  AMONG  THE  Jews. — Receipts,' 
£32,451  ;  expenditures,  £33,240  *, 
and  for  the  General  JubQee  Fund  (r 
special  contribution),  £8038. 
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Lovr»oN   TiTT  Mission". — Receipts,  inmates ;  chambers  in  wluch  are  2  or 

£:i'i, t7i;    ri.i--ionarie>,    :i75 ;    vi>its  3  fiimilie,-;. 

pa?L  1.7I1;:;*;;  inctlinjr-^  an.l  Bible  Reuoiois  Statistic*  i>  En«la51>. 

cl;i^  rs  :i*;...JM  ;  alten'Jance,  -JoI.JI'h.  ^  ^^^^^  recently  made  to  the  British 

lir.ur.ini<  Tract  SociEn.— Total  Parliament  by  a  special  commL-sion, 

i.Mius   4K7ln,203    publications,   an  reveals  some    interesting   lacts  con- 

incn^'i--^-    of   4,537.300;    21,»)<X».«H>t  cermng  the  rebgioiLs  sects  of  Eng- 

wrrr:   trarf<    and    hand-bills.     Total  *?"^     According  to  careful  calcula- 

jrrant^,  5,s<i0.fj>*.5  publications.     Re-  tions  made  by  the  commission,  there 

ccipts  from  salts,  £^0.732.  ^^    V'f'^^t^    actual    church-going 

men  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  42 

CuSiiKF.fJATioNAL   Uxiox    OF   ExG-  pcT  Cent  of  the  gToss  population ;  and 

LAVT»   AMI   \Vale«. — A    protcst  was  4,460,266   nominal    churchmen,   but 

olR-nrd,  to   be  presented  to  govern-  practically  of  no  church,  or  25  per 

incut,  a'^ninsttherlause  of  the  census  cent  of  the  gross  population — in  all 

bill,  for  H»»l,  requiring  each  person  67  per  cent  of  the  community  at  large, 

to   jrivc    his   **  religious    j)rofc-sion '  Of  church-going  Catholics  there  are 

under  penalty  of  the  law.  610,786,  or  3i  per  cent  of  the  whole 

population  ;  Baptists,  4o7,181.  or  2\ 

Baptist      Union.  —  Number      of  p^r  cent;    Independents,   1,297,861, 

churrhes,  080 ;  uicrea-^e  of  members,  or  7  J  per  cent ;  Wesleyan  Methodists 

^V*^^'*-  2,264,321,  or  13  percent     All  other 

PKFSBYTEKiAMSMixEsGLAND.-The  :'^r/>^^**^*"  Disscnters     including 

Entrli>b  correspondent  of  the  ChnW-  *°  the  number  Jews  and  Mormons, 

uu^  ^yWmrsays:  -The  Presbyterian  are  estimated  at  1,286,246  or  0|  per 

cause  in  London  is  certainly  stronger  J^"^    J,^®„*''*f  ^  P^  worshippmg  or 

than  at  any  period  since  the  da^'of  J^'^,^.,  ^^^  P^testant  Dissenters    is 

Calain V  and  Baxter.  The  London  =  ^^^^Y^^'  ''''  "^^  ''^''  *^"*  ""^^^  ^^' 
Pres),ytery  of  the  English  Synod  em-   P*>P"»ation.  ,  ,       . 

br.v.-.s  at  present  fourteen  congrega- '  .  {^«  ^^P?.^.  P":^^"ts  an  alarming 
ticns,  some  of  which  are  large  ^^l  P»^^"^«  ^ J  \^^  ^l'?"?"  ^^ '^^^.^*  ^"^ 
prosperous.  Last  year  they  contri-  ^n^ssosof  the  British  population  are 
but(Ml  to  Mie  schemes  of  the  Synod  fl^^^^^^'  For  example,  m  >outhwark 
nearly  $lo,oiM.,  while  the  entire  con-   ^^\^'^^  f/*^  ^^  ^'''\''^''^  f  the  people 


tribufio:,s  ;,r  the  Synod  did  not  reach   ^^^^''l'"^^^  ^cV'''/,7''yA^'P^!r 
d..)- („,Q  "^  Lambeth,    60];    Sheffield,    G2 ;    Uld- 

'  I  ham,  61^;    Gateshcati,  6u ;  l^eston. 


30,000  ;  i\  between  20  and  25,000  ;  ■  two  last  named  cities,  the  odds  are  on 
16  between  15  and  20,000;  32  be- i  the  side  of  those  who  habitually  ab- 
twecii  10  and  15,000.  It  is  estimated  sent  themselves  from  every  religious 
that  there  are  over  200,000  i)crsons  in  I  service  whatever.  In  thirty-four  of 
London  who  never  hear  the  Gospel,  the  great  towns  of  England,  with  a 
Viir.iiv.  are  in  London  100,000  Ger- !  population  of  nearly  three  millions, 
mans,  12,000  of  which  arc  in  extreme  j  52  J  percent  of  the  inhabitants  are 
poverty  ;  6000  live  in  Whitechapcl.  wholly  non-worshipping.  The  popu- 
1  lure  are  streets  with  40  houses,  and  lation  of  the  country  is  becoming  more 
12<»o  inmates;  courts  of  8  houses  and  more  a  town  population,  so  that  it 
with  2i)0 ;  houses  of  7  rooms  and  50  is  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  the  prcs- 
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cnt  century  70  per  cent  of  the  gross 
population  will  be  located  in  large 
towns. 

PaiMiTivE  MernoDisTS  is  England. 
From  the  statistics  presented  to  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Jubilee  Confer- 
ence at  Tunstall,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  members  in  the  connection 
is  now  l.'J2,114r,  being  an  increase  for 
the  year  of  8251 ;  travelling  preach- 
ers, G7.'5;  local,  11,384;  class-leaders, 
7803;  connectional  chapels,  2268; 
rented  chapels,  rooms,  etc.,  3268; 
Sunday-schools,  2036 ;  Sunday  schol- 
ars, 107,533;  gratuitous  teachers, 
30,988 ;  the  connection  have  80  mis- 
sionaries at  home,  and  30  in  Austra- 
lia an<l  Canada.  The  conference  has 
resolved  also  to  turn  its  attention  to 
Port  Natal,  as  a  suitable  place  to  open 
a  mis.>ion  in  Africa. 

The  New  Connection  Methodists 
have  recently  held  their  64th  annual 
Conference  at  Ilanley.  This  connec- 
tion separated  from  the  parent  society 
in  171^7,  on  questions  of  administer- 
ing ordinances  and  of  church  govern- 
ment. There  were  then  5000  mem- 
bers. The  following  statistics  give 
the  present  strength  of  the  connec- 
tion: In  England  and  Ireland,  363 
chapcN,  365  societies,  118  preachers, 
1093  local  preachers,  22,036  mem- 
bers, 361  schools;  in  Canada,  100 
chapels,  434  societies,  189  preachers, 
1204  local  preachers,  29,391  mem- 
bers, 462  schools. 

Preachino  in  the  London  Thea- 
tres.— One  of  the  most  remarkable 
debates  ever  had  in  the  English  House 
of  Lords  recently  took  place  in  regard 
to  the  question  of  preaching  in  the 
theatres  of  London.  This  aggressive 
movement  has  been  vigorously  com- 
mended, and  preaching  has  been 
maintained  in  several  of  the  theatres, 
which  have  been  largely  attended. 
Lord  Dungannon,  an  Irish  lord,  how- 
ever, moved  a  resolution  condemning 
the  i>erformance  of  divine  worship 
in  these  places  by  ministers  of  the 
Church  of  England,  as  irregular  and 


calculated  to  hinder  the  progress  of 
sound  religious  principles  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
stated  that  afier  full  examination  of  the 
case  he  could  not,  even  if  he  had  the 
power,  [irohibit  those  who  thus  avail- 
ed themselves  of  the  means  of  bring- 
ing the  gospel  to  the  knowledge  of 
many  A>ho  in  no  other  way  could 
find  it. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  a  speech 
of  an  hour  and  a  half,  showed  how  ef- 
fectively this  plan  was  reaching  the 
class  they  .sought  to  benefit,  the  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  some  of 
whom,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
a  late  bishop,  was  inferior  to  tliat  of 
the  negro  inhabitants  of  Sierra  I^eone. 
Scared}'  two  per  cent  of  the  operatives 
of  London  ever  enter  a  place  of  wor- 
ship, while  besides  3000  professional 
thieves,  there  are  about  100,000  per- 
sons regarded  as  dangerous  by  the 
police,  multitudes  of  whom  spend  the 
Sabbath  in  violating  the  laws  of  (iod. 
He  stated  that  not  less  than  20,700 
persons,  chiefly  ^'roughs,"  costermon- 
gers,  and  others  who  never  visited  a 
house  of  prayer,  had  met  in  these 
places  on  a  single  Sabbath,  and  lis- 
tened with  earnest  attention  to  the 
words  of  life. 

Legal  Decision  on  Open  Commun- 
ion.— The  London  Timea  of  May  3 1st. 
devotes  a  long  editorial  to  a  singular 
legal  decision  which  has  just  been 
made  in  England  by  the  Master  of 
Rolls. 

In  the  ancient  city  of  Norwich  the 
Particular  Baptists  have  a  cliapel 
which  was  endowed  for  their  benefit 
more  than  a  century  since.  In  this 
church  the  practice  of  strict  commun- 
ion had  been  adopted  from  the  first 
institution  of  the  establishment^  and 
was  regularly  maintained,  imtil  a 
short  time  ago  the  practice  of  free  or 
mixed  communion  was  allowed  to 
creep  in.  Scandalized  by  such  a  lat- 
itudinarian  proceeding,  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  church  appealed  to  a  court 
of  justice,  and  a.«*kcd  that  the  power 
of  the  law  might  be  exerted  ^o  pre- 
vent any  but  immersed  believers  from 
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rc vc n  ijo  to r  •: ;  i iron :  e  sp ^:•.^^  ii t u re p : "ivF:? 
>•  "r.Asr-.  <  Jenf.p.al  A?-f: vrr.Y  f«F  i.-  th-;-  amouni  ;ri^t*n  lo  *.r  :::'.c.*r  .-i  in 
F-T^FpLf-rftiD  ric.'KMf. — I)r.  Mairl.ind,  ^'liMin^^ — trie  tixtd  capital  'f  thi' 
M"'I':rii('r.  -Jiocvrdiri::  I»r.  <'*,nk.  Frt»3  Church.  I'c-^n  iho  ^.rfTCion  of 
H'".ri:e  n.:--:"ns,  ino'-in*;,  £'5*''J2.  her  >'""•  church -t^iif.'.tp- thtnp  lias  ^cvn 
K'l'.i-'niL' n  :  -•li'ViU,  l-f;  s-'huhirp-,  e.\'{»«nde<l  £7*2-T',""";  her  5'pO  n::ir:>es 
! '.»,•»»;•*  ;  S;i>.»*;irh--.'h'>*l  s«4n-.l;ir.s  have  c-'i-t  £*o •'•'"'. ""*.•:  her  t'2"  >«:b"N>I>, 
rjj.li"'.  A  oil  ■crio:i  «.f  >».",  hymn-  £22>\<"'U  :  her  collect-.  r.«-rmal 
u;i-  ri.p"rtc'l.  ai-d  i-  lo  he  -iftt«l  and  ^oh^'Hils  Assembly  HalL  aiid  church 
puMi-hcd.  Ol'inial  <'"mniittce  ox-  »>flitxs.  nearly  £  I'm. ',*"'<«,  and  £1."j '•.•.♦<  hj 
jH'iiditiiro-,  .i'i»-M<"« ;  rfif^ipt-,  £:i5iM».  ;  have  >jeen  invc^te*!  in  onler  t.^  }it:liJ 
The  Jo\vi«.h  p'-i'hooN,  £i.*il»*iO.  The  '  annual  endownient-i  of  vari* -us  kjritR 
Trirontoriary  of  the  R»i-f'"»miation  wa>  The  yrranil  total  nf  sudis  r.oi^.trihiitotl 
I'hxtrvcd.  'J'lie  dncn^pSion  ahuut  an  by  the  Free  Church  f«»r  all  purp-^sts, 
ajiplicativ^n  to  I*arliament  in  re.-pect  from  the  Disruption  in  IS4:^..  t«.i  Mat, 
t(»L-»rdAbenloen\s  Act  was  animated;    1S5'.>.  is  close  upon  fL\^  millions  s?ttr- 
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ling.    Her  membership  is  estimated  118,469  francs.    Society  f&r  Primary 

as  under  a  quarter  of  a  million ;  and  Instruction :  receipts,  80,000  francs. 

the  average  contribution  is  therefore  Evangelical   Society  of  Lyom :  re- 

J620  per  member.  ceipts,  79,340  francs ;  expenditures, 

UxrrED  Presbyterian  Synod. — Dr.  84,265  francs. 
Heath,  moderator,  in  place  of  Dr.  Protestant  CncRcnES  in  Paris. 
Boyd.  Income  for  congregational  — 'i'hcrc  are  at  Paris,  19  Protestant 
purposes,  £146,932;  for  missions  churches,  97  Protestant  clergymen, 
and  benevolent  objects,  £44,119.  and  2500  children  attending  Protest- 
Congregations,  537.  ^^^  Sunday-schools. 

The  Bishop  of  Brechin  (Rt.  Rev.  The  Waldenses  have  determined  to 

A.  P.  Forbes)  has  been  censured  for  transfer  their  Theological  school  from 

hLs  teachings  on  the  eucharist,  by  the  I-a  Tour  to  Florence.     Dr.  Revel  and 

College  of  Bishops  M-  Geymonat  are  the  professors,  and 

Baptists  ON  THE  CoNTiNENT—^^r-  it  has  some  fifteen  students.     It  was 

HKJ/iy,  6503;  an  increase  over  the  last  established  ml  853,  ^nd  is  chiefly 

year  of  955.     Denmark,  1283;  the  J?^.^^^  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the 

increase  is  107.     At  the  close  of  1859  United  btates. 

there  were  756  preaching  stations,  an  ^°  mterestmg  revival  is  now  in 

increase  of  107  over  the   previous  P™,^^  ^^"'^"f  ^Yt  "^^^     k 

year.      Eighteen    new    missionaries  f «^  ^  addressed  a  letter  to  each  pas- 

were    sent    out    by    these    German  tor  last  December,  giving  some  ac- 

Christians  to  Poland  and  elsewhere,  «>"nt  of  the  revival  m  America  Ire- 

who  have  been  cheered  by  great  sue-  *"^'  and  Scotland,  and  urging  them 

cess.      The  Baptist  Union  for   the  to  seek  a  simihir  blessing    I  he  appeal 

Continent  numbers  7918  members;  K^^  been  followed  by  extensive  reli- 

it  proposes  to  erect  30  new  chapels  S»?>^  awakenings  m  many  of  the  pa- 

the  next  year ;   Pastor  Lehmann  has  ^^^^^^ 

been  soliciting  donations  for  this  ob-  Posen.— The  Protestant  population 

ject  in  Endand.  ^^as  increased  largely  by  immigration 

„           ^  —from  130,000  to  430,000  within  a 

France.    Anniversaries  in  Paris,  fe^  years.     20  new  churches  have 

—A  great  number  of  deeply  interest-  been  founded.     The  province  requires 

ing  anniversary  services  were  held  m  12O  more  churches  and  at  least  100 

Uiis  city  during  the  month  of  April,  preachers  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  correspondent  of  the  x\«?c«  <?/' fA«  1     tt  i.-  1. 

Churches  says  of  them  in  general:  SwrrzERLANn.  —  Samuel     Ilebich, 

"  There  is  but  one  opinion  respecting  ^^^^^^  ^^  the  Basle  mission,  has  re- 

them;    they  have    been    eminently  turned    home,   after  an  absence    of 

blessed,  and  reveal  a  general  improve-  twenty-five  years  in  the  East  Indies, 

ment,  a  higher  tone  of  piety,  a  more  and  Is  producing  a  great  effect  by  his 

serious  spirit,  greater  thoughtfulness,  ^inaple,  clear,  and  forcible  preaching 

and  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility  ^f  the  Gospel,  repeating  the  old  story 

thitn  heretofore."  ^^  ^"^  and  grace,   Christ  and  him 

Protestant    Bible    Society,  —  Re-  alone. 

ceipts,   60,192   francs;   expenditure.  The  Vaudois  Cuurco. — La  Tahle 

68,618  francs :  10,232  copies  circulat-  Vaudoise  publishes  an  address  to  the 

•d.     Evangelical  Society  of  France :  Vaudois  Church,  giving  an  account 

expenses,    135,800  francs.     Sunday-  of  what  has  been  done  since  the  last 

J^Jiool     Society:     receipts,     18,667  Synod  in  May,  1859.     At  Florence, 

francs.    Missionary  Society :  receipts,  the  work  of  evangelization  progresses 

128,450    francs;    expenses,    175,320  satisfactorily,  and  Li voume  and  Pisa 

francs.     Central  Protestant  Society :  urgently  call  for  a  Vaudois  minister, 

receipts,   105,672    francs;   expenses,  An  evangelist  has  been  sent  to  Milan. 
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wlitrc  a  plarc  has  l»cen  hireJ  for  lies;  in  lft.>AonTr  ^OZ.  The  lamr 
prf-achirifr  tiiul  wor-^liip.  The  Van-  increase  of  ProtesUiits  Ls  h-jwever. 
floi<  ministr.rn  have  been  authorized  almost  limited  to  the  time  frr.m  1^:* 
hv^Iovcnirnf.-nt  to  Ti:»itthcProte>itaiit  to  ISoo ;  from  lS->5  to  1^5^^  the 
fioIf]i(T«  iii  all  ilio  rnilitary  hospitals  mmaerical  proportion  of  the  ttr<> 
of  I'iftdinorit.  Some  thousands  of  Bi-  churches  remained  almost  uricbvigcd 
Me-i  and  New  Tcstametits  and  more  .  The  Xtv  Erariy^Uorl  thnreh  frnzt^U 
than  y.i/MM>  tracts,  have  been  distri-  of  Berlin  gives  many  interesting  de- 
li utfrl.  The  work  of  evan;rcIization  '  tnils  on  the  proportional  increase  of 
h:i.^  hr-en  cr>ri tinned  in  the  oM  5ta-  the  two  churches  in  various  proviD- 
tinns,  hut  there  Is  great  need  of  more  ce«.  In  two  provinces^  Brandenbnr? 
Ial>'»rcr.s  and  more  means.  At  Turin^  ard  Silesia,  and  in  particular  in  the 
<lL'noat  Nice,  Favale,  Ca^alc,  Voghc-  capital  of  the  state,  Berlin,  the  Ca- 
la,  (.'ourmaycr,  and  Piprnerol,  the  tholics  have,  in  consequence  of  immi- 
iiicetin;:s  for  public  worship  aremul-  pration,  increased  in  larger  ratio  than 
tip] led.  and  the  progress  is  encourag-  the  I^otcstants.  In  the  other  six 
ing.  The  Schools  arc  cvory  where  provinces,  especially  in  Pos^cd,  tte 
atiinrig  the  nwist  pleasant  and  satisfac-  Proter^tants  are  ahead, 
tory  rruits  of  the  evangelical  ciitcr- ;  Baden— The  lower  Chamber  hau 
pn»ij..  Mr.  Morel  late  pastor  at  Rora,  ^  majority  of  three  fourths,  45  to  15. 
IS  abwut  to  cairy  his  mini.strj-  to  the  j„^gt  ^^^  ^^^  concordat.  It  Ls  still, 
bo>oni  (.f  the  ^  audois  colony  m  Ira-  j  however,  held  by  the  Catholics  to  be 
^"^^  •  ]  legally     binding,    as     between     the 

PjcijisiA. — The  new  Cabinet's  Order  <  J  rand  Duke  and  the  Pope.  But  the 
of  February  27th,  is  helping  forward  \  Duke  has  dismi.ssed  the  most  ol>- 
the  internal  organization  of  the  church- !  noxious  ministers,  and  issued  a  pacitio 
e«.  All  the  churches  arc  to  have  a  \  address  to  the  people.  This  Concor- 
PnsNbytcrial  constitution,  or  a  consis- !  dat  has  been  under  negotiation  fur 
tory.  'J'his  is  the  greatest  step  taken  "  ^^ix  years.  It  was  signed  June  29th. 
f«>r  the  Oennan  church,  in  respect  to  its  I'^aO  ;  the  papal  bull  in  respect  to  it 
government,  sin«:c   the   Jteformation.  ;  <Acternipastorisvicaria)  was  publish- 

Thc  it<jman  Catholics  are  two  fifths  \  ^<1  Oct.  10.  A  Protestant  Conference 
of  the  population,  and  receive  from  '  protested  against  it,  Nov.  28.  The 
government  for  their  churches,  742,- ,  government  applied  to  the  Chambers, 
n(K>  1  balers  ;  while  the  three  fifths  of'  l^^c.  5.  to  make  changes  in  the  esist- 
the  Protestants  receive  only  407,000  !  inj^  laws  to  meet  it ;  and  the  Iy)wer 
thalers.  Chamber  (as  above)   declared   it   to 

Collections  for  Father  Chiniquyarc  l»ave  been  made  without  the  sanction 
made  in  (Jermany;  the  Xene  Ecang.  |  of  the  estates.  The  First  Chamber 
Kin'hf.nzcitung  oi  May  J 2th  reports  |  ^as  not  joined  in  this  Address,  bin 
1 1''{3  tlialers.  has  declared  that  it  considers  the  a^- 

PuoTirsTANTs  ANnTlo.MANCATnoMCs.  1  ^^"t  of  thc  estates  necessary  to  any 
--.\  roinpni'isnn  of  the  ecclesiastical  such  convention.  The  Archbishop  ol 
statistics  of  Prussia  from  1849  to  '  Freiburg  (thc  occasion  of  all  thc  coni- 
\HT}\)  ostal)lishes  thc  fact  that  thc  in- ,  niotion)  has  published  an  address. de- 
crease of  l*rotest^nts  during  this  pc- 1  daring  thc  Concordat  binding,  whe- 
riod  has  been  larger  than  that  of  Ilo-  ther  the  Chambers  agree  or  not  Thc 
man  ('atholics.  Thc  number  of  Pro-  Ministry  have,  in  reply,  reminded 
test'ints  has  increased  from  1<\01(>,71)8  ^J""  of  his  duty  as  a  ttuhject. 
to  ln,«r)l,!JGr>,  or  about  8J  per  cent ;  Belgium.— Thc  growth  of  cvange- 
that  of  Uoman  Catholics  from  6,o7<),-  lical  religion  in  Belgium  for  the  past 
<»lo  to  0,r)r)ri,H27,  which  is  less  than  ten  years  has  been  very  remarkable. 
H  per  cent.  In  I  Kill  there  where  for  j  A  single  church  has  been  multiplier! 
every   1 000   Protestants    COO  Catho-|  into  between  thirty  and  forty  churches. 
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embracing  a  membership  of  at  least  lately  appointed  to  the  chair  of  exe- 

ten  thousand  souls.  gesis. 

„  A«^     ^L    T»  i.        X-  Religious    Reforms  in  Russia. — 

HcNOART.-Aftcr  the  Reformation,   ^^^^^  j^  ^^  ^j,^    ^^^^^  moment  a^ 

the  Hungarian  Protestants  were  di-  lig^ing  two    religious    rcfonus. 

Tided  into  Lutherans  and  Calvmiste.  ^l^e  first  is  a  careful  translation  into 

The  ministers  met  mSemorates ;  tlie  ^^^  UiL^si&n  language  of  the  Scriptu- 

Calvinists    calle<l    their    assemblies  ^^^  ^^^  the 'prayers  of  the  church. 

Tractus.     A  union  of  the  Lutherans  nit^grto  the  old  Slavonic  tongue  was 

T^J^'''^'^^''^J^V7'!^^^.?!*n'^  the  language  used,  and  as  the  Latin 
1610,  and  of  Kirchdorf  1(,14.     Ihe   j^  ^j^^  r^^^^^  ^^.^rch  is  a  dead  letter 

Calvinists  were  united  m  the  synod  to  the  congregation,  so  the  Slave  has 

of  Szathmar,  1«^1.  Ihcn  followed  the  y^^^  ^^  ^^^  Russians.     The   transla- 

persecutions.    Under  Leopold,  li91  tion  of  both  Old  and  New  Testaments 

rchgious  liberty  was  again  conceded  j^^g  already  been  commenced.     The 

VL.^^^l^  "?.4  ^^?r  *^^  ^^^^1><^"  i>f  second  reform  is  the  abolition  of  the 
1848,  the  edict  of  Baron  Haynau  dc-  seminaries  where,  up  to  the  present, 
pnved  them  of  self-government  This  ^^^  ^j„,  ^he  priests  themselves  rc- 
was  set  aside  by  some  provisional  re-  ^.^j^^  ^^eir  education  but  were  ob- 
gulations ;  a  commission,  appointed  ,j^  ^^  y^^  tlj^.jr  children.  The 
by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  whose  ^^^^  tj^j^  ^^  ^^^  family  were  thus 
results  are  now  the  subject  of  earnest  compelled  to  adopt  the  sacerdotal 
discussion.  By  the  present  arrange-  profession  whether  they  were  so  dis- 
ment  the  affairs  of  these  churches  g^^  ^^  ^ot  Thus  the  priestly 
are  made,  m  tlie  last  instance,  subject  characjtcr  was  rendered  in  Russia 
i^  the  sUte  Of  the  churches  of  the  y  hereditary,  as  well  as  compul- 
A"?^^."];?  Confession,  197,  represent-  soty:— Levant  Herald. 
mg  281  2o0  souls,  have  accepted  the  pa-  t,^^  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  Phi- 
tent,  while  267,  representing  493,000,  ^^^^^  j,^^  ^^ried  in  the  Russo-Greek 
have  rejected  It,  and  131  representing  g  ^j  ^  ^^^^  f^^  ^^le  immediate  trans- 
49,5(0,  are  doubtful.  To  make  the  i^tion  of  the  New  Testament  into  the 
people  more  willing,  the  government  common  language  of  the  people,  and 
have  just  (March  1)  voted  94,400  flo-  ^  ^^^^^  diffusion  of  the  Gospels 
nn  for  the  support  of  the  pastors  of  among  the  poor. 
the  Hungarian  churches.  The  Keue  «  m.  •  i  j  •  ^u 
Etan^.  Kirehemeitunq,  May  5,  gives  ,   SwEDEN.-Tho  revival  dunng  the 

a  different  report  of  the  numbers  who  ^^^^^^  ^^"^  f  ^^t  •  """'I  *•'"' 
«ceept  or  rcjJct  the  intent;  viz.  340  f  0.000  converts  The  revival  m 
in  favor  of  it,  and  219   which  have   ^^'^^d  is  supposed  to  count  80,000 

not  yet  accepted  it  ?°°^«'^-    '"  ^™""'.  **'?^  ''IT*'™: 

iLEtangelicalChrhtendomiS^i^)  '"S  prajcrrmee  ings  m  sixty  different 

contains  an  appeal  for  the  Protestant  P''''=<^- .  S'"««^  ""«  y^  '^T"'^^ "^ 

church  in  Prague,  G.  A.  Gersha  pas-  "  f  ?'[?•/'!,  ^Tit-"}?^*  . 

tor.     ItwasfoundedinlSWbyFrcd.   established  in  thma^    Notes  arc  sent 

Wm.  Kozsuth,  who  was  driven  away  f  IV"  P™yf.'«  **»•  "l^.  ^""vcrs.on  of 

in  1W9.     It  i.;  struggling  hard  with  '^°"'f  '"'^^"'^  *"<'  fr"*""^  ""  '"  **"" 

debt,  and  from  persecutions.  cqmh  ry. 

Finland. — Twenty-five  years  since 

Holland. — Herr  Es.>ner,  a  zealous  (as  the  preacher  Alopaus  reported  to 

preacher  at  the  Hague,  petitioned  the  the    Scandinavion    diet)   a  religious 

consistory  of   that  city  for  leave  to  movement  began  in  Finland,  under  the 

hold  a  daily  prayer-me<?ting,  between  preaching  bf  a  peasant  Pave  Ruksa- 

12  and  1  o*clock,  but  was  three  times  lainen.  Prof  Steenbeck,  Ingmann,  the 

refused.     In  Utrecht  Prof  Doedes,  a  author  of  the  best  Finnish  version  of 

man  of  evangelical  views,  has  been  the  Scriptures,  and  Berg  gave  it  an 
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Another  preach 


educational  institutions  i»f  the  Cv- 


tr,   Kcngwist,   lias    promoted  it  by  *         tt 

several  practical  religious  works,  priote  Greeks  consist  of  22  HellcnK 
Stcenbeck,  as  Pi-ofcssorof  Pedagogics, ;  and  4  Lancasterian  schools,  an  aver- 
has  had  a  wide  inlluence.  The  Old  ,  age  of  one  to  5CH>0  inliabitants. 
Luthenins  have  also  thdr  representa- .  Disturbances  of  a  serious  nature 
tives.  A  sect  of  Spriagers  has  some ;  have  recently  broken  out  at  the  impor- 
points  of  resemblance  with  the  Mor-  taut  city  of  Philippopolis,  in  Roume- 
mons.  The  university  of  Ilelsingfors  Ua,  the  ancient  Thrace  The  Bulgarian 
is  now  the  seat  of  religious  awaken- .  element  is  a  very  important  one  in  the 
ing,  under  the  influence  of  Professors  population  of  that  district  of  couditt, 
Schaumann  and  Granfelt ;  the  former  and  it  has  recently  been  gailiering 
is  the  editor  of  a  Journal  for  the  Fin- ,  strength  by  reason  of  the  poliucal 
nish  church  ;  the  latUT  teaches  theo- ,  changes  of  Turkey.  The  Bulgantns 
logy  in  harmonvwith  Martenden,  and  \  being  members  of  the  Greek  church 
is  said  to  be  a  man  of  great  acumen. ,  have  been  content  until  recently  to 
A  missionary  Society  has  been  latelv  attend  services  performed  in  the  in- 
established  under  the  influence  of  cient  Greek  tongue.  This  they  now 
Prof.  Schaumann.  The  poet  Rune-  refuse  to  do,  and  msist  that  a  pan  of 
berg  has  published  a  draft  of  a  new ,  the  services  at  least  sludl  be  m  the 
collection  of  Ifymns  for  public  wor-  Bulgarian  language.  In  this  demand, 
ship.  The  constitution  of  the  Fin-  after  the  enactment  of  scenes  not  il- 
ni.sh  church  is  the  same  as  that  of  together  unlike  those  that  have  oc- 
Sweden ;  it  has  three  bishops,  viz.  at   curretl  recently  in   the   too   (amoa> 

Kopio.— AVw^/Jra/i-   **St  George's  m  the  East    at  Lon- 


don, they  have  recently  been  gratified. 
A  letter  was  received  from  the  patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  directing  that 


Al>o,  Borgo  and 
fjtllnche  KirchtHzeit umj 

Greece. — A  most  important  item  of 
news  is  the  recent  secession  of  one  the  liturg\'  be  read  henceforth  alter- 
hundred  families  in  Oete  from  the  nately  in  Greek  and  in  Bulgarian  in  the 
Orthtxlox  Greek  church.  They  have  '  two  most  important  churches  of  the 
joined  the  Romish  communion.  As  a  city.  On  the  20th  of  December  la*t 
motive  for  taking  this  step,  they  allege  (January  1st,  1SC«\  new  style's  this 
no  change  in  their  doctrinal  !)elief,  but  letter  was  read  from  the  pulpit  by  the 
merely  a  desire  to  screen  themselves  priest,  after  the  reading  of  the  Gos^ 
from  the  intolerable  exactions  of  the  pel  of  the  day.  The  Bulg:irians  at 
local  Turkish  authorities,  counte-  once  raised  a  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
nanc<;d,  it  is  feared,  by  the  Sublime  Sultan  for  the  concession  of  this  fa- 
Porte.  By  becoming  Roman  Catho  vor;  while  the  Greeks  cried  out  lood- 
lics,  these  families  will  be  enabled  to  ly  that  they  wi»uld  receive  no  other 
claim  French  protection.  The  know-  language  than  their  own.  Not  satis- 
ledire  of  the  fact  that  the  Emperor  tied  with  their  triumphal  psean.  the 
Napoleon  will  exert  his  influence  to  ,  Bulgarians  are  reported  to  have  made 
shield  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  an  attack  upon  the  Greeks,  and  to 
Ottoman  dominions  from  oppression  have  maltreateii  a  nuniber  of  thera. 
is  obtaining  more  converts  for  the '  A  telegram  that  reached  Athens  just 
emissiiries  of  the  Pope  than  they  have  before  the  departure  of  the  steamer 
made  by  bribes  and  concessions  dur-  states  that  the  same  dL-orders  were 
ing  the  last  fifty  years.  repeated  on.the  1st  of  January,  O.  S. 

A  recent  enumeration  of  the  in-  (January  13th,  N.  S. ),  in  the  same 
habitants  of  the  island  of  Cyprus  '  church,  and  with  more  serious  results 
niakL'S  its  population  to  be  108,000  ;  Some  twenty-tive  unfortunate  Greeks 
souls.     Of  this  number  130,000  are  ,  are  said  to  have  been  killed.    It  is  doc 
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7et  known  what  measures  the  Turkish 
Groyemtnent  intends  to  take  to  put  a 
rtop  lo  these  disgraceful  scenes. 

Three  new  periodicals  are  an- 
nounced as  about  to  be  started  in 
Qreece.  One,  a  newspaper,  at  Lamia, 
Bpith  the  title,  Tlis  Voice  of  the  Fron- 
?/«• ;  another,  Th^  Physician  /or  the 
Peoph,  at  Nauplia;  and  the  third, 
The  Hippocrates^  fii  Andritzena.  The 
asi  two  are  devoted  to  medicine.  The 
imall  kinf!:dom  of  Greece  will  conse- 
jaently  sustain  no  less  than  Jice 
nedicaJ  periodicals. 

Africa.  —  The  Caralla  Me*8enger 
{peaks  of  an  interesting  missionary 
leld  on  the  African  coast,  stretching 
rom  Cape  Mount  to  Bereby,  a  dis- 
Ance  of  about  400  miles,  and  extend- 
ngback  to  the  range  of  mountains  on 
w  north,  a  distance  of  from  50  to  150 
nOeSw  Taking  the  mean  distance, 
iOO  miles,  it  contains  an  area  of  4000 
iquare  miles,  and  if  as  densely  popu- 
ated  as  the  Grebo  country,  must  have 
J  population  of  530,000.  Three 
burths  of  these  are  accessible  to 
Christian  effort,  #ind  it  is  supposed 
he  remainder  will  bo  by  the  time  a 
tatiye  agency  is  raised  up  to  occupy 
;he  ground. 

Algiers. — A  correspondent  of  the 
Tbterrer  makes  an  interesting  presen- 
ation  of  the  state  of  religion  in  Al- 
reria.  There  are  in  that  territory 
1,500,000  Mussulmans  of  mingled 
aces  —  Arabs,  Moors,  Kabyles,  ne- 
proes,  and  others.  The  Christian 
copulation  of  the  colony  of  Algeria 
s  mainly  Catholic,  and  comprises 
.bout  170,000  Europeans  —  French, 
Germans,  Spaniards,  Swiss,  Italians, 
ud  Maltese.  It  is  difficult  to  esti- 
aate  with  exactness  the  number  of 
Votestants  in  the  countrJ^  They  do 
lOt  exceed  12,000.  The  Societies  of 
Srangelization  in  Germany  and  Eng- 
ind  are  making  vigorous  efforts  to 
dcrease  the  number  of  this  class. 

BuRXAii. — The  ban  placed  on  the 
istribution  of  lxx)ks  in  Burmah  by 
he  usurper  Tharawadi,  when  sove- 
eign  of  Burmah,  has  been  removed 


by  the  present  King,  and  there  is 
now  no  hindrance  to  a  wide  diffusion 
of  Scriptures  and  tracts  in  Bnrmah 
proper.  The  demand  for  school-books 
is  still  on  the  increase,  and  a  wide 
and  open  field  is  presented  for  the 
instruction  of  the  young.  The  tem- 
poral condition  of  the  Karens  is  im- 
proving, and  the  contributions  of  the 
churches  are  larger  than  ever  before. 
The  ingathering  of  souls  continues.    . 

Baptist  Mission. — The  mL<?sion  of 
the  American  Baptist  Union  among 
the  Karens  in  Burmah  has  a  wonder- 
ful history.  Only  thirty  years  ago 
the  first  convert  was  baptized,  and 
now  the  number  of  church-members 
is  over  15,000,  and  the  natives  under 
Christian  instruction  amount  to  more 
than  100,000.  The  station  of  Toun- 
goo  was  commenced  seven  years  ago 
by  a  native  preacher,  and  in  two  years 
there  were  numbered  at  that  place 
2000  converts. 

Progress  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria. 
— Rev.  Mr.  White,  of  the  American 
Board,  writing  from  Marash,  says: 
"  April  29th  was  the  Sabbath,  and  28 
were  received  into  the  church  on  a 
profession  of  their  faith,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  congregation  of  nearly 
1000  persons.  The  services  were 
held  in  tiie  new  church  building. 
This  building  is  of  rough  stone,  CO  by 
42  feet  inside^  with  a  gallery  on  both 
sides  and  one  end,  and  will  hold 
between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred 
persons.  It  has  cost  about  $1 800,  of 
which  sum  the  people  in  their  deep 
poverty  have  given  $451.  There  are 
now  l72  members  in  the  church  at 
Marash,  of  whom  78  have  been  added 
during  the  past"  fourteen  months. 
When  we  remember  that  this  mission 
is  only  about  four  years  old,  we  feel 
that  its  progress  is  a  wonderful  illus- 
tration of  the  power  of  the  Gospel." 

The  Roman  CATnoLii  CnuRcn  in 
Stria.  —  According  to  a  German 
paper  (Wes(faelisches  Kirchenblatt^ 
No.  14),  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  at  present  the  following  establish- 
ments and  schools  in  Syria :  1.  The 
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for  aposfacy  from  ifoliamniciUnism 
has  noL  bctn  repi/ajuil  in  Porwa. 

Kestobians. — Mr.  Sliedd  mentionB 
a  comiQuiiion  season,  at  Scir,  in 
liirch,  specially  for  the  seminary 
*nd  Tflago  of  Seir,  when  "  thirty  from 
the  village  and  tliirtecn  from  the 
Bcminary  sat  down  together,  ten  of 
them  for  the  first  lime"  He  re- 
marks; "It  is  an  interesting  fact, 
that  about  half  the  adiilta  of  this 
Tillage  are  now  communicants,  while 
there  are  fe«-  villngps  of  the  fiize  in 
America  where  so  large  a  proporti 


of  the  people  attend  the  eerrices  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  in  the  Sabhath- 
Bchool  recite,  from  memory,  jl  portion 
of  Scripture.  All  the  communicanla 
from  the  Beiiranarr  are  from  the  ad- 
Tanccd  classes.  Nearly  all  the  others 
in  the  school  hare  profeEited  a  hope 
in  Chrial.  the  graduating  class, 
sii  in  number,  are  young  men  of 
piety  and  promise.  The  nufflbor  of 
young  men  educated  bv  the  mission, 
and  ready  to  gird  Oto.  tfie  harness,  or 
•Jrcady  in  the  field,  is  a  striking 
tiAtn  of  God's  blessing  upon  this 
mission,  and  points  to  a  brightening 

Mr.  Shcdd  also  speaks  of  deep 
poverty  and  high  prices  as  pressing 
severely  upon  many  of  the  mission 
helpers,  and  as  exposin?  the  Nesto- 
rian  people  lo  the  infiuence  of  any 
who  may  offer  them  rcEcf.  Ue  men- 
tions the  apparent  beirinninp,  at  least, 
of  inquiry  among  the  Moliammedans 
in  all  j)arlE  of  the  plain,  and  says 
that  one  case  of  singular  interest  has 
occurred  (jiiite  recently,  A  Koordish 
Hollah  has  become  convinced  of  the 
truth.  "A  few  days  since  he  came 
to  Dr.  Wright,  and  begged  lo  bo  bap- 
tised.  In  compliance  with  the  com- 
mand of  Christ  His  views  are  very 
dear  and  evangelical,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  that  ho  U  not  sinctre.  He 
breaks  the  Mussulman  fasts,  and  has 
persuaded  a  family  of  brothers,  who 
at  first  opposed  bim,  to  his  own  way 
of  tliinking." 

Dwight  reports  an  important  move- 


ment in  two  of  the  Protestant 
churches  at  Constantinople.  The 
Pera  and  Ytni  Kapoo  churcbea  have 
been  again  united  into  one,  as  they 
were  originally  having  Mr.  Simon 
Eutugian  for  their  pastor.  The 
united  church  will  thus  have  a  pas- 
tor entirely  supported  by  themselves. 
An  excellent  spirit  seems  to  prevail. 
Mr,  Leonard,  of  Ccsarea,  has  re- 
etntlj  visited  Nigdeh,  from  which 
place  he  returned  "  deeply  impressed 
with  the  rcsponsiliility  which  rests 
upon  the  Christian  world  in  regard 
to  the  Immediate  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  wide  field  of  which 
Nigdeh  is  the  centre."  The  place, 
he  says.  "Aimishes  an  illustration 
of  that  growth  and  expansion  of  mis- 
sions, which  has  created  the  steady 
increasing  expenditure  of  the  Ameri- 
can Board,  and  laid  upon  the  Ameri- 
can chiCTchea  the  duty  of  iiteadily 
increasing  contribulions,  until  these 
doors  which  Providence  has  opened 
for  the  Gospel  shall  beolosed,  or  un- 
til tlio  young  churches  in  heathen 
lands  shall  not  only  he  able  to  stand 
alone,  hut  also  to  maintain  Home 
Missionary  societies  among  them- 
selves. Seven  years  ^o,  Cesarea 
was  virtually  an  out-station  of  Con- 
stantinopb;  now  it  is  a  mi.'ssionary 
station  with  its  own  syntem  of  Out- 
staUons.  Each  of  thesoout-sfations, 
again,  is  itself;  so  to  speak,  n  sun  and 
centre,  having  Its  own  system  of 
primary  and  secondary  satellites  re- 
volving around  it.  Thus  the  new 
out-station  of  Nigdeh,  hardly  yet 
known  to  the  Christian  world,  is  it- 
self  the  capital  of  a  wide  territory." 
"  From  this  centre,  the  seed  of  the 
Word  can  be  easily  sown,  and  when 
sown,  there  will,  with  God's  Tilessing, 
be  new  demands  for  preachers,  tea- 
chers, and  Bibles." 

SormERS  Asia.  MaoI'ra,  —  Mr. 
Herrick,  of  Tinimungalum,  men- 
tions additions  to  several  of  the  vil- 
lage congregations  under  his  care, 
and  reports  contributions  by  the  peo- 
ple, out  of  their  deep  poverty,  as  Ju- 
bilee  offerings   to   the   Board.     Hr. 
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Chandlrr,    of     Battalaj^undu,     also '  to  them,  and  thus*  the  wrsth  of  man 
gpeaks  of   such  contributions,   but  redound  to  the  praise  of  God." 
expri'SS'»s  the  fear  that  *'  the  Christ- 


expr 

ian  public  at  homo  have  an  entirely 
wronj:  impression  in  regard  to  the 
charat'tor  and  capabilities  of  the 
churchc-*  that  have  been  formed  in 


MissiosART  Marttrs. — YTe  have 
received  from  the  Falkland  Islands, 
by  way  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  sad  in- 
telligence of  the  miurder  of  Captain 
',  Robert  S.  Fell,  and  seven  companions, 


that  tk'ld;'  and  expect  too  much  of  |  attached  to  the  missionary  schooner, 


them  at  once,  in  the  way  of  pecu 
niary  suj)port  to  their  own  educa- 
tional and  religious  institutions,  and 
also  in  the  way  of  "aptitude  for 
standin;^  alone"  and  resisting  the  in- 
fluence of  old  habits  and  customs. 

A II M  r.  D  N  u  r»  G  r  R.  —  Mr.  Ballatine 
wn>to  April  23 :  "  The  heathen  have 
recently  presented  a  new  petition  to 
the  Governor  respecting  the  use  of 
public  tanks  by  the  native  Christ- 
ians, They  urged  that  some  of  the 
tanks  at  Ahmcdnuggur  should  be 


Allan  Gardner,  in  the  service  of  the 
Patagonian  Missionary  Society.  The 
deed  was  committed  by  a  party  of 
savages  in  the  Falkland  Isles.  This 
Society  occupies  one  of  a  cluster  of 
islands  to  the  cast  of  Terra  del  Fuego, 
from  which  they  seek  to  extend  their 
influence  over  the  natives  of  Pata- 
gonia and  the  neighboring  island*. 
This  mission  was  afflicted  in  1851, 
when  Captain  Gardner  and  six  others 
died  of  starvation,  near  the  same 
spot,  as  they  were  planting  the  mis- 


appropriated to  the  use  of   native  sion 
Christians,  and  that  they  should  be 
prohibited  from  using  the  remaining 


Sandwich  Islands. — The  hst  as- 
sessment shows  the  total  valuation  of 


peiiiioners  are  lo  do  iniormeo,   xhe  taxes  levied  for  general  purposes 
that  (iovernment  will  never  admit  amounted  to  $70,000 ;  for  schools,  to 
Uiat  a  tank  is  polluted  by  bemg  used  ^3^568  ;  for  roads,  $:30,2:t7. 
Christian  converts.      His  Lord-       ^,        ^  ^ 


by 

ship  in  Council  sees  no  ^^ason  for 
any  nu)dilication  of  his  previous  or- 
ders, and  the  intimation  now  issued 
must  be  regarded  as  final.'  " 

Mr.  Abbott  speaks  of  persecutions 
against  recent  converts  at  Kahuri, 
tlie  people  having  been  excited, 
apparently,  by  the  decisions  of  Gov- 
ernment, 'which  confer  on  Christians 
the  same  rights  that  others  enjoy 
who  do  not  recognize  caste,  and  says : 
"  The  case  has  been  tried ;  and  five 
of  the  ollenders  were   sentenced  to 


New  CnuRcnss.  — Two  churches 
have  just  been  finished  at  Waimea, 
Hawaii,  at  a  cost  of  $4400,  and  it  is 
comtemplated  to  build  n  ine  more.  The 
estimated  expense  of  these  eleven 
churches  is  $26,400.  They  are  all  to 
be  built  in  one  parish. 

Moravian  Mission  in  SrBiNAji. — 
A  correspondent  writes  to  the  Mora- 
vian^ from  Parimaribo :  "  In  the  year 
1859,  1184  heathen  were  added  to 
the  class  of  new  people,  8B0  adulb: 
and  692  children  were  baptized,  and 


one  month's  imprisonment  and  a  fine  \  240  confirmed.     The  total  number  of 
of  lifky  rupees  eaoli,  two  to  a  fine  of:  persons  under  our  care,  at  the  close  of 


fifty  rupees,  and  the  head-man  of 
Rafiuri  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  ru- 
pees. This  prompt  action  of  Govern- 
ment will  give  security  to  the  Christ- 
ians throughout  the  district;  and 
both  tlie  trials  and  the  sympathy 
which  these  new  converts  have  ex- 


1859,  amounted  to  26,773,  embracing 
15,089  baptized  individuals,  of  whom 
2995  are  communicants,  7052  recent- 
ly baptized  adults,  and  4992  baptized 
children,  together  with  11,734  per- 
sons, not  yet  baptized  or  exclaacd. 
Our  congregation  in  this  city  num- 


enced  wOl  prove  a  great  blessing !  bcrs  5592  members,  of  whom  8950 
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are  baptized,  and  1642  unbaptized  or  very  cheering  intelligence  from  Siam. 
excluded.  Our  mission  work  on  the  A  letter  of  the  21st  of  January  men- 
plantations  embraces  177  plantations,  tions  that  the  *  week  of  prayer'  had 
contained  11,089  baptized,  and  10,092  not  only  been  very  refreshing  to  the 
unbaptized  persons.  It  is  now  80  missionary  brethren  themselves,  but 
years  since  the  first  negro  was  bap-  had  been  the  occasion  of  awakening 
tized  on  a  plantation,  and  now  we  a  deeper  feeling  of  interest  in  the 
have  177  plantations  and  11,000  bap-  subject  of  religion  among  the  natives 
tized  negroes  under  our  care.  Eighty-  of  Bangkok  than  perhaps  had  ever 
four  years  ago,  the  first  negro  was  been  witnessed  in  that  place  before, 
baptized  in  Paramaribo,  and  now  our  The  brethren  of  the  different  mis- 
congregation  numbers  about  4000  sions  united  in  the  services  of  the 
baptized  negroes."  week.     At  the  beginning,  there  were. 

China.  Canton.— Rev.  Mr.  Tur-  J*"^  ^«^  .^?®P*  professing  Christians 
ncr,  an  English  missionary  in  Can-  ^J^*^  J^n^^  ^"^  **\em ;  but  before 
ton,  says  that  the  facilities  for  pro-  \^^  ^}^^  ^^  ^^  ^/^^  *  *^rgo  num- 
pagating  reUgious  truth  in  that  city  ^«^  of  unconverted  persons  were  pre- 
are  ahnost  as  great  as  could  be  de-  f^"*'  hstenmg  to  the  proclamation  of 
sired.  The  preacher  can  proclaim  u^e  truth,  more  than  twwi^  of  whom 
the  gospel  to  listening  crowds  in  the  became  deeply  concerned  for  the  sal- 
open  places,  and  every  where  finds  "^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  souls. 
those  willing  to  converse  about  the  Missionary  Ships. — There  are  now 
new  doctrine.  Hearers  will  come  to  five  missionary  ships  in  the  Pacifie 
the  chapels,  children  can  be  collected  Ocean  :  the  Morning  Star,  owned  by 
into  the  schools,  the  hospitals  are  the  American  Board ;  the  John  Wes- 
popular,  and  religious  books  are  ley,  owned  by  the  English  Wesleyans; 
eagerly  received.  The  country  round  the  John  Knox,  the  Southern  Cross, 
is  thickly  dotted  with  towns  and  vil-  and  the  John  Williams.  The  last  is 
lages,  and  the  missionary  in  his  ex-  the  oldest  and  largest,  having  been  in 
cursions  generally  meets  with  civility  the  service  nearly  fifteen  years.  It  sails 
and  an  attentive  hearing.  to  England  every  three  or  four  years. 

The  Tewle  Dmtrotkiw.  -  The  'T'*  *«  <*iWren  and  wires  of  mis- 

Tai  Ping  insurgents  in  China,  from  f""'""*^.  »"d  the  contnbutions  to 

the  beginning  of  their  rebelUon,  have  ^^",5*'^  of  missions  fwn,  the  natiy^ 

STogJ^slSr^KShe'i;  ^£^  -^  -^"«i  f-  r>n^*^^ 

temples.     By  a  rapid  march  from  an  P**^'^ 

unexpected   quarter,    they  recently  The  Bible  has  been  translated  into 

invaded  the  city  of  Hangcheu,  the  2C0  languages  and  dialects,  and  is  rea- 

capital  of  the  rich  and  beautiful  pro-  dy  for  600,000,000  of  the  inhabitants 

vince  of  Chehkiang,  retaining  pos-  of  the  earth ;   but  only  160,000,000 

session   of  the    city  for   six   days,  have,  as  yet,  received  it 

1^?*  **!? "7  ^^-^  ^^  '  **'^  ***:  Thb  Week  of  PRxTEi..-Froin  dif- 
Wjk"?*  f  "'T"'^  the  magnificent  f^^^^^  parts  of  the  world  the  intelli- 
Buddhist  temp  es  which  were  the  gcnce  is  coming  of  the  blessings  that 
boast  of  the  city,  to  the  great  con-  |,y„^^j  ^^^  oSseryance  of  tht  week 
stenrntion  of  the  pncsts,  thousands  ^f  recommended  by  the  mis- 

of  whom  live  near  the  lake,  on  the   „:^Jr„  'l.o  „*  t  ^a;^^^  ;«  Vr.t^4k«..«  t« 
1-1       /-i-'i-xi.  X  iii»  sionanes  at  liouiana,  m  Northern  In- 

banks  of  which  the  western  waU  of  ^^  ^j.^  niissionaries  of  Ningpo, 
the  city  IS  buUt.  China,   write   that   they  cnjoyMf  i 

Siam. — ^The  Record,,  of  the  Pres-  season  of  great  comfort  and  refi^sh- 
byterian   church,   says :  **  We  have  ing  during  the  week.     The  mission- 
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^  XI  FUr.zk'.'k,  Si&iJD,  mte  that  Tlieir  visits  were    confined   to  the 

it  mi,*  tr.f:  '<':^-:'n  cf  avrakening  a  cities  of  Washington,  Baltimore.  Phi- 

d.^^'^r  (K.lr.z  vf  L'.tcre&t  in  the  sub-  ladelphia,  and  New  York,  in  eachc^ 

J'.-*-^  •'  f  T'.Vijr^on  aaon;  tlie  natire!*  which  they  were  warmly  welcomed 

tr;^-^.   :a^l  ever   Vjc«q  witnessed.     A  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  report 

lir.:':  r-i:./-^r  of  nnconyerted  persons  of  their  visit  to  this  countrx  miT 

at  :*:  r.-i-. '  L  ar.i  scarcely  had  the  united  lead  to   the  introduction  into  tbeir 

p-r'.i'.i-.-r.T-'f  the  mL*«i->iurie!>  left  their  own  land  of  the  arts  and  sciences 

lip-i.  when  a  powerful  work  of  grace  and  relifdon,  wliich  have  made  the 

c-Kjinicr.'-vj-l.   in   which    f>oine    were  United  States  so  distineuisbed  among 

tnJy    <-iT.Tcrtc<J.    and    many   more  the  nations  of  the  caru. 
w>-re   ^.^i'>UsiJ  seeking  the  way  of 

life.  MlSSIOXARIES    KEPRBSEXTING   THEIK 

1-iz  Tkce  View  or  MistMOSARV  CorsTicT.— A  correspondent  of  one 
Wr.:«.-The  London  S,itvr.l..v  lie-  of  the  secular  journals  of  New  lork. 
rV.'.  in  n,t;cinz  I>r.  KrapFs  "Tra-  ''Pp''K'°? ,5  **  -^■"Tn"  ™?-«"'- 
veN.  Researches:  and  Mi>sionarv  La-  •"«"  >"  <^'»"»'  t*?*':  -^'^'  »"•  *•? 
l->r=  in  Eastern  Africa."  says:'  "It  what  we  may  of  our  nary,  our  con- 
W...J1.1  W  difficult  to  find  a  volume  ™'s  ""^  ministere,  and  our  mer- 
whlA  cuts  more  completely  across  chants  and  professional  men  who  rt- 
the  >:!lT  popular  platitude  that  mis- :  P'^^^'"*  ?«  «>  foj^'B"  '.^"^^-'''i ' 
sion<  ti  the  heathen  are  useless,  and  ""?  P™"^  *<>  ^X  t^«y  ^j"  not  suffer 
tliat  wise  men  should  confine  them- :  '^.^e"  compared  with  those  of  any 
Stives  to  our  own  heathen  at  home,  i  other  nation-yet  the  truest  and  by 

It  i*  strange  that  if  a  man  goes '»"•.*'"' ^^l^^^*  :?^ -^°?J"*°  ""•" 
merclT  to  hSnt,  or  to  make  gcogra-  i  «;t'on  >«  thf  land  *re  those  pious, 
phical  discoveries,  he  is  loudly  ap-  educated^  and  devoted  men  who  re- 
plan.ied    l>v  the  very  people   who  i  P'i^^cnt  the  different  religious  dcno- 

spc<ac  slightingly  of  missionaries. !  «"."*«;•,''"*  ""^  *"*•" '"*'™*^  ** '™*^*'°' 
To  brin?  home  hundreds  of  tusks  ""cs. 

and  teeth  and  skins,  or  to  show !  Cannibals  cnKisri asizkd.-A  safl- 
where  a  nver  rises,  and  what  is  the  >  ^^^^^  ^^^^^j  returned  from  a  vov 
altitude    of  a    mountain   range,    is  j^  ^^^  p^jg     ^^^^^  ;„  ^^^  p^ 

thousrht  a  noble  achievement ;  but ,  t 'n.strcet  pravcr-mecting,  that  he 
to  have  cros-^cd  the  p  ains  where  the  ^.j^  .  ^^  ^  j^j^^^  ^^^^l  •„  ^^^ 
elephants  range,  and  to  have  ascend- •  y^^^  ^^  y^^^  ^„^,^^  ,^  ^„  j^,^  ^ 
evl  those  unknown  heights  in  order  ^^^„;^^jg^„j^^,,,„^rtain  whether 
to  srivo  the  greatest  of  blessings  to  ^^  ,^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ,,^  considered  it 
tho  men  who  live  there,  is  thought  ^  ^^  ^  j^  ^^  He  finally  vcn- 
qiute  quiiotic  and  derogate^  to  the  ^^^^^^j  ^„  ^^^^  „„^  ^^^^  ^tj,  , 
wisdom  of  civilized  man.     The  real  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^j  ^^  ^j»  ,^„^ 

facts  are  just  the  other  way.  ^^^.^^^^   jj,^^^    ^    prayer -meeting   of 


DKPAKTfBE  OF  THE  JAPANESE  Em- 

BAssv. — The  Japanese,  having  spent 
a  numth  and  a  half  in  the  Atlantic 
State.s  siiilfd  from  New  York  for 
thi'ir  own  country  June  30,  in  the 
I'nited  States  steam  frigate  Niagara. 


sixty  young  people,  all  children  of 
heathen  parcnt.s  thirty  of  whom 
were  now  Christians.  They  had 
been  viidtcd  by  misi^ionaries  from 
some  of  the  neighboring  Christian 
islands. 
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akt.  l— the  laws  of  civilization. 

By  Prof.  BoswKLL  I>.  HnoHoooK. 

While  it  has  been  a  question  with  some  whether  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  an  exact  philosphj  of  history  either  attained 
or  attainable,  the  fact  is  patent  that  there  are  very  few  men 
in  any  grade  of  culture,  or  in  any  walk  of  life,  wholly  without 
a  philosophy  of  some  sort,  better  or  poorer,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly outlined,  and  more  or  less  consciously  entertained,  un- 
derlying all  their  meditations  upon  human  character  and 
destiny.  Our  choice  must  therefore  lie,  not  between  philoso- 
phy and  no  philosophy,  but  between  the  philosophies  them- 
selrea.  In  the  present  essay  it  is  proposed  to  investigate  the 
laws  of  civilization  as  disclt>sed  in  the  genius  and  achieve- 
ments of  the  historic  races  and  nations  of  the  earth. 

Of  Well-defined  opinions  on  this  subject,  which  must  be 
pronounced  erroneous,  there  are  three  great  types.  First,  and 
most  imposing  of  all,  the  Pantheistic,  which  rules  finite  free- 
dom, in  any  just  sense  of  this  term,  entirely  out  of  the  prob- 
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lem ;  making  human  history,  with  all  its  reputed  blonden  and 
abominations,  a  Divine,  a  necessary  and  therefore  an  unim- 
peachable process.  Secondly,  the  Hnmamtarian,  which,  on 
the  other  hand,  rules  Divine  Providence  out  of  the  problem; 
making  human  history  a  motley  procession  of  follies,  crimes 
and  snfferings,  set  off  here  and  there  by  redeeming  heroisms, 
but  from  first  to  last,  a  mere  succession  without  a  method  or 
'  a  goal.  And  thirdly,  what  may  be  called  the  Uaterialistic, 
finding  its  most  ambitious  utteiance  in  the  recent  remarkable 
work  of  Henry  Thomas  Backle,  which  rules  out  of  the  prob- 
lem both  the  freedom  of  man  and  the  Providence  of  God, 
branding  them  as  metaphysical  dogmas,  disowned  of  the  in- 
ductive philosophy;  subjugating  all  things  to  mere  natural 
law,  and  thus  making  human  history  what  is  arrogantly  called 
a  ''  Positive  Science,"  in  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  vast  multitude 
of  positive  facts. 

These  three  types  of  opinion,  so  discordant  in  other  respects, 
agree  in  this,  that  barbarism,  or  something  closely  akin  to  it, 
was  the  primitive  estate  of  man,  giving  place  here  and  there, 
now  and  then,  to  civilization,  as  worm  to  butterfly,  as  night  to 
morning.  Civilization,  come  whence  it  may,  whether  of  Divine 
impulse,  of  human  aspiration,  or  of  mere  external  conditions, 
is,  in  any  case,  the  second  comer,  and  not  the  first.  This  is  an 
ancient  notion,  plansit)ly  suggested  by  a  superficial  inspection 
of  history ;  has  insinuated  itself  into  many  literatures,  as  for 
example  the  "Mutum  et  tnrpe  pecus"  of  tiie  Roman  satirist; 
and  is,  at  this  moment,  in  the  crude,  lax  thinking  of  our  time, 
far  more  widely  prevalent  than  is  creditable  either  to  our 
science  or  our  faith. 

The  true  philosophy  of  history  stands  equally  opposed  to  all 
these  theories,  and  yet  accepts  from  each  its  solitary  element 
of  truth.  With  the  Pantheistic  philosophy  it  agrees  in  aflSrm- 
ing  a  Divine  intelligence,  and  the  working  of  a  Divine  eflBci- 
ency,  throughout  the  historic  course.  With  the  HnmanStarian 
it  agrees  in  affirming  a  finite  freedom,  counterworking  the 
Divine  efficiency.  With  the  Materialistic  it  agrees  in  admit- 
ting the  force  of  outward  circumstances,  such  as  dimate,  soil, 
food  and  the  general  aspect  of  natorei  conditiooiiig  the  ehft- 
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ter,  institations  and  fortunes  of  men.  But  these  diverse 
3es  it  blends  together  into  one,  not  pretending,  indeed,  to 
re  reconciled  them  in  theory,  and  yet  not  presuming  to  deny 
ir  harmony  in  fact.  It  detects  in  every  civilization  the 
ror  of  the  soil  which  fed  its  roots ;  and  yet  claims  for  man  a 
>remacy,  always  potential,  though  not  always  realized,  over 
outward  circumstances  ;  while  above  all,  and  through  all, 
liscems  a  Divine  order,  holding  its  firm  and  stately  march 
m  century  to  century.  If  man  has  sunk  to  be  ruled  by 
ure,  it  is  denounced  as  the  shameful  abdication  of  a  sove- 
a^.  If,  by  his  abuse  of  moral  freedom,  he  has  disturbed  the 
rine  order,  and  threatened  chaos  to  history,  there  is  no  fear 
i  that  the  rebellion  will  at  length  be  quelled  and  the  gra- 
os  purposes  of  God  triumphantly  accomplished. 
Such,  in  germ,  is  our  theory  of  civilization :  God,  man  and 
;ure,  its  perpetually  interworking  factors ;  boundless  diver- 
r  of  alternate  conquest  and  defeat,  in  frequently  shifting 
tatres,  its  aspect ;  but  progress,  on  the  whole,  its  law,  and  a 
den  age,  its  end. 

Fhe  development  of  this  idea  of  civilization,  in  any  proper 
aess,  would  require  a  volume,  or  volumes  rather,  which 
lid  come  only  of  a  vast  erudition  garnered  by  the  diligence 
years.  But  the  humblest  student  may  sketch  his  rude  out- 
9  of  a  treatise ;  stating  his  points,  without  being  challenged 
Mtustively  to  prove  them ;  with  the  dust  of  an  actual  ex- 
ration,  indeed,  upon  his  sandals,  but  bringing  only  clusters 
grapes,  and  not  professing  to  have  gathered  the  vintage. 

L  The  first  great  law  of  civilization,  every  where  discerni- 
i  and  dominant,  and  every  where  to  be  acknowleged  by  a 
ind  philosophy,  is  what  may  be  termed  the  Divine  tuition, 
piling  and  shaping  it. 

Wq  encounter  at  the  threshold  the  question  of  the  original 
ate  of  man.  Was  it,  as  the  infidel  theories  assume,  sheer 
rbarism  ?  Was  it,  as  Bushnell  has  recently  suggested,  mere 
mde  capacity,"  involving,  perhaps,  a  protracted  feebleness 
pupilage  i  .Or  was  it  only  infancy,  more  fresh  than  crude, 
bided  in  the  Divine  arms,  breathed  upon  by  a  Divine  inspi- 
ion,  and  at  once  aroused  and  informed  by  the  lessons  of  a 
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Divine  tuition  t  These  are  the  three  snppoatioiis,  or 
tions,  if  yon  please :  which  of  them  is  the  right  one  t  Serdyy 
not  the  first,  which  propounds  barbarism  as  tlie  primidTe  ci> 
tate,  since,  asNiebnhr,  with  all  the  anthoritj  jnsllj  hAmpng 
to  snch  a  scholar,  has  affirmed,  there  is  not  in  liistoij  die 
record  of  a  single  indigenous  ciyilizati<ni ;  there  is  no  whof^ 
in  anj  reliable  document,  the  report  of  aiqr  people  liftiiig 
themselves  up  out  of  barbarism.  The  hist<»ic  dvilizatioiiB  are 
all  exotic.  The  torches  that  blaze  along  the  line  of  tihe 
ries  were  kindled,  each  bj  the  one  behind  it  'Sor  jH 
we  accept  the  second  supposition,  which  aaanmes  a  crude  ca- 
pacity, somewhat  tardily  developed.  It  offends  onr  moral 
sense,  to  imagine  the  human  race  lying,  even  for  a  night.  Eke 
a  poor  foundling  on  the  cold  door-sill  of  its  fbtmre  habitatioii. 
The  third  assumption  must  therefore  be  the  true  one.  Ha* 
manity,  we  are  constrained  to  belicTe,  was  bom  into  its  home 
and  passed  at  once  into  its  Father's  arms,  taken  up,  not  sternly 
as  Sparta  lifted  the  new-bom  babe  to  see  whether  it  might 
live,  or  be  sent  to  die  on  the  Taygetus,  but  with  infinite  ten- 
deraess,  immediate  provision  being  made  for  all  its  wants. 
The  first  man,  made  outright,  must  hare  been  more  than  a 
puling  infant,  staring  and  stammering  at  what  he  saw.  We 
need  not  reckon  him  a  philosopher,  but  we  must  belieTe  him 
to  have  been  a  man ;  somewhat  infantile,  doubtless,  in  tone, 
but  not  in  capacity,  nor  in  the  method  of  his  mental  growth. 
Robert  South,  it  may  be  conceded,  has  gone  too  &r  in  assot- 
ing,  that:  '*An  Aristotle  was  but  the  rubbish  of  an  Adam, 
and  Athens  but  the  rudiments  of  Paradise."  And  yet  he  was 
nearer  the  truth  than  some  in  our  day,  who  speak  with  con- 
descending, but  supercilious,  pity  of  the  primal  pair.  Be  it 
granted,  that  in  the  first  man,  as  we  may  well  believe,  there 
was  more  of  intaition  than  of  analysis ;  more  of  poetry  than  of 
science ;  more  of  the  passion  to  acquire  than  of  positive  ac- 
quirement Still  there  remains  the  problem  of  mature  human 
faculties,  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  unclouded  as 
yet  by  sin,  and  put  to  school  in  a  universe,  teeming  widi  won- 
ders, and  all  alive  with  stimulants  to  thought.  But  the  great 
teacher  was  Ood  hin»elf,  who  must  not,  in  any  aeheme  of  phi- 
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losophj,  be  80  defined  as  to  rob  bim  of  bis  paternal  solicitude 
for  man.  Wbat  sball  be  said  of  buman  language,  tbat  myste- 
rious, subtle,  cunning  instrument  of  tbougbt  ?  Science  hesi- 
tates about  its  origin,  whether  to  call  it  Divine  or  human,  and 
is  best  satisfied,  perhaps,  to  call  it  both.  The  conviction  is 
irresistible,  on  the  basis  of  any  generous  conception  of  God, 
that  man,  his  ''  offipring,"  as  Aratus  and  Cleanthes  called  him, 
cannot  have  been  put  to  his  lessons  without  a  teacher,  and  can 
have  had  no  other  teacher  than  his  Heavenly  Father.  Civili* 
zation,  consequently,  was  no  belated  and  paiivful  achievement 
of  ages,  but  appeared  immediately,  as  the  joint  product  of 
God  and  man,  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  Precisely  what 
form  it  took,  in  what  lines  it  moved,  and  to  what  lengths  it 
went,  it  were  idle,  of  course,  to  ask.  Suffice  it  know,  that 
every  just  postulate  in  philosophy  invites  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  human  history  must  have  had  its  beginning,  not  in  bar- 
barism, nor  yet  in  mere  crude  capacity,  but  in  a  sensitive, 
athletic  humanity,  taking  its  lessons,  whence  its  life  was 
kindled,  from  above.  All  this  may  be  called  hypothesis ;  but 
surely  it  is  hypothesis  resting  upon  the  solid  ground  of  ration- 
ality, and  not  discredited  or  weakened  by  any  known  analogies 
of  history. 

But  self-consciousness  reports  a  schism  within  us;  a  dismal 
and  tragic  dissension  between  the  conscience  and  the  will.  In 
the  technics  of  theology,  this  is  known  as  sin ;  under  its  two 
aspects  of  genei'ic  and  individual,  distinguished  as  original 
and  actual.  Theology,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact, 
and  is  not  alone  in  reporting  it.  The  Greek  and  Latin  classics 
abound  with  confessions  of  human  depravity.  Plato,  in  his 
Dialogue  concerning  virtue,  declares  that  those  who  are  good 
are  not  so  by  nature,  but  by  what  he  terms  Set^  f^otp^,  a  "  Di- 
vine fate."  Aristotle,  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  assumes 
the  capacity  of  man  for  virtue,  but  recognizes  the  universality 
of  those  evil  desires  which  hinder  it  "  It  is  the  nature  of 
man  to  sin,"  says  Thucydides,  "  both  in  public  and  private." 
Cicero  and  Seneca  are  equally  emphatic  in  their  confessions. 
In  the  Poets,  the  confession  becomes  a  wailing ;  as  in  that  fa- 
mous passage  of  Ovid :  '^  I  would  be  wise  if  I  could.     But  a 
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strange  power  bears  me  along  against  my  will,  desire  advising 
one  thing  and  reason  another."  Indeed,  it  was  a  common 
saying  amongst  the  Bomans :  ^'  Nitimur  in  vetitum  semper 
eupimusqtie  negaia^ 

The  origin  of  this  inward  schism,  as  a  matter  of  mere  human 
science,  is  confessedly  ante-historic  Plato  wavered  in  his 
opinion  concerning  it,  bnt  gravitated  towards  a  sort  of  Dual- 
ism ;  as,  indeed,  he  was  compelled  to  do,  recognizing  evil  as 
evil,  and  not  willing  to  make  God  the  author  of  it  Philoso- 
phy herself  must  therefore  advise  us  to  fly  for  relief  from  our 
perplexity,  wliither  Plato  would  have  rejoiced  to  fly,  to  the 
revelations  of  Scripture.  Here  we  learn,  what  no  secular  his- 
tory can  tell  us,  but  what  alone  enables  us  to  solve  the  great 
riddle  of  secular  history,  that  the  first  human  pair^  in  the  early 
morning  of  their  career,  by  an  abuse  of  moral  freedom,  in- 
scrutable to  us,  fell  away  from  their  rectitude,  and  carried  the 
human  race,  then  in  their  loins,  down  with  them  into  sin.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  social  decay,  the  beginning  of  barbar- 
ism, and,  had  no  check  been  put  upon  it,  would  have  issued, 
in  no  long  time,  in  the  utter  extinction  of  the  race.  Barbar- 
ism is  not  a  youthful  crudeness,  but  a  decrepitude,  of  so- 
ciety, not  a  wild  exuberance,  but  a  consumption,  of  life. 
Only  this  consumption,  like  that  of  a  man's  lungs,  has  its  stage 
of  hectic  glow,  and  undiminished  fulness  of  fibre,  separated 
sometimes,  by  quite  an  interval,  from  the  hollow  cough,  the 
sunken  cheek  and  the  &tal  night-sweat.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  consumption  gallops.  But  slow  or  quick,  it  kills.  Such 
is  barbarism.  Its  law  is  violence,  and  its  end  is  death*  The 
noblest  race  of  Barbarians  who  have  a  name  in  history,  the 
Germans,  overpraised  no  doubt  by  Tacitus,  would  never  have 
ci  vilized  themselves,  and,  but  for  Christianity , [which  had  as  much 
as  it  could  do  to  civilize  them,  would  long  ago  have  perished ; 
just  as,  in  spite  of  Christianity,  the  Hawaiians  of  the  Pacific, 
and  perhaps,  the  Aborigines  of  our  own  Continent,  are  now 
perishing,  the  physician  having  arrived  too  late  to  save  them. 

We  have  thus  touched  upon  that  specific  form  of  Divine 
tuition,  which  has  been  the  actual  inheritance  of  the  race  as 
sach.    The  earlier  form  of  mere  jMiteamal  sopmotend^Qce  was 
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cut  short  by  sin,  before  as  yet  the  race  had  beguD  to  be  cradled. 
Then  came  that  other  form,  the  redemptive,  which  was  at 
once  inaugurated,  and  which,  from  then  till  now,  has  inspired 
and  determined  the  whole  course  of  human  history.    The  Ser- 
pent-Bruiser was  not  yet  bom,  was  only  promised,  and  fore- 
shadowed by  type  and  symbol ;  but  the  Logos  economy  began 
to  work,  and,  Uke  the  central  wheel  of  some  gigantic  ma- 
chinery, sent  its  motion  to  the  farthest  points.    Christ  began 
to  rule  the  world  long  before  he  entered  it  through  the  Virgin's 
womb.    It  was  he  that  vitalized  the  pious  civilization  of  Seth. 
It  was  he  that  cursed  the  godless  race  of  Cain,  and  drowned 
the  reeking  plains  of  Western  Asia  beneath  the  Deluge.    It 
was  he  that  divided  the  earth  amongst  the  three  great  races 
that  came  of  Noah.    It  was  he  that  elected  the  race  of  Shem 
as  the  special  nurse  and  guardian  of  the  great  religions  of  the 
world.    It  was  he  that  appeared  to  Abraham,  and  evoked, 
through  him,  the  Hebrew  people  to  their  stupendous  destiny. 
From  that  hour,  till  he  appeared  in  person  to  tread  its  mo^un- 
tains  and  its  valleys,  Palestine  became,  and  remained,  the  cen- 
tral country  of  the  globe.  Diminutive  in  territory,  hardly  larger 
than  our  own  New  Hampshire,  which  it  resembles  in  shape, 
embraced  by  the  glowing  arms  of  the  Desert  on  the  South  and 
East,  sentinelled  on  the  North  by  the  rugged  mountains  of 
Lebanon,  washed  on  the  West  by  the  Mediterranean,  with 
scarcely  a  single  harbor  to  break  the  line  of  its  inhospitable 
coast,  it  lay  apart  from  the  nations,  and  yet  in  the  midst  of 
them,  to  be  the  pivot  of  their  policy,  the  tempting  prize  of 
their  ambition,  the  end  for  which  they  flourished,  though  they 
knew  it  not,  and  through  its  Prophets,  the  angel  of  their  doom. 
Egypt  bloomed  just  in  time  to  adorn  the  Nomadic  Hebrews 
with  science,  arts  and  arms.    The  Ejngdom  of  Syria  was 
strong  just  in  time  to  tease,  the  Assyrian  Empire  just  in  time 
to  break  in  pieces,  for  Providential  ends,  the  NorfJiem  King- 
dom of  Israel.    Then  Babylon  arose  just  in  time  to  crush  the 
Southern  Kingdom  of  Judah.    The  Medo-Fersian  Empire,  in- 
tensely hating  idolatry,  next  rushed  upon  the  scene  just  in 
tinle  to  bear  the  repentant  Hebrews  back  to  Palestine.    Then 
Greece  appeared,  advancing  her  breast  of  flint  to  shiver  the 
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Persian  lancee,  just  in  time  to  weave  a  fitting  garment  of  la- 
gnage  for  Christian  thonght  Followed  by  iron  Rome,  laebg 
the  conquered  world  with  imperishable  roads,  teaching  die 
nations  law,  and  shutting  the  Temple  of  Janus,  to  await  die 
coming  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Thus  all  things  pointed 
towards  this  one  issue.  There  is  the  unity  as  of  a  peiftet 
drama ;  and  th^  conclusion  of  every  healthy  judgment  is,  tliit 
it  must  have  been  designed.  Bighdy,  then,  did  Angnstiiie, 
thus  surveying  the  grand  procession  of  races  and  nations,  pro- 
nounce the  history  of  the  world,  the  history  of  redemptioa 
Ko  other  philosophy  of  history  will  answer ;  no  other  solutioo 
of  the  problem  is  valid.  Blind  must  be  the  student  of  andeot 
history,  who  cannot  trace  in  every  land  the  footprints,  and  deif 
his  ears  who  cannot  hear,  in  every  century,  the  footfiiUs,  of  the 
coming  Christ. 

None  of  those  antique  civilizations  were  native  to  the  sdb 
that  nourished  them.  Rome  took  her  light  from  Oreece; 
Greece  from  Egypt ;  Egypt  from  Western  Asia ;  and  Western 
Asia  was  where  the  race  was  twice  cradled,  where  Adam  lived 
and  died,  and  where  the  Ark  rested.  Each  of  these  civiliza- 
tions, it  is  true,  had  something  peculiar  to  itself,  in  obedience 
to  other  laws,  which  are  presently  to  be  considered ;  bnt  they 
all  proceeded,  by  natural  descent,  from  one  original ;  and  that 
original  was  a  survivor  of  the  Deluge,  the  bequest  of  an  elder, 
perished  world,  and,  in  its  last  analysis,  an  inspiration  of  God 
himself. 

The  only  civilizations,  of  much  historic  interest,  which  failed 
to  play  an  important  part  in  preparing  the  way  for  Christianity, 
were  the  Hindoo  and  the  Chinese.  Why  these  had  nothing  to 
do,  is  obvious  :  They  stood  apart,  outside  of  the  line  of  nrarcL 
But  neither  were  they  indigenons.  They  both  proceeded  from 
Western  Asia,  shooting  eastward,  as  the  more  important  his- 
toric civilations  shot  westward,  from  the  central  stem. 

As  to  the  ordering  of  these  events,  thus  ronghly  sketched, 
the  fact  of  a  general  Divine  superintendence,  one  would 
think,  is  hardly  to  be  questioned.  Such  adaptations  indicate 
design  ;  and  such  design  necessitates  the  inference  of  a  com- 
petent designer.    Hie  only  point  open  to  question,  is  in  regard 
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to  the  mode  and  measare  of  that  enperintendeBce.  The  Per- 
sian Cyrus,  if  we  allow  the  authority  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, 
was  certainly  quickened  to  his  work  by  the  touch  of  prophecy ; 
while  the  Hebrew  history  throughout,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  central  to  the  world,  was  alive  with  inspiration.  How 
was  it  with  other  nations  ?  But  particularly  with  Greece  and 
Eome?  It  was  a  belief  of  some  of  the  best  of  the  early  Fa- 
thers of  the  Church,  that,  before  the  coming  of  Christ,  the 
Logos  was  busy  even  amongst  the  heathen  nations  of  the  earth, 
shining  on  their  altars,  guiding  their  statesmen,  inspiring  their 
poets  and  their  sages.  St.  John  was  thought  to  have  furnished 
a  warrant  for  this  belief,  in  what  he  says  of  ''  that  light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the  world."  Certain  is  it, 
that  the  ancient  heathen  systems  of  philosophy  and  worship 
had  an  air  of  majesty  about  them  wholly  wanting  in  the  mo- 
dem. From  these  and  other  tokens,  we  think  it  no  idle  play 
of  fancy  to  conclude,  that  the  historic  civilizations  of  the  an- 
cient world  were  all  of  them,  not  merely  branches  from  a  com- 
mon stock,  but  were  all  nourished  by  a  common  sap. 

The  modern  civilizations,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  spoken, 
require,  in  this  connection,  no  elaborate  elucidation.  Two  of 
them,  to  which  we  have  barely  alluded,  the  Hindoo  and  the 
Chinese,  are  ancient  as  well  as  modern.  But  these  are  perish- 
ing. The  one  really  puissant  civilization,  now  advancing  to 
universal  dominion,  is  the  Christian.  Not  in  its  arts,  its  let- 
ters, or  its  arms,  but  in  its  faith,  is  the  hiding  of  its  strength ; 
its  banner,  the  Gospel  of  Christ ;  and  its  motto,  that  of  Con- 
stantino :  'Ev  rovTUi  vlita, 

IL  The  second  great  law  of  civilization,  .is  what  may  be 
called  its  dependence  upon  the  Genius  of  Race.  Of  this.  Buckle 
makes  no  account ;  but  the  importapce  of  it  is  immense. 

In  speaking  of  different  races  of  men,  we  are  not  to  be  un- 
derstood as  denying  to  mankind  either  unity  of  species,  or 
unity  of  origin.  Indeed,  unity  of  species  is  now  hardly  denied 
by  any  one.  But  we  affirm  also,  with  equal  decision,  unity  of 
origin.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  are  all  of  one  kind  ;  the  in- 
stinct of  human  brotherhood  yearns  also  for  a  eommon  cradle. 
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With  the  zoologists,  few  in  namber,  but  of  great  and  desenred 
repnte,  who  deny  noity  of  origin,  our  issae  must  be,  that  the 
point  in  controversy  does  not  belong  exdoslvely,  or  mainly,  to 
their  department  of  science.  Han  is,  indeed,  an  animal,  but 
an  animal,  self-conscious,  immortal  and  accountable ;  and  the 
adjectives  thus  employed  to  describe  him,  do  so  exalt  the  noun 
they  qualify,  as  to  leave  the  great  bulk  of  the  animal  kingdom 
completely  under  foot  MarBhal  what  analogies  you  will,  they 
cannot  be  decisive,  so  long  as  the  being,  towards  whom  they 
are  directed,  transcends  their  range.  From  bears  and  wolves, 
of  several  varieties,  proceeding  from  several  centres,  it  cannot 
be  safe  to  reason  up  to  nian.  The  question  most,  therefore,  be 
carried  higher.  Some  would  make  it  a  question  of  theolc^. 
And  so  might  we  in  other  connections,  reasoning  backward 
from  the  second  Adam  to  the  first  But  here,  and  now,  we  are 
well  content  to  entertain  it  simply  as  a  question  of  history. 
Historic  certainty  is,  of  course,  impossible,  because  the  docu- 
ments are  wanting,  but,  clearly,  it  is  an  historic  probability, 
that  mankind  are  all  descended  from  a  single  stock,  and  that 
that  stock  was  planted  in  Western  Asia.  Human  traditions, 
so  far  as  any  such  traditions  are  extant,  from  every  pcHnt  of 
the  compass,  all  run  inward  towards  Western  Asia,  as  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel  to  its  hub.  And  these  traditions  are  strikingly 
corroborated  by  the  present  distribution  of  the  popnlation  of 
the  globe.  At  this  hour,  more  than  half  our  race  are  in  Asia, 
and  more  than  a  fourth  in  Europe,  closely  contiguous  to  Asia, 
leaving  less  than  a  fourth  for  all  the  remoter  portions  o&  the 
globe ;  thus  indicating  decisively  whence  these  human  masses 
swarmed.  Could  plurality  of  origin  in  any  way  be  proved^ 
that,  of  course,  would  end  the  debate.  But  no  proof  is  offered ; 
only  a  plausible  hypothesis,  supported  by  certain  zoological 
analogies,  these  analogies  irrelevant,  and,  above  all,  overruled 
by  the  more  potent  probabilities  of  history.  Hence  our  faith  in 
the  unity  of  ijie  race ;  its  unity  of  species,  and  its  unity  of  origin. 
Bnt  while  there  is  thus  a  human  race,  one  in  origin,  in  con- 
stitution, and  in  ultimate  destiny,  there  are  also  human  races, 
marked  by  signal  diversities  of  character,  leading  on  to  equal 
diversities  of  fortune.    So  great  are  these  diventeiesy  that  fiuth 
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in  unity  of  origin  is  oflen  sorelj  staggered.  It  is  a  long  waj 
down  from  the  merchants,  statesmen  and  scholars  of  Northern 
Europe, 'to  the  clicking  Bushmen  of  Southern  Africa,  and  the 
Papuans  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago.  While  all  the  way  along 
the  scale,  from  top  to  hottom,  are  ranged  varieties  of  men, 
with  characteristic  peculiarities  of  color,  form,  temperament 
and  genius,  so  positive  and  constant,  that  science  not  only  per- 
mits, hut  requires,  us  to  give  them  the  name  of  races.  As  to 
the  number  of  these  distinct  varieties,  or  races,  of  men,  ethno- 
logists are  not  agreed.  Cuvier  would  fix  the  number  at  three ; 
Blumenbach  at  five ;  Buflfbn  and  Prichard  at  seven ;  some  go 
as  high  as  fifteen ;  while  Pickering,  who  sailed  round  the  globe 
to  solve  this  problem,  reports  eleven  distinct  races  of  men,  and 
declares  he  does  not  know  where  to  look  for  others.  Guyot,  in 
recent  and  as  yet  unpublished  lectures,  reckons  three  "physio* 
logical  races:"  paucasian,  Mongolian  and  African ;  with  three 
sub-races :  Malay,  American  and  Australian. 

For  our  purposes,  still  another  classification  is  called  for. 
There  are  historic  races,  named  by  Guyot  "psychological  races,** 
outnumbering  the  races  of  physical  science,  and  consequently 
not  coincident  with  them.  As,  for  instance,  in  Northern  and 
Central  Europe,  which  has  been  swept  by  four  successive 
waves  of  population :  the  Iberian,  the  Keltic,  the  Teutonic, 
and  the  Slavonic,  as  distinct  as  so  many  successive  geological 
formations.  While  each  one  of  these  four  great  races  is,  in 
turn,  composed  of  several  subordinate  tribes,  no  more  to  be 
confbunded  than  the  larger  divisions  to  which  they  belong. 
How  unlike  each  other,  for  example,  the  Laplander  and  the 
Basque ;  and  yet  both  of  them  Iberian.  How  unlike  each 
other  the  Gael  and  the  Briton ;  and  yet  both  of  them  Keltic. 
How  unlike  the  Saxon  and  the  Norman;  and  yet  both  of  them 
Teutonic.  How  unlike  the  Croat  and  the  Russian ;  and  yet 
both  of  them  Slavonic.  So,  too,  in  Asia,  the  Arab  and  the 
Hebrew;  closely  related,  yet  easily  distinguished.  So,  in- 
deed, the  world  over.  Physical  science  may  deal  with  these 
tribes  of  men  as  it  pleases.  Historical  science,  employing  at 
once  a  more  spiritual  standard  of  judgment,  and  having  more 
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regard  to  practical  results  in  social  and  eiTfl  fife,  Teqvircs  «b  to 
treat  them  as  races.  Each  of  them  has  a  g»iiis<rf  ifes  ofvn;  a 
sabtle  something,  which  almost  eludes  analjsisy  hiding  italf 
awa  J  in  the  depths  of  character,  as  heat  is  hidden  in  a  son- 
beam,  and  jet  as  ineradicable  as  the  ofive  complexion  of  a  Chi- 
naman. Belgic  bravery,  winning  the  praise  of  Cesar,  reip- 
pears,  after  sixteen  centuries,  in  the  hen^sm  of  the  Dutch  Be- 
public  Strabo's  description  of  Gallic  character,  published 
eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  would  answer  well  »iong^  fer  the 
Frenchman  of  UMlay.  In  each  case,  it  is  the  same  iAd  blood, 
beating  to  the  same  old  measure. 

As  to  the  number  of  these  historic  races,  no  earimate  need 
now  be  offered.  In  the  perpetual  flux  of  history,  great  changes 
occur.  Old  races  disappear,  and  new  ones  take  tbeir  plaeesi. 
If  a  classification  ware  adventured,  it  must  be,  as  in  G&orer^s 
Urgeschichte,  on  the  basis  of  the  10th  chapt^  of  Genesis.  The 
three  great  lobes  of  humanity,  Semitic,  fiamitic  and  Japh^ic, 
dating  back  to  the  Deluge,  are  still  distinctly  discernible. 
Minor  divisions  presently  appear,  diarpening  their  outlines, 
clashing,  overlapping,  blending,  until  the  historic  canvas  is  gay 
with  colors. 

The  origin  of  races,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  science.  The 
material  we  know :  our  conmion  humanity,  body,  soul  and 
spirit.  And  the  forces  we  know :  partly  of  nature,  snch  as 
soil  and  climate ;  partly  of  spirit,  such  as  letters  and  religion. 
But  when  the  product  appears,  if  we  are  thoughtful,  we  stand 
in  awe  of  it  No  augur  announces  its  coming,  or  can  tell  its 
errand.  It  has  a  secret,  which  no  interrogation  extorts.  It  is 
not  fully  explained  by  any  statement,  however  exhaustive, 
either  of  its  outward  conditions,  or  of  its  impelling  ideas. 
There  is  also  in  the  problem  an  element  of  Providential  pur- 
pose, which  must  by  no  means  be  overlooked.  The  ingredients 
are  mixed,  and  the  hour  is  struck,  by  an  unseen  hand.  Between 
the  baman  race  in  its  unity,  and  the  human  races  in  their  di- 
vei^ity,  there  is  a  difference  as  great  as  between  the  sunlight 
and  the  rainbow.  With  no  change  of  contents,  there  is  a  vast 
change  of  aspect  and  of  office.  Had  there  been  no  fall  of  man, 
there  would  have  been,  p^jiaps,  only  the  race,  in  its  nn- 
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troubled,  normal  development,  with  onlj  such  slight  diversitiee, 
as  might  have  come  from  diversities  of  ontward  condition. 
Kow,  instead  of  the  race,  there  are  races ;  intensifications,  all 
of  them,  of  certain  fragmentary  portions  of  our  nature,  in- 
volving the  loss  of  wholeness  and  of  symmetry.  Breaking  the 
unit,  we  exaggerate  the  fractions.  Losing  in  weight,  we 
mamtain  the  momentum  by  increasing  the  force.  Or  losing 
in  force,  we  maintain  the  momentum  by  increasing  the  weight. 
Power  in  one  direction  is  purchased  at  the  cost  of  weakness 
in  another.  "  Non  omnia  possumus  omnes."  And  so  each 
race,  by  Divine  appointment,  has  its  own  work  to  do,  its  own 
errand  to  accomplish.  The  Hamitic  race,  hot,  quick,  versatile, 
leads  off  for  a  time  in  arts  and  arms ;  but,  presently  the  glow 
becomes  a  fever,  imagination  masters  the  judgment,  passion 
debauches  conscience,  and  the  plunge  is  made  into  barl^arism. 
The^elder  Babylonian  Empire  soon  passes  away,  and  Egypt  be- 
comes in  time  Uie  basest  of  kingdoms.  The  Semitic  race,  finer  in 
fibre,  of  purer  tastes,  more  thoughtful,  intuitive  and  reverent, 
gives  birth,  indeed,  to  Phoenician  commerce,  and,  from  the 
shores  of  Carthage,  thunders  at  the  gates  of  Bome ;  but,  in 
the  main,  prefers,  even  at  the  risk  of  historic  immobility,  to 
hold  its  original  seat  away  from  the  sea,  and  there  nurse  the 
religions  which  are  to  rule  the  world.  The  only  cosmopolitan 
religions  are  the  Semitic  :  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Moham- 
medanism. Heliopolis  was  for  Egypt,  and  Delphi  for  Greece ; 
but  Mecca  is  for  millions  of  men  not  Arabs,  and  Jerusalem  is 
the  mother  of  us  all.  The  Japhetic  race,  of  iron  muscle  and 
of  iron  will,  stirred  by  a  mysterious  impulse,  turns  its  back 
upon  the  seats  of  rising  empire,  pushes  off  northward  and 
westward,  into  less  hospitable  climes,  and  there  awaits  the  later 
call  of  Providence.  In  due  time  we  behold  the  language  and 
letters  of  Greece  ;  Boman  roads,  legions  and  laws ;  and,  finally, 
the  whole  life  of  modern  Europe  and  America,  now  striking 
for  the  dominion  of  the  world.  Just  now,  the  race  that  was 
first,  is  last ;  and  the  one  that  was  last,  is  first.  But  the  day 
is  coming,  when  all  shall  enjoy  together  what  each  has  con- 
tributed in  its  turn  to  win. 

What  is  thus  true  of  the  larger  divisions  of  mankind^  ia 
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equally  true  of  all  There  is  that  in  the  Keltic  race,  for 
example,  distlDgoishing  it  from  everv  other,  which  has  alwajB 
distinguished  it,  and  which  inevitably  qualifies  the  career 
of  every  nation  which  has  the  Keltic  blood  very  largely  in 
its  vein^  Better  was  it  than  the  Iberian,  or  the  Iberian 
would  not  have  retired  before  it ;  but  inferior  to  the  Teutonic, 
or  the  Teutonic  would  not  have  overborne  it  Between  the 
Teutonic  and  the  Slavonic,  the  issue  is  still  impending. 

The  best  races  are  the  amalgams.  An  unmixed  race  will 
never  hold  its  own  ;  and  ordinarily,  the  deterioration  is  rapid. 
Within  certain  limits,  the  mixing  of  races  has  a  tendency  to 
multiply  the  good  points,  and  eliminate  the  bad  ones*  As  in 
France,  where  the  modem  Frenchman  is  better  than  either 
the  Kelt,  the  Frank,  or  the  Norman,  of  whom  mainly  he  has 
been  .composed.  As  in  the  England  of  to-day,  so  greatly  in 
advance  of  the  England  of  Arthur,  of  Alfred,  or  of  the  ^or- 
man  Conqueror.  As  in  North  America,  where  Providence  is 
now  preparing  a  new  amalgam,  which  appears  to  have  forces 
in  it,  and  a  destiny  before  it,  more  grand  than  either  of  its  En- 
pean  ingredients. 

Unquestionably  there  is  diuch  in  blood.  There  are  things 
which  can  never  be  taught,  and  never  learned ;  but  if  ever  put 
into  men,  must  go  into  them  before  they  are  bom.  The 
proper  use  of  the  ballot-box  is  one  of  these  things.  The  French- 
man and  the  German  try  in  vain  to  learn  it.  The  bom  Eng- 
lishman or  American  takes  to  it,  as  the  lark  to  the  morning- 
sky.  Germany,  overrunning  with  scholars,  &ils  to  beget  a 
Parliament.  France  with  the  stamp  of  her  foot  calls  splendid 
armies  to  the  field ;  but  her  colonies  are  imbecile.  As  lieber 
has  lately  shown,  the  only  proper  self-government  in  the  world, 
is  Anglican.  This  comes  in  part  of  the  happy  blending  of 
races ;  but  comes  also  of  time  gradually  working  its  lessons 
into  our  very  marrow  and  our  blood. 

in.  The  third  great  law  of  civilization,  is  what  may  be 
termed  the  shaping  pressure  of  its  outward  conditions ;  which 
have  been  reduced  to  four :  climate,  soil,  food  and  the  general 
aspect  of  nature. 
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Physical  catiseSy  these  are  ordiDarilj  called ;  but  if  man  be 
really  endowed,  as  he  appears  to  be,  with  moral  freedom,  they 
are  not  properly  causes,  but  only  conditions,  of  human  develop- 
ment. A  material  embodiment  like  this  of  oars,  involves,  of 
necessity,  more  or  less  of  dependence  upon  nature.  The  earth 
and  sky  must,  in  any  case,  have  played  their  forces  upon  ub, 
belting  humanity,  as  they  have  belted  the  globe,  with  zones. 
But  man  was  made  to  be  superior  to  nature,  successfully 
achieving  his  destiny  on  any  continent,  or  island,  in  any  lati- 
tude he  might  select  for  himself  between  the  equator  and  the 
poles.  It  was  no  part  of  the  original  economy  of  things,  that 
the  Tropical  man  should  become  a  Hottentot,  or  the  Arctic 
man  an  Esquimau.  The  iron  will  of  the  youthful  Kane, 
enshrined  in  a  delicate  body,  defying  the  rigors  of  an  Arctic 
^nter,  may  help  us  to  imagine,  what  might  have  been  our 
relations  to  nature,  but  for  the  damage  done  us  by  the  fall. 
But  now  it  is  an  impaired  humanity  which  has  peopled,  and  is 
peopling,  the  globe.  The  will  of  man,  in  succumbing  to  moral 
evil,  has  succumbed  also  to  nature.  He  trembles  in  her  .pre- 
sence like  a  king  dethroned,  and  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  his  capital  by  an  angry  mob.  He  is  overawed  by  whatever 
is  grand  in  nature :  the  ocean,  the  desert,  the  mountain,  the 
forest,  the  cataract  and  the  starry  night.  He  is  appalled  by 
whatever  is  terrible :  the  earthquake,  the  drought,  the  deluge, 
the  lightning  and  the  hurricane.  And  seduced  by  whatever 
is  soft  and  fragrant :  the  languid  sky,  the  billowy  landscape  and 
the  spicy  breeze.  Hence  the  bondage  of  man  to  nature; 
sometimes  nearly  complete,  as  in  those  human  races,  which 
have  gone  down  so  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  brutes,  indolently 
taking  for  their  food  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth, 
with  no  bridle  upon  their  appetites,  and  no  end  to  the  madness 
of  their'  lusts  but  in  rottenness  and  death ;  sometimes  only 
partial,  but  always  more  or  less  in  exact  proportion  to  what 
remains  of  the  original  humanity. 

There  is  a  proper  influence  of  nature  upon  man,  jrhich  may 
be  permitted  without  abasement  Adam  himself,*  in  Paradise, 
must  needs  have  been  responsive  to  the  outward  conditions  oi 
his  lot    But  he  should  have  paced  his  garden  as  a  king.  And 
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when  his  o£&pring  went  abroad  in  quest  of  other  climaisB^ 
milder  or  sterner,  they  should  have  borne  the  sceptre  wi& 
them.  Even  sin,  when  it  fell  upon  the  nascent  race,  followed 
and  balanced,  as  it  was  so  promptly,  by  redemption,  was  no 
annihilation  of  the  royal  prerogative.  Humanity  was  not 
destroyed,  but  only  deranged  and  weakened.  The  deranga- 
ment,  it  is  true,  was  great  The  regal  estate  was  menaced,  tlie 
dominion  over  nature  disputed,  and  a  stem  conflict  imposed  m 
the  price  of  victory.  The  temperate  zone  offered,  no  doubt, 
the  easiest  and  most  auspicious  theatre  for  man ;  at  once  re- 
quiring and  rewarding  his  toil ;  neither  coaxing  him  into  a 
relaxed  and  effeminate  barbarism^  nor  frowning  him  into  a 
hard  and  brutal  barbarism.  Even  there,  under  the  happiest 
conditions,  infirm  as  he  was,  the  battle  was  liable,  of  course,  to 
go  against  him ;  but  quite  sure  to  go  against  him,  if  he  plunged 
precipitately,  either  into  the  lap  of  fire,  which  waited  for  him 
in  the  South,  or  into  the  lap  of  frost,  which  waited  for  him  in 
the  iN'orth.  Both  these  plunges  were  made :  into  the  lap  of 
fire,  by  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Ham ;  into  the  lap  of 
frost,  by  a  portion  of  the  descendants  of  Japhet.  And  the 
penalty  of  both  was  barbarism :  to  the  descendants  of  Ham,  a 
barbarism  not  yet  conquered ;  to  the  descendants  of  Japhet^  a 
barbarism,  whose  conquest  has  been  one  of  the  proudest  tro- 
phies of  our  religion.  Universal  conquest,  we  know,  is  possi- 
ble, because  the  two  extremes  have  already  been  touched. 
The  torrid  home  of  the  Zulu,  and  the  icy  den  of  the  Green- 
lander,  have  both  resounded  with  the  accents  of  our  Christian 
worship. 

As  we  have  said  before,  Noah,  the  second  father  of  mankind, 
was  no  barbarian.  He  brought  forth  out  of  the  Ark,  what  he 
had  carried  into  it,  the  civilization  of  the  eld^r  world,  which 
had  come  down,  through  sharp  conflicts,  from  the  gates  of 
Paradise.  The  problem  was,  to  keep  it ;  and  not  to  keep  it 
only,  but  also  to  enrich  it  with  the  spoils  of  every  clime,  into 
which  its  js^ictorious  banner  might  be  carried.  The  struggle 
will  be  severe,  and  the  theatre  of  this  civilization  must,  there- 
fore, be  wisely  chosen  ;  not  in  the  extreme  North,  where  eter- 
nal winter  wilf  freeze  it,  nor  in  the  extreme  South,  where  eter- 
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nal  sammer '  will  dissolve  it,  into  barbarism  ;  bnt  in  the  tem- 
perate middle  zone,  neither  North  nor  Sonth,  where  man  and 
natnre  may  wage  a  more  equal  strife. 

And  so  it  was.  The  historic  civilizations  have  been  neither 
Tropical,  Arctic,  nor  Antarctic,  but  Temperate.  And,  further- 
more, for  ages,  till  Persia  and  Greece  succeeded  to  the  inherit- 
ance, they  clnng  tenaciously  to  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  globe. 
The  Babylonian  civilization  struck  its  roots  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates ;  the  Assyrian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris ;  the 
Egyptian,  on  the  banks  of  the  Kile.  And  had  we  time,  it 
would  be  easy  to  show  the  indebtedness  of  all  these  civiliza- 
tions to  the  valleys,  in  which  they  flourished.  Only  there,  and 
thus,  could  they  have  run  their  course.  The  garden  was  shel- 
tered, the  soil  was  rich,  and  the  growth  was  rank.  But  the 
fibre  was  soft,  and  the  lordly  trees,  struck  by  tempests  from  the 
hills,  went  down  with  a  resounding  crash. 

With  the  fall  of  Persia,  the  grand  historic  drama  was  shifted 
to  another  continent.  Europe  is  now  its  theatre.  And  with 
this  change  of  theatre,  there  is  also  a  change  of  method.  The 
Asiatic  civilizations  have  been  too  passive,  too  much  enthralled 
by  nature,  tasting  too  rankly  of  the  soil.  In  Europe,  a  harder 
soil  must  drive  the  life  of  the  race  more  up  into  the  air  for 
Butriment.  Man  must  get  the  better  of  nature,  ceasing  to 
adore  it  as  Divine,  even  at  the  risk  of  making  himself  a  god. 
He  must  cease  from  his  idolatry  of  the  stars,  the  mountains, 
and  the  streams,  even  at  the  risk  of  worshipping  the  dead  heroes 
of  his  own  mortal  race.  Such  was  the  mission  of  Greece. 
And  yet  the  Grecian  civilization,  intensely  human  as  it  was, 
was  conditioned  by  its  geography.  A  little  kingdom,  not 
larger  than  the  State  of  Maine,  but  enriched  with  every  vari- 
ety of  soil  and  surface ;  deeply  pierced  on  either  side  by  the 
Adriatic  and  the  JBgean,  as  though  they  would  sting  it  into 
life;  lifting  itself  in  mountain  ranges  to  be  crowned  with  eter- 
nal ice ;  stooping,  in  its  valleys,  to  be  decked  with  eternal 
bloom;  its  hill-sides  yielding  honey  to  the  bee,  and  marble  to 
the  sculptor;  its  nineteen  districts,  or  counties  as  we  should 
call  them,  so  divided  from  each  other  by  the  hand  of  nature, 
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as  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  institntioiis  and  a  genius 
of  their  own ;  sometimes  so  confederated  as  to  be  a  unity  and 
defy  the  world ;  bnt  oftener  chafing,  in  &tal  rivalry,  which 
invites  aggression  from  abroad,  till  at  length  the  Mac»doman 
phalanx  trampled  them  like  grass ;  never,  in  all  the  tide  of 
time,  was  there  a  kingdom,  whose  history  was  more  indispata- 
blj  conditioned  by  the  theatre  in  which  it  moved. 

The  other  leading  civilizations  of  Earope — ^Italian,  Gterman, 
Gallic,  British — ^liad  we  time  to  analyze  them,  would  yield  a 
similar  resnlt  With  a  life  in  them  superior  to  nature,  such  as 
no  Asiatic  civilization  ever  had,  they  have  yet  been  colored  hj 
the  soil  from  which  they  sprang,  and  bent  to  their  sbiqpe  bj 
the  winds  which  have  played  npon  them,  out  of  the  sky,  into 
which  they  have  shot  their  majestic  growth. 

Crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  the  wake  of  the  European  migra- 
tions,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  how  our  own  history  has  been 
conditioned  in  the  past,  and  must  be  conditioned  in  the  futore, 
by  the  great  features  of  the  continent  on  which  we  dwell. 
The  vast  oceans  on  either  side  of  us,  highways  to  Earope  and 
Asia,  towards  which,  by  the  line  of  our  mountain  ranges,  we 
slope  eastward  and  westward ;  the  Lakes  above  and  the  Gulf 
below  us ;  our  gigantic  rivers  clasping  the  continent  from  North 
to  South  with  their  shining  arms ;  our  imperial  prairies,  teem- 
ing with  more  than  Egyptian  plenty ;  and,  over  all,  our  keen 
and  eager  climate :  these  are  features  which  must  set  their  seal 
upon  our  destiny. 

No  where  and  never  can  it  be  a  matter  of  indifference, 
whether  a  civilization  be  continental  or  insular;  whether  its 
theatre  be  fiat  or  mountainous;  its  soil  sterile  or  fruitful;  its 
productions  few  or  various ;  its  climate  Boeotian  or  Attic  It 
is  true,  man  is  no  vassal  of  nature.  With  a  civilization  in  his 
soul,  he  can  root  it  where  he  will ;  in  the  sands  of  a  desert,  or 
amidst  the  snow-banks  of  Greenland.  But  it  is  also  true,  that 
he  can  root  it  better  on  a  broad  and  fertile  continent,  over- 
arched by  a  brilliant  and  genial  sky. 

IV.  The  fourth  great  law  of  civilization,  is  its  dependence 
upon  moral  stamina. 
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That  which  firsf  impresses  every  joathfal  observer,  is  tiio 
frequent  shifting  of  the  histx>ric  theatre,  consequent  upon  the 
decay  of  nations  and  races.  From  the  Euphrates  to  the  Nile, 
from  the  Kile  to  the  .^Egean,  from  the  ^gean  to  the  Tiber, 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Bhine,  the  Seine  and  the  Thames,  through 
more  than  four  thousand  years,  there  has  been  a  steady  drift, 
as  if  upon  some  mysterious  electric  tide,  following  on  aft^er  the 
epn  in  his  westward  march.  Civilization,  it  is  true,  has  never 
perished ;  but  many  civilizations  have  foundered.  New  races 
have  appeared,  and  new  nations  have  come  to  the  rescue,  only 
in  their  turn  to  be  struck  by  decay,  and  stagger  to  ruin.  The 
earth  is  a  vast  graveyard  of  institutions,  polities  and  cultures, 
as  well  as  of  men.  And  we  have  heard  it  said,  that  the  law 
is  the  same  for  both ;  that  as  the  individual  is  born,  advances 
to  manhood,  declines  and  dies,  so  races  and  nations  tread  their 
appointed  round  of  youthful  vigor,  proud  maturity,  and  piti. 
ful  decay. 

But  this  is  a  totally  false  conception  of  history.  It  is  only 
the  individual  that  dies,  not  the  race.  Generations  come  and 
go,  but  the  vital  continuity  survives.  Constant  dying  is  there ; 
but  also  a  constant  succession  of  renewed  and  ever  renewing 
life.     The  drops  run  past  us,  but  the  river  stays : 

»  Labitar  et  labetur  in  omne  Yolabilis  aerom. 

If  ^hus  the  race  continues,  why  may  not  a  nation  likewise  ? 
It  surely  may.  Certainly  there  is  nothing  inherently  forbidding 
it.  If  it  be  true,  as  in  a  certain  sense  it  is,  that  the  human 
race  is  as  young  and  fresh  to-day  as  ever  it  was,  and  can  never 
be  old,  so  long  as  new  generations  continue  to  be  cradled  in  its 
arms ;  it  is  equally  true,  that  a  nation  also  need  never  be  old. 
This  human  race,  it  is  said,  is  old ;  but  it  is  also  young.  The 
child  that  is  bom  to-day,  comes  just  as  plump  and  eager  to  its 
mother's  bosom,  as  the  child,  that  was  born  a  thousand  years 
ago«  Its  manhood,  too,  may  be  as  robust,  and  its  destiny  as 
grand.  And,  in  the  nature  of  things  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever, why  this  renewal  of  lusty  life  may  not  keep  on  repeat- 
ing itself  interminably ;  no  reason  whatever,  why  a  nation  in 
all  the  functions,  and  for  all  the  purposes,  of  national  existence, 
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may  not  be  as  rnddy  and  athletic  at  the  en<f,  as  at  the  begin- 
niDg,  of  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  or  hven  tan  thousand,  yen* 

Why,  then,  do  races  and  nations  perish  f  Why  have  the 
names  of  Chaldea,  Assyria  and  Egypt  been  starred  apon  Ae 
Catalogue  of  nations !  Children  still  continue  to  be  bom,  and 
lullabies  may  still  be  heard  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphratei^ 
the  Tigris  and  the  Nile.  Why,  since  the  people  are  living, 
have  the  nations  died !  One  verdict  will  answer  for  them  all ; 
one  verdict,  and  one  epitaph.  To  say  all  in  a  single  word,  th^ 
died  of  immorality ;  and  immorality  is  suicide.  Seldom  do 
nations  die  in  any  other  way  than  by  suicide.  National  assn- 
sination  is  a  rare  atrocity.  There  may  be  here  and  there  an  ob- 
scure exception,  but,  in  general,  the  nations  that  are  dead,  have 
died  by  their  own  hands.  Suicide  is  the  method  ;  poison,  the  in- 
strument ;  and  the  poison,  lust.  The  agony  may  be  longer  or 
shorter,  but  the  end  is  certain.  Sooner  or  later,  they  all  take 
the  advice  of  Job's  wife,  which  Job  did  not  take :  ^'CaiseGod, 
and  die." 

Sin,  it  can  hardly  need  to  be  said,  is  the  fontal  beginning  of 
national  decay ;  sin  in  the  heart,  sending  out  immorality  into 
the  life.  But  sin  is  human ;  and  more  or  less  of  immoralitj 
must  always  attend  the  career  of  nations.  Somewhat  of  immo- 
rality, doubtless,  there  may  be  without  a  fatal  result.  But  the 
one  offence,  which  is  never  pardoned  in  history,  and  which  no 
nation  ever  survives,  is  the  offence  of  grosB  and  universal  un- 
chastity.  Just  this,  preeminently,  is  tlie  rottenness,  of  which 
the  nations  have  died.  Not  this  alone,  for  it  never  can  be 
alone  ;  but  this  as  the  type  at  once,  and  the  culmination,  of 
their  depravity.  So  died  all  the  Asiatic  civilizations ;  sliding 
down  a  slimy  path  into  a  slimy  grave.  So  died  Bome,  in 
spite  of  her  Christian  baptism.  The  Teutons,  who  found  her  tot- 
tering, weak  in  the  loins,  behind  her  battlements,  and  smote 
her  between  the  joints  of  her  harness,  with  all  their  barbaric 
vices,  had  this  one  conspicuous  virtue,  that  they  were  chaste. 
Even  when  they  rushed  to  battle,  the  tribe  went  all  together, 
moving  in  families ;  and  their  women  were  revered  as  oracles. 
The  Keltic  race  were  not  thus  chaste.    Hence  the  election  ol 
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Providence,  bringing  in  the  Teutonic  blood  to  rei'nvigorate  a 
decaying  Christendom,' and  transmit  to  modem  times  the 
intellectual  and  aesthetic  ireasares  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

Tlie  prolonged  prosperity^of  races  and  nations  essentially 
demoralized,  so  frequently  alleged,  would,  if  it  were  true, 
completely  overturn  our  faith  in  the  divine  justice.  If  there 
be  no  righteous  judgment  in  history,  we  hav.e  no  rational 
ground,  on  which  to  expect  it  any  where  else.  If  the  tree 
does  not  fall  when  rotten  from  bark  to  core,  then  rottenness  is 
not  abhon*en^  to  nature.  If  nations  do  not  perish  of  lust  and 
violence,  then  lust  and  violence  are  not  offensive  to  God.  But 
there  are  no  such  facts.  The  rotten  tree  does  fall ;  the  de- 
bauched and  cruel  nation  does  die.  There  is  a  Nemesis  in 
history,  never  cheated  of  its  vengeance.  Nations  that  are 
bad  may  be  employed  by  Providence,  as  every  nation  has 
been  employed  in  its  turn  ;  but  it  may  be  only  as  brooms  to 
sweep  the  streets  of  the  Holy  City.  The  service  rendered,  not 
being  a  voluntary  service,  brings  no  honor  to  the  instrument 
The  use  God  made  of  Egypt,  Assyria  and  Babylon,  was 
nothing  for  them  to  boast  of.  They  stood  simply  upon  their 
own  moral  character ;  and  when  this,  by  steady  decline,  had 
reached  a  certain  point  of  baseness,  they  collapsed  and  fell. 

How  much  there  must  be  of  moral  putrefaction  before  the 
vultures  of  Providence  begin  to  scent  their  prey,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say.  The  problems  of  history  are  all  complex.  Nations 
sometimes  hold  out  longer  thw  we  should  think  they  could; 
There  may  be  reasons  of  state  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  kings, 
withholding  the  bolts,  which  might  justly  fall.  There  may  be 
a  hidden  vigor  of  stock,  maintaining  a  stout  resistance  to  de- 
cay. There  may  be  outward  conditions,  conspiring  to  prolong 
the  shattered  and  sinking  life.  But  the  tendency  is  always  to 
ruin  ;  and  sooner  or  later  must  the  goal  be  reached. 

The  civilization  of  China  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  marvels  of  history.  A  marvel  surely  it  is,  but  no  im- 
peachment of  a  wakeful  and  jealous  Providence.  As  old, 
almost,  as  the  time  of  Noah,  this  singular  civilization,  though 
doubtless  decaying,  is  hardlv  yet  in  its  decrepitude.     What 
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means  it?  Doabtles^  some  account  mist  be  made  of  UoodL 
Some  acconnt  must  ako  be  made  of  geograpiiic  iwilatiflii, 
shielding  the  nation  from  the  ahockB  and  sorges  of  war.  Bat 
the  main  secret  of  this  nnpanUlded  longeTitj,  is  mforal  ufamina 
The  Chinese  are  not  a  religions  people.  The  srstem  of  CoBfii- 
cins  is  merely  ethicaL  Bat  the  educs  are  good,  incalcatii^ 
reverence  for  parents  as  the  beginning  and  basis  of  all  TirtoeL 
Hence  the  nation  endures,  rooted  in  the  £unOj ;  and  its  hoarr 
age  is  bat  the  blessing  promised  to  filial  obedience. 

Traverse  now  the  map  of  the  old  world,  and  look  on  Eng- 
land. More  than  foarteen  handred  yeara  hare  passed  since 
the  last  of  the  Roman  legions  s^led  away,  leaving  diat  little 
Keltic  island  to  its  ^te.  More  than  a  thousand  years  have 
passed  since  Egbert  monlded  the  eight  little  kingdoms  into 
one.  Do  yon  call  that  kingdom  old !  As  Brownson  has  latdy 
said,  there  is  not  a  single  wrinkle  npon  its  brow.  Wlience, 
now,  this  green  old  age  ?  It  comes,  in  par^  of  the  Divine 
purpose,  electing  whom  it  will  for  the  grand  achievements  of 
history.  Partly  of  race,  com[>osed  and  attempered  as  nev^ 
^  any  race  in  Asia,  or  Europe,  was  composed  and  attempered 
before  it  .  Partly  of  position,  climate  and  physical  resoureesi 

For  ocean,  ^mid  ber  uprosr  wild, 
Speaks  safety  to  ber  Uaod  difld. 

Bat,  above  all,  it  comes  of  a  moral  stamina,  unequalled  in 
Europe,  which,  in  the  hiding  of  its  strength,  is  first  Christian 
and  then  Protestant 

Bat  we  are  Americans.  And  what  is  the  horoscope  of  that 
fntare,  to  which  oar  continent  belongs,  and  for  which  we  livef 
We  are  here,  by  the  ordering  of  Providence,  in  charge  of  the 
final  tlieatre  and  the  final  problems  of  history.  In  race,  we 
are  an  amalgam  of  more  and  better  constituents  than  were 
ever  before  subdaed  and  welded  together.  Attennated  in 
physical  constitution  we  doubtless  are,  in  obedience  to  certain 
physical  influences  operating  upon  us,  but  supple,  athletic  and 
forceful  beyond  all  European  rivalry ;  in  peace,  prolific  of  all 
useful  inventions  looking  tbwards  the  mastery  of  nature  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth ;  in  war,  when  war  is  forced  npon 
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US,  nnitiDg  the  spring  of  the  panther  with  the  stroke  of  the 
thunderbolt  In  the  outward  conditions  of  our  lot,  we  have 
all  that  history  could  ask.  .  It  is  for  ourselve3  to  say,  whether, 
for  our  frivolities,  our  follies  and  our  crimes,  the  Providence, 
that  set  us  here,  shall  pluck  us  up  and  dash  us  in  pieces  against 
our  own  mountains;  or,  whether,  by  a  generous  culture  of  our- 
selves in  all  liberal  arts,  preferring  substance  to  show,  worth 
to  wealth,  and  above  all,  by  those  sturdy  moral  virtues  begot- 
ten only  of  a  positive  Christian  belief,  we  may  not  hold  our 
ground  here,  puissant  and  respected  amongst  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  till  the  trumpet  of  God's  providence  announces  the 
final  triumph  of  universal  justice,  freedom,  truth  and  love. 


Act.  IL— objective  PREACHING. 

By  Rev.  Asa.  D.  Smith,  D.D.,  New  York. 

To  many  minds  this  phrase  will  carry  with  it  its  own  expli- 
cation. To  preclude  all  mistake,  however,  and  for  fulness  of 
impression,  some  little  ^claircissement  may  be  called  for.  We 
use  the  term  objective  here,  first,  in  its  ordinary  sense — much 
the  same  as  obtains  commonly  in  the  psychological  nomen- 
clature. Truth,  in  general,  is  spoken  of,  in  relation  to  the 
mind,  as  either  subjective  or  objective.  As  it  pertains  to 
ourselv^  simply,  to  thought  or  feeUng  of  which  we  are  the 
subject,  and  which  is  verified  only  by  consciousness,  it  receives 
aptly  the  former  designation.  As  it  invokes  not  consciousness 
but  attention,  presenting  things  apart  from  ourselves,  it  comes 
properly  under  the  latter.  As  the  philosopher  discusses  the 
emotion  of  taste,  for  example,  or  taste  as  a  state  of  mind, 
it  is  a  subjective  view  he  takes.  As  he  sets  forth  the  out- 
ward things  suited  to  awaken  the  emotion,  his  discourse  is 
objective.  We  may,  it  is  true,  apply  this  last-named  term  to 
a  given  thought  or  feeling  as  reproduced  by  memory,  and  as 
thus  standing,  in  some  sense,  without  our  present  selves.  As 
thus  apprehended,  it  no  longer  pertains,  if  we  use  words  in 
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their  strictest  import^  to  the  category  of  the  sotajectiTe.  Hub 
nice  diatinctioDi  however,  the  end  we  hare  in  view  liarffljr 
requires  ns  to  regard.  We  may  hold  the  two  terms  aa  ayno- 
nymons,  in  a  general  way,  with  internal  and  extemaL  Be- 
pentance,  for  instance,  as  it  stira  within  ns,  is  snbjectiTeu  Am 
enjoined,  commended,  or  exemplified — aboTe  all,  aa  the  Being 
against  whom  we  have  sinned  comes  befores  ns,  whether  in 
his  character  or  his  law,  it  is  objecdrely  inculcated.  Toni 
the  thoughts  of  men  to  the  inward  operations  of  faith — to  fiuth 
as  it  works  in  their  own  souls — ^and  you  speak  sobjectiTely. 
Hold  np  the  cross,  rehearse  the  promises,  point  to  such  por- 
traits of  the  grace  as  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  presents,  and  your  discourse  becomes  objective. 
So  of  love.  It  is  a  subjective  appeal  that  addresses  mainly  our 
consciousness,  that  goes  searching  for  this  chief  element  of 
Christian  excellence  through  all  the  chambers  of  the  aouL  To 
speak  objectively,  you  must  dwell  on  the  divine  excellency, 
on  Gtod's  unspeakable  gift,  on  Gethsemane,  on  CSalvary,  on  the 
Mediatorial  dirone.  So,  of  all  that  pertains  to  the  life  of  God 
in  the  soul  of  man.  Experimental  preaching,  as  it  is  usually 
termed,  is  apt  to  follow  the  subjective  method.  It  is  oftm  too 
strictly  and  exclusively  of  this  cast,  passing  into  a  hard,  dry, 
metaphysical  form.  Doctrinal  discourse,  so  called,  has  the 
opposite  tendency.  Y^t  even  here,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
sequel,  there  may  be  a  serious  defect 

So  much  for  the  first  and  more'limited  sense  of  the  term  we 
employ.  Our  purpose  requires,  and  both  etymology  and  an- 
alogy permit,  a  still  wider  range.  Our  thoughts  may  be  car- 
ried, in  a  manner,  without  ourselves,  and  yet  fail  of  the  highest 
sort  of  objectivity.  The  highest,  we  mean,  in  relation  to  the 
rdigious  nature.  There  may  be  an  excess  of  analysis,  reduc- 
ing the  truth  presented  to  such  a  fragmentary  or  atomic  state, 
that  it  loses  inevitably  not  only  its  proper  form,  but  its  most  im- 
portant use.  As  transformed  thus  into  your  own  thought,  it  may 
well  be  called  subjective.  It  is  really  no  longer  truth  as  Ood 
gave  it  You  have  the  valley  of  dry  bones  before  you — ^very 
many  and  very  dry ;  not  the  living  forms  as  they  came  from 
the  Creator's  hand.     You  have  the  products  of  the  cheoDisA 
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cmcible — ^the  primordial  substances,  the  last  links  in  the 
chain  of  phenomena ;  not  the  bread  that  nourishes,  or  the  tree 
of  graceful  shape,  or  the  flower  of  exquisite  hue.  The  scien- 
tific process  may  be  still  more  radical.  Concretions  all  may 
be  abandoned  for  abstractions ;  the  region  of  phenomena  for 
the  realm  of  law — the  transcendental  sphere  it  may  be, 

"  Where  entity  and  quiddity 
The  ghoetB  of  defUnct  bodies  fly."    • 

It  is  not  alone  to  mediaeval  follies  we  refer.  We  have  had 
moderns — and  some  in  the  pulpits — who,  on  Gospel  principles, 
would  hardly  be  permitted  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  Duns 
Scotus  or  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  objective  method,  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  as  we  now  employ  it,  is  the  very  re- 
verse of  all  this.  It  eschews  excessive  analysis.  It  favors  the 
synthetic.  It  is  not  oblivious  of  laws,  but  it  takes  them  rather 
in  their  manifestations  than  in  their  impalpable  essences.  It 
delights  in  concretions.  It  dwells  on  systems,  rather  than  on 
their  detached  parts.  It  magnifies  especially  organic  forms — 
God's  own  organisms.  It  takes  them  as  they  are,  not  subject- 
ing them  to  processes  of  decomposition  and  abstraction — not 
wresting  them  from  the  Divine  moulds,  to  recast  them  in  the 
human. 

This  more  excellent  method  culminates  in  the  preaching  of 
Christ  Of  Christ,  we  mean  just  as  the  Bible  presents  him. 
It  is  possible  to  fail  even  here.  We  may  preach  about  Christ, 
and  yet  fail  to  preach  Christ.  His  person,  his  character, 
his  work,  may  be  so  anatomized  and  analyzed,  that  all  vitality 
is  gone.  There  is  a  sort  of  re-crucifixion,  to  which,  alas,  suc- 
ceeds no  third  day  glory.  He  is  to  the  hapless  hearers,  in  such 
case,  not  a  living,  but  a  dead  Cl^rist.  There  remains  to  them,  as 
to  the  unbelieving  soldiers,  only  the  parting  of  his  seamless 
vesture.  Only  the  merest  fragments  of  truth,  and  these  the 
outermost,  do  they  bear  away  from  the  cross.  Not  thus  does 
the  true  objective  method  present  Christ,  but  more  scripturally, 
concretely,  organically,  vitally.  So  set  forth,  he  is  the  great- 
est and  most  comprehensive  of  all  objects.  Not  only  do  they 
all  centre  in  him,  in   him   they  have  all  their  archetypes. 
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They  are  all  virtually  included  in  him.  ^^  In  him  are  hid  aU 
the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge."  Nay,  he  is  ^  the 
truth" — ^the  truth  as  "  the  word ;"  divinity — not  as  a  principle, 
or  a  mere  potency,  or  an  impalpable  essence,  bat  embodied— 
and  humanity  made  perfect;  the  law,  *^writ  ont  in  living 
characters  ;^'  redemption,  in  its  sum  and  substance,  its  source 
and  consummation ;  Providence,  in  its  spring  and  its  efficiency, 
its  rule  and  its  ei^.  He  who  preaches  Christ  most  largely  and 
wisely,  who  reproduces  him  just  as  the  Bible  produces  him, 
making  Him  thus  his  alpha  and  omega,  has  attained  the  high* 
est  style  of  that  objectivity  for  which  we  plead. 

Tliis  will  suffice,  and  perhaps  more  than  suffice,  for  the  set- 
ting forth  of  what  we  mean  by  objective  discourse.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that  it  is  simply  of  preaching  we  speak.  In 
various  other  relations,  a  subjective  treatment  may  be  appro-  . 
priate  and  even  necessary.  In  the  study,  for  instance,  it  must, 
have  large  place.  He  only  has  fully  mastered  a  subject,  who 
has  gone  down  to  its  ground  principles,  who  has  pushed 
analysis  to  its  farthest  legitimate  bounds.  Not  only  is  mind 
acuminated  thus,  preparation  is  made  for  the  best  concrete 
presentations.  Never  have  we  so  beautiful  a  covering  of 
rhetoric  as  upon  the  most  skilfully  constructed  frame- work  of 
metaphysics.  That  erratic  but  brilliant  genius,  Poe,  is  said  to 
have  affirmed,  that  he  philosophized  his  poem  of  "  The  Raven," 
before  he  sung  it.     We  may  well  say,  in  such  case, 

*'  How  cbarmiog  is  divine  philoeophj, 
Xot  haiBh  and  crabbed,  as  dull  fools  suppoee, 
But  musical  as  is  ApoUo'd  lute.** 

Let  all  philosophy  underlie  the  preacher's  discourse.  Let  it 
serve  as  the  skeleton,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  living  form 
of  grace  and  beauty  shall  be  built.  Only,  to  borrow  the  counsel 
of  an  eminent  divine,  let  not  the  bones  be  worn  outside.  It  is* 
well  that  Thalberg  knows  every  key  and  chord  of  the  piano,  and 
the  framework,  to  the  minutest  point,  of  every  tune  he  plays. 
Ho  must  needs  study  these  things  in  private — the  more  the 
better.  Yet,  when  he  comes  before  us  in  public,  it  is  no 
analysis,  either  of  instrument  or  tune,  we  want — ^it  is  only 
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music.  So  as  to  the  preacher.  Let  him  meditate  in  his  closet 
as  profoundly  as  possible,  upon  the  internal  structure  of  the 
rilver  trumpet ;  let  him  prove  the  purity  of  its  material  by 
tests  as  scientific  and  ingenious  as  that  which  Archimedes  ap* 
plied  to  the  golden  crown  ;  let  him  cry  **  Eureka,"  if  he  will, 
amid  whatever  splendid  intellectual  trhimphs ;  but  when  he 
stands  before  us  in  the  sacred  desk,  it  is  no  treatise  on  hydro- 
statics or  metallurgy  we  wait  to  hear,  but  only  the  tones  of  jubi- 
lee. In  theological  schools,  and  in  scientific  treatises  on  di- 
vinity, a  subjective  method  must  be  largely  employed.  But  the 
ordinary  proclamation  of  the  Gospel,  we  insist,  should  be 
mainly  objective.  We  say  mainly^  as  designing  to  constimct 
no  Procrustes'  bed,  as  bearing  in  mind  the  varieties  of  temper- 
ament and  habitude  in  the  ministry,  for  which  allowance 
should  ever  be  made,  and  the  diversity,  also,  both  of  congre- 
gations and  occasions ;  and  as  remembering,  too,  certain  sub- 
ordinate and  limited  uses  of  the  subjective,  for  which,  in 
the  further  unfolding  of  our  theme,  we  shall  make  due  allow- 
ance. 

As  we  pass  to  the  advantages  of  the  method  we  commend, 
we  start  the  very  important  preliminary  inquiry.  What  is  the 
great  end  of  preaching?  The  glory  of  God,  may  be  the  gen- 
eral reply,  yet  it  is  too  general  for  our  present  purpose.  Nor 
is  it  quite  specific  enough  to  say,  the  salvation  of  souls.  So 
far  as  the  hearer  is  concerned,  two  things  are  aimed  at,  instruc- 
tion and  impression.  The  former  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
indispensable  to  the  latter ;  the  heart  can  be  touched  ob- 
viously only  through  the  intellect.  Yet  the  latter  is  chief  and 
ultimate.  The  enlightening  of  the  understanding  should  never 
be  regarded  as  a  finality ;  in  itself  considered,  apart  from  the 
appropriate  spiritual  results,  it  is  scarcely  a  blessing.  Nay,  it 
becomes  a  curse,  there  being  many  stripes  for  him  who,  while 
he  knows,  has  no  heart  to  do.  Information  should  be  held 
ever  subordinate  to  renovation,  and  be  shaped  accordingly. 
The  best  preaching,  theh,  is  that  which  is,  in  all  respects,  best 
adapted  to  move  the  heart;  and  it  is  with  reference  to  this 
grand  design  we  would  have  it  mainly  of  the  objective  type. 

The  heart  is  moved,  I  hardly  need  to  say,  not  mechanically, 
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not  by  bare  TolitioiM — dependence  npos 
one's  attempdog  to  raise  himseif  firooa  dw  cntk  hf 
his  own  vestmentB — ^bol,  so  iar  as  iwliatniaTir 
by  appropriate  objects^  By  ibe  oligcctk  ve 
suited  to  enkindle  tbe  desired  affiKtioaa.  Amd 
jective  method  does  -bat  Tery  pnrtiaDy  famA  ; 
are  they  supplied,  according  to  the  intenaenean  at  th« 
jectirity.  So  of  that  first  form  of  it, 
dwelling  npon  the  interior  life.  Let  tr^h  be  ao 
to  introvert  tbe  eye  of  the  mind,  and  keep  it  intiui ailed;  kl 
the  thoughts  of  men  be  occapied  duedy  with  theaaaelTes^  with 
their  sins  and  needs,  with  all  the  subtle  impulses  of  depra;rity, 
or  even  with  the  inward  operatioos  of  grace;  and 
spiritual  barms  and  losses  are  the  incTiiabie  lesnk.  Hoi 
truly  the  heart  may  be  working,  begin  to  watch  ii;  and  it 
ceases  to  work.  It  coyly  refuses  to  be  watdied.  like  dM 
sensitive  plant,  it  shrinks  from  a  too  curioos  touch.  Begin  to 
think,  in  other  words,  of  your  own  emotioos;  and,  ns  a  present 
fact,  they  are  no  more — they  vanish  under  yoor  serutiny- 
This,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  yoor  attrition  ia  withdrawn 
from  the  object  that  awakened  them.  Feelings  in  sndi  cases^ 
ends  about  as  surely  as  combustion  without  oxygen.  If  there 
be  some  slight  residoum  through  the  force  of  habit — a  con- 
tinuance of  motion  after  the  impelling  power  is  gone,  as  the 
car  moved  awhile  on  the  track  after  the  looomotife  is  de- 
tached— or  if^  with  all  the  introTersion,  there  are  stealthy  out- 
going glances,  serving  to  keep  alive  the  flickering  flame^  yet 
is  our  general  position  not  invalidated.  It  holds  good,  even 
where  feeling  has  passed  into  principle,  and  has  thus  become  a 
fixtnre  in  the  soul.  Even  principle  is  conditioned  ;  it  has  no 
absolute  life — ^it  is  not  self-existent.  Only  our  Divine  Head 
^'  hath  life  in  himself."  We  live  not  upon  ourselves,  even 
in  our  best  estate.  We  must  go  out  of  ourselves  for  sustenta- 
tion.  as  truly  as  the  plant  or  the  tree.  We  must  live  upon 
objective  good,  and  that  good  is  truth  ;  and  as  all  truth  is  in 
Christ,  so  he  is  '^  the  bread  of  life."  Truth  is,  indeed,  more  or 
less  incorporated  with  our  spiritual  being,  as  nutrimental  sub- 
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stances  pass  into  onr  physical  frames ;  yet  the  attempt  to  liv^e 
upon  it,  as  there  existent,  has  many  a  sad  point  of  likeness  to 
the  starving  man's  feeding  npon  his  own  flesh. 

What  happens  in  the  spiritual  region  may  be  illustrated  by 
analogous  processes  in  the  natural  sphere.  You  go,  we  will 
suppose,  to  some  gallery  of  paintings,  to  look  for  the  first  time 
npon  some  renowned  master-piece,  the  "  Heart  of  the  Andes," 
for  example.  It  is  on  all  tongues — it  has  been  praised  by  all 
— it  has  thrilled  all  amateurs.  You  go  expecting  yourself  to 
be  thrilled,  and  desiring  to  be.  Your  self-respect  is  concerned, 
your  reputation  as  a  connoisseur,  as  a  lover  of  the  beautiful. 
Or  something  more  substantial  is  involved,  some  question  of 
gain  or  of  preferment.  You  go  thinking  of  yourself;  thus 
thinking,  you  sit  before  the  canvas.  Your  bodily  eye  is  upon 
it — ^the  eye  of  your  soul  but  partially.  That  is  mainly  turned 
inward ;  it  is  not  so  much  hill  and  valley,  ravine  and  mountain 
peak,  herbage  and  foliage,  the  ethereal  blue  and  the  cloudy 
drapery  you  are  scanning,  as  the  changeful  depths  of  your  own 
soul.  You  are  saying:  "Do  I  appreciate  this?  Do  I  give 
evidence,  as  I  gaze,  of  artistic  instincts,  of  a  fine  aesthetic 
mould  ?"  You  put  yourself  on  trial — you  scrutinize  yourself — 
the  canvas  most  engrossing  is  within  you.  What  marvel, 
now,  if  you  leave  the  place  little  impressed  even  by  this  won- 
drous product  of  art,  and,  so  far  as  all  claims  to  taste  are  con- 
cerned, in  a  most  despondent  frame  ?  The  failure  results  from 
your  too  subjective  mood.  This  is  the  secret  of  many  a  dis- 
appointment as  to  sights  and  sounds,  both  natural  and  artistic, 
from  which  much  had  been  expected.  We  are  apt  to  be  most 
charmed  by  spectacles  that  come  upon  us  unawares ;  not  so 
much  from  the  force  of  novelty,  as  because  they  absorb  us.  It 
has  been  well  said  of  the  writer,  that  he  achieves  n9thing  while 
he  is  peering  over  his  own  shoulder.  The  great  secret  of 
snccess  in  the  orator,  is  self-oblivion.  Then  only  is  his  soul 
stirred  to  its  lowest  depths,  so  as  to  pour  itself  forth  in  over- 
whelming might,  when  nothing — ^not  even  a  shadow  of  self- 
consciousness— <;ome8  between  it  and  the  theme  he  is  unfolding. 

Not  less  palpable  is  the  loss  in  spiritual  things,  resulting 
from  an  undue  inwardness  of  thought.    Kot  growth  alone  is 
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concerned ;  there  is  a  great  loss  of  enjoyment    It  is  not  m^dj 
that  men  hide  themselves  from  the  san,  groping  abont  in  the 
dim  recesses  of  their  interior  being;  fantastic  and  frigfatfal 
shapes  infest  the  twilight.    Studying  themselves  deeply,  thej 
find,  of  coarse,  mach  evil ;  and  studying  little  bnt  themaelvcBy 
they  come  often  to  find  only  evil.    They  scan  the  minnte  fibres 
of  feeling,  straining  the  over-tasked  eye,  till  the  threads  all  ran 
together.    They  fall  into  endless  confasions  and  perplexities 
of  thought.    They  put  good  for  evil,  and  evil  for  good ;  they 
write  bitter  things  against  themselves.    With  good  Deacoo 
Twitchell,  in  the  **  Minister's  Wooing,"  be  the  deed  done  ever 
so  kind  and  self-sacrificing,  they  still  say  mournfully,  "Fm 
afraid  it's  all  selfish ;"  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the  genial 
souls  who  cannot,  for  the  life  of  them,  fancy  a  religion  so 
gloomy ;  to  the  discredit,  we  cannot  but  add,  of  the  glorioos 
Gospel.    Idiosyncrasies  there  are  which  tend  this  way ;  and 
if  to  these  that  most  subjective  of  all  diseases,  dyspepsia,  be 
added,  and  there  supervene  an  equally  subjective  ptdpit  treat- 
ment, we  can  not  repress  a  foreboding  of  the  process  delunatico. 
Many  a  vivid  illustration  of  this  remark  can  every  experienced 
pastor  cull  from  his  note-book.    If  the  worst  comes,  let  it  be 
remembered,  it  is  not  the  sunlight  that  crazes  men ;  it  is  not  the 
walking  amid  the  green  fields,  and  gushing  streams,  and  beauti- 
ful hills  of  the  Divine  word ;  it  is  the  wandering,  rather,  in 
gloomy  catacombs  of  their  own  souls.    Profound  as  is  the  cele- 
brated treatise  of  President  Edwards  on  the  Religious  Affections 
— unrivalled  as  a  scientific  text-book — and  practically  profitable 
as  it  may  be  to  minds  of  a  certain  cast,  or  in  certain  states,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  reading  of  it  has  been  of  questionable 
utility  to  many.     Not  that  self-examination  is  unimportant,  or 
that  no  pains  should  be  taken  to  distinguish  the  pure  gold  from 
base  admixtures.    The  objective  method  is  no  hindrance,  but  a 
help  rather,  to  all  proper  fidelity  of  this  sort    Ordinarily,  how- 
ever, the  best  way  of  trying  ourselves  is  by  the  plain  and  palpable 
things  of  every  day  life.    The  tree  is  known,  not  by  vegetable 
chemistry,  but  by  its  fruit     In  any  way,  besides,  the  work 
of  self-scrutiny  may  be  over-done.    In  our  own  hearts,  at  the 
best,  we  can  find  little  that  is  purifying,  cheering,  elevating. 
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Our  safety  and  advantage  lie  mainly  in  forgetting,  not  only 
^what  is  behind,  but  ourselves  even,  in  keeping  onr  eye  upon 
the  mark  and  the  prize.  And  so  the  wisdom  of  the  preacher  lies 
in  pointing  to  that  mark,  in  holding  np  that  prize,  in  so  leading 
us  out  of  onrselves  that  both  in  thought  and  in  heart  we  may 
be  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God. 

Still  more  important  is  the  objective  method  in  the  second 
and  larger  sense  of  the  phrase,  as  embracing  concretions  and 
organic  forms,  rather  than  abstractions  or  atoms  Some  hint 
of  its  advantage  in  this  regard  we  could  scarce  avoid  in  the 
preliminary  definition.  We  have  here  to  reaffirm  what  has 
just  been  said  in  another  relation — it  presents  truth  in  the 
shape  best  suited  to  affect  the  heart.  A  scientific  interest  may 
indeed  be  awakened,  especially,  in  minds  of  a  curious  or  spe- 
culative turn,  by  the  opposite  treatment.  It  may  gratify  the 
lover  of  dry  logic.  In  certain  relations  and  for  certain  pur- 
poses, as  we  have  already  admitted,  it  is  indispensable.  Yet 
it  touches  but  feebly  the  religious  susceptibilities.  Here, 
again,  there  is  an  analogy  to  the  working  of  the  aesthetic  nature. 
It  is  one  thing,  for  example,  guided  by  minute  botanical 
science,  to  dissect  a  flower,  to  identify  and  examine  its  several 
parts — to  take  note,  learnedly,  of  sepal,  petal,  stamen,  and 
pistil,  or  to  make  still  more  atomic  investigations.  It  is  quite 
anotl^er,  simply  to  feel,  as  you  gaze  upon  it,  just  as  God 
fashioned  it,  the  charm  of  its  beauty.  So  of  the  amaranth 
of  Gospel  truth.  Only  the  philosopher  can  take  the  parallax 
of  a  star,  and  calculate  its  orbit,  and  measure  and  weigh  it ; 
and  all  this  he  does  simply  as  a  philosopher.  Over  his  dia- 
grams, and  tables,  and  algebraic  forms,  and  arithmetical  pro- 
cesses, taste  is  mainly  quiescent.  In  the  untutored  peasant's 
soul,  on  the  contrary,  as  he  just  looks  up  by  night  to  the  firma- 
ment aglow  with  "living  sapphires,"  it  may  be  all  astir.  So 
as  to  the  star-gemmed  firmament  of  redemption.  Yery  unlike 
the  scrutiny  of  mere  science,  is  the  ken  of  simple  faith,  the 
loving  gaze  upon  the  fair,  round  orbs,  just  as  God  has  bidden 
them  shine  out  upon  us.  It  was  a  subjective  work,  Humboldt 
did,  a  work  befitting  the  author  of  the  Kosmos^  as  he  analyzed 
the  sunbeam,  noting  most  accurately  its  elements,  properties  and 


powers.  It  was  in  quite  snodi^'  mood  be  w%i  iMfiiwdy  on  Ui 
djing-bed,  as  the  rays  of  the  son  giesmed  hn^Ay  mto  Ui 
chamber :  ^^  How  beantiful  is  that  light ;  it  seems  ISke  besves 
beckoning  earth  upward.''  Then  spoke  oat  the  geseral  heart 
of  man.  Nothing  coold  more  happflj  iBiBtzmte  rtjectite 
power  in  spiritoal  things,  the  power  whzch  Iiesnet  in  analjm 
not  in  an  J  form  of  abslMct  logic,  bet  in  die  wnple  appeal  ot 
the  things  themselTes  to  the  spiritnal  soseepCibQitjr. 

We  do  not  question,  be  it  obserred,  thut  kgic  nsr,  in 
oos  wajs,  subserve  such  an  appeal,  that  Ae  most  rigid 
tific  processes  maj  be  preparatorj  to  it ;  nmj,  that  all  logical 
forms  must  to  some  extent  enter  into  pnlpit  dbeonracL  It  kas 
been  tml j  said,  that  '^  not  onlj  does  science  undert^  aen^CHre, 
painting,  music,  poetry,  but  science  is  itself  poetie.^  A  deep 
philosophy  touches  all  nature  as  widi  a  transforming  hand ;  and 
in  80  doing  cannot  but  address  the  aesthetic  seinbility.  There 
was  doubtless  a  charm  to  Newton's  soul  in  the  stdlnr  Eghts— 
a  charm  imparted  by  his  own  researches — of  which  die  raedc 
gazer  must  needs  be  ignorant  And  there  may,  nnqnestioih 
ably,  be  a  result  analogous  to  this  in  the  spiritual  sphere.  The 
profound  investigations  of  men  like  Augustine,  and  Oalrin,  and 
Edwards,  rendered  the  scheme  of  divine  grace,  we  readily 
admit,  more  attractive  to  them«  Yet  the  attraction,  be  it  ob- 
served— so  far  as  their  religious  nature  was  concerned — 
lay  not  so  much  in  the  subtle  courses  of  reasoning,  as  in  the 
conclosions  reached  ;  not  so  much  in  the  analysis,  as  in  tlie 
synthesis  it  aided.  It  was  a  concretion,  after  all,  that  chiefly 
moved  them,  only  better  apprehended.  Many  of  the  processes 
which  helped  them^  moreover,  would  avail  little  with  the  com- 
mon mind.  That  js  to  be  won,  if  at  all,  by  those  great  sub- 
stantial verities  which  are  the  objects  of  faith ;  by  which, 
alone,  faith  can  be  either  elicited  or  strengthened.  It  is  tiie 
simple  divine  affirmation  that  prevails  with  it,  radier  than  the 
tenuous  and  recondite  human  speculation.  While  we  do  not 
object,  thei^  to  various  concatenations  of  logic  in  preaching — 
albeit  we  say  with  McCosh,  let  the  links  be  ordinarily  few— 
we  cannot  but  urge,  that  they  be  all  so  used  as  to  insure^  on 
the  whole,  a  high  objectivity.    Our  main  rdiancai  we  insisti 
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must  be  on  that ;  and  that,  by  consequence,  mnst  be  character- 
istic and  predominant. 

It  is  a  law  of  animal  snstentation,  the  more  obvious  as  yon 
rise  in  the  scale  of  being,  that  it  is  accomplished  only  by  or- 
ganisms ;  life  is  sustained  only  by  life,  as  by  the  living  corn  of 
wheat,  for  example,  not  by  its  ultimate  particles  as  decomposed 
and  dead  ;  not  by  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  separately  taken, 
or  however  cunningly  mized  by  the  art  of  man.  So  of  spirit- 
ual nutrition.  It  comes  of  no'  ultimate  elements  of  truth,  but 
of  the  "  living  bread."  Least  of  all  does  it  come  of  abstrac- 
tions, as  if  one  could  fatten  upon  the  law  of  cohesion  or  gravi- 
tation. Whoever  practically  ignores  this,  as  he  essays  the 
shepherd^s  office,  will  soon  find,  that 

'*  The  huogry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed.** 

Thus  may  we  account,  doubtless,  for  many  a  gaunt  and  fee- 
ble flock ;  possibly  for  some  parochial  troubles  otherwise  pre- 
sented in  the  "  shady-side"  literature.  "  He  gives  us  nothing 
to  encourage  us,  or  to  make  us  feel  glad,"  said  an  intelligent 
member  of  a  congregation  about  to  lose,  not  unwillingly,  a  too 
subjective  preacher.  The  men  of  all  ages  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  moving  the  masses — the  Whitefields,  the  Summer 
fields,  the  Spurgeons — to  whom  the  common  human  heart  has 
given  its  readiest  and  fullest  response,  as  deep  answering  to 
de^p,  have  been  the  eminently  objective  men.  Not  with  at- 
tenuated threads,  spun,  like  thejBpider's,  out  of  their  own  bowels, 
have  they  sought  to  bind  Leviathan ;  but  with  the  huge  links 
of  truth,  just  as  inspiration  has  forged  them.  Not  to  p&rticles, 
but  to  personalities,  have  they  pointed ;  not  to  star-dust,  but  to 
rolling  worlds.  Especially  have  they  magnified,  in  their  teach- 
ing. Him  who  was  before  all  worlds,  and  by  whom  all  worlds 
consist ;  in  whose  glorious  person  we  have  at  once  the  great 
incitement  and  centre  of  all  religious  fealty  and  worship. 

Our  argument  for  the  sort  of  preaching  we  favor,  has  been 
based,  thus  £Eur,  on  its  power  of  impression.  This  we  have 
taken  as  the  chief  end  of  the  pulpit,  not  overlooking  the  sub- 
ordinate use  of  instruction.  The  intellect,  we  have  admitted, 
must  be  informed,  the  judgment  mnst  be  convinced,  since  it  is 
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tbroogli  the  mind  oolj  we  cm  operste  vpoct  Ae  htmL  We 
adfrance  now  in  onr  srgnment.  We  wovld  etH  mctrnntSam  to  dbe 
well-known  fact — ^pneticallj  orerlooked,  ofien — Aat  Aett  m 
a  might  J  reaetioo  cf  the  heart  upon  the  inteDect.  It  m  Asob^ 
fol  if  the  natural  law  holds  good  hercv  if  dbe  reictam  be  mat 
greater  than  the  action.  Who  has  not  remarfccd.  ia  thm  orfi- 
nary  affairs  of  life,  the  power  of  the  fedng*  eiwrnt  dbe  jv%- 
ment?  B[owtnieiflit,inathonsaDdreIatioaa,dia^wiicAercaa- 
adoosly  or  nnconscioaslj,  ^  The  wish  ii  fiitber  to  die  tfiowghL* 
How  does  prejadice  affect  ns,  and  manj-sded  intenast.  How 
are  characters  and  erents  shaped  and  colored  eoatiBvallT.  ai 
well  hj  the  malign  as  bj  the  beneTolcnt  affectiof&  Whit  a 
painter  is  enrj ;  what  a  **  green-ered  monster'  »  jeakMsr. 
What  transformations  does  lore  work— of  the  fixid  mother,  in 
example— changing  deformity  into  beauty,  dnDness  into  genioiy 
and  vice  into  Tirtne.  How  slow  are  m^i  to  condemn  what 
they  desire  to  practise.  Let  the  history  of  all  lefoiiua  bear 
witness. 

"  Ai  atiii»s  ivj  cGbss  to  wood  or  Moof; 
JLiid  kid«  ibt  niia  thai  it  fiodi 
&>  aopbalrj  dnfvs  doc*  to  mod 
8ni*#  rcKiea  trazJE.  ctwtwXmg  in 
MortaSfl,  vhoM  jiIcmoiw  m*  tiicir  odj 
Fbil  wWi  to  bo  ispoMd  on,  ood  tboo  om 

In  political  matters,  how  nnarailing  is  all  argument  often 
against  a  preposeession — a  drift  of  popular  fiseling.  How  well 
aware  of  this  are  all  shrewd  partisan  leaders,  and  how  con- 
stantly do  they  frame  their  measores  accordingly ;  how  cim- 
ningly  Uo  they  cater  to  the  mling  appetency.  What  care  do  yon 
take  that  there  be  in  the  joiy-box  no  heart-bias  against  yon ; 
else  testimony,  learning,  eloquence,  may  be  all  in  Tain.  There 
are  other  bribes  than  golden  ones  for  the  Bench  evetk.  Who 
can  doabt  that  the  Mnae  of  history  has  often  been  misled  by 
feeling,  sketching,  especially,  her  portraits  of  character  from 
the  impulse  of  the  day  !  It  is  no  wonder,  then,  if  we  hare  to 
wait  long  for  her  sober  second  thought  It  may  take  a  cen- 
tury or  two,  as  in  the  case  of  Cromwell,  to  replace  the  shame 
of  the  Tyburn  gibbet  by  a  yerdict  like  that  which  the  worid 
is  now  rendering. 
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The  tendency  thus  variously  illustrated  lias  an  important 
relation  to  the  work  of  the  pulpit.  We  are,  indeed,  to  deal 
largely  with  the  intellect ;  with  that  we  are  often  primarily 
concerned.  Some  of  the  greatest  refinements  of  reasoning  may 
now  and  then  be  of  service.  Tet  our  main  hope,  both  as  to 
the  establishing  of  the  people  of  Ood  in  the  faith,  and  the 
winning  of  heretics,  is  in  the  most  direct  and  effective  appeal 
to  the  heart,  and  so  in  what  we  have  termed  the  objective 
method.  All  essential  error  is  chiefly  a  heart  disease;  and 
here,  as  elsewhere,  the  diagnosis  sheds  light  on  the  cure. 
Truth  may,  in  this  view,  be  called  the  daughter  of  love.  "  The 
grossness  of  our  apprehensions  in  spiritual  things,"  says  Cud- 
worth,  '*  and  our  many  mistakes  that  we  have  about  them,  pro- 
ceed from  nothing  but  those  dull  and  foggy  steams  which  rise 
up  from  our  foul  hearts  and  becloud  our  understandings."  "  It 
is  not  wrangling  disputes,"  he  adds,  "  and  syllogistical  reason- 
ings that  are  the  mighty  pillars  that  underprop  truth  in  the 
world :  if  we  would  but  underset  it  with  the  holiness  of  our 
hearts  and  lives,  it  should  never  fail." 

The  whole  history  of  the  Church  confirms  this  view.  How 
often  has  the  clearest  ratiocination  availed  nothing  against 
some  form  of  false  doctripe.  It  has  been  but  as  the  leaning 
of  the  landsman  windward  to  keep  the  ship  erect,  or  as  the 
sedges  on  the  sea-coast  against  the  incoming  tide.  A  great 
law  of  our  being  has  gained  the  mastery  over  it.  When  in 
Rotable  religious  controversies  the  truth  has  been  victorious,  it 
would  be  found,  on  careful  inquiry,  that  the  triumph  has  been 
mainly  heart-wise.  Keen  was  the  logic  of  Luther,  great  were 
his  syllogisms,  as  the  doctor  of  Ingolstadt  and  his  other  learned 
adversaries  could  testify.  Tet  it  was  not  so  much  by  subtle 
disquisitions,  as  by  more  objective  presentations,  by  the  great 
cardinal  verities  of'the  Gospel,  so  bodied  forth  and  urged,  that 
they  made  their  way  into  the  general  mind  ;  it  was  by  Luther 
as  a  preacher,  holding  up  to  the  people  that  same  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith  which  had  thrilled  his  own  soul — ^point- 
ing to  Christy  in  other  words,  as  all  in  all — rather  than  by 
Luther  as  a  dialectician,  that  Popery  was  vanquished.     It 
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would  have  defied  all  mere  scholastic  ingenuities.     OdIj  as  the 
heart  of  Oermanj  was  moved  by  the  incessant  and  ferrent 
appeals  of  the  Great  Beformer,  was  the  erring  brain  set  right 
Only  thus,  as  some  of  the  noblest  of  her  sons  are  beginning  to 
understand,  can  lapsed  Germany — ^lapsed,  it  has  been  well  said, 
through  a  dead  orthodoxy — ^be  brought  back  to  a  form  of 
sound  words.    The  dogmatic  history  of  our  own  land  is  not 
without  facts  of  like  significance.     Take,  for  example,  the 
Unitarian  heresy.     We  would  not  undervalue  the  polemic 
labors  of  such  men  as  Griffin  and  Worcester,  Stuart  and  Woods. 
We  are  all  largely  indebted  to  them  for  the  clear  light  th^ 
have  shed  on  important  points  of  doctrine,  and  for  the  new 
weapons  they  have  added  to  the  armory  of  truth.     Yet  in 
how  limited  a  measure,  comparatively,  did  their  efiTorts  avail 
to  the  checking  of  error.     Onward,  and  still  onward,  roU^ 
the  tide  of  defection.    That  great  central  spring,  the  heart,  was 
at  fault.    Men  wanted  smooth  doctrine,  and  by  some  leger- 
demain of  a  suborned  intellect,  smooth  doctrine  they  would 
have ;  to  affections  thus  perverted  the  most  rigid  demonstra- 
tion was  but  as  stubble  to  the  fire.    There  was  a  deep  philoso- 
phy in  the  saying  of  a  shrewd  pastor  of  those  times,  that  he 
had  kept  Socinianism  out  of  his  parish  by  regularly  singing  the 
doxology  at  the  close  of  every  service.    The  heart,  he  had  tfie 
sagacity  to  see,  goes  with  the  singing,  and  the  creed  goes  with 
the  heart.    There  is  no  bond  of  speculative  truth  but  is  greatly 
strengthened  as  the  green  withes  of  affection  are  twined  about 
it;  nay,  without  these,  it  is  but  a  gossamer  fabric.     So  the 
Trinitarian  champions  found  it.     While  their  various  defences 
of  the  truth  were  not  without  their  value,  and  are  ever  to  be 
held  in  honor,  the  reaction  which  at  length  began,  and,  which 
is  still  going  on,  had  mainly,  we  judge,  an  affectional  origin. 
It  came  chiefly  of  simple  objective  appliances.    Great  revivals 
furthered  it,  and  the  moods  born  of  them.    The  conscious 
wants  of  the  soul,  its  intense  longings  for  some  satisfying  good, 
held  in  abeyance  or  imposed  on  for  a  while  by  vain  rational- 
istic shows,  yet  never  adequately  met — the  eternal,  irrepressible 
heart-cries  of  our  lost  humanity — ^have  all  wrought  in  the  same 
direction,  and  more  powerfully,  doubtless,  than  all  polemic 
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instrnmeDtalities.  We  look  to  like  influences  mainly  for  the 
consammation  of  the  work.  Evermore,  if  we  wonld  keep  the 
faith  of  the  Church  pure,  we  must  keep  its  heart  pure.  There 
is  a  suggestive  remark  on  this  point  in  that  most  instructive 
work,  Dr.  Stevens'  History  of  Methodism.  "  Methodism,"  he 
says,  "  reversed,  in  fine,  the  usual  policy  of  religious  sects,  who 
seek  to  .sustain  their  spirtual  life  by  their  orthodoxy ;  it  has 
sustained  its  orthodoxy  by  devoting  its  chief  care  to  its  spiritual 
life ;  and  for  more  than  a  century  has  had  no  serious  outbreaks 
of  heresy,  notwithstanding  the  masses  of  untrained  minds 
gathered  within  its  pale,  and  the  general  lack  of  preparatory 
education  among  its  clergy.  Ifo  other  religious  body  aflbrds 
a  parallel  to  it  in  this  respect."  It  were  well  if  other  religious 
bodies  would  learn  the  lesson  thus  forcibly  taught  It  were 
well  if  the  culture  of  the  affections  were  more  prominent 
among  us ;  and  if,  to  this  end — ^in  some  quarters,  at  least- 
pulpit  ministrations  had,  in  larger  measure,  a  true  and  high 
objectivity.  While  impression  would  thus  be  deepened,  we 
should  subserve,  not  less  effectively,  the  purpose  of  instruction. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  seeking  the  superior  good,  we  attain  also 
the  inferior.  Warming  the  heart  by  presenting  the  great 
vitalities  and  organic  forms  of  the  Divine  Word,  we  help  set 
the  head  right,  and  so  best  complete  the  whole  prescribed 
circle  of  pulpit  influence. 

Let  no  one  fancy  that  the  manner  of  discourse  thus  com- 
mended is  easily  attained.  All  learning,  as  has  been  already 
intimated,  all  philosophy,  all  astute  logic  underlie  it.  It  is  no 
matter  of  superficial,  random  exhortation ;  no  conglomeration 
of  abrupt,  jerky  sentences,  and  staring  exclamations.*  It  calls 
for  study,  profound  and  protracted  ;  in  its  highest  form,  it  is 
among  the  most  finished  products  of  human  genius.  It  calls 
into  exhaustive  exercise  all  the  powers  both  of  mind  and  heart. 
Much  easier  is  the  opposite  method.  Much  less  laborious  is 
mere  dry  intellection.  You  can  go  through  cold  analyses ; 
you  can  construct  hard,  angular,  geometrical  syllogisms,  in  al- 
most any  frame.  Some  of  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  soul  may 
slumber  the  while.  There  is  no  great  difficulty,  taking  the 
evils  of  your  own  heart  as  a  guide,  in  exposing  and  analyzing 
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the  evils  of  other  hearts.  Scolding  sermons,  as  the  pe^^Ie 
apt  to  call  them,  are  the  most  facile  of  all  onr  performan' 
lliej  call  only  for  a  little  excess  of  bile,  a  little  nerroas  gioom, 
a  little  discontent,  a  little  censorionsness,  or  a  little  fiuiadcism. 
It  is  a  mach  less  difficult  achievement  to  paint  the  Evil  One 
than  Christ ;  because  the  former  is  in  ns  bj  nature,  and  the 
latter  only  bj  grace.  Horns  and  hoofs,  answering  all  ressooa- 
ble  expectation,  almost  any  novice  can  supply ;  bat  to  portray 
flie  face  of  the  Divine  One,  how  does  it  task  the  higlMSt  art 
I  have  seldom  look^  on  a  picture  of  it,  whether  by  the  old 
masters  or  the  modem,  without  a  painful  sense  of  dismppoint- 
ment  The  great  Dante,  it  has  been  judged  by  some,  is 
greater  in  his  Inferno  and  his  Purgatorio,  than  in  his  Paradise ; 
and  Milton  has  been  thought  to  manage  fiends  better  than 
angels.  It  is  never  a  light  matter  properly  to  body  forth  the 
highest  ideals.  Hence  the  difficulty  of  objective  preaching. 
In  its  best  forms  it  soars  above  the  actualities  of  our  own  low 
eonsciousness ;  it  has,  artistically  speaking,  a  creative  and  a 
prophetic  function  ;  even  with  the  highest  powers^  it  calls  fen* 
all  good  culture,  for  all  legitimate  helps.  On  some  of  these 
helps  it  may  not  be  amiss  briefly  to  touch* 

While  the  most  thorough  discipline  of  all  the  mental 
powers  id  desirable,  we  would  especially  insist  on  the  culture 
of  the  imagination.  We  use  the  term  in  the  popular 
aense,  as  including  what  some  discriminate  under  the  name 
of  fancy;  the  distinction  is  not  essential  to  the  purpose 
in  hand.  It  is  enough  that  images  are  brought  before  us, 
images  which  more  or  less  perfectly  body  forth  Divine 
truth.  The  greater  one's  power  to  produce  these,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  his  command  over  auditors  of  every 
class.  While  minds  of  a  lower  cast  are  affected, — as  the  appeal 
is  made,  in  a  manner,  to  the  sensuous  nature, — ^hardly  less  potent 
is  the  influence  over  more  elevated  intellects.  What  heart 
is  not  touched  by  pictures,  whether  of  the  pencil  or  the  pen, 
whether  they  are  thrown  upon  canvas,  or  daguerreotyped  by 
tlie  orator  upon  the  tablet  of  the  soul.  Even  the  slightest  of- 
fices of  fancy  are  serviceable  in  this  regard.  Much  more 
imagination  in  her  higher  iunctioiiSi  as  she  holds  up  the  great 
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ideals,  the  ''  aliqaid  iinmensum,  infinitarnqne  ;"  as  in  her 
more  creative  sphere,  she  gives  to  eternal  principles,  "  at  her 
own  sweet  will,"  all  fair  and  glorfous  shapes.  How  dfies  even 
an  anecdote,  or  a  relevant  item  of  history,  move  an  audience  I 
What  power  is  there  in  a'draraatic  passage  I  Who  has  not  ob- 
served how  a  scrap  of  poetry,  aptly  introduced,  catches  all 
ears?  Poetry  is,  or  is  taken  to  be,  the  language  of  imagina- 
tion ;  the  music  of  the  rhyme,  or  of  the  rhythm,  may  be  some- 
thing, but  the  imagery  is  more.  Of  what  consequence  to 
the  preacher,  that  he  adapt  himself  to  this  natural  and  univer- 
sal susceptibility.  Not  that  he  should  despise  inferior  attain- 
ments, such  as  God,  in  his  sovereignty,  may  greatly  bless  ;  ot 
that,  having  done  his  utmost,  he  should  proudly  regine  at  his 
own  shortcomings.  Yet  he  may  covet  earnestly  the  best  gifts. 
So  far  as  popular  impression  is  concerned,  better,  if  it  must  be 
so,  that  the  logic  be  a  little  lame,  than  that  the  wing  of  fancy 
be  weak.     Better  still,  if  vigor  wait  on  both. 

It  is  not  amiss  to  inquire  whether  the  view  we  here  take 
has  not  some  relation  to  the  accessories  of  public  teaching, 
part  and  parcel  as  they  in  some  sense  are  of  the  teaching  it- 
self. In  the  architecture,  the  music,  and  the  various  forms  of 
worship,  there  may  be  much  to  help  the  imagination,  both  of 
speaker  and  hearer,  and  so  to  further  a  good  objectivity. 
From  the  same  quarter,  it  is  true,  hindrance  may  come.  We 
touch  this  point  with  a  degree  of  hesitancy ;  we  are  well 
aware,  with  the  lessons  of  history  before  us,  what  evils  may 
spring  up  in  this  direction.  Those  excellent  ear-ornaments, 
attention  and  reverence,  may  be  transmuted,  under  formalis- 
tic  influences,  into  a  veritable  golden  calf.  An  cfpics  operatum 
^may  take  the  place  of  simple  faith,  and  so  imagination,  made 
for  divine  uses,  be  perverted  and  debased.  Against  all  such 
corruptions  the  church  should  be  ever  on  its  guard.  Yet  our 
Puritan  ancestors  leaned,  we  cannot  but  think,  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme.  Their  circumstances  and  forms  of  worship  were 
marked,  we  are  free  to  admit,  by  an  excessive  subjectivity. 
Let  us  not,  with  a  blind  reverence,  imitate  them  in  this.  We 
ask  for  no  towering  cathedral ;  in  its  dim  light,  we  should  fear, 
imagination  would  grow  purblind.    We  would  tolerate  no 
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Popish  ritual ;  all  body,  as  it  is  likely  to  be,  and  no  aooL  Tel 
we  can  not  bat  think  there  is  a  middle  course,  a  true  gcddea 
meaA,  between  the  vain  pomps  and  shows  of  medierid  wor- 
ship, and  the  bald  and  meagre  service  of  a  Bonndhead  con- 
yenticlc.  May  the  Oreat  Head  of  the  Chnrch  help  us  to  dis- 
cern it  I 

We  name  next  in  order  among  the  helps  to  objective  preach- 
ing, what  we  hold  first  in  importance,  the  study  of  the  Bible. 
Not  a  cold,  wire-drawn  exegesis  merely,  or  a  dry  metaphysical 
analysis — though  it  is  so  "  vital  in  every  part,"  that  one  can 
scarce  touch  it  in  any  way  without  being  quickened.  It  is  a 
loving  communion  with  its  living  forms  we  urge ;  such  famil- 
iarity with  them  as  shall  not  only  stir  the  spirit  but  shape  its 
utterances.  So  far  as  the  preacher  has  any  models,  the  Bible 
should  famish  them  ;  his'discourses  should  be  cast  in  scriptu- 
ral moulds.  Why  should  it  not  be  so  ?  Did  not  Grod  fashion 
the  human  heart,  and  knows  he  not  how  best  to  address  it! 
The  point  is  well  made  by  the  author  of  "The  Divine  Human 
in  the  Scriptures,"  that,  "  if  revelation  is  human,  it  must  be 
most  human."  The  Bible,  it  is  obvious  at  a  glance,  is  emi- 
nently an  objective  book.  What  simplicity  marks  it — how 
free  is  it  from  all  scientific  abstrusities — how  commonly  does 
it  affirm  rather  than  explain.  How  hard  is  it  to  find  a  text 
for  a  metaphysical  sermon ;  how,  for  such  a  purpose,  as  only 
thus  they  could  serve  it,  have  various  passages  been  wrested 
and  tortured.  How  replete  are  its  pages,  from  beginning  to 
end,  with  organic  forms.  It  is  of  the  divine  wisdom  that  it 
was  shaped  in  the  orient,  where  imagery  so  prevails  above  the 
abstract,  or  where,  more  properly,  the  abstract  rules  through 
imagery  ;  for  thus  does  it  touch  most  powerfully  the  universal 
heart  of  man.  What  galleries  of  portraits  have  we ;  what  his- 
toric panoramas ;  what  an  array  of  types,  palpable,  suggestive, 
imposing,  stirring,  full  of  all  great  truth ;  what  gorgeous  per- 
spectives of  prophecy.  Instead  of  turning  earth  by  a  dreamy 
philosophy  into  a  land  of  shadows,  it  gives  form  and  tangible- 
ness  to  the  spiritual  world.  The  New  Jerusalem  comes  down 
to  us.  We  behold  its  pearly  gates,  its  streets  of  gold,  its  flow- 
ing river,  its  white  raiment,  its  palms  and  its  crowns ;  and  we 
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hear  the  sonnd  of  its  harpers  harping  with  their  harpe.  Nor 
does  the  Bible  favor  an  nndne  inwardness  of  thought.  Little 
countenance  does  it  afford  to  those  morbidly  self-conscious 
Christians,  who  are  perpetually  gazing  upon  their  own  souls,  as 
certain  of  the  old  quietists  upon  their  own  persons.  David,  it 
is  true,  gives  us  something  of  his  own  experience ;  yet  it  is  not 
a  sepulchre  he  opens  to  us,  filled  with  mouldering  bones,  but 
rather,  as  Luther  phrases  it,  "  beautiful  and  pleasant  gardens." 
As  we  look  in,  besides,  through  the  windows  of  his  soul,  we 
behold  him  ever  looking  out — ^gazing  for  life  and  for  refresh- 
ment up  to  the  firmament  of  God's  glorious  truth.  Paul  does, 
indeed,  bid  us  examine  ourselves';  but  how  hard  to  conceive 
of  him  as  pausing  in  his  work  at  Athens,  at  Corinth,  or  at 
Bome,  to  dwell  morbidly,  after  the  manner  of  some,  on  his 
own  internal  exercises — to  subject  his  motives,  wearily  and  pain- 
fully, to  the  last  analysis.  He  speaks,  it  is  true,  of  his  own 
affections,  yet  of  these  mainly  in  objective  relations ;  if  his 
heart  throbs  before  us,  it  is  not  as  preying  upon  itself,  but 
as  drawn  out,  hopeful  and  exultant,  toward  Christ  and  hea* 
ven.  So  aimed  he  to  draw  out  the  hearts  of  others,  employ- 
ing thus  not  only  the  method  of  our  Lord,  but  of  the  whole 
Bible.  It  was  for  this  end,  the  Word  was  made  flesh,  and 
dwelt  among  us.  It  was  for  this  end,  the  God-man,  a  distinct, 
apprehensible  personality,  became  the  centre  and  sum  of  the 
inspired  volume.  Herein  is  its  chief  power,  and  the  main 
reason  why  truly  scriptural  discourse  is  at  once  so  attractive 
and  impressive.  Let  the  preacher,  then,  who  would  make  full 
proof  of  his  ministry,  drink  in  abundantly  the  spirit  of  the 
Bible ;  let  him  yield  his  whole  being  to  its  plastic  influence ; 
let  him  shape  deliberately  his  utterances  by  its  patterns;  let 
him  largely  avail  himself  of  its  inexhaustible  material.  So 
shall  a  true  and  lofty  objectivity  mark  and  energize  his  dis- 
course. 

To  the  same  end  we  would  urge  upon  the  pulpit  orator,  in- 
timate communion  with  nature.  It  has  many  genial  influences. 
It  refines  the  taste.  It  refreshes  the  worn  spirit.  Rightly  or- 
dered, it  subserves  a  devotional  temper.     But  we  speak  of  it 
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here  onlj  m  it  bears  on  tike  to{>ie  in  hamL  We  bsvie^  or 
tare,  &s  we  are  quite  williog  to  hold  wxtb.  our  Sw«iiabi3cz 
frienrk — avoiding,  as  we  flatter  onr^Tcsw  aH  mstaikea  aee  itf 
the  fact — the  tjpes  of  all  spiritual  tmch.  So  me  wocU  win 
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§ame  great  theme,  and  thej  must  of  course  be  q£ 
import.     It  id  finelj  said  by  iUra.  Browi^pg: 
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So  it  happen?,  that  the  stndj  of  nature,  rereroitiT  pmved, 
predl«pfj4>e9  and  adjusts  the  mind  to  the  appreheoaoQ  ff  ill 
dirine  things.  Hence,  too.  the  fitness  of  natnral  hnas^rr.  to 
illa«trate  the  «piritnaL  What  an  emblem  of  God  is  the  son ; 
how  aptly  are  Christ  and  his  people  represented  bj  the  vine 
and  its  branches ;  what  an  expressire  srmbol  of  the  graee  he 
bestows,  an  ont-gnshing  fountain,  or  a  flowing  rirer.  In  sodi 
ill  est  rations,  how  does  the  Bible  abound,  the  preaching  of 
Chri*t  especially.  How  do  they  help  the  apprehension  of 
truth :  what  body  do  they  give  it ;  what  palpableness  and 
forciblenesa.  They  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  ob- 
jective character  of  the  Scriptures;  and  they  serve  the  same 
purpose  in  relation  to  preaching.  How  picturesque  do  they 
make  it ;  with  what  a  various  charm  do  they  invest  it,  of 
memory,  association  and  taste,  as  well  as  spirituality.  Who 
ever  knew  the  attention  of  an  audience  flag  under  a  figure 
aptly  drawn  from  **  dear  nature  V  After  being  led  long  and 
wearily  over  some  arid  path  of  abstraction,  how  do  men  wel* 
come,  as  an  oasis,  a  cluster  of  imagery  from  field  or  forest 

Our  only  other  suggestion  as  to  the  means  of  a  due  objectiv- 
ity in  pulpit  discourse  is,  that  the  preacher's  own  heart  be 
poured  into  it  So  only,  according  to  all  laws  of  oratory,  can 
he  hope  to  move  his  hearers.  Apathy  in  a  speaker  must 
needs  be  soporific.    Emotion  awakens,  feeling  is  contagious. 
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It  18  in  a  higher  view,  however,  that  we  now  speak.  True 
spiritual  feeling,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  great  massive  and 
organic  motivities  of  the  Gospel,  delights  naturally  to  dwell 
on  these,  and  to  present  them  to  others.  No  more  in  its  utter- 
ances than  in  its  meditations,  can  it  content  itself  with  dry 
abstractions.  Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth 
speaketh.  Truth,  besides,  in  the  spiritually-minded  preacher,  is 
variously  impersonated— it  is  not  merely  announced,  it  lives  be- 
fore us.  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  an  eloquence  of  general 
character,  which  all  ages  have  held  in  high  regard,  by  which 
every  hearer  is  more  or  less  affected,  as  he  listens  to  a  man 
accredited  as  of  saintly  temper,  or  renowned  for  deeds  of 
Christian  heroism.  Every  sentence  such  a  man  utters,  though 
of  no  special  brilliancy  in  itself,  is*  all  aglow  with  his  known 
goodness ;  while  his  lips  open,  the  panorama  of  his  life  is  un- 
rolled before  us,  its  fair  forms  at  once  illustrating  and  enforcing 
every  appeal.  "  Actions,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  are  more  liv- 
ing things  than  words ;  words  are  nothing  but  dead  resem- 
blances and  pictures  of  those  things  which  live  and  breathe  in 
actions."  If,  beside  all  this,  the  preacher  is  evidently  per- 
vaded and  thrilled  by  what  he  utters,  he  is  himself  an  embodi- 
ment of  truth.  The  substantial  verity  is  before  you,  as  he  is 
before  you.  "  All  particular  Christians,"  it  has  been  well  saidj 
"  are  so  many  mystical  Christs."  So,  eminently,  is  it  with 
him,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  his  ofl&ce,  dispenses  truth  in  the 
Saviour's  name.  It  is  Christ  that  speaks  in  him  ;  it  is  Christ's 
heart  that  beats  in  his  bosom — it  is  Christ's  tenderness  that 
beams  from  his  eye,  that  flushes  his  cheek,  that  trembles  in  his 
tones.  As  Christ  is  thus  before  yoii,  all  truth  is  present — he 
being  the  truth ;  and  it  is  present  in  the  best  possible  form  to 
move  the  heart  Thus,  and  only  thus — as  Christ  is  formed  in 
the  preacher,  and  ever  dominant  there,  as  not  only  in  the 
general  life  but  in  the  enunciation  of  truth,  He  is  clearly 
revealed — "  holiness,"  as  old  Herbert  has  it,  being  "  the 
character  of  the  sermon" — thus,  and  only  thus,  is  the  highest 
objectivity  attained.  We  see  what  ample  reason  there  is,  so  far 
as  the  pulpit  is  concerned,  for  the  doctrine  of  that  German 
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rhetorician  who  holds  eloquence  to  be  "  a  virtue  ;"  and  it  may 
well  be  said,  both  to  those  who  bear  and  those  who  seek  dn 
sacred  oflBice,  "  What  manner  of  persons  ought  ye  to  be  in  aD 
holy  conversation  and  godliness  1" 

That  there  has  been  no  little  deficiency  among  us  in  regaid 
to  the  kind  of  preaching  we  have  had  under  consideration,  fev, 
it  is  presumed,  will  question.    To  error  of  this  sort,  possibly, 
the  acute,  penetrating,  analytic  Yankee  mind  (I  use  the  ex- 
pression  in  no  narrow  or  invidious  sense)  is  peculiarly  liabk 
Time  has  been  spent  often  in  showing  men  how  to  repent,  and 
how  to  believe,  which  had  been  better  employed  in  holding  up 
the  great  objects  suited  to  awaken  these  graces.     Ethical  dis- 
cussion has  trenched,  doubtless,  upon  the  sphere  of  evangelical 
inculcation ;  counsel  has  been  darkened  by  a  misty  philosophy, 
when  hearts  should  have  been  gladdened  by  "  the  faithful  say- 
ing."   The  cross  of  Christ  has  been  overshadowed  by  curioui 
inquiries  into  free  agency,  or  by  fine-spun  theories  of  moral 
government    The  modifying  influence  of  such  teaching  has 
been  manifest  often  in  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Church.    We 
were  told,  not  long  since,  by  an  eminent  clergyman,  that  in 
looking  over  some  ninety  written  experiences,  prepared  accord- 
ing to  an  old  custom,  as  preliminary  to  admission  into  a  certain 
New  England  church,  and  deposited  in  its  archives,  there  was 
not  found,  in  the  whole  of  them,  a  single  distinct  and  appro- 
priate reference  to  Christ.    Not,  we  suppose,  that  the  name 
was  omitted  ;  but  there  was  in  no  one  instance  such  a  recogni- 
tion of  him  as  befits  a  record  of  renewing  grace.    They  were 
all  cases  of  genuine  conversion,  it  may  be  charitably  hoped ;  for 
the  sun  shines  often  through  dense  clouds,  when  we  see  not 
his  glorious  disk.    Yet  is  the  type  of  experience  they  indicate 
just  as  imperfect  as  the  type  of  preaching  in  which  they  pro- 
bably originated.    If  the  issues  of  the  subsequent  life  could  be 
known  to  us,  we  should  find  in  them,  it  may  be  presumed,  a 
like  imperfection — an  ethical,  rather  than  an  evangelical  style 
of  thinking  and  feeling — the  great  verities  of  the  Gospel  frit- 
tered into  unimpressive  fragments — laborious  self-scrutinies, 
with  dismal  results,  results  such  as  have  darkened,  we  know, 
the  pathway  of  some  of  the  most  excellent  of  men. 
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We  rejoice  to  believe,  however,  that  there  has  been  great 
I  improvement  in  this  regard ;  and  we  see  all  around  us  the 
I  tokens  of  continued  progress.  Even  in  the  study  of  theology, 
according  as  it  ever  must  with  the  general  habitudes  of  culti- 
[  yated  mind,  there  has  been  a  change  for  the  better.  The  old 
atomic  method  has  been  largely  displaced  by  the  dynamic. 
We  are  beginning  to  deal  now  in  Rational  Cosmologies.  Our 
somewhat  extreme  nopinalism  has  been  modified  into  a  more 
realistic  cast  of  thought,  a  cast  which,  if  the  modern  lights 
save  it  from  the  old  extremes,  we  may  have  reason  to  be  thank- 
fbl  for.  It  has  certainly  a  vitalizing  tendency,  and,  duly  regu- 
lated, is  favorable  to  the  best  objective  presentations.  It 
crowds  with  impressive  organisms  the  whole  domain  of  the  in- 
tellect Ko  where  is  the  new  method  more  apparent  than  in 
the  prominence  given  to  Church  History,  and  the  shape  it  is 
taking,  ^t  is  no  longer  a  jejune  affair  of  dates  and  details — a 
wearisome  mechanical  construction;  it  is  a  growth  rather,  a 
grand  and  almost  melodramatic  development.  Dr.  Dryasdust 
is  no  longer  a  candidate  for  a  Professor's  chair  in  that  depart- 
ment. We  are  beginning  rather  to  be  afraid — with  slight 
reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped — of  fascinating  myths  and  gorgeous 
pictorial  epics.  Dogmatic  theology,  too,  is  taking  on  a  better 
form ;  according  to  the  true  method,  as  philosophic  as  it  is 
scriptural,  Christ  is  becoming  more  and  more  its  centre  and  its 
life.  Even  the  modern  errors,  as  those  of  the  Second  Advent- 
lets,  and  of  the  New  Church,  give  us  hints  of  the  general  ten- 
dency— ostensibly,  at  least,  they  magnify  the  Saviour.  A  like 
tendency  has  what  may  be  called  the  modem  popularization  of 
thought  The  esoteric  is  all  becoming  the  exoteric.  Not  a 
few  privileged  disciples  alone,  but  the  6i  noXXoi  are  seen  now 
both  in  the  Porch  and  the  Garden ;  so  both  the  Porch  and  the 
Garden  cater  for  the  6i  nokXoi.  More  and  more  is  it  felt  that 
we  must  have  preaching  /or  the  people;  the  perishing  masses 
are  calling  8i|[^ntly  for  it,  and  our  big  tents,  our  Exeter  Halls, 
our  Westminster  Abbeys,  and  our  Academies  of  Music,  are 
encouraging  the  demand.  The  influence  of  the  recent  great 
revival  has  been  in  the  same  direction.    Preaching  that  is 
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tnilj  for  the  people — so  our  whole  coarse  of  tiioaglit  In 
shoMim — must  be  eminently  objective.  It  must  be  msinlT  Ai 
simple,  clear,  distinct,  personal  preaentatioii  cf£  Clirist.  ¥on 
and  more,  we  are  confident,  is  the  world  to  hare  sndi  prea^ 
ing ;  and  more  and  more  is  its  potency  to  be  felt.  Under  God, 
it  shall  quicken  and  elevate  all  CSuistendoin,  bcgetdag  s 
heartier,  more  hopefal,  more  jojfol,  more  ijiatspcketk  and  effiKl- 
ive  piety.  It  shall  reach,  too,  the  lowest  dqptfas  of  healhefl 
pollution,  stirring  the  apathy  of  ages,  opening  tlie  peot-19 
fooDtain  of  tears,  and  melting  the  flinty  heart ;  as  wbeo  its 
power  was  so  remarkably  revealed  to  the  first  missionaries  ii 
Greenland.  After  that  same  simple  and  phflosophic  patten 
shall  it  work  on,  the  demonstration  of  the  Spirit  going  with  i^ 
till  the  one  central  Object  to  which  it  points  shall  attract  the 
adoring  gaze  of  all  the  nations. 


Aot.  m.— the  specific  uxity  and  common 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  HUMAN  RACE. 

B J  Rer.  J.  G.  Wnaos,  T^r«  Hnte,  lod. 

The  Wegtmingter  JSemew^  April,  1856,  advocates  a  plnrality 
of  origin  of  the  varieties  of  the  hnman  race,  and  the  prime, 
val  diversities  of  the  principal  types  of  men.  Profl  Agasgi^ 
contends  for  primordial  diversities  of  type — a  multiple  origin 
of  one  species — a  concession  in  form,  if  not  in  fact^  to  die  K- 
blical  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  the  human  race.  Darwin,  in 
his  recent  work  on  the  Origin  of  Species,  assumes  ^  that  those 
powers  of  nature,  which  give  rise  to  races,  and  permanent  va- 
rieties to  plants  and  animals,  are  the  same  as  those  which  in 
much  longer  periods  prodoce  species,  and,  in  a  still  longer  series 
of  ages,  give  rise  to  differences  of  generic  rank."  Voltaire 
says  that  '*  none  but  blind  men  can  doubt  that  the  whites  and 
negroes,  the  Hottentots,  Inlanders,  Chinese  and  American 
Indians,  are  distinct  races.'' 
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The  following  extracts  are  from  "  Types  of  Mankind,"  by 
Qliddon  and  Nott,  1854,  concerning  the  Biblical  account  of 
creation : 

**  Viewed  as  a  narrative  inspired  by  the  Most  High,  its  con. 
eeits  ^re  pitiful  and  its  revelations  false.  How  then  are  its 
crude  and  juvenile  hypotheses  about  human  creation  to  be 
viewed?         *        *        * 

*' Through  the  slow  but  unerring  laws  of  human  advance- 
i^ent  in  knowledge,  by  the  time  that  theologists  shall  have 
accomplished  their  metaphysical  transition,  and  have  awakened 
to  flie  stern  realities  of  the  case,  the  development  of  the  science 
will  have  rendered  any  new  translation  altogether  supereroga- 
tory, among  the  educated,  who  are  creating  new  religions  for 
themselves.        *        *        *  ^ 

"  Nor  can  it  be  rationally  affirmed  that  Orang-outang  and 
Chimpanzee  are  more  widely  separated  from  certain  African 
and  Oceanic  negroes,  than  are  the  latter  from  the  Teutonic  or 
Pelasgic  types.  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  men  and  ani- 
mals on  the  ground  of  reason,  and  more  than  one  of  the  sav- 
age races  of  men  possess  no  perceptible  moral  or  religious 
ideas." 

According  to  these  philosophers,  the  remediless  degradation 
of  many  of  the  races  of  mankind,  and  their  final  extinction, 
must  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  triumphs  of  science ;  for 
any  inherent  recognition  of  Divine  Providence,  and  of  moral 
and  spiritual  improvement,  are  ideas  too  exalted  for  the  cere- 
bral organizations  of  sundry  inferior  types  of  men.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  many  superficial  and  skeptical  works  have 
obtained  a  wide  circulation  under  the  pretence  of  devotion  to 
science,  characterized  rather  by  hostility  to  religion  than  by 
accurate  statements,  logical  reasoning,  earnest  investigation, 
qr  any  evidence  of  love  for  tne  truth. 

The  origin  of  species  is  a  mystery  which  is  not  susceptible 
•  of  explanation  by  any  natural  law  that  has  yet  been  discov- 
ered.   Superstition  and  ignorant  credulity  may  incline  men  to 
take  on  trust  whatever  presents  itself  in  the  form  of  science, 
especially  if  it  assumes,  a  positive  or  dogmatic  form ;  but  phi- 
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loeophy  demands  careful  ezaminatioii  and  rigoroiiB  proof  of 
every  propoeitioii,  whether  aflirmative  or  n^ad^e.  There  k 
no  historic  evidence  of  the  creation  of  the  several  distxnci 
types  of  the  human  family.  Man  has  the  power  of  migratua 
and  of  acclimation — and  it  is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  philaso- 
phical  induction,  to  multiply  miracles  to  accomplish  a  reralt 
practicable  by  natural  processes.  The  assumption  of  a  miihi- 
pie  origin  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  human  £unily,  is  a 
mere  hypothesis,  unsustained  by  any  reliable  evidence. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  mankind  are  very  ancient,  ania- 
dating  the  records  of  profane  history.  Several  leading;  typcf 
of  men  were  accurately  delineated  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
several  thousand  years  ago ;  but  there  must  have  been  an  as- 
g^ecedent  period,  long  enough  to  have  given  origin  to  any  nuxih 
ber  of  types,  whether  under  the  influence  of  natural  causes, 
in  the  infancy  of  the  race,  &vorable  to  spontaneous  variedee, 
or  in  virtue  of  direct  miraculous  interposition,  as  in  the  con- 
fusion of  tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  the  race,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  history. 

L  There  are  various  means  by  which  the  several  varieties 
of  the  human  race  may  have  been  produced. 

(1.)  The  control  of  physical  influences  is  dominant  over  the 
individual  in  the  early  period  of  life,  and  over  the  race  in  the 
course  of  time,  operating  gradually  but  steadily  through  suc- 
cessive generations.  The  isothermal  line  does  not  correspond 
precisely  with  the  parallels  of  latitude,  but  varies  ten  or  fifteen 
degrees,  modified  by  elevation  above  the  sea,  desert  tracts  of 
country,  oceanic  currents,  the  prevailing  course  of  the  winds> 
proximity  to  the  open  sea,  and  other  meteorological  conditions. 
The  presence  of  mountains,  lakes,  rivers,  the  size,  form  and 
articulations  of  continents,  have  a  marked  efifect,  as  Strabo 
long  ago  observed,  on  the  climate  and  civilization  of  nations. 

Natural  history  presents  striking  iUnstrations  of  the  influ- 
ence of  climate  and  culture,  not  only  in  respect  to  form  and 
nutrition,  but  also  as  to  the  coloring  matter  of  the  skin,  feath- 
ers and  hair.  Dr.  Bachman  says,  as  the  result  of  his  long  ex- 
tended observations^  '^  that  every  vertebrated  aninud  from  the 
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horse  down  to  the  canary  bird  and  goldfinch,  is  subject  in  a 
state  of  domestication,  to  very  great  and  striking  varietiesi 
and  tl^at  in  the  majority  of  species,  these  varieties  are  much 
greater  than  are  exhibited  in  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  of 
the  human  race."  The  wolf,  like  man  a  cosmopolite,  is  white 
in  the  North,  clouded  in  Missouri,  red  in  Texas,  and  black  in 
the  South.  Birds,  beasts,  flowers  and  fishes  in  Southern  climes 
are  more  highly  colored,  as  to  feathers,  petals  and  scales,  than 
in  other  parts  of  the  world ;  while  as  we  approach  the  poles, 
bears,  foxes,  hares,  crows  even,  in  a  word,  every  thing  assumes 
the  common  livery  of  grey  or  white. 

The  intertropical  region  is  the  seat  of  the  darkest  varieties 
of  men ;  while  the  fairer  race  are  found  uniformly  remote 
from  the  tropics,  and  especially  in  elevated  and  mountainous 
districts  of  country ;  becoming  gradually  brown,  copper-col- 
ored, olive,  changing  through  all  the  intermediate  shades  to 
fair  and  sanguine,  as  we  proceed  toward  the  North.  The 
change  of  climate  by  the  removal  of  forests,  the  drainage  of 
marshes,  and  the  introduction  of  agriculture  and  the  arts, 
induces  a  change  of  the  inhabitants,  in  correspondence  with 
these .  external  conditions.  The  red-haired,  blue-eyed  men  of 
Europe,  described  by  Tacitus  and  other  Koman  authors,  less 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  have  nearly  all  disappeared. 
Emigrants  to  a  new  climate,  especially  in  a  different  latitude, 
or  temperature,  undergo  changes  in  accordance  with  surround- 
ing conditions, — changes  manifest  in  the  first  and  second  gen- 
erations, of  which  we  have  illustrations  in  the  peculiar  Ame- 
rican type  of  character,  different  from  that  of  England,  or 
Scotland,  or  Germany.  Even  a  removal  from  New  England 
to  the  Western  prairies,  has  a  marked  influence  on  the  physi- 
cal appearance  and  character ;  and  that  which  is  secured  by 
acclimation  in  the  first  generation,  becomes  constitutional  in 
the  second  and  third. 

The  Jews,  though  isolated  by  their  religious  observances, 
have  become  assimilated  in  physical  characteristics  to  the  na- 
tions among  whom  they  sojourn.  Though  bearing  the  com- 
mon marks  of  the  race,  they  take  on,  also,  the  peculiar  climac- 
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tic  indices  of  the  several  coimtries  in  which  thej  have  found 
asylums.     The  brnnette  complexion  and  dark  hair,  character- 
istic of  the  race  in  Syria  and  Southern  Eorope,  give  place  in 
the  North  of  Europe  to  a  £ur  complexion  and  brown  hair; 
while  those  settled  some  centories  ago  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
bar have  become  nearly  black,  being  assimilated  in  color  to 
that  of  the  Hindoos  around  them.     The  different  tribes  of 
Arabs  present  every  variety  of  color,  coinciding  mainly  with 
varieties  of  climate,  from  the  intense  blacknesB  of  the  negro 
skin  to  the  swarthy  hue  of  the  inhabitants  of  Southern  Europe; 
The  inhabitants  of  Hindoetan  differ  widely  in  color,  bebg 
dark,    copper-colored,  or  comparatively  £Edr,   in  the  aevenl 
provinces,  according  to  latitude  and  elevation  above  the  levd 
of  the  sea.    The  Indo-European  family,  connected  histcKicalfy 
and  by  affinity  of  language,  extends  across  Western  Aom, 
through  Europe,  from  Hindostan  to  the  British  laleB^  present- 
ing  almost  every  variety  of  color. 

The  fact  that  dark  people  do  not  readOy  lose  their  charae- 
teristic  hue  when  living  in  temperate  climates^  does  not  mili- 
tate against  the  force  of  this  argument ;  for  a  mark  once  ac- 
quired by  a  family  is  perpetuated  by  hereditary  transmiseioo, 
and  of  course  does  not  disappear  immediately  on  the  removal 
of  the  original  formative  influences ;  and  it  is  a  familiar  £ict, 
that  a  hue  acquired  during  a  few  days'  exposure  to  a  Southern 
sky,  may  be  retained  for  weeks  or  even  months.  The  coI<v 
varies  with  the  season,  and  is  changed  by  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  winds,  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  laws  of  the  acti<m 
of  light  and  heat  upon  the  reie  mucosum^  or  coloring  matter 
of  the  skin. 

(3.)  Variety  is  not  dependent  wholly  upon  color.  The  Eu- 
ropean variety,  or  the  Caucasian,  standing  at  the  head  of  the 
race,  is  marked  by  various  shades  of  color.  Color  is  arbitrary, 
incidental  and  independent  of  unity  or  diversity  of  origin- 
The  distinctions  made  on  the  ground  of  coIcnt,  are  historically 
and  philologically  incorrect.  Among  the  white  or  fair  varie- 
ties we  find  the  Hamite  Abyssinian,  the  Semitic  Arabian,  and 
the  Japhetic  Greek ;  the  Ethiopian  is  separated  from  the  cog- 
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nate  Abyssinian,  and  the  dark  Hindoo  from  tl>e  pale  racjps, 
speaking,  like  him,  tongues  allied  to  the  Sanskrit. 

By  the  evidence  of  language,  it  is  proved  that  the  Georgian 
and  Caucasian  nations,  though  presenting  the  oval  form  of  cra- 
nium and  beauty  and  symmetry  of  the  Greeks,  are  really  of  Mon- 
golian origin,  and  have  no  direct  aflBnity  with  the  nations  whom 
they  are  supposed  to  represent  The  Caucasian  type  of  cra- 
nial formation  may  be  found  among  the  various  colors,  with 
every  intermediate  gradation,  from  the  fair  and  florid  of  the 
Northern  European,  to  the  dusky,  or  even  black  hue,  of  the 
races  bordering  upon,  or  lying  between  the  tropics.  The  Nu- 
bians and  the  Australians  are  black,  but  unlike  the  negro  variety 
in  conformation.  Some  of  the  people  of  Southern  Africa, 
though  black,  have  fine  forms  and  regular  features,  scarcely 
diflTerent  from  Europeans,  while  those  residing  in  higher  lati. 
tades,  and  in  mountainous  districts  of  country,  approximate 
to  a  fair  complexion,  as  we  are  assured  by  Dr.  Grant,  Living, 
stone,  and  other  missionaries  and  travellers. 

The  quality  of  the  hair  aflEbrds  no  well-defined  lines  of  de- 
marcation between  the  several  varieties  of  the  human[family. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  skeleton,  and  especially  of  the 
skull  inclosing  the  brain,  in  which  men  differ  widely  from  one 
another :  variation  takes  place  readily  in  the  color  of  the  skin 
and  hair,  in  the  stature  and  proportions  of  the  body,  and  in  the 
form  of  the  skull,  from  the  influence  of  climate,  food,  culture 
and  habit  Man's  habits  of  life  being  artificial  are  favorable 
to  the  production  of  varieties.  So  too,  his  intelligence  and 
means  of  migration,  and  susceptibility  of  education  physically 
and  psychically.  He  is  more  widely  distributed  than  other 
animals.  A  deficient  sustenance  may  check  the  growth  of  in- 
dividuals and  families,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  new  and 
permanent  variety.  It  is  well  known  by  physiologists  that 
the  form  and  nutrition  of  animals  are  modified  by  food,  traces 
of  the  diet  being  found  in  the  blood,  in  the  muscles,  in  the 
quality  and  tone  of  the  nerves,  and  even  in  the  bones,  as  of 
swine  fed  on  the  madder  root  The  habits,  form,  disposition, 
color,  and  even  the  size,  not  only  of  animals,  but  of  men,  are 
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dejjendent  upon  climate,  diet,  modes  of  life,  and  other  exteniil 
conditions. 

Compared  with  the  Patagonians,  the  dwarfed  Esquimaux 
are  a  race  of  pigmies.  The  Digger  Indians  are  more  degraded 
than  the  tribes  which  subsist  by  the  chase.  It  is  said  by  Dr. 
John  Kae,  that  the  complexion  of  the  Sandwich  Islanders  has 
been  changed  by  the  introduction  of  clothing.  ^N^ations  ex- 
posed to  the  requisite  conditions,  as  to  climate  and  mode  of 
life,  may  pass  through  an  ascending  or  descending  scale,  both 
as  to  color  and  form.  The  slow  movements  of  nature  must  not 
be  mistaken  for  absolute  rest. 

The  configuration  of  the  skeleton,  the  form  of  the  cranium, 
and  the  general  expression  of  countenance,  are  dependent 
upon  the  condition  and  deyelopment  of  the  brain,  and  this  is 
dependent  upon  diet,  nutrition,  habits'of  life,  intellectual  ali- 
ment and  excitement,  and  the  various  instrumental  uses  to 
which  it  is  subjected. 

(3.)  New  varieties  of  men  have  been  formed  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  the  Finns 
were  as  savage  as  the  Lapps.  Now,  they  are  unlike  in  habits 
and  character ;  the  one  nomadic  and  savage,  the  other  settled 
and  civilized ;  the  one  short  and  uncouth  in  personal  appear 
ance,  the  other  comparatively  a  fine-looking  race  of  men.  A 
remarkable  example  of  degradation  is  afforded  in  the  conver- 
sion of  certain  Hottentot  tribes  into  Bushmen,  the  lowest  in  the 
scale  of  savage  life ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Guinea 
coast  negroes  are  the  degraded  fragments  of  superior  tribes. 
The  mines  of  Lake  Superior  and  the  monuments  of  Central 
America  are  indicative  of  an  eariier  and  higher  degree  of  civil- 
ization. It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  some  tribes  have  fallen 
so  low,  and  become  so  degraded  and  enfeebled,  physically  as 
well  as  morally  and  spiritually,  as  to  be  hopelessly  and  irre- 
coverably lost.  It  is  said  that  there  is  no  person  living  who  is 
able  to  read  David  Brainerd's  translation  of  the  Bible.  The 
tribe  has  perished ;  and  the  language  is  lost,*except  as  preserved 
in  the  Sacred  Kecord. 

Tlie  Magyar  race  in  Hungary,  Tartars,  driven  from  an  inhos- 
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pitable  climate  in  Asia,  perhaps  ten  centuries  ago,  finding  a 
home  in  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of  Southern  Europe, 
have  changed  their  habits,  stature,  cranial  formation,  and  gen- 
eral appearance,  and  have  become  one  of  the  finest  races  in 
the  world,  retaining  just  enough  of  the  Tartar  cast  of  counte- 
nance to  indicate  their  origin. 

The  Turks  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  of  Persia,  though  of 
the  same  stock  as  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Central  Asia,  having 
during  eight  centuries  made  advances  in  civilization,  are,  in 
form  and  appearance,  becoming  assimilated  gradually  to  the 
likeness  of  Europeans.  "  In  1611,"  says  Hugh  Miller,  "  and  af- 
terwards, on  the  success  of  the  British,  1641,  great  multitudes  of 
the  native  Irish  were  driven  from  Ulster  and  Armagh,  and  the 
South  of  Downs,  into  the  mountainous  tract  extending  from 
the  Barony  of  Fleurs  eastward  to  the  sea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  kingdom,  exposed  to  the  worst  effects  of  hunger  and  ig- 
norance, the  two  great  brutalizers  of  the  human  race ;  and  the 
descendants  of  those  exiles  are  now  distinguished,  physically, 
by  great  degradation,  open  projecting  mouths,  prominent  teeth, 
exposed  gums,  advancing  cheek-bones,  depressed  noses,  short 
bodies,  6^  feet  on  an  average,  bow-legged,  abortively  featured, 
their  clothing  a  wisp  of  rags,  spectres  of  a  people  once  well- 
grown,  able-bodied,  now  bearing  barbarism  on  their  very  front, 
stalking  abroad  into  the  daylight  of  civilization,  the  annual 
apparition  of  Irish  ugliness  and  Irish  want" 

The  most  powerful  causes  of  the  changes  and  wide  diversi- 
ties of  the  race  are  civilization  and  barbarism.  Even  the  occu- 
pations of  daily  life,  and  the  social  and  religious  habits,  are 
powerful  causes  of  modification  and  change  in  the  form  and  ap- 
pearance of  diflferent  classes  of  society.  Tlie  hereditary  pau- 
pers of  our  large  cities  constitute  a  distinct  class,  whose  form 
and  complexion  tell  of  the  general  degradation.  The  waife 
and  stragglers  of  society,  who  fall  behind  in  the  general  march 
of  progress,  separated  by  condition  from  society,  and  united  to 
one  another  by  wants,  interests,  and  the  feelings  common  to 
the  clan,  might  easily,  especially  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world, 
or  on  large  continents,  or  remote  islands,  pass  into  distinct  fami- 
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lies  and  tribes,  with  different  habits,  and  modified  dialects  and 
langnages.  The  Soodras  of  Hindostan  are  blackened  by  es- 
posore,  and  dwarfed  by  restricted  food  and  firequait  desdts- 
tion,  while  the  lordly  Brahmins,  sitting  nnd^*  the  ahade,  and 
revelling  in  abundance,  poesees  a  commanding  stature,  and 
comparatively  fair  complexions. 

The  condition  is  the  remit  and  index  of  character  and  power. 
As  with  families  and  tribes,  so  with  naticHis  in  the  lerolatiooB 
of  the  wheel  of  fortune ;  the  servants  of  to^y  are  Ae  masters 
of  to-morrow ;  so  that  in  a  few  generations  the  chmracter  and 
relative  position  of  tribes  and  nations  is  changed.  Cicero  pro- 
nounced the  savage  Britons  blockheads,  fit  onlj  for  slavery. 
The  Greeks  called  all  men  barbarians  but  themselves.  The 
Chaldeans,  Egyptians,  Greeks,  Komans  and  Saracens,  have 
each  in  turn  held  the  supremacy  in  the  literary  and  political 
world,  and  each  in  turn  has  sunk  into  listleasness  and  ignor- 
ance. The  Chinese  and  Hindoos  have  been  for  ages  in  a  pro- 
cess of  national  and  personal  deterioration.  Spain  and  Mexico 
are  rapidly  sinking  under  the  triple  burden  of  ignorance, 
superstition  and  despotism.  Despotism,  wherever  it  reigns^ 
covers  the  land  with  darkness.  Liberty  and  religion  scatty 
the  light,  as  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun. 

(4.)  The  isolation  of  families  by  climate  or  custom,  and  the 
consequent  habit  of  intermarriage  between  those  of  the  same 
type  of  character,  is  another  powerful  cause  of  permanent  pe- 
culiarities, and  new  varieties  of  the  human  race ;  of  which  we 
have  illustrations  in  the  Jews,  in  the  high  caste  races  of  India, 
in  the  inhabitants  of  remote  islands,  and  quiet  non-commercial 
people,  and  in  the  royal  families  of  Bourbon,  and  of  Haps- 
burgh,  in  whose  house  a  peculiar  thickness  of  the  under-lip 
has  been  hereditary,  ever  since  the  marriage,  some  centuries 
ago,  with  the  Polish  family  of  Jagellon,  whence  it  came. 
These  changes,  as  well  as  those  produced  by  acclimation,  are 
transmitted  by  descent,  so  that  what  was  at  first  acquired,  be- 
comes in  a  few  generations  congenital,  constituting  a  new 
variety. 

The  permanence  of  a  variety  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a  dis- 
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tinct  species.  The  power  of  resisting  the  influence  of  climate 
and  other  external  conditions,  though  acquired  with  diflSculty, 
may  be  regularly  transmitted,  and  become  a  characteristic  of 
the  people,  extending  through  generations.  Even  acquired  in- 
strincts  and  mental  habitudes  and  tendencies  may  become  he- 
reditary, showing  that  the  psychical  as  well  as  the  physical  char- 
acter of  the  races,  is  dependent  upon  climate,  training  and 
other  external  and  disciplinary  forces.  The  habits  of  watch- 
fulness and  cunning,  or  of  courage,  formed  and  strengthened 
by  the  presence  of  enemies  and  dangers,  may  become  crystal- 
L'zed  in  family  traits  and  instincts  and  national  peculiarities. 
The  cowardice  of  the  Hindoo,  the  cunning  of  the  Italian,  the 
courage  of  the  Frenchman,  the  dogged  stubbornness  of  the 
Englishman,  and  the  impulsive  enthusiasm  of  the  Anglo-Ame- 
rican are  apposite^  striking,  and  almost  proverbial. 

Parents,  whether  good  or  evil,  honorable  or  degraded,  oc- 
cupy a  federal  and  representative  position,  and  when  cut  off 
from  the  advantages  and  restraints  of  civilization  and  religion, 
become  the  founders  of  a  degraded  and  declining  race,  in  ac- 
cordance with  that  mysterious  but  inexorable  law  of  descent, 
by  which  the  children  bear  the  iniquities,  as  they  inherit  the 
character  and  virtues  of  the  fathers.  The  entire  social  system 
is  built  upon  the  representative  principle.  The  regal  charac- 
ter of  the  Japhetic  races,  may  have  been,  was  doubtless,  germ- 
inally  in  Japheth  himself.  Not  only  stature,  color,  traits  of 
character,  gout,  consumption,  madness,  and  variable  features 
of  the  body  are  propagated,  constituting  family  or  national 
peculiarities ;  but  dispositions,  talents,  genius,  wit  or  dulness, 
cowardice  or  heroism,  running  in  streams  from  generation  to 
generation ;  the  peculiarities  of  the  head  of  the  family  some- 
times reappearing  ^with  orginal  lustre  and  power  in  one  of  his 
descendants  of  the  third  or  fourth  generation. 

In  reference  to  the  Indo-European  nations,  whose  languages 
are  formed  upon  the  same  base  with  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  Dr. 
Latham  observes,  that  they  present  an  encroaching  frontier, 
"there  being  no  instance  of  its  permanent  displacement  by  any 
other  race,  save  in  the  case  of  the  Arab  dominion  in  Spain, 
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which  has  ceased ;  in  that  of  the  Tinkidi  domndom  m  Tor- 
key  and  Asia  Minor,  which  is  destined  to  expire,  b«n^  vpheid 
by  extraneous  influences  for  political  purposes;  and  in  tba^ 
of  the  Magyars  in  Hungary,  who  mamtain  their  ^roimd 
throDgh  their  complete  assimilation  to  the  Indo-Enropesn  diar- 
acter ;  while  in  most  cases,  the  people  of  conqo^ed  pfOTinee^ 
decline  and  disappear  before  thenu"  The  greatest  ailarg<8niat 
of  the  Japhetic  races  has  occnrred  since  die  diaeo%ery  €i 
America,  and  the  prophecy  of  Noah  is  stiU  in  prooes  of  fid- 
fillment 

n.  There  is  little  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  actual  dii- 
tribntion  of  mankind  over  the  earth  by  natural  agoicies ;  whik 
the  doctrine  of  a  multiple  origin,  or  primordial  di^e^ities  of 
type,  involves  the  idea  of  a  needless  miracle  of  creatioa  many 
times  repeated. 

(1.)  Passion,  interest,  ambition,  war,  comm^ce,  and  quiet 
and  fear  even,  are  constant  and  imperative,  as  di^>eisive 
forces.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  m^i  ignorant 
of  the  modem  art  of  navigation  may  have  reached  the  diores 
of  America,  Australia,  and  the  widely  separated  idands  c^the 
Pacific. 

(2.)  The  oceanic  currents,  and  the  course  of  the  winds,  con- 
tribute to  the  wide  dispersion  of  mankind,  in  small  vessels, 
and  even  in  open  canoes.  In  one  case  on  record,  a  party  of 
thirty  persons,  in  two  canoes,  were  drifted  eight  hundred  mile 
to  the  Island  of  Samar,  in  1696.  In  another  instance,  a 
party  was  drifted  fifteen  hundred  miles,  having  been  on  the 
open  sea  for  eight  months,  subsisting  on  the  produce  of  the 
ocean,  and  obtaining  firesh  water  from  the  clouds.  Sir  Charles 
Lyell  says :  '^That  parties  might  be  drifted  in  canoes,  bv  tides 
and  currents  to  distant  shores,  from  Africa  to  South  America. 
from  Spain  to  the  Azores,  and  thence  to  North  America.^  It 
is  said  that  Japanese  mariners  have  been  brought  in  disabled 
vessels  over  to  the  coast  of  America. 

(3.)  The  necessity  of  hunting  and  fishing,  as  means  of  sup- 
port, is  the  occasion  of  migration  and  sometimes  of  wide  db- 
persion ;  for  it  is  estimated  that  eight  hundred  acres  of  hunt- 
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i'^g  ground  will  produce  only  as  much  food  as  half  an  acre  of 
arable  land. 

Evidence  of  the  temporary  sojourn  of  the  Aztecs,  on  the 
borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  also  in  the  valley  of  Salt  Lake, 
has  been  discovered  in  the  industrial  remains,  copper  tools 
and  other  mining  implements,  disentombed  in  those  regions. 
The  rapid  and  wide  extension  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  an 
illustrative  example  in  modern  times.  Not  less  remarkable  is 
the  extension  of  the  Malay  race  over  a  wide  ocean  area,  em- 
bracing two  hundred  degrees  of  latitude  and  seventy  degrees 
of  longitude.  The  Indo-European  languages  extend  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  coast  of  Iceland,  through  the  Indian,  Persian, 
Greek,  Italian,  German  and  Celt.  The  aflSnit/  of  languages 
is  indisputable.  All  the  Semitic  languages  are  branches  of  a 
common  stock,  and  these,  as  shown  by  Donaldson,  are  connected 
with  the  Slavonian,  or  Sarmatian  tongues.  The  Esquimaux 
of  Arctic  America  are  identical  in  structure  and  language, 
with  their  neighbors  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  Behring's  Straits. 
"The  Aleutian  chain  of  Islands,"  says  Lieut.  Maury,  *' connect 
the  continents  of  Asia  and  America,  at  the  most  practicable 
points;  and  it  begins  precisely  opposite  to  that  part  of  the 
Asiatic  coast,  north-east  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  quite 
above  the  Japanese  group,  where  we  should  expect  the  Mon- 
golic  and  Tartar  hordes  to  have  been  precipitated  upon  these 
shores." 

(4.)  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  after  a  rigid  induction  of  facts,  adopts 
the  following  conclusion  :  "  Were  the  whole  of  mankind  now 
cut  off,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  inhabiting  the  old  or 
new  continent,  or  Australia,  or  even  some  coral  islet  of  the 
Pacific,  we  might  expect  their  descendants — though  they  would 
never  become  more  enlightened  than  the  South  Sea  Islanders, 
or  the  Esquimaux — to  spread,  in  the  course  of  ages,  over  the 
whole  earth,  diffused  partly  by  the  tendency  of  population  to 
increase  in  a  limited  district,  beyond  the  means  of  subsistence, 
and  partly  by  the  occasional  drifting  of  canoes,  by  tides  and 
currents,  to  distant  shores."  When,  therefore,  a  new  coral 
island  emerges  from  the  sea,  and  is  covered  with  vegetable  and 
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animal  life,  the  result  is  not  to  be  attribated  to  m 
another  miracle,  bnt  rather  to  means  of  tranqioit  froaa 
countries,  by  birds,  or  winds,  or  wares,  or  oeen 
the  accidents  and  adventures  of  marine  lifis. 

Natural  causes  are  sufficient — ^wars,  commefce, 
food,  oceanic  currents,  winds,  diong^itles  adTentsre  and 
dent,  proposed  migrations,  and  militarT  coiiq;Bei 
for  the  wide  dispersion  of  the  human  race  tfarooghoat  tiie  in- 
hospitable re^ons  of  the  frigid  zone,  and  die  pestifievooB  pbins 
of  tropical  dimes,  as  well  as  the  t&rtile  and  inTitiiig  fields  of 
temperate  countries^ 

III.  The  objections  to  the  hjpothesis  <^  a  multiple  odgin  of 
the  human  race  are  numerous  and  insuperable. 

(1.)  It  cannot  be  proved  that  the  different  types  of  men  were 
severally  created.  The  inference  that  the  distiiwtioiB  were 
ori^nal,  because  existing  prior  to  the  historic  period,  is  not 
legitimate.  It  b  a  mere  aasumpticm.  The  caoses  in  actiTe 
operation  during  the  ante-historic  periods,  were  sufficifini  for  all 
the  changes  and  variations,  now  permanent,  by  force  <^  original 
causes,  and  also  by  virtue  of  hereditary  transmisaoa.  Ev^ 
the  monumental  evidences  do  not  go  back  to  tiie  cread(»  of 
any  one  type,  and  to  say  that  they  prove  original  diversi^  is 
a  sheer  sophism. 

(2.)  To  ask  a  multiple  origin  for  a  simple  speoies,  is  to  a^ 
more  than  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  observed  phenomena. 
Positive  proof  is  required  to  substantiate  sudi  an  opini<ML 
That  a  single  species  may  have  sprung  from  two  or  from  sev&ni 
origins,  is  merely  a  hypothesis ;  for  we  cannot  logically  assume 
a  cause  or  causes  more  numerous  than  the  ^e<^  demands.  The 
admission  that  the  individuals,  or  varieties  of  a  species,  may  or 
may  not  have  had  a  common  origin,  unsettles  the  very  founda- 
tions of  science.  The  hypothesis  of  Agassiz  and  Darwin  is 
therefore  untenable,  on  grounds  purely  naturaL  There  is  no 
evidence  that  any  one  species  can  give  origin  to  another,  or 
that  any  organized  structure  can  be  originated  from  dead  mat- 
te* under  any  natural  law.  There  is  no  evidence  of  a  scale  of 
beingSi  and  of  a  gradual  advance  toward  perfection  in  the  sue- 
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cession  of  geological  periods,  of  gradual  development  of  higher 
from  lower  forms ;  the  geologic  law  presenting  rather  the  ap- 
pearance of  every  type  in  its  highest  perfection,  and  a  develop- 
ment by  the  introduction  of  new  types,  or  modifications  of 
types."  {Dawson.)  "  The  theory  of  a  transmutation  of  species  is 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  succession  of  organized  beings 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  is  totally  inadmissible,  and 
diametrically  opposed  to  every  thing  that  we  learn  from  the 
study  of  Zoology  and  Physiology."  (Zyell.)  All  the  observa- 
tions and  researches  of  thirty  centuries,  since  the  embalming 
of  the  bodies  of  men  and  animals,  proclaim  the  permanence  of 
species. 

(3.)  Specific  forms  cannot  be  developed  by  natural  law.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  variation  is  uniformly  in  the  direction 
of  degeneracy,  when  spontaneous  elevation  is  slow  and  difficult, 
requiring  culture  and  skill.  Some  varieties  peVpetuate  them- 
selves, and  consequently  have  been  mistaken  for  species. 

The  extent  of  the  variation  is  dependent  upon  the  number 
and  power  of  the  extraneous  and  unnatural  influences  operating 
npon  the  species.  Man's  natural  home  is  the  region  of  per- 
petual summer,  and  the  cradle  of  the  race  was  doubtless  in  the 
temperate  climates,  where  now,  as  in  every  age,  he  has  attained 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection ;  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
East,  not  far  from  the  Caucasian  range  of  mountains,  around 
which  all  the  old  seats  of  civilization  spread  themselves — ^Nine- 
veh, Babylon,  Egypt,  Syria,  Greece ;  and  as  we  proceed  out- 
^wards  from  this  centre,  the  course  is  not  progress  upwards^  but 
dovmwardsj  proving  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  Fall,  but  of 
consequent  degradation — a  series  of  falls,  contrary  to  tlie  de- 
velopment hypothesis ;  a  progress  from  civilization  to  barbar- 
ism ;  a  succession  of  cataracts  in  the  stream  of  life,  marking 
the  degrees  in  something  like  the  following  order :  the  Lapps, 
Hottentots,  Mongolians,  Indians,  Australians,  Fnegians,  "i^e- 
groes,  Bushmen. 

(4.)  If  there  are  numerous  primeval  types  of  mankind  ;  if,  as 
is  assumed,  anatomy,  zoology,  the  laws  of  geographical  dis- 
tribution, and  the  monumental  history  of  Egypt,  prove  the  ex- 
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istence  of  such  types,  they  of  course  indicate  the  exact  nnmber. 
But  the  advocates  of  such  plurality  of  species,  or  diversity 
of  origin,  do  not  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  precise 
number.  Jaguenot  makes  only  three,  Agassiz  eight;  and  Dr. 
Morton  five,  with  various  subordinate  divisions,  making  twen- 
ty-two in  all. 

(5.)  The  essential  characteristics  of  species  are  wanting  in 
the  several  varieties  or  races  of  mankind.  One  race  shades  oS 
into  another.  The  characteristics  run  into  one  another,  so  that 
the  varieties  have  no  distinct  limits,  being  not  only  arbitrary, 
but  incapable  of  zoological  definition.  Moreover,  they  are  not 
permanent.  The  Arab  is  fair  in  the  mountains  of  Yemen,  bnt 
dusky  or  black  in  lower  Mesopotamia,  and  in  K"nbia.  The 
Anglo-American  is  easily  distinguishable  from  his  cousin,  the 
Englishman.  Tlie  French  Canadian  is  widely  diflTerent  from 
the  Gaul,  not  only  in  form  and  appearance,  but  in  language. 

(6.)  To  assume  a  multiple  origin  of  the  several  varieties,  is 
eminently  unphilosophical,  not  only  because  not  sustained  by 
any  evidence,  but  also  because  it  is  cotitrary  to  the  Divine 
mode  to  work  miracles  to  secure  results  within  the  range  of 
natural  causes.  Had  the  Arctic  man  been  created  in  his  snow- 
clad  and  dreary  climate,  he  must  have  perished,  unless  pre- 
served miraculously ;  for  life  can  be  preserved  during  the  long 
winter  only  by  stores  provided  in  summer,  with  the  aid  of  im- 
plements and  materials  before  provided.  He  could  not  have 
survived  a  single  season  without  a  succession  of  miracles.  It  is 
therefore  a  gratuitous  assumption,  that  the  several  varieties  of 
men  were  originally  fitted  in  structure  and  constitution  to  the 
stations  and  climates  which  they  now  occupy. 

(7.)  The  theory  of  the  multiple  origin  of  the  human  race,  in 
whatever  way  put^  or  under  whatever  disguise,  renders  the 
Bible-history  of  the  creation  of  man  worthless,  as  it  destroys 
the  brotherhood  of  the  race,  and  the  universality  of  the  Atone- 
ment. "  For,  as  by  one  man's  disobedience  many  were  made 
sinners ;  so,  by  the  obedience  of  one,  shall  many  be  made 
righteous." 
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(8.)  The  materialistic  school  have  never  been  able  to  account, 
satisfactorily,  on  their  principles,  for  the  first  step  of  progress, 
either  of  language  or  of  thought.  The  assumption  of  time 
does  not  explain  the  difficulty ;  for  millions  of  ages  cannot  de- 
velop -a  brute  into  a  man,  any  more  than  reason  can  spring 
from  unreason.  Any  theory  or  hypothesis  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  resolves  itself  into  absurdity  or  Atheism,  must  be  false. 
True  science  recognizes  the  established  relations  of  causes  and 
effects.  The  theory  of  spontaneous  deyelopment  and  multiple' 
origin  of  species  is  illogical  and  absurd ;  inasmuch  as  it 
makes  inanimate,  unreasoning  nature  to  be  the  author  of  ra- 
tional responsible  man;  which,  carried  to  its  ultimate  result, 
makes  God  to  be  the  creature  of  nature,  rather  than  nature  the 
creation  of  God. 

[The  arguments  in  &vor  of  the  unity  of  the  race  will  be  given  in  a  future  num- 
ber of  the  RsYiBW.] 


Art.  IY.— condition  OF  THE  JEWISH  MIND 
RELATIVE  TO  THE  SCRIPTUEES. 

By  Rev.  E.  W.  Hooker,  D.D.,  Falrhaven,  Vt 

In  our  last  Article  upon  this  subject,*  were  shown  the  evi- 
dences of  Jewish  dissatisfaction  with  Rabbinism  and  the  Tal- 
mud ;  the  inclination  of  multitudes  to  relieve  themselves  from 
the  spiritual  oppression  under  which  they  suffer ;  and  the  turn- 
ing of  many  minds  to  their  own  Sacred  Scriptures,  for  religious 
light  and  instruction. 

The  long  estrangement  of  that  interesting  people  from  their 
own  Old  Testament,  and  their  enslavement  to  Rabbinism  and 

♦  No.  IV.,  pp.  618-642.  In  addition  to  the  authorities  already  given  for  the 
facts  embraced  in  tliis  series  of  Articles,  we  here  add.  The  Jewish  Expositor,  Month- 
ly IhUUigencer,  and  Jewish  InteUigencer,  published  by  the  London  Society  for  Pro- 
moting Christianity  among  the  Jews,  coming  down  to  the  present  year,  and  rio  i 
with  the  details  of  intelligence  respecting  the  work  of  Jewish  eyangeliaktioo. 
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the  Talmud,  has  donbtleee  come  of  this,  among  manj  other 
causes,  that  the  Hebrew,  in  its  primitive  eimplicitj  and  pnrity, 
had  long  been,  to  the  Jewish  masses,  a  lost  language.    To  (bk 
singular  and  humiliating  fact,  prominent  literary  men  among 
them  have,  within  a  few  years,  called  particular  attentioil ;  and 
have  earnestly  appealed  to  their  brethren  on  the  importance  of 
the  education  of  their  children  in  this  language,  as  preemi- 
nently a  "holy  language,"  and  "the  language  of  the  Bible." 
At  an  assembly  of  Eabbins,  held  at  Brunswick,  in  1845,  was 
proposed  the  question,  "  Whether  it  be  necessary  to  pray  in 
the  Hebrew  language ;  and  if  not,  in  how  &r  it  is  advisable  to 
continue  its  use  for  the  present,  in  a  part  of  public  worship." 
Consequent  upon  this,  at  an  examination  of  a  Jewish  school  at 
Konigsberg,  Dr.  Falkenhiem  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  value  of 
the  Hebrew  language,  and  the  sacred  duty  incumbent  on  the 
House  of  Israel  to  transmit  the  knowledge  of  the  same  to  their 
posterity."    The  following  extracts  from  the  lecture  are  indi- 
cative of  the  direction  of  such  a  mind  among  the  Jews,  rela- 
tive to  the  Scriptures,  as  the  subject  of  reading  and  study, 
and  of  his  earnest  desire  to  influence  thereto  the  minds  of  the 
people : 

"  All  languages,  indeed,  differing  as  they  do,  according  to  the  difference  of 
the  localities  where  they  are  spoken,  and  the  changes  introduced  by  the  Ta> 
rietics  of  national  character  and  customs,  are  expressive  of  human  nature 
and  intellect ;  and  all  testify  Uod^s  goodness  in  giving  to  man  this  precious 
gift,  and  thus  constituting  him  the  organ  of  the  dispensations  of  Providence ; 
enabling  him  to  proclaim,  by  means  of  the  invaluable  faculty  of  speech,  what 
his  eyes  and  his  understanding  behold.    But  the  language  of  the  Bible  claims 
our  esteem  and  veneration  more  than  any  other,  on  account  of  its  pithy 
brevity,  its  conciseness  and  power.     This  was  the  first  bom  of  all  known 
languages,  the  hieh  priestess  through  whose  mouth  salvation,  the  knowledge 
of  God,'  was  proclaimed  to  the  world,  in  the  tones  of  which  God  himself 
proclaimed  his  law  from  Sinai.    In  this  language  was  written  the  text  of  our 
wonderful  national  history,  which  forms  also  the  type  of  the  Divine  govern- 
ment, and  guidance  of  the  whole  human  race.     Is  it  not  the  language  in 
which  the  great  instructors  of  mankind,  the  minstrels  and  the  prophets, 
have  proclaimed,  with  holy  inspiration,  those  undyine  and  divine  precepts  to 
which  the  whole  civilized  world  pays  reverence ;  the  language  in  which  a 
David  chaunted  with  his  immortal  harp  divinely  inspired  hymns ;  an  Isaiah, 
a  Micah,  a  Habakkuk,  taught  the  most  sacred  truths  with  glowing  elo- 
quence.   And  this  language,  the  primitive,  the  mother-tongue  of  all  true 
religion,  all  Divine  knowledge,  is  it  not  a  holy  language  ?     While  all  lan- 
guages change  amid  the  change  of  centuries,  so  that  at  last  they  cannot  be 
recognized  as  the  same,  the  Hebrew  language  continues  to  stand  forth 
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great  and  venerable  as  of  old,  in  all  its  ori^nal  power  and  energy,  an  im- 
perishable monument  of  Divine  grace,  administering  and  proclaiming,  until 
eternity,  the  doctrine  of  salvation  to  ages  as  they  pass  away  and  arise.  And 
should  not  we  cline  to  this  language  with  fervent  love — we  who  have  be«i 
honored  by  Qad  in  being  the  first  who  received  the  Divine  commandments 
piromulgated  in  this  language — ^we  who,  amidst  cruel  persecution  and  endless 
slaughter,  have  preserv^  those  undying  truths  in  rich  imperishable  works  ? 
Is  it  possible  that  we  can  go  so  fiu*  as  to  forget  it,  to  neglect  transmitting  it 
to  our  children  as  their  dearest  treasure,  as,  most  especiaUy,  their  own  pecu- 
liar property  ?  The  very  necessity  for  discussing  the  question  about  main- 
taining the  holy  language,  as  is  done  nowadays,  is.  we  must  confess  it,  a 
ngn  of  our  having  sunk  low ;  yes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  diat,  with  the 
ftllof  the  holy  language,  the  substantiality  of  our  religion  must  perish ;  and 
instead  of  the  all-powerful  accents  of  the  original  Divine  law,  merely  a  weak 
echo  thereof  will  remain  for  us,  and  leave  us  indifferent  and  without  real 
feeling  for  the  doctrines  handed  down  to  us.'' 

*'But  is  the  Hebrew  a  dead  language,  or  still. a  living  one?  This  is  a 
second  question  which  we  have  to  Answer.  It  is  a  dead  language  to  all  who 
look  upon  it  as  the  mununy  of  a  world  which  has  long  been  extinct  -  to  all 
who,  in  thought  and  feeling,  have '  no  faith  in  Jacob,  no  inheritance  in  Israel,' 
or  who  are  ignorant  of  its  coexistence  with  our  nation  during  thousands  of 
rears,  in  which  it  flourished,  and  developed  the  progress  of  the  human  mind, 
just  the  same  as  any  other  living  language.  But  it  is  a  living  language  to  all 
who  possess  the  ever-living  Word  of  God,  written  in  its  characters — to  mil- 
lions who  from  its  source  are  inspired  with  holy  thoughts,  with  affection 
for  the  dearest  link  between  the  present  and  the  past ;  it  is  a  living  language 
in  our  house  of  prayer,  in  our  faith,  in  our  holiest  feelings  and  recollections.  ^ 
Let  us  then  listen  to  the  greiK  call  made  upon  us,  to  bequeath  the  language 
to  oui;  children  as  their  own  peculiar  property." 

Under  such  advice  as  this,  let  edacation  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament  Hebrew,  as  the  national  language,  pre- 
pare the  masses  of  the  Jewish  people  to  read  the  sacred 
*  volume ;  thus  placing  them  in  the  same  advantages  for  read- 
ing the  Bible  with  other  nations,  for  whom,  at  the  present  age, 
it  is  translated ;  and  it  requires  not  to  be  ^'  a  prophet,  nor  the 
son  of  a  prophet,"  to  foretell  that  the  influence  of  Eabbinism 
and  the  Talmud  will  ''  come  to  a  perpetual  end."  This  ad-, 
vantage,  also,  over  all  other  nations,  it  will  have :  that  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  are  peculiarly  their  national  possession  ; 
and  its  claims  for.their  hereditary  reverence  must  be  undenia- 
ble and  irresistible  upon  their  national  feelings. 

Sustaining  the  views  of  the  lecture  above  quoted,  is  the  tes- 
timony of  Dr.  Creizenach,  to  whom  reference  has  been  made 
in  our  former  articles.    In  his  "  Schulchan  Aruch,"  he  says : 

"  Five  things  are  necessary  in  order  to  promote  and  maintain  the  fear  of 
God  in  a  congregation  of  Israe],'*  and  proceeds  to  place  first :   **  Books,  in 


which  an  the  daties  of  moi,  ritiiffi^  and  LncilitBik  «« ilitliiii  flj  and  ciozif 

tmngbt  in  a  language  intdligible  to  alL     The  Book  of  boob.  &ft 

an  particular  duties,  which  ao  Israditie  ift  bovid  lir  the  —'^— — 

herited  to  fulfiU  is,  as  crcry  ooe  oonfaBECi^  lodsed  op 

bolcs^  so  far  as  rites  are  cooceroed.    The  rcadiDgoC  ^ 

diligence  and  zeal,  cannol  be  often  cno^gjh  insarted  oi 

learn  (rom  it  the  external  forms  of  refi^on;  is;  as  itieg^dsttis  part  «f 

r^Ii^ous  duty,  the  text  of  the  Pentateoch  is.  in  proportion  t»  tlbnl  which  ii 

usinllT  ohserred,  bat  fike  a  grain  of  seed  ciiiai«red  widi  die  pftanS  wla^ 

grows  firom  iL** 


The  Study  of  the  Scriptures  has  hid  an  eameat  adroeite 
also  in  David  Aboab,  a  conreited  Jew,  who,  addresEiii^  fak 
brethren,  in  1S15«  and  afti^-  haring  qooted  in  the  Hebrew  thai 
memorable  promise  of  God  to  Israel  bj  Moses,  I>esit.  90  : 1-4, 
and  commented  thereon,  proceeds  to  sar  to  them : 

^  Be  ondeoeiTed.  O  mj  brethren,  and  be  luufinced 
regard  the  ererlasting  wel6i«  cf  toot  9oais>  to  read 
H^^T  Scriptares.     I  do  not  speak  onlr  cf  the  Xew  Ti 
pl:un  and  bright  ISght^  a  Terr  dear  sen;  hot  cf  the  OU 
the  Oid  Testament  too  wiH  find  prooCi  and  rcssOBS  that 
and  persotade  too  of  die  truth  of  the  ChrktiaB 
doal4  upon  toot  coikacieoccs.  if  jroa  wocdd  carelilEy 
4ficcL     There  roa  hare  as  pSain  azid  f«9  eridesee  at 
^iiesire.  that  our  Lord  and  Sarioar  Jes«B  ClDii^  is 
the  Son  of  God.  the  troe  Mes»ah ;  azki  that  ai  the 
him  are  peifect!jt  and  plii^^ur  hSSOtd  m  hk  bGtr 
triE>*  of  the  H«>^r  Tri:rtT.  I  irink.  sar  be ptbaslr  prvfed  frooa  ^e  lxiJ^<JJiei 
cf  the  OUi  TesCanaecL*' 

This  earnest  pleader  widi  his  br^hr«i  fer  thestndr  of  their 
own  5aor>ed  Scripianes  then  g«?«  into  the  pr\x>fe  in  Hebrew 
texts  of  :he  d'X!:r£ne  of  :he  Tnnirr:  and  thea  p^^es  to  the 
same  description  oi  ars^iment  ix  die  Messahahip  of  Christ 

Ylx:  tbei^  b  an  incr^e^ssicz  inters^  felt  and  avowed  in  the 
stiS'lj  <i  :2ie  Scrlpnires  3s  iiidic&Scd  in  nnmeroc^  incadosts 
which  occ;:ir.  We  give  as  an  example  the  foilowin^  literal 
tracslaii  >n  of  an  a.irer&ecieat  in  a  weeil v  Jewish  newspi^)a; 
pciblished  at  Amsterviim,  June  14.  1S52 : 


"-!<&$  wrih  p;^>ascrf  ens  we  iears  tha:  dhe  Fcreeht 

R:^vS.-al  LevtcTi*    RrSfuiA*  T^rrieariiMi  ^  ami  i£:i^  zjc< 

iJfp*ji>it»:c  c^  <ci=«i   ^ins^€y  h*'ji  few-  s-f  "^ayierrfrs^ji 

t»  OCT  ac^Yd>CL3«ciL  »  -.'o*  toadbsr.     W^frtbcr  ifias  geodanB  s 

:5>."j>;r  wc>>  -.iziiAfr  iis  ia?5r3nii«;a  lA^  'jsssezz  artrrT-,g  z€  '±xt  B2kie  sbaH  a-rw 

Sf  Ui^^ht^  w^  w2  net  2n 
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Id  the  progress  of  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scriptares, 
for  man  J  recent  years,  numerous  facts  and  incidents  have  been 
elicited  in  connection  with  the  efforts  of  Bible  Societies,  and  of 
the  London  Society  for  propagating  Christianity  among  the 
Jews.  These  indicate  that  within  numerous  circles  of  Jewish 
Society,  in  different  countries  of  their  residence,  are  found 
some  of  the  most  encouraging  fields  for  effort  in  distribution  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  following  are  given,  as  near  as  practi- 
cable, in  the  order  of  the  times  of  their  occurrence. 

Professor  Leander  Van  Ess,  of  Marburg,  in  a  letter  to  the 
directors  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1819, 
writes: 

"  I  have  stin  one  request  to  make,  that  your  Committee  will  klDdly  sap- 
ply  me  with  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament  I  am  fre- 
quently applied  to  for  Uiem  by  Jews  from  yarious  places.  Tbon^  this 
people  is  brought  with  great  difficulty  to  beliere  in  the  Messiah  as  already 
appoired,  yet  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament  produces  thoug^tfulness 
and  a  bett^  disposition  of  mind  in  them.  I  haye  ojflen  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  this;  for  in  many  Jewish  families  the  Hebrew  New  Testament 
is  read  with  the  greatest  attention ;  and  the  passages  which  refer  to  the  pro- 
phecies concerning  the  Messiah  are  immediately  compared.** 

The  Jews  dwelling  in  the  town  of  Lutzk,  in  Russia,  on  learn- 
ing that  the  protobiery  there,  distributed  Bibles,  requested  of 
him  two  copies  of  the  Slavonian  Bible ;  having  received  which, 
they  pressingly  solicited  him  to  procure  for  them  ten  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  containing  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
taments, let  the  cost  be  what  it  might  ^^  It  is  for  these  appli- 
cants (says  the  correspondent  of  the  Wladimir  branch  of  the 
Bussian  Bible  Society,  in  1818)  that  I  request  the  Hebrew 
Bibles.'' 

Again  writes  Prof.  Van  Ess,  in  1820 : 

"  Be  pleased  to  express  my  heartfelt  gratitude  for  the  hnndred  copies  of 
the  Hebrew  Testament  which  I  lately  recetTed  from  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society.  These  Testaments  are  eagerly  read  by  those  Jews  who 
understand  Hebrew;  and  many  of  them  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  my 
sermons.  Whenerer  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew-German  diaracters 
shall  Mffpeu,  I  wish  to  reoeiTe  a  considerable  number  of  copies;  ibr  they 
win  be  stiU  more  eageriy  read  than  the  former,  and  wOl  operate  more  efiec- 
tually  upon  the  Jews  at  large.^ 

The  Kev.  Pliny  Fisk,  Missionary  of  the  American  Board 
in  Palestine,  in  1821,  after  considerable  discusrion  with  a  dia- 
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tiDgaished  Jew  of  Smyrna,  found  him  ready  and  glad  to  aceept 
a  Hebrew  New  Testament  He  also  found  encouragement  in 
subsequent  examples  of  like  character. 

Kev.  Dr.  Steinkopff^  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  1821,  gave  fitcts  anch  as  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"  Many  Jews  in  Darmstadt  pay  a  remarkable  attention  to  the  New  Tes- 
tament*^ *'  The  Hebrew  Testament  is  eagerly  read  by  the  Vrmnkfort  Jews." 
**I  conyersed  with  seyeral  gentlemen  respecting  like  New  Testament  b 
Hebrew-German,  and  they  all  agree  in  the  propriety  of  its  drcalatioii,  and 
expect  much  good  from  it'*  "Haying  beeninfonned  thai  many  Jem  it 
Leipsic  had  anxiously  inquired  after  £e  Hebrew  New  Testament,  I  pro- 
mised to  apply  to  the  parent  Committee  in  London  for  them." 

Eespecting  the  Jews  of  a  district  comprehending  liussiaD 
and  Austrian  Poland,  and  a  part  of  Turkey,  Rev.  Dr.  Pink^ 
ton,  in  the  same  year  (1821,)  gave  this  information : 

*' At  least  three  millions  of  Jews  are  there,  among  whom  there  u  an  mm- 
sual  spirit  of  inquiry  upon  the  subject  of  Christianity;  and  a  readiness  to 
receiye  the  New  Testament  which  surpasses  expectation.  As  I  trayelled 
through  their  towns,  they  would  often  exclaim :  *  Here  comes  the  Bibie4uui, 
and  he  will  giye  us  Hebrew  New  Testaments.**' 

Eev.  Drs.  Henderson  and  Patterson  also  gave  information 
that  in  the  same  district,  in  one  place  where  were  16,000' resi- 
dent Jews,  they  found  a  Bible  Society  in  active  operation* 
"  And  who  (said  they)  do  you  suppose  were  the  moet  zealons 
supporters  of  it  ?    The  Jews." 

In  Holland,  in  the  same  year,  there  was  in  existence  at 
Amsterdam,  '*  a  Society  of  United  Jews  and  Christians,  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  the  children  of  the  poorer  part  of  the 
Jewish  population :  the  intention  being,  to  give  them  general 
instruction,  and  to  teach  them  to  read  their  own  Scriptures  in 
the  Hebrew  language." 

Of  Jews  in  Kussia,  in  1823,  the  American  Bible  Society 
reported : 

**  It  is  a  yery  pleasing  statement,  that  an  association  in  the  town  of  Ber- 
ditchew,  in  Volhinia,  has  been  aided  by  seyeral  Jews,  anxious  to  obtun 
the  Hebrew  New  Testament ;  and  that  in  Jitomi  many  Jews  haye  shewed 
a  yery  great  degree  of  such  anxiety.  In  Lutsk,  the  Jews  were  found  to  be 
in  possession  of  the  New  Testament  in  Hebrew ;  and  they  appeared  to  be 
jeading  it  without  prejudice." 
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In  Shacklenbnrg,  Germany,  in  1824,  "  twenty-nine  Jewish 
congregations  had  been  supplied  with  Bibles  and  Testaments," 
through  the  agency  of  the  O.  S.  Deiss  of  Tumbach ;  and  the 
way  was  open  for  supplying  others,  as  soon  as  the  copies 
were  at  command.  "  At  Posen,  in  Prussian  Poland,  a  mis- 
sionary of  this  Society,  at  Berlin,  had  the  satisfaction  of  learn- 
ing that  several  Jews  met  at  a  ^tatedaday,  for  the  purpose  of 
reading  the  New  Testament." 

At  Konigsberg,  in  1832,  Eev.  J.  G.  Bergfeldt  was  success- 
ful in  putting  in  circulation  Hebrew  Bibles,  Hebrew  New  Tes- 
taments, Psalters,  and  parts  of  the  sacred  books,  in  various 
adaptations  to  the  reading  of  both  German  and  Polish  Jews, 
to  the  number  of  670  copies,  besides  81  Polish  Hebrew  Lexi- 
cons.   He  said : 

"  If  I  had  been  able  to  satisfy  all  the  demands  that  were  made  by  the 
Jews,  a  much  greater  number  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  would  have  been 
circulated.  But  not  only  was  I  obliged  to  be  very  sparing  with  what  I  had, 
selfing  only  one  copy  to  each  Jew,  when  he  would  have  been  glad  to  pur- 
chase a  second  copy  for  a  relative  or  friend  at  home ;  but  very  frequently  I  was 
obliged  to  send  them  away  quite  empty,  because  I  had  not  what  to  give  them.'' 

At  Cologne,  in  1833,  Eev.  Mr.  Hausmeister  learned  that 
Jews  very  often  came  four  and  eight  German  miles  to  get  the 
Word  of  God.  "  At  Warsaw,  Eev.  F.  W.  Becker  found  an  old 
Israelite,  aged  71  years,  wishing  to  become  a  Christian,  and 
who  *  diligently  read  the  New  Testament  for  himself.' "  He 
wrote  also  of  some  Jewish  boys  from  Eabbinical  schools, 
who  repeatedly  applied  for  Bibles,  and  to  whom  he  gave  each 
a  Bible  and  a  Lexicon. 

A  multitude  of  similar  facts  and  incidents  might  be  given 
had  we  space.  A  few  only  can  be  added,  omitting  dates  and 
places  of  occurrence.  Frequent  solicitations  have  been  made 
by  Jews  for  the  Hebrew  Bible,  with  the  New  Test,  accom- 
panying, when  the  former  has  been  oflTered  without  the  latter. 
Jews  have  expressed  their  ''joy,  on  learning  that  the  Psalms 
were  about  to  be  printed  in  Hebrew-Spanish."  The  transla- 
tion, in  Germany,  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  into  good 
German,  has  been  made,  by  several  different  hands,  to  meet 
the  increasing  desire  of  the  Jewish  people  for  the  Scriptures. 
Instances  have  occurred  of  the  awakening,  in  educated  minds, 
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— as  well  as  those  of  the  unlearned,-— of  an  intense  interest  io 
reading  the  New  Test  A  Turkish  city,  the  reddence  of  12,000 
to  16,000  Jews,  was  visited  by  a  Bible  missionary.  One  day, 
going  into  a  large  yard  where  was  a  girl's  school,  he  found 
each  girl  with  either  a  Test  or  a  tract  in  her  hand  as  a  read- 
ing book.  Atmissionary  in  an  Asiatic  city,  known  as  having 
Bibles,  had  his  house  thgDuged  with  numbers  of  Jews  applying 
for  them ;  and  when  he  walked  otit,  he  was  frequently  stoi^ped, 
as  he  passed  along  the  streets,  by  Jews  requiring  books.  A 
missionary,  in  a  single  year,  distributed  among  Israelites  1,790 
Bibles,  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Tests. ;  besides  liturgies, 
tracts,  and  copies  of  the  book  entitled  "  The  Old  Paths,"  so 
interesting  to  many  a  Jewish  mind. — Another  missionary  found 
an  intense  desire  to  obtain  not  only  the  Old  Test  but  the  New, 
and  other  Christian  books ;  besides  frequently  the  demand  for 
"  the  Old  Paths,"  in  Hebrew. — Another,  laboring  in  an  Euro- 
pean city,  notwithstanding  a  prohibition  of  the  Kabbies  had 
been  issued  against  Jews  accepting  any  tract  or  book  from  him ; 
yet,  in  nine  months,  put  in  circulation  among  Jews  more  than 
400  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  parts. — Another, 
from  the  great  number  of  applications  by  Jews  for  Bibles, 
Testaments  and  Prayer  Books,  was  so  soon  exhausted  of  his 
stock  as  to  be  compelled  to  satisfy  farther  applications,  as  well 
as  he  could,  by  the  promise  of  a  farther  supply,  as  soon  as 
practicable. — Another  was  requested  by  the  Elder  of  a  Syna- 
gogue to  supply  their  charity  school  with  Bibles. — Another 
received  the  aid  of  the  testimony  of  the  highly  venerated  chief 
iRabbi  of  an  Asiatic  city,  to  the  correctness  of  the  copies  of 
the  Bible  he  was  circulating, — said  testimony,  written  in  the 
books,  on  this  wise,  "  I  speak  the  truth,  that  these  Bibles  and 
such  like  are  good  and  lawful  to  be  read ;  every  one  that  studies 
in  thetn  may  rest  confident  and  not  fear." — Another  was  solic- 
ited by  a  Jewish  gentleman,  holding  an  important  office,  for 
40  Bibles  in  Hebrew,  for  distribution  in  schools  in  which  he 
was  interested. — Another  was  solicited  for  '*  200  entire  copies 
of  the  Old  Test  Scriptures  and  159  parts  of  the  same"  by  a 
Jew  from  a  Polish  city,  formerly  the  seat  of  a  University,  and 
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a  place  etill  famous  for  the  ambitions  emulation  of  a  large 
number  of  its  Jewish  population  in  furthering  the  cause  of 
Hebrew  and  Eabbinical  literature."  A  Jew  ordered,  through 
a  missionary,  800  Bibles,  to  carry  into  Eussia.  The  London 
Society  reported  their  circulation  among  Jews,  for  their  Society 
year  1850-51,  of 'Bibles,  Pentateuchs,  Haphtorahs,  Psalms,  New 
Testaments,  complete  or  in  parts,  and  Hebrew  Common  Prayer- 
Books,  to  the  number  of  14,800  copies ;  besides  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress,"  *'  the  Old  Paths,"  in  Hebrew,  699  copies ;  and  added 
to  these,  over  22,000  tracts.  Another  missionary  has  reported 
of  an  Asiatic  city,  where  Jews  are  numerous,  thus :  "  Tlie  Word 
of  God  is  eagerly  bought,  and  a  visible  change  has  been  pro- 
duced by  the  reading  of  it.  New  supplies  are  often  bespoke 
even  before  their  arrival.  The  New  Testament  is  gladly 
received  by  most  who  can  read."  Jews  themselves  have 
reported  the  fact,  that  in  the  heart  of  Eussia,  there  are  in  cir 
dilation  vrntten  copies  of  the  Hebrew  New  Testament;  and 
that  the  very  secrecy  of  the  matter  stimulated  many  to  read  it. 
A  very  recent  statement  is  as  follows : 

**It  appears  by  the  last  annual  report  of  the  London  Society  for  the  con- 
Tersion  of  the  tfews,  that  in  Turin  the  rabbles  have  encouraged  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Scriptures.  In  Germany  the  Scriptures  are  in  many  places 
sought  after  by  the  Jews.  In  Kponigsberg,  immense  numbers  of  Russians 
and  Polish  Jews  had  come  to  listen. 

"The  British  Society  for  the  Jews  employed  last  year  eighteen  mi&siona- 
ries.  In  Syria  alone  964  copies  of  the  Scriptures  were  put  in  circulation. 
Many  pleasing  instances  of  conversion  have  taken  place.^* 

In  our  own  country  also, — which  has  always  been  the  safe 
a^lum  of  the  Jews,  though  persecuted  or  oppressed  almost 
every  where  else, — like  incidents  are  coming  to  our  knowledge. 
Says  the  Philadelphia  Christian  Observer^  recently  : 

**  We  have  gratifying  news  from  the  House  of  Israel,  affording  hope  that 
Qod  is  visiting  numbers  of  that  people  with  fevor.  The  Rev.  Robert  Pat- 
terson, of  the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Chicago,  in  a  letter  to  Geor^ 
H.  Stuart^  Esq.,  of  this  dty,  states  that  there  is  extensive  awakening  of 
inquiry  among  the  Jews  in  Cincinnati,  and  in  other  Western  cities.  They 
are  now  willing  to  read  the  evidences  of  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus.  This  is 
the  case  in  Chicago  alsa  They  are  dropping  into  the  churches  and  prayer- 
meetings  of  the  city.'* 

The  efforts  of  Christians,  during  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
to  put  the  Bible  in  circulation,  have  been  regarded  by  Jews 
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«m  ft  JrmiA  kisi»cnh^T  » la  v>«cxr%  a^sf.    I 
kiak  4fi  due  WtgisnStwht  b«>i  «v-ja«rL  sui  «fcsii 
wIm  r^|.ijrvi  anc  ft  Bihli^  wa*  Sefi  bi* 

A  vriter  ia  the  ChrldiiM  Oh^r^:^^  -XoedMUi  in  1^17. 

^'  We  refer  oar  n^kx%  %»  anthrwor 
Beporu  4f  tlM  Bfitidk  aad  f ^sreica  BSbl* 
ftod  br  the  Jemuk  Exftmtar,  i^aA, 
hfX,  UMi  ievi  u  Tviooi  part«  have  aoc 
flffiliMrf  exertadDN  BMHie;  of  dUe  jon,  iir  tbe  <&&»«  4f  tbs 
tOTM ;  hot  hacre  iKii—iff  w  tiken  si  ac^ve  sin 
isftailaitsd  ft  dncre  to  jMrtiinpate  in  tbe  bcncfics 
bcto^  dit  rft*e,  ire  tfamk  k  eaaiMt  admit  of  Boeh 
IIm^  will  be  Modi  nore  fcronbCr  <&spQiad  to  reeBV«  t^  !!«r  T^ 
n  tiMsr  'I'wii  iftfifpmBB^  aod  ovire  Skcfy,  hiiniimly 
dbtn  tfa^  wvM,  hare  been,  had  ic  been  oflered  before 


lo  ISll.  EeT.  R.  Plnkertoa^  writmg  to  die  BritisiL  and  For- 
eign Bible  Soeietj,  re^)eetiiig  the  Jews  m  Boaea,  saTs: 


^^  Ail  fooD  aa  die  Xeir  Teatament  is  readj  for  the  Jevi^  two  or  dvce 
drtd  *:f^^f*  mtiat  be  fent  to  the  Theodo«an  SocieCf  far  dreoJauaa 
them.  Thbi  th^  Committee  here  mofst  earxiesd  j  entreaty  for  serezal  insdzEcs 
bare  ab^^adj  otKumd  ai  Jews  makfmg  inqinries  after  tiie  GospeL'*'  "  Ea 
^tumin^  throa^  the  town  o€  Karaaobar;  I  had  an  mtcrea&ng  eoorcrsatiaa 
with  %itwKnd  Jew3  who  eaeerlj  sought  after  a  caipj  oC  the  Goppeis^  The  hLt 
wan  and  commotiona  in  die  earth,  with  the  present  wumletful  cAertkjua  to 
fpread  abroad  the  ScripCores  among  all  oaikxia,  seem  to  hare  made  a  deep 
impreflDon  in  the  minds  of  manj  among  the  Jew&  From  what  I  hare  «een 
of  thia  people,  in  different  nations,  I  am  eonTineed  that  taanj  aotoog  them 
are  prapaied  to  penae  with  ariditr  the  Scriptores  of  the  Sew  TestanKnt 
in  dieir  own  tangoage''  "*  The  Gottenborg  Bibie  Sodetf  makes  an  ofov 
titttKigh  its  Secretary,  of  diatribatiDg  Hebrew  Testunents  among  fht  Jews 
of  that  neighborhood ;  atadng  that  serexal  Jews  an  abeadj  descrcMS  of 
a  New  Testament  in  Hebrew.'' 


Id  the  ffttne  year,  Dr.  Naodi,  wrote  fi^0InMaIta^  to  the  same 
fdatiTe  to  *'  the  Jews  oecapying  the  shores  of  the  MedL- 
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terrsDean  and  of  Northern  Africa."  The  Bev.  B.  N.  Solomon, 
a  missionary  to  the  Jews  in  Bussian  Poland,  in  1818,  after 
having  spoken  of  the  vanishing  of  their  prejudices  against  the 
very  name  of  Jesus,  and  of  their  desire  to  speak  with  every 
possible  freedom  of  the  Christian  religion,  writes : 

'*  It  was  tralv  pleasing  to  see  the  avidity  with  which  they  received  the 
Hebrew  New  Testament  from  our  hands,  and  the  thirst  which  they  uni- 
formly manifested  to  know  its  contents.  Whenever  one  was  granted  them, 
numbers  of  Jews  would  be  seen  collecting  in  the  streets,  and  one  of  them 
reading  aloud.  Where  we  remained  a  while,  they  used  to  surround  me  in 
the  market-place,  or  come  to  the  inn,  in  numbers,  asking  explanations  of 
some  passages,  or  making  objections  to  others.  All  were  patient  for  an 
answer;  and  while  sometimes  a  person  stood  up  against  it,  other  men  mani- 
fested joy  at  what  I  had  to  say  to  them  of  Christ  and  his  Gospel" 

A  young  Jew  present  at  a  general  meeting  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Bible  Society  in  England,  says  a  friend,  *'  inquired 
whether  we  distributed  the  Old  Testament  alone."  Being 
answered  in  the  negative,  and  told  that  his  getting  the  wTiole 
Scriptures  by  no  means  compelled  him  to  read  the  whole ;  and 
that  his  perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  after  he  had  gone 
through  the  Old,  could  do  him  no  injury,  and  might  tend  to 
explain  some  passages  in  the  latter,  rejoined :  "  That  is  very 
true,  sir ;  I  will  set  down  my  name  for  a  Bible,"  An  Englidi 
Jew  interested  himself  in  obtaining  a  Bible  for  a  negro  youth 
whom  he  had  taught  to  rdad.  In  1822,  occurred  at  Paris  the 
the  very  interesting  scene  of  a  Jewish  high  priest  being  intro- 
duced to  a  meeting  of  the  Paris  Bible  Society.  In  Leipsic,  in 
the  same  year,  and  following  the  successful  distribution  of  tracts 
among  the  Jews,  it  was  found  easy  to  distribute,  either  by  gift 
or  sale,  large  numbers  of  the  IN'ew  Testament.  In  1824,  Bev. 
Mr.  Handes,  a  missionary  of  the  Berlin  Society,  laboring  in 
Prussian  Poland,  at  Posen,  was  "  visited  by  Jews,  daily,  in 
crowds,  applying  for  books  and  religious  instruction;  and 
learned  that  several  Jews  met  on  a  stated  day  to  read  the  New 
Testament."  In  1833,  Bev.  Mr.  Moritz,  a  missionary  among 
the  Jews  in  Wirtemberg,  found  many  Jews,  and  among  them 
one  old  Babbi,  ready  for  free  conversation  on  Christianity,  and 
for  the  purchase  of  the  Hebrew  Old  Testament  The  atten- 
tive examiner  of  periodicals  relative  to  the  Jews,  as  he  passes 
on  from  page  to  page  of  the  published  journals  of  missionaries, 


Mi  XHX  JKWB  AMD  THB  auuR^JUDi.     [Sofodha; 


obsenres  cflptiong  to  multitudes  rfdiaptcn  and  Imfiag ; 
such  as  these :  "  IncreaBed  gtndy  of  the  SciipUm»  bj  the  Jew^f 
<^ Spread  of  the  Bible;"  "" Earnest  desire  after  the  word  sf 
God;""  ^'Great  demand  for  the  Seriptnres;*'  ''Grwl  dens 
manifested  by  Hussian  Jews  for  the  Hebrev  Sciiptufei  ^  ^  Ihs 
word  of  Qod  eagerly  bought,  and  a  risible  diange  imdoeed 
by  reading  it;"  etc,  etc  And  nnder  such  and  like  JifiifT  sf 
missionary  journals  might  be  giren  iDnstratiTe  incideBtBu 

G>nnect€4  with  the  hibors  of  miwionarifis  and  eolposteBiSi 
engaged  in  circulating  the  Bible  among  Jews^  hare  beet 
occurrences  showing  a  powerful  reaction  of  the  minds  of  the 
people  under  the  opposition  of  their  Babbies  to  the  good  work. 
An  American  m»ionary  was  applied  to  by  a  Babbi  lor  an 
hundred  copies  of  the  Psalms.  !Ehe  Chief  Babbi  of  the  dirtrict 
anathematized  the  books.  This  called  out,  in  delense  of  the 
books,  three  other  Babbies,  who  had  heesk  i^ypointed  as  his 
counsellors.  And  a  great  excitement  was  created  amoi^  the 
neighboring  Jews,  in  sympathy  with  those  who  farored  the 
distribution  of  the  Psalms ;  and  this  was  followed  by  a  consal- 
tation  to  decide  '^  whether  the  anathema  of  the  chief  Babbi 
should  stand,  or  whether  it  should  be  annulled." 

The  BeT.  Joseph  Wolff  held  in  Cairo,  in  1S22,  a  diseossicii 
with  some  Babbies,  who  opposed  his  efforts  for  the  instraclioii 
of  the  people.  A  powerful  reaction  in  fiivor  of  his  labels  was 
the  consequence  among  the  Jewish  hearers.  Writing  the  next 
day,  he  says :  ^'  The  Jews  are  now  yery  stormy.  More  than 
fifty  Jews  at  one  time  entered  the  Consul's  house  to-day,  with 
the  firm  design  of  having  New  TestamentSi  in  despite  of  the 
Babbies.  The  door-keeper  of  the  Consul  was  afraid  to  let  them 
come  in,  until  I  told  him  he  might  suffer  them  to  come  to  me." 
The  chief  Babbi  having  promised  Mr.  Wolff  that  he  "  would 
give  a  letter  to  every  one  of  them  whom  he  thought  able 
to  understand  Hebrew;  and  Mr.  Wolff  having  given  his 
pledge  to  await  the  presentation  of  such  letters,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  defer  compliance  with  their  earnest  requests  and 
entreaties,  for  more  than  an  hour.  The  Jews  wished  him  to 
examine  them,  himself,  in  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and 
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thus  to  satisfj  himself  of  their  ability  to  understand  the  New 
Testament.  "  I  finally  told  them  (says  Mr.  Wolflf,)  that  they 
shonld  coipe  to  me  again  on  Wednesday  next ;  and  if  the 
Babbi  shonld  not  give  them  letters  to  me,  I  should  perceive 
that  he  never  wonld  do  it ;  and  I  wonld  then  give  them  New 
Testaments  and  Bibles  withont  hesitation."  Such  occurrences 
indicate  the  growing  impotence  of  rabbinical  authority  and 
influence,  to  keep  the  Bible  out  of  the  hands  of  Jews. 

A  similar  experience  Mr.  Wolff  had  also,  in  the  year  1823, 
in  the  distribution  of  the  Scriptures  among  Jews  at  Jerusalem* ; 
where,  countenanced  by  the  chief  Eabbi  of  the  Polish  Jews, — 
after  he  had  commenced  a  successftil  distribution, — oppo- 
sition was  raised,  the  Bibles  were  anathematized  and  ordered 
by  some  of  the  rabbies  to  be  burned.  In  spite  of  all  which, 
other  Eabbies  and  Jews  applied  to  him  for  the  New  Testa- 
ment, and  read  it.  Like  experience  has  had  Kev.  Dr.  Schauff- 
ler,  of  the  Constantinople  American  Mission,  in  repeated  in- 
stances, particularly  in  the  years  1888  and  1843.  In  Oran, 
Africa,  in  1845,  Mr.  Alex.  Levi  was  distributing  Bibles,  Eabbi 
Shuchloof,  civil  Chef  des  Juifs^  by  goveniment  appointment, 
ordered  the  collection  and  burning  of  the  books  in  his  presence. 
Some  obeyed  the  order ;  others  kept  their  hold  upon  their 
Bibles,  and  gave  evidence  that  they  understood  their  own 
rights  of  conscience,  and  showed  their  intentions  not  to  submit 
to  "  such  domineering"  over  them  by  upholders  of  the  Talmud 
and  its  absurdities.  Later  still,  in  1851,  in  the  same  field,  Mr. 
H.  Shaskheim  met  with  attempted  opposition  to  his  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  among  the  Jews  of  the  place.  This  led  to 
an  appeal  to  the  chief  Rabbi  (not  impossibly  the  same  who  in 
1845  had  opposed,  but  with  changed  views.)  The  result,  in 
this  instance,  was  a  triumph, — a  permission  to  Jews  to  have 
Bibles,  and,  in  less  than  one  hour,  the  sale  among  them  of  his 
whole  stock. 

Stillanother  kind  of  reaction  has  sometimes  been  known  to 
take  place,  within  the  breast  of  the  opposing  Jew  himself, 
when  he  has  attempted  to  set  aside  and  overthrow  the  New 
Testament  under  the  power  of  his  own  prejudices.    The  fol- 
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lowing  case  was  given  by  Dr.  Bacbanaiiy  on  his  retam  from 

India,  in  1810: 

**  I  wM  informed,  that  huudt  yean  mgo  one  of  the  Jews  taauMBd  te 
New  Testament  into  Hel>reir  wr  the  purpose  of  oonfotiiig  it,  and  of  ruiflfii^ 
the  arguments  of  bis  neighbors,  the  Syrian  ChristianB.  The  maooscr^  M 
into  my  hands  and  is  now  in  the  libnuy  of  theUniTersity  of  Gambridge.  It  ■ 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  with  the  first  interlineationB  and  eraamea ;  and  w3 
be  of  great  use  in  preparing  a  version  of  tiie  New  Testameat  into  the  Helicew 
language.  It  appears  to  be  a  &ithfal  translation,  as  &r  as  it  has  been  ex- 
amined; but  wnen  he  came  to  the  epistles  of  St  Paol,  he  seems  to  hais 
lost  his  temper ;  being  moved,  perhaps  by  the  acute  argoments  of  *  the 
learned  Bcnjamite,*  as  he  calls  the  aposUe ;  and  he  has  written  here  and 
there  a  note  of  execration  on  his  memory.  Bat  bdioM  the  Proridenee  of 
God  f  The  translator  himself  became  a  convert  to  ChristianitT.  His  ova 
works  subdued  his  unbelief  '  In  the  lion  he  found  sweetness,  and  be  fived 
and  died  in  the  fiiith  of  Christ  '  And  now  it  is  a  common  soperatitioQ 
among  the  vulgar  in  that  place,  that  if  any  Jew  should  write  ihe  whole  of 
the  New  Testament  with  his  own  hand,  he  will  become  a  Christian,  by  tbe 
influence  of  the  eril  Spirit' " 

Another  example  more  recent  appeared  in  a  British  Jomnal 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Jewish  evangelization.  A  poor  stndent 
in  theology,  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  borrowing  of  a  learned 
Jew  a  rix-doUar,  put  in  his  possession,  till  he  should  repay  the 
loan,  his  Hebrew  Bible  and  Oreek  Testament;  the  latter  con- 
taining the  German  text  in  colamns  parallel  with  the  Greek. 
During  the  absence  of  the  student,  the  Jew  undertook  to  read 
and  examine  the  New  Testament  particularly,  determining,  as 
a  sworn  enemy  of  Jesus,  to  discover  the  falsehood  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  in  all  its  parts.  Instead  of  this,  he  became  filled 
with  surprise  and  awe.  ''In  reading  some  impressive  passages 
he  could  scarcely  refrain  from  exclaiming,  '  Ah !  that  Jesus 
were  my  Saviour  1'  Having  completed  the  reading,  he  was 
astonished  at  himself,  and  exceedingly  perplexed,  that  in  spite 
of  hid  earnest  desire  to  find  fuel  in  the  New  Testament  for  the 
increase  of  his  own  burning  enmity  against  Jesus,  he  had  dis- 
covered nothing  of  hatred,  but  on  the  contrary  much  that  is 
great,  sublime,  heavenly  and  divine."  After  great  conflicts  in 
himself,  at  one  time  "  resolving  to  open  the  book  no  more,  yet 
unable  to  let  it  alone,  and  constrained  to  return  to  it ;  he  read 
it  through  the  second  time ;  and  the  third,  saying :  *  If  I  dis^ 
cover  nothing  the  third  time  why  Jesus  and  his  Apostles  and 
their  doctrines  should  be  hated  by  the  Jews,  I  wiU  become  a 
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Christian ;  bat  if  my  wish  in  first  opening  the  book  is  now 
gratified,  I  will  forever  detest  the  Christian  religion.'  Dnring 
the  third  reading  of  Christ's  doctrines  and  promises,  he  could 
not  refrain  from  tears ;  his  soul  was  affected  in  a  manner  which 
no  pen  can  describe.  Now  he  was  quite  overcome ;  the  love  of  the 
most  holy  and  the  most  lovely  of  the  children  of  men  filled  his 
his  very  soul.  Being  fully  determined  to  become  a  Christian,  he 
went  without  delay,  and  made  his  desire  known  to  a  Christian 
minister. 

^'  The  student  at  length  returned,  and  brought  the  borrowed 
money  with  interest,  to  redeem  his  books.  The  Jew  asked  him  if 
he  would  sell  the  New  Testament.  The  student  was  unwilling 
to  part  with  it,  but  finally  yielded.  'What  do  you  demand  for  itf 
asked  the  Jew.  *  A  rix-doUar  will  satisfy  me,'  was  the  reply. 
The  Jew  laid  down  100  louis  d'ors.*  "  Take  that,"  said  he ; 
"  gladly  will  I  pay  more  for  it,  if  you  desire  it.  And  if  at  any 
time  I  can  be  of  service  to  you,  only  apply  to  me,  and  I  will  be 
your  friend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power."  He  then  related  to  him 
what  a  change  had  been  wrought  in  him  by  reading  the  New 
Testament  and  upbraided  the  student  with  setting  so  little  value 
on  the  precious  book.  *  Never  (said  he)  will  I. part  with  the 
book.'  From  that  time  this  Jew  became  a  sincere  Christian." 

An  interesting  case  of  defence  of  the  New  Testament,  by 
Jews  against  assailing  Jews,  is  given  in  the  London  Jewish 
Intelligencer^  for  1861,  by  Eev.  Mr.  Bellson,  who  writes  from 
Berlin,  as  follows : 

"The  colporteur  relates  that  in  one  of  the  places  frequented  by  a  better 
class  of  Jews,  he  metf  one  evening,  a  considerable  assembly ;  amongst  them 
were  all  shades  of  religions  opinions.  He  offered  them,  as  usual,  a  Hebrew 
Bible  for  sale,  which  quickly  arrested  their  attention— one  looking  at  it, 
and  another  handling  it,  etc.  A  young  Jew,  who  espied  a  Hebrew  New 
Testament,  expressed  his  astonishment,  saying  that  he  had  not  been  aware 
of  its  existence  in  that  language ;  that  he  possessed  one  in  German,  which 
he  so  highly  prized  that  it  occupi^  the  first  place  among  his  books — 
because  he  knew  no  book  which  contained  such  morals  and  such  doctrines ; 
and  therefore  he  esteemed  it  as  sacred.  This  declaration  was  received  with 
horror  and  disgust  by  the  rest  of  the  Jews :  and  gave  rise  to  strone  expres- 
sions aeainst  him  who  dared  to  utter  it ;  and  to  blasphemy  against  the  Chris- 
tian rdigion  and  its  divine  founder — and  of  course  the  poor  colporteur, 

*  A  French  coin,  valned  at  |i.44  American  money. 
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being  in  their  eyes  an  mpostate,  had  bis  share  of  deriaon  aad  hard 

But  the  young  Jew  and  his  party  (for  there  were  some  thmt  agreed 
him,)  took  bis  part,  and  manfully  defended  him.  The  oal|>ortear  says  it 
was  most  interesting  to  hear  JewM  defending  the  doctrineB  of  the  Gopd 
against  Jewi^  who  derided  them  and  hmded  the  Tahnud.  The  one  psitf, 
though  they  rejected,  as  they  declared,  the  spedfidallj  Christian  dogna; 
yet  they  held  fikst  to  the  morals  taught  in  the  l^ew  Testament^  as  oonsootat 
with  reason,  and  as  in6nitely  higher  than  the  Talmud.  The  Tahmidwl^ 
with  much  of  subtle  sophism,  so  peculiar  to  this  class  of  people,  eodearoRd 
to  prove  that  the  Talmud  is  of  divine  origin ;  and  that  it  oolj  taught  aad 
inculcated  the  belief  in  one  Qod,  as  the  Jews  oonfcas  it,  and  thiUt  without  the 
Talmud  the  Old  Testament  is  altogether  a  sealed  book.  The  other  pirtj 
denied  this,  and  quoted  some  of  the  absurdities  contmined  in  the  TJ> 
mud.  The  Talmudista  on  the  other  hand,  in  support  of  tbeir  Tiewa,  qnoted 
a  number  of  stories  from  the  Talmud,  which  Cie  other  party  reoetred  lod 
listened  to  with  derision ;  and  who  asked  how  it  came  to  pass,  that,  as  ftej 
were  so  ready  to  beKere  the  ridiculous  stories  of  the  Tdmnd,  tliey  M  not 
belieye  the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament?  as  they  were  much 
more  reasonable,  and  in  consonance  with  the  Old  Testament  Moreover, 
the  miracles  related  in  the  New  Testament  were  attested  by  many  witncsBes 
— ^whilst  those  of  the  Talmud  had  been  seen  by  no  one  exoept  the  Rabbs 
who  related  them.  The  young  Jew  maintained  that  the  yery  least  th^ 
could  do  was,  not  to  deride  a  religion  which  taught  miracles,  whilst  Iheff 
own  taught  so  many  things  infinitely  more  unlikely. 

*'  He  further  maintained  that  it  is  every  Jew's  duty  to  read  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  New  Testament  He  declared,  at  the  same  thne,  tint 
he  believed  in  no  miracles  at  aD ;  but  that  he  priaed  the  morals  of  the  New 
Testament  beyond  any  thing. 

*^  Experience  has  taught  us  (said  he)  that  those  chDdren  who  visit  Chris- 
tian schools,  and  read  the  New  Testament  with  the  rest,  lose  afl  prcjndiee 
against  Christians ;  and  this  is  the  only  way  for  Jews  and  Christians  to 
dwell  peacefully  together  in  the  fiither-land.*'  One  of  the  Talmodists  was 
extremely  incen;^  against  this  speech,  and  all  those  who  took  the  same 
view.  lie  pronounced  his  anathema  over  them,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  colporteur,  being  a  proselyte,  would  ikre  better  than  they,  becanse 
he  did  no  longer  belong  to  the  community ;  whilst  they  still  belong  to  it, 
and  jet  reject  the  ceremonies  and  laws ;  and  therefore  are  a  great  deal  worse 
than  Meshumedim,  (apostates).  Until  now,  the  colporteur  had  only  to 
listen ;  but  when  the  disputes  amongst  themselves  were  ended,  he  met  some 
of  their  objections  against  the  mission ;  and  rectified  their  erroneous  views 
concerning  some  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  These  arguments  lasted 
several  hours ;  and  when  he  left,  some  of  the  Jews  thanked  him  for  having 
occupied  the  evening  so  profitably. 

"These  and  like  occurrences  show  how  much  more  the  truth  of  the 
Gospel  has  spread  amongst  the  Jews  than  appears  on  the  surface,  and  than 
even  they  themselves  are  aware  of  It  only  needs  *  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  * 
to  blow  on  *  these  dry  bones,*  and  they  will  live  again.  And  as  the  Lord 
has  promised  it,  we  may  rely  upon  it  that  he  will  also  do  it  in  his  own 
tinie.'* 

In  this  oonnection  should  be  noticed  the  effect  whicb  is  pro- 
duced npon  the  minds  of  observing  men  among  the  Jews 
who  are  jealous  of  the  efforts  of  Christians  for  their  Christian- 
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ijsation,  and  chagrined  at  the  success  of  snch  efforts.  A  writer 
in  the  "Orient"  in  1843,  in  a  controversial  article,* extending 
throngh  six  numbers,  and  writing  in  a  bitter  tone,  yet  makes 
ibe  remarkable  admission  of  '*  the  great  influence  which  the 
New  Testament  has  produced,  and  does  produce  on  many 
members  of  his  nation  who  have  been  induced  to  read  it,  by 
tiie  efforts  of  missionaries."  As  regards  missionary  success 
among  the  Polish  Jews,  he  says : 

"It  is  vain  to  pretend  that  the  converts  to  Ghrifitianity  are  merely  in- 
flueneed  by  the  prospect  of  temporal  adyantage.  We  must  look  deeper 
for  the  real  motive.  If  self-interest  were  the  cause,  no  missionaries  would 
be  necessaiT  to  induce  the  Polish  Jews  to  embrace  Christianity.  The  &ct, 
therefore,  that  it  very  seldom  occurs,  except  as  the  result  of  missionary 
exertions,  leads  me  to  trace  the  cause  to  the  reading  of  the  New  Test, 
inculcated  by  the  missionarie&  With  the  Polish  Jew  you  cannot  effect  any. 
thing  by  tracts ;  his  Talmudical  learning  enables  him  soon  to  discover  their 
weak  points.  But  in  circulating  the  New  Test,  especially  in  the  Hebrew 
translation,  the  missionaries  calculate  on  captiyating  his  susceptible  Oriental 
imagination,  by  the  peculiar  dialect  to  which  he  has  been  habituated  in  the 
study  of  the  Tahnud,  so  faithfully  portrayed  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews ; 
and  b^  the  mysticism  to  which  he  has  been  attached  by  the  reading  of 
Cabalistic  works,  repeatedly  recalled  to  his  memory  by  passages  in  the  fourth 
Qospel  and  the  Apocalypse,  as  well  as  in  the  Epistles,  and  which  is  therefore 
not  likely  to  promote  the  success  of  their  designs.  This  is  then  followed  up 
by  the  quotation  of  Scripture  passages,  prept^cd  so  as  to  suit  the  Polish 
taste,  and  made  to  furnish  eyidence  (and  the  greater  the  subtlety  with 
which  they  are  made  to  bear  on  the  subject  the  better)  of  the  doctrine  and 
adyent  of  their  Messiah.  This  is  a  kina  of  reading  which  frequently  proyes 
▼ery  acceptable  to  the  Polish  Jews,  who  often  are  not  well  read  in  the  Bible. 
They  meet  with  so  much  that  is  fkmiliar  to  them,  that  they  either  entirely 
oyerlook  the  new  matter,  or  consider  it  as  too  irrelcyant ;  and  thus  is  often, 
Tery  suddenly  the  conyersion  effected,  for  which  Chasadism,  more  espe- 
cially, has  greatly  payed  the  way !  We  read,  therefore,  also,  frequently 
in  missionary  reports,  that  through  the  reading  of  the  New  Testament, 
grace  has  obtained  the  yictory  in  the  heart  of  this  or  that  rabbi,'*  etc. 

Deeply  affecting  and  instructive  it  is  to  see  how  the  minds 
of  some  Jews,  educated,  liberalized  by  extensive  scientific  and 
professional  research,  but  having  been  under  the  chilling  infla- 
ence  of  peculiar  forms  of  skepticism,  are  sometimes  led  to  the 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  come  to  the  light  which  converts 
and  sanctifies  the  soul,  and  gives  the  hope  of  the  Gospel. 
"  The  Confessions  of  a  Proselyte,"  by  Dr,  W.  B.  Frankel,  El- 
berfield,  1841,  is  a  book  of  extraordinary  interest,  illustrative 
of  this  remark,  which  we  commend  to  our  readers.  Gladly 
would  we  give  extracts  from  it,  but  our  space  forbids. 


Wbe^^mtfie«il>dflf  tfieJciTyAeBMi-agiFTrlMiMiJ i 

&oa^t  and  iaqmrj  respcethig  thm  Monk  mad  b»  GfSfA^ 
it  luM  aoroetinaet  Appealed  boir  csnuit  sod  mcoHtaiQflbfebf 
all  the  pefSBMOf»  and  mflaffige  of  fi  iii  wii  Iwww^  ten  At 
moTemeota  cl*  fiich  a  nund, 

^  Tiro  joan^  Jewi,  bteedio^  i^  fijr  SabfiiaHDK  aa  Bb- 
dltchefl^  in  Rniwian  Polaod,  tsad  ad^soagcoaij  bmi'^, 
wbsokdiyned  ererj  thing  for  die  craaa  of  A«  MoBah ;  aai 
made  their  wqr  1300  mileB  to  BtfCn,  to  obtsca  refigBoas  iDBd^■^ 
tioa.  One  of  them,  bred  vp  frooa  Us  cbitdhnod  m  tfce  atiiir 
Cf(  the  Talmud ;  jet  from  kaTing  heard  his  pmndtkiSter  par 
for  the  apeedj  advent  of  the  Mfmiah,  he  was  lad  hnianTf  xa 
praj  ferreotl J,  though  ignorandj,  for  diat  ereot,  hk  rm 
hifl  &ther  and  grandfather  toogjit  to  eoafiae  hia  to  Ae  atadf  d 
the  Talmud,  'that  horriUe  diain  of  darknen^  (aa  ha  TiFiawlf 
ealled  it,)  hj  which  Satan  holds  fettered  milEQaB  of  the  ds- 
scendants  of  Abraham.'  Inaeonditiooof  miodoecaaioaedboA 
by  theae  circomstances  and  bj  alarm  from  tlie  ptevalaMe  of 
an  epidemic  disease  raging  at  the  time,  and  hj  the  pcufetent 
endearors  of  his  aged  relatires,  rerered  Babbis^  and  bj  r^ 
peated  and  fmitless  attempts  to  derire  comfifft  firom  the  lal- 
mod,  he  received,  miexpectedlj,  from  a  friend  at  Berditcfa^ 
a  parcel  containing  a  Hebrew  New  Testament,  several  tfaets^ 
a  letter  informing  him  of  the  arrival  of  two  German  minona- 
rie4  who  distribnted  small  books,  and  proved,  from  passages  of 
the  Scriptures,  that  the  Messiah  had  already  appeared,  and 
that  Jesus,  whom  the  [Christian]  Gentiles  worship,  was  He. 
'  I  had  scarcely  perused  these  lines  (said  he)  but  I  eagerly  fell 
upon  the  New  Testament ;  read  it  in  connection  with  the  tracts, 
and  compared  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  there  quoted ; 
and  this  could  only  be  done  in  secret  and  before  day-break, 
to  avoid  being  seen  by  my  Babbies.  How  great  was  my 
astonishment,  when  I  found  the  passages  of  the  Old  Testament 
quoted  so  completely  fulfilled  in  the  New.'  This  young  man 
was  subsequently  baptized  as  a  convert  of  the  Christian  faith.'' 

The  statement  of  this  last  case  brings  us  to  the  consideration 

one  subject  of  interest  to  the  mind  of  the  Jews  for  hundreds 
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of  years,  which  has  been  the  grand  point  of  impulse  toward 
the  Scriptures :  "JTiw  thepromiaed  Messiah  appeared  f  or  is  he 
yet  to  he  expected  f^^  -These  two  inquiries  have  for  a  length  of 
time  been  constraining  them  to  study  the  Scriptures*  of  the 
Old  Testament ;  from  which  they  have,  in  multitudes,  passed 
on  to  read  the  New.  And  thus  have  they  made  progress  in 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth,  which  they  would  not  other- 
wise have  made ;  and  have  become  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  Christ  Jesus  and  the  New  Testament,  as  bringing  relief  to 
their  anxious  minds,  and  hope  to  their  hearts.  So  long  ago  as 
"  the  year  1650,  on  the  Plains  of  Ajayday,  in  Hungary,  about 
thirty  leagesfrom  Buda,  was  held  a' great  Council  of  the  Jews, 
to  examine  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Messiah."  An 
Englishman,  S.  Bret,  by  name,  who  was  present,  prepared  a 
narrative  of  the  Council,  an  abstract  «f  which  was  published 
by  the  London  Society  in  their  "  Jewish  Repository."  in  1814. 
From  that  article  are  abridged  the  following  statements : 

The  sessions  of  that  memorable  Council  continued  for  eight 
successive  days,  and  were  attended  by  about  8000  persons. 
The  first  day  of  this  assemblage  was  devoted  to  mutual  salu- 
tations, and  to  organization,  and  settling  questions  of  member- 
ahip.  On  the  second  day  the  Fropounder  stated  the  object  of 
their  meeting,^"  to  examine  the  Scriptures  concerning  the  Mes- 
siah ;  whether  he  be  already  come,  or  whether  we  are  to  expect 
his  coming?"  The  day  was  devoted,  mainly  to  searching  the 
Old  Testament  on  this  subject,  with  great  care ;  all  having 
Bibles  for  the  purpose.  After  much  disputation  for  many 
hours,  the  conclusion  was  reached,  *'  that  the  major  part  of  the 
assembly  were  of  opinion  that  the  Messiah  -  was  not  come." 
Some  of  the  rest,  notwithstanding,  "  having  diligently  examined 
the  Scriptures,  and  finding  the  time  for  his  mission  so  plainly 
elapsed,  were  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  come.  They  were 
the  rather  moved  so  to  think,  from  a  due  sense  of  the  heavy  judg- 
ment which  they  have  labored  under  for  these  sixteen  hundred 
years  past ;  during  which  space  of  time  they  have  been  aban- 
doned, as  a  cast-off  and  vagabond  people.  But  many  others, 
from  the  same  consideration,  were  induced  not  onl^  to  think 
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bnt  even  to  conclude  that  he  was  come."  Much  deep  and 
tender  feeling  was  expressed  by  one  among  them  whose  mind 
seemed  full  of  the  idea  that  the  Jewish  nation  were  under  heatj 
judgment  for  ''so  great  a  wickedness  as  that  of  killing  the 
Lord  from  heayen."  The  third  day  was  devoted  to  the  a^ti- 
tion  of  questions  relative  to  the  name  of  Messiah's  coming; 
many  taking  the  views  which  have  so  much  prevailed,  of  hii 
being  a  great  temporal  prince,  to  do  great  things  for  thdr 
nation ;  others  expressing  views  more  in  consonance  with  the 
prophecies  as  to  his  humble  parentage  and  life :  and  inclined 
to  the  belief,  that  the  Messiah  was  come.  This  inquiry  was 
resumed  upon  the  fourth  day ;  some  expressing  the  belief  thit 
Messiah  had  come  in  the  person  of  Ellas,  and  this  inquiry  was 
also  pursued  on  the  fifth  day.  A  difference  of  opinion  whe- 
ther Elias  was  the  Messiah,  and  which  occasioned  long  debate, 
towards  the  close  of  the  day  resulted  in  the  starting  of  the  ques* 
tion,"  What^  tJieny  was  he  who  affirmed  himself  to  he  the  Son  of 
Grodj  and  was  crucified  by  their  ancestors  /''  which  question  was 
deferred  to  the  next  day. 

The  sixth  day  was  spent  in  very  earnest  discussion  of  the 
question  reached  at  the  conclusion  of  the  previous  day,  in 
which  both  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  were  agreed  in  assailing 
the  character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  felling,  however,  to  carry  the 
Council  with  them,  as  a  body.  Rabbi  Abraham  took  ground 
against  the  Pharisees,  and,  reasoning  for  the  reality  of  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Jesus  Christ,  pressed  upon  them  the  ques- 
tion, ^^By  what  powery  I  pray  you^  my  brethren^  did  he  such 
things  r^  their  replies  to  which  went  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
the  supposition  of  his  being  an  impostor  and  magician.  On 
the  seventh  day  the  main  question  considered  was  this :  ^*  In 
case  the  Messiah  be  come,  what  rules  and  order  hath  he  left 
for  his  Church  to  walk  by  ?"    The  narrative  proceeds  : 

"  Hereupon  six  of  the  Romish  clergy,  sent  thither  bj  the  Pope,  on  purpose 
to  advise  the  Council,  began  to  open  to  them  the  doctrines  and  rules 
observed  bv  the  Church  of  Rome;  which  they  magnified  and  exahed  for  the 
holy  Catholic  Church  of  the  Messiah ;  asserting  its  doctrine  to  be  the  in&Ili- 
ble  doctrine  of  Jesus,  and  its  rules  to  be  the  rules  which  the  Apostles  left 
to  the  Church  to  be  forever  observed.  They  insisted  also,  that  the  Pope  is 
the  holy  vicar  of  Christ,  and  the  successor  of  St  Peter.    With  regard  to 
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particular  articles,  they  alledged  the  real  or  corporeal  presence  of  Christ  in 
ttie  sacrameDtal  elements  of  the  Lord^s  Supper ;  the  religious  obsenration  of 
flieir  holy  days ;  the  inyocation  of  Saints  for  their  prayers  to  the  Virgin  Mary; 
and  her  commanding  power  in  heaven  over  her  Son ;  the  holy  use  of  their 
cross  and  images ;  with  the  rest  of  their  idolatrous  and  superstitious  worship 
— all  which  they  commended  to  the  Council  for  the  doctrine  and  rules  of 
the  Apostles.  But  as  soon  as  the  assembly  of  the  Jews  heard  these  things 
Irom  their  mouths,  they  were  all  exceedingly  moved  thereat ;  and  fell  into 
clamours  against  them,  crying  out,  *No  Christ!  No  Virgin  Mary!  No 
woman-gods !  No  intercession  of  saints !  No  holy  crosses !  No  worship- 
ping of  images,*  &c.  Their  trouble  and  affliction  on  this  occasion  was  so 
exceedingly  great,  that  it  would  have  grieved  a  heart  not  entirely  obdurate  to 
have  seen  and  heard  them.  For  they  rent  their  clothes,  and  tore  their  hair ; 
cast  dust  upon  their  heads,  and  cried  out,  *  Blasphemy !  blasphemy!  against 
Jehovah  and  Messiah  our  King  !*  And  in  this  great  confusion  and  perplex- 
ity the  Council  broke  up.'* 

On  the  eighth  day  "all  that  was  done  was  to  agree  on 
another  meeting  of  the  Jews  three  years  after ;  and  as  soon  as 
they  had  settled  this  point,  the  Council  was  dissolved." 

Whether  the  Council,  left  in  appointment  to  meet  in  1653 
ever  met,  and  if  so,  what  transactions  were  had,  does  not 
appear;  but  that  the  svhject  lives  in  the  Jewish  mind,  and 
weighs  much  on  the  Jewish  heart,  has  been  indicated  in 
various  ways.  A  letter  to  Eev,  Dr.  Steincopff,  written  in 
Brunswick  in  1817,  contains  this  remark:  "  I  know  some  Jews 
who  desire  a  reformation  of  their  present  system,  and  are  per- 
plexed about  the  coming  of  the  Messiah."  Rev.  Dr.  Goodell, 
of  the  American  mission  at  Constantinople,  in  1840,  wrote 
thus: 

"  There  is  at  present  some  stir  among  the  Jews  of  this  capital.  The  chief 
Rabbies  had  led  them  to  expect  that  according  to  their  books  the  Messiah 
must  absolutely  appear  some  time  during  the  present  year.  But  several 
months  of  their  year  have  already  passed,  and  still  there  are  no  signs  of  his 
coming.  A  learned  Rabbi  who  assisted  Mr.  Schauffler  in  his  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  occasionally  visits  me ;  and  almost  the  firsts  sometimes  the 
fiery  firsts  question  I  ask  him  as  he  enters  the  door,  is,  "Has  he  come?" 
"Not  yet,"  has  always  been  his  reply,  till  his  last  visit  a  few  days  ago; 
when,  laying  his  hand  on  his  heart,  he  said  in  a  low  solemn  tone,  **  if  you 
ask  mCy  I  say  he  ?ias  come ;  and  if  you  will  show  me  a  safe  place,  I  will 
bring  you  ten  thousand  Jews  to-morrow  who  will  make  the  same  confes- 


sion." 


Again,  in  1841,  Dr.  Goodell  writes : 

"Rabbi  S.,  who  desires  to  leave  the  country  with  his  wife,  in  order  to 
receive  Christian  baptism,  told  me,  to-day,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  meet- 
ing some  forty  of  his  own  synagogue  every  Lord^s  day,  for  reading  the  pro- 
phesies and  prayers.    Do  not  these,  with  some  hundreds  of  other  Jews  in 

42 
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this  great  citj,  seem  to  be  prcpering  for  ti^  yeu;  tiie  soiidiy  liM  4m^^  ttt 
hoar,  which  seems  fiwt  coming  on,  when  thej  ctn  ptAfic^pinftM  tiie  Xh- 
sish  in  the  presence  of  their  brethren?** 

There  is  manifestlj  a  powerfnl  and  extensile  inflneace  vpoii 
tbe  Jewish  mind  of  the  fact  that  ^  all  the  times  fixed  in  iim 
Scriptures,  for  limiting  the  time  of  the  Messiah's  coraiiig  are 
now  passed  by.  This  has  compelled  them  to  change  their  iii> 
terpretation  of  some  passages,  which  before  the  time  of  Ckriil 
were  understood  in  the  sense  put  upon  them  bj  the  Aposdes." 
The  London  Society,  in  their  Annual  Rep<^  for  1823,  state  the 
following,  ais  given  them  by  Mr.  Friedenberg : 

*'  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  inteifigent  Jews  who  affect^  themedTCSy  tobe 
neutral,  that  the  next  generation  of  Jews  will  enter  the  Christian  Chareh, 
and  that  the  New  Synagogue  is  the  gradoal  transition  to  iL  A  kmcd 
Jew  confessed  to  Mr.  Die£ech,  of  Elderfield,  that  he  oonceired  the  tiae 
when  the  Messiah  should  appear  to  be  elapsed ;  and  man  j  others  are  of  the 
same  opinion.'* 

This  condition  of  the  Jewish  mind  on  the  all-absorbing  sub- 
ject of  the  coming  of  Messiah  can  be  easily  accounted  £>r 
Look  at  the  extensive  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  the 
Jews,  which  is  before  us  in  the  facts  adduced  in  the  preced- 
ing pages ;  and  at  the  universal  and  highly  awakened  interest 
of  the  Jews  in  the  study  of  their  own  Old  Testament  Scrip- 
ture, especially  in  reference  to  the  advent  of  Messiah.  Cm- 
sider  also  the  fact  that  the  impulse  which  the  mind  of  a  serious 
and  inqniring  Jew  now  receives  in  the  study  of  the  Messianic 
prophecies,  almost  irresistibly  carries  him  onward  into  the 
New  Testament  to  find  their  fulfillment ;  and  that  from  no 
other  source  does  he  obtain  satisfaction  and  permanent  relie£ 
Look  at  the  many  thousands  of  Jewish  converts  to  the  &ith  oi 
Jesus  Christ,  who  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have 
asked  and  found  their  "  way  to  Zion"  and  to  Calvary.  Look 
also  at  the  fainting  of  spirits  which  pervades  the  ranks  of  the 
Jews  who  still  refase  to  open  and  study  **  the  New  Testament 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;"  and  at  the  utter  con- 
fusion of  all  their  conceptions  of  religion,  while  rejecting 
Christ  as  their  Messiah.  Look  at  the  providences  which 
so  strikingly  indicate  in  this  age  that  the  dissemination  of  the 
Holy  Scripturea  is  the  hope  of  the  Jew,  as  it  is  of  the  Goitile; 
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and  that  the  open  Bible  alone  can  show  to  either  Jew  or  Gen- 
tile the  way  of  life  and  salvation.  And  consider  this  obvions 
oertaintj  that  in  no  nation  nnder  the  whole  heaven  is  there 
apparent  a  more  eager  desire  for  the  Word  of  God  than  among 
the  nation  of  Israel ;  nor  more  numerous  converts  to  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  than  among  that  very  people  whose  fathers  rejected 
and  crucified  him.  And  must  not  the  blessed  day  be  near  at 
hand  when  the  declaration  will  be  heard  as  that  oi^^alllarael^^ 
converted,  hoping,  rejoicing  Israel,  gathered  around  the  cross 
of  Christ,  with  one  heart  and  one  voice  saying  to  the  Gen- 
tile world,  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and 
the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  Son  of  Joseph  f^ 
and   trusting,    adoring,    loving  Him,  as  ^'Immanuel,    God 

WITH  US." 


Art.    v.— the    KOSETTA    STONE. 

By  "Rev.  William  Aikman,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Among  the  many  treasures  brought  to  light  by  the  expedi- 
tion of  the  French  to  Egypt  under  Napoleon,  the  Kosetia 
Stone  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable.  The  uncovering  of  gor- 
geous architecture,  the  disentombing  ol  papyri,  of  inscriptions, 
of  paintings  such  as  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera,  were  sufficiently 
interesting  and  important ;  but  this  block  of  stone,  small  and 
mutilated  as  it  is,  may  be  considered  the  most  precious  of  them 
all,  since  it,  more  than  anything  else,  helped  to  give  them  a 
meaning  and  a  history.  It  first  gave  positive  shape  and  cer- 
tainty to  the  long  continued  and  persevering  attempts  at  ex- 
ploring the  intricate  mazes  of  hieroglyphic  writing,  attempts 
made  fruitlessly  for  nearly  thr^e  hundred  years  before. 

The  Eosett^  Stone  takes  its  name  from  the  place  at  which  it 
was  discovered.  Raschid,  or  Roseita,  is  a  small  sea-port  town 
situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  western  of  the  two  branches  by 
which  the  Nile  pours  its  waters  into  the  Mediterranean.    Soon 
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after  the  landing  of  the  French  expedition  in  1798,  as  the  troops 
were  building  the  fort  called  the  '^  Bastion  de  St  Jolien "  at 
this  place,  they  threw  np  from  their  excavations  a  block  of 
black  scenitic  basalt,  whose  appearance  at  once  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  officer  of  the  engineers,  Bnssard,  who  was 
superintending  the  work.  It  was  an  irregular  mass,  a  little 
more  than  three  feet  in  length  by  about  two  and  a  half  in 
width,  and  varying  in  diflferent  places  from  six  to  twelve  inches 
in  thickness.  On  its  plane  surface  were  found  three  bodies  of 
inscriptions,  and  evidently  in  three  different  languages.  One 
of  them,  occupying  the  centre  of  the  stone,  was  in  an  unknown 
character;  another  at  the  top,  and  much  mutilated,  was  in 
hieroglyphic  or  sacred  writing;  and  the  lower,  also  much 
injured,  was  in  Greek. 

More  fortunate  than  many  a  survivor  of  olden  time,  this 
monument  fell  into^the  hands  of  those  who  were  able  to  appre- 
ciate its  value,  and  was  not  destroyed  by  a  careless  blow  fi^om 
a  stupid  workman.  Indeed,  the  first  impression  of  an  intelli- 
gent observer  would  be  that  these  three  inscriptions  in  three 
different  characters  were  probably  one  and  the  same  document ; 
and  if  so,  the  known  Greek  character  and  language  might  point 
to  an  understanding  of  the  inscriptions  in  the  characters  less 
known ;  so  that  possibly  here,  on  this  small  block  of  gi'anite, 
might  be  that  which  would  in  the  end  help  to  the  reading  of 
those  wonderful  pictures  every  where  found,  but  every  where 
baffling  the  research  of  scholars. 

Whatever  his  anticipations  may  have  been,  Bussard  imme- 
diately placed  his  discovery  in  the  hands  of  the  savans  of  the 
expedition.  Tliey  at  once  made  copies  of  the  inscriptions,  so 
as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  their  loss,  even  if,  by  accident, 
the  stone  itself  should  be  destroyed  or  perish  on  its  way  to 
France.  Perhaps  never  before  or  since  has  there  been  so  great 
care  exercised  to  make  an  absolutely  perfect  copy  of  any  writ- 
ing or  figures.  In  the  great  work,  Le  Descriptione  de  VEgypU 
(Vol,  Y.,)  in  the  brief  notices  of  the  plates,  referring  to  those 
which  represent  the  Rosetta  Stone,  the  writers  almost  exhaust 
liAgaage  to  asseverate  the  scrupulous,  the  ^'religious"  care 
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which  was  exercised  in  preparing  the  engraving — that  not  only 
is  every  line  of  every  figure  and  letter  carefully  delineated,  but 
every  indentation,  and  every  elevation  on  the  surface,  and 
every  scar  or  mutilation  is  faithfully  exhibited.  So  that  the 
observer,  as  he  studies  the  two  large  and  fac  simile  pictures  of 
the  stone  in  this  book,  (they  are  the  precise  size  of  the  original,) 
may  feel  assured  that  he  is  essentially  looking  at  the  block 
itself. 

Protection  of  the  inscriptions  having  been  secured,  the  stone 
was  carefully  packed,  so  that  when  an  opportunity  should  oflfer 
it  might  be  sent  home.  That  opportunity  never  came.  The 
battle  of  Aboukir,  in  which  Nelson  annihilated  the  French 
fleet,  shut  off  the  expedition  from  all  communication  with 
France;  and  the  army  of  soldiers  and  scholars,  with  their 
material  of  war  and  science,  were  compelled  to  wait  the  issue 
of  events. 

It  was  not  long,  however,  delayed.  In  September,  1801, 
General  Abdallah  Menon,  the  successor  in  command  of  the 
heroic  and  untiring  Kldber,  who  had  been  made  general-in- 
chief  by  Napoleon  on  his  departure  from  Egypt,  and  who  had 
been  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  Turk  a  short  time  before,  was 
compelled  to  capitulate  at  Alexandria  to  the  English,  under 
Lord  Hutchinson. 

The  terms  of  the  surrender  were  such  that  not  only  all  the 
artillery,  ammunition,  ships  of  war,  merchantmen,  but  all  the 
Arabic  manuscripts,  all  the  maps  of  Egypt  which  had  been 
carefully  constructed  by  the  expedition,  and  all  the  collections 
of  curiosities  which  had  been  made  for  the  French  Republic, 
were  to  be  put  in  the  hands  of  the  English  1  General  Menon 
was  extremely  reluctant  to  comply  with  that  portion  of  the 
terms  which  compelled  the  surrender  of  these  dear-bought 
treasures,  the  reward  of  the  labors  not  so  much  of  the  soldiers 
as  of  the  scholars  of  France ;  and  he  made  special  efforts  to 
retain  this  Eossetta  Stone,  claiming  that  it,  as  well  as  other  cu- 
riosities, was  the  property,  not  of  the  public,  but  of  private 
individuals.  But  Hutchinson  was  inexorable,  and  in  a  truly 
English  way,  cut  short  the  dispute,  by  sending  an  officer  with 
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a  detachment  of  soldiers,  who  took  the  stone  from  the  house  of 
Menon  and  placed  it  safely  in  the  British  qnarteiB.  It  was  soon 
conveyed  to  England,  and  after  lying  for  a  while  in  the  roomi 
of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  it  was  set  up  finally  in  the  Britidi 
Museam,  where  it  now  remains,  like  the  hrightest  gem  in  the 
British  crown,  and  more  valuable  than  that ;  a  very  qnestioo- 
able  monument  of  conquest,  and  possibly  of  cupidity,  backed 
by  unscrupulous  power. 

As  we  have  said,  the  stone  is  very  irregular,  approaching  in 
some  parts  a  foot  in  thickness,  and  in  others  diminishing  to  t 
few  inches.  In  its  long  history  of  two  thousand  years,  it  has  heesk 
much  mutilated,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  certainty  what 
was  its  original  shape.  It  was  probably  rectangnlmr  at  the 
bottom  and  arched  at  the  top,  as  this  form  is  usually  followed 
on  the  monuments  where  special  inscriptions  of  an  important 
character  are  givQp. 

The  three  series  of  inscriptions  are  small  and  delicately  cut, 
especially  that  in  hieroglyphics,  upon  which  great  care  seems 
to  have  been  bestowed,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  pre- 
pared as  it  was  by  the  hands  of  priests.  This  is  the  upper  in- 
scription, and  there  are  fourteen  lines  of  it  The  characters 
are  a  little  more  than  one  half  inch  in  length ;  or  rather,  as 
they  are  of  very  diflFerent  sizes,  representing  men,  birds,  and  a 
hundred  other  objects  in  nature,  the  space  which  each  line  of 
hieroglyphics  covers,  may  be  embraced  between  parallel  lines 
of  that  distance  from  each  other. 

The  middle  inscription  in  the  "  jEnoAorwrf,"  ^^Demoticj^  or 
"  langudge  of  the  common  people^^  as  it  is  variously  called,  is 
entire,  and  occupies  thirty-three  lines.  The'lowest  is  in  Greek, 
occupying  fifty-four  lines.  The  writing  is  in  capitals,  each 
letter  being  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  written, 
as  is  usual  in  ancient  manuscripts,  etc.,  with  no  space  between 
the  words.  As  each  line  is  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  and 
there  are  fifty-four  of  them,  the  amount  of  writing  ia  of  course 
very  considerable.  This  portion  of  the  stone,  like  the  upper,  is 
very  defective. 

On  its  arrival  in  England,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  under- 
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took  the  investigation  of  these  inscriptions,  and  an  engraving 
of  them  was  carefallj  made  and  distributed  to  societies  and 
individaals  who  would  be  likely  to  take  an  interest  in  a  matter 
of  this  sort,  in  Europe  and  America.  Person,  then  the  most 
learned  Greek  scholar  in  England,  and  Heyne,  the  great  Ger- 
man scholar,  furnished  translations  of  the  Greek  text,  making 
snch  restorations  as  they  deemed  necessary. 

The  next  eflfbrts  were  directed  to  decipher  the  Enchorial  or 
Demotic  text.  As  often  happens,  one  discovery  had  prepared 
the  way  not  simply  for  another,  but  had  furnished  the  means 
to  make  the  subsequent  discoveries  available.  Quatrem^re,  a 
Frenchman,  had  about  this  time  demonstrated  the  identity  be- 
tween the  comparatively  modem  Coptic  and  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian languages,  in  his  liecherches  sur  la  Language  et  la 
Litierature  de  V  Egypte,  This  was  an  important  step  in  hiero- 
glyphic research,  for  it  presented  a  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  the  form  and  the  meaning  of  the  pictures. 

It  was  well  known  that  there  had  always  existed  in  Egypt 
two  forms  of  writing,  one  of  which  was  employed  by  the  priests 
for  sacred  purposes,  the  other  by  the  people  in  their  business 
and  communications  with  each  other.  The  first,  every 
where  found  on  the  various  monuments  of  Egypt,  is  the 
hieroglyphic  or  sacred  writing,  in  which  pictures  of  animals  or 
of  material  objects  are  made  to  represent  letters  are  sounds 
or  ideas ;  the  other  was  soon  identified  as  that  which  composed 
the  middle  inscription  on  this  stone.  The  distinguished  orien- 
tialist,  Sylvestre  De  Sacy,  in  Paris,  on  a  careful  comparison  of 
the  inscriptions,  detected,  from  their  corresponding  positions  in 
the  Enchorial  (so  called  in  the  Greek  text  of  the  stone)  and  the 
Greek,  the  words  ^^ Alexandria^'*  and  ^^Aleocanderj*^  his  attention 
having  been  caught  by  the  repetition  of  certain  groups  of 
signs.  Akerblad,  a  Swede,  constructed  an  alphabet  of  the 
Enchorial  characters, 'which,  though  not  wholly  correct,  yet 
famished  assistance  to  Dr.  Thomas  Young,  a  learned  writer 
lind  investigator  in  Egyptian  studies,  to  whom  much  of  the 
merit  of  the  discovery  of  hieroglyphic  writing  is  due.  Dr. 
Young  fumished   a  translation  of  the  Demotic,  placing  it 
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fide  by  aide  with  the  Gredc  text  and  JMeing  die  mlpiuiwt  <d 
Akerblad* 

To  ChampoIlioD,  that  prince  of  Egyptian  scholars,  die 
Stone  was  of  inestimable  ralne,  and  was  one  of  die  dUef 
hv  which  he  was  able  to  perfect  his  great  sjsteoi  «>f  Idao^f- 
phic  reading<^  The  transladon  which  had  already  been  p.'vm 
of  the  Demotic  and  the  Greek  texts  on  the  stone^  opened  die 
way  to  a  rerification  of  his  discoTeries  and  coojeccmnes  else- 
where, while  they  famished  the  tranalatioa  of  die  text  itaeiiL 
Thas,  after  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  paios-^akmg  invo- 
tigadon  and  laborious  stndy,  the  confosed  and  znudlated  maai 
of  onknown  characters  became  laminoua,  and  the  figora, 
whose  meaning  was  not  only  lost,  but  which  ceased  for  ages  tn 
be  signs  of  words,  were  made  to  speak  in  langoage  wiifch 
conld  be  understood. 

The  Talne  of  the  Hoeetta  Stone  in  such  inv€stigari>Tns  cam 
readily  be  imagined.  Here  are  not  single  and  isolated  grxxps 
to  be  broi3ght  together  and  compared^  bat  a  connected  series 
of  them,  with  words  and  expressi<>ns  often  repeated^  throwing 
a  moldplied  light  np<>n  each  other ;  and*  what  is  more  import 
tant,  the  whole  is  placed  side  by  side  with  a  known  lAognage 
which  is  an  interpretation  of  it  alL 

The  inscripdons  on  the  Kosetta  Stone  are  of  no  historie  im- 
portance whatever — their  ralae  being  exhausted  on  their  mere 
significance  being  understood ;  yet  it  is  a  matter  of  inierest  tn 
know  what  the  wridng  is  which  has  been  so  carefuQy  preserred 
and  so  strangely  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  worid  in 
these  latter  days,  and  which  has  been  of  so  great  service  to 
science  and  literature.  We  will  thereC^re  give  the  subecance 
of  it.  First,  however,  a  word  about  the  personage  of  wb>Bi  it 
speaks. 

The  Ptolemy  whom  this  inscription  honors,  was  the  tifth  of 
that  name,  and  came  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fiidi^, 
Ptolemy  Philopater,  B.  C.  204,  His  minority  was  guarded  by 
prudent  ministers,  Soeicius  and  Aristomene&  Under  theif 
guidance,  the  provinces  of  Goelosyria  and  Palestine,  which  had 
been  conquered  firmn  his  fatb^  by  Antiochus^  were  recovefed, 
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and  the  state  was  dignified  by  honorable  alliances  made  with 
the  Romans.  He  reigned  in  his  own  right  in  his  fourteenth 
year,  and  received  the  title  of  Epiphanes^  or  lUicstrioiiSj  though 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  discover  on  what  grounds.  As 
soon  as  he  became  his  own  master,  he  fell  into  the  vices  of 
cruelty  and  avarice  which  characterized  his  father.  The  coun- 
sels of  his  ministers  were  neglected  and  despised,  and  Aristo- 
menes,  who  for  ten  years  had  governed  his  kingdom  wisely 
and  prosperously,  was  sacrificed  to  his  caprice.  His  cruelties 
raised  seditions  among  his  subjects,  which,  however,  were 
happily  twice  put  down  by  his  able  minister  Polycrates.  One 
of  these  revolts  is  probably  referred  to  in  the  inscriptions  on 
the  Rosetta  Stone.  After  a  reign  of  twenty-four  years  he  was 
poisoned,  b.c.  180,  by  some  of  his  ministers,  who  feared  his 
crueltfes,  and  whose  possessions  he  had  threatened  to  use  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria. 

It  would  appear  that  whatever  might  be  the  viciousness  of 
his  private  character,  he  was  all  right  with  the  priests.  They, 
from  their  own  showing,  had  evidently  fared  well  during  his 
reign.  The  insurrectionists  seem  to  have  been  a  rather  sacri- 
legious crew,  who  threatened  the  riches  of  the  temples  atid  the 
prosperity  of  the  sacred  order ;  and  their  being  quelled  was 
clearly  taken  as  a  boon  of  no  common  magnitude,  enough  cer- 
tainly to  make  the  king  a  god.  So  they  decreed  it,  and  we 
have  the  law  of  his  apotheosis,  after  these  twenty  centuries 
and  more,  in  our  hands.     Here  it  is  :* 

"  In  the  reign  of  th-*  youthjful  King  who  received  the  kingdom  from  his 
father,  lord  of  diadems,  greatly  glorious,  who  has  established  Egypt,  and 
pious  towards  the  gods  is  superior  to  his  enemies,  who  has  set  right  the  life 
of  man,  lord  of  the  feasts  of  thirty  years,"  etc,  etc.,  etc  "  Aetus  being  priest 
of  Alexander,  of  the  gods  Soters,  of  the  gods  Adelphi,**  etc,  etc ,  (we  pass  the 
enumeration  of  the  various  gods  and  goddesses,  priests  and  priestesses  which 
are  given  to  mark  the  time,  as  not  being  of  much  importance  to  us 
moderns),  "  of  the  month  Xaudlcus  the  fourth,  but  according  to  the  Egypt- 
ians the  eighteenth  of  Mechin." 

**  The  chief  priests  and  prophets  and  those  who  enter  the  sanctuary  for  the 

*  The  followiDg  translation  (chiefly  of  the  Greek  text)  is  taken  from  tliat  given 
in  a  carious  volume  prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Philomathean  Society  of  the 
University  of  Penn.,  illustrated,  iUamioated  and  printed,  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
authors^  from  lithographic  plates  prepared  by  one  of  their  number,  Mr.  Morton. 
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arraying  of  Uie  godf;,  and  the  pterophorse  and  sacred  scribea.  and  al]  the  c^her 
priests  who  were  come  from  ihe  temples  throughout  the  land  to  MempLU. 
int«j  the  presence  of  the  Kinjj;  for  the  ceremonial  of  the  reception  of  Pi  .'Icmj, 
the  ever-living,  beloyed  of  Phtha,  god  Epiphanes  Eucharistus,  of  the  crown 
which  he  received  of  his  father,  being  gathered  together  in  the  tempie  at 
Memphis,  on  the  da^*  aforesaid,  decree: 

*'  Since  that  kinp,  Ptolemv,  the  ever-liviag,  beloved  of  Phthiu  godEphipha- 
nes  EiK*harcitus,;of!kpring  of  King  Ptolemj  and  Queen  Arsinoe,  god<;  Pbiipa- 
tors,  has  in  many  things  benefited  the  temples  and  those  coimectcd  with  them, 
and  all  those  living  under  his  sway,  that  being  a  god,  bom  of  a  g^id  and  a  god- 
dess   he  has  dedicatsd  to  the  temples  revenues  of  money  and  pro- 
visions, and  has  undergone  great  expenses  in  order  to  bring  back  £gyp 
to  quietness,  and  to  establish  religious  observances  with  all  the  means  in  his 
power  he  has  shown  kindness :  of  the  taxes  and  imposts  existing  in  Egypt, 
some  he  has  taken  away,  and  others  he  has  lightened,  that  the  peo{4e 
and  all  others  might  be  in  prosperity  under  his  rule.  The  crown  debts, 
whicli  those  in  Egypt  and  in  the  rest  of  his  kingdom  owed,  being  very 
considerable,  he  has  remitted  to  all ;  and  those  shut  up  in  prison  ■  for  soch 
debt'i)  and  those  lying  under  accusation  for  a  long  time,  he  released  frc*m  the 
claims  against  them  ;  also  he  commanded  the  revenues  of  the  templei^  and 
the  contribution  of  provisions  and  money  made  to  them  ycariy,  and  in  like 
manner  the  just  portions  of  the  gods  from  the  vineyards  and  gardens,  and 
what  else  belonged  to  the  gods  in  t)ie  time  of  his  father,  should  T^main  upon 
the  same  basis;  he  commanded  also**  (here  follows  a  long  and  tedious 
catalogue  of  benefits  bestowed  on  the  temples,  the  priests  and  the  wor- 
shippers, a  recital  of  how  he  repelled  a  threatcuing  invasion,  how  he  oppc»sed 
and  finally  put  down  a  dangerous  rebellion,  destroying  the  rebels.  h<?w  he 
remitted  the  debts  due  from  the  temples  to  the  crown,  how  **  to  Api<  and 
Innevis  he  made  many  gifts,  as  also  to  the  other  sacred  animals  in  Egypt; 
having  much  better  care  than  the  Kings  before  him  for  what  belonged  to 
tliem  alwa^'s,  and  giving  bountifully  and  nobly  what  was  proper  for  iheir 
funerals,  with  the  dues  for  the  supjwrt  of  their  respective  worships,"  clc, 
etc.,  how  he  gave  them  gifts  and  restored  their  honors.)  **  In  rt-tum  for 
which  Uiing^  the  gods  have  given  him  health,  victory,  strength  and  all  other 
eood  things,  the  kingdom  being  secured  to  him  and  his  children  to  all  time. 
It  lias  seemed  good  to  the  priests  of  all  the  temples  of  the  land  to  decri-e  to 
augment  greatly  all  honors  now  paid  to  the  ever-living  King  Ptolemy,  be- 
loved," etc.,  etc.,  to  erect  of  the  ever-living  King  Ptolemy,  god,  etc.,  an  image 
in  each  temple,  in  the  most  consoicuous  place  which  shall  be  entitled, 
'*  Ptolemy,  the  Defender  of  Egypt,"  near  which  shall  stand  the  god  to  whom 
the  temple  belongs,  presenting  to  him  a  cnquering  weapon  ....  also  for 
the  priests  to  peribrm  a  service  before  tht^se  images,  three  times  each  day, 
and  put  on  them  the  sacred  adorning."  (Here  follow  minute  directions  for 
setting  up  statues  and  shrines  of  the  new  god,  the  performance  of  appro- 
priate rites  and  serrices  in  all  the  temples,  making  it  lawful  for  private 
persons  to  set  up  his  shrine  in  their  houses.  The  decree  closes  with 
the  words  in  the  demotic)  :  **  That  it  shall  be  with  lilonr  proclaimed  on  high 
why  those  in  Egypt  exalt  the  god  Epiphanes  Eucharistus,  as  in  law  to  do, 
let  them  write  this  decree  on  a  column  of  liard  stone  in  divine  writing,  in 
writing  in  the  manner  of  the  multitude,  and  in  Greek  writing,  and  let  Uiem 
place  it  in  the  temideB  of  the  first,  temples  of  the  second,  and  temples  of  the 
third  ordVv  where  ii  the  statue  of  the  great  king.'' 
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Abt.  VI.— the    BRlTISn   GOVERNMENT  aItD  THE 

SLAVE-TRADE. 

By  Eev.  Joseph  Tbaot,  D.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

This  detestable  traffic,  having  steadily  diminished  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  under  the  combined  naval  action  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  for  its  repression,  has  suddenly  revived. 
A  single  small  cargo — that  of  the  "Wanderer" — ^has  been 
stealthily  landed  in  the  United  States.  Other  importations 
have  been  reported,  but  none  of  the  reports  are  known  to  be 
true,  and  some  of  them  are  known  to  be  false.  Many  slave- 
ships  have  been  captured  near  the  coast  of  Cuba,  and  more 
are  said  to  have  landed  their  cargoes.  The  capture  of  three 
by  American  cruisers,  and  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
welfares  of  their  rescued  victims,  brought  the  subject  before 
Congress  at  its  last  session ;  and  a  call  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  President  for  information,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  Congress  at  its  next  session,  will  bring  it  up  again. 
Meanwhile,  from  many  motives,  some  of  which  are  political 
and  others  pecuniary,  the  public  mind,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,  has  been  industriously  and  skilfully  misinformed  in 
relation  to  many  parts  of  the  subject;  and  some  of  the  ablest, 
and  many  of  the  best  men,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  have  been  led  to  assign  false  causes  for  the  continuance 
and  revival  of  the  traffic,  and  to  propose  useless  measures  for 
its  repression.  There  is,  therefore,  a  special  demand,  just  now? 
for  reliable  information  ;  and,  to  such  extent  as  the  limits  of 
this  article  permit,  we  shall  attempt  to  give  it,  on  unquestion- 
able authority.  Several  recent  official  documents  settle  some 
important  points  conclusively.  We  give  them  entire,  as  they 
deserve  this  mode  of  diffusion  and  preservation  for  future 
reference. 

First,  we  give  a  Circular,  addressed  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
her  Britannic  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs,  (o  several  British  Ambassadors,  to  be  communi- 
cated to  the  governments  to  which  they  are  accredited. 
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"Foreign  Oftick,  July  11,  1860. 

"  My  Lord  :  I  transmit  to  your  Lordship  herewith  copies  of  a  corres- 
pondence relating  to  the  emigration  of  Chinese  CJoolies,  which  has  been 
r'csentcd  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  by  command  of  her  Majesty ;  and 
have  to  desire  that  you  will  call  the  attention  of  the  United  States  gov- 
cmment  to  these  papers,  as  bearing  upon  the  important  question  of  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  supply  of  labor^to  those  parts  of  the 
world,  the  climate  of  which  is  unsuited  to  white  labor. 

"  Great  Britain  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  made  unremitting  efforts  to 
put  down  the  slave-trade,  and  her  Majesty*s  government  rgoice  to  think 
that  those  efforts  have  not  been  without  their  fruit  The  number  of  slaves 
exported  from  Africa  has  fallen  from  135,000,  the  average  number  exported 
annually  from  1835  to  1840,  to  25,000  or  80,000,  the  number  estimated  to 
have  been  exported  during  the  past  year.  And,  in  proportion  as  the  slave- 
trade  has  diminished,  lawml  commerce  with  Africa  has  increased,  until  the 
value  of  exports  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  now  amounts  to  nearij 
£3,000,000  sterling  annually.  From  the  Bight  of  Benin  alone,  wh«pe, 
twenty  years  ago,  not  a  single  puncheon  of  palm-oil  was  exported,  during 
the  past  year  the  exportation  of  oil  was  estimated  at  nearly  17,000  tons, 
and  the  value  at  between  £700,000  and  £800,000 ;  and  this,  it  should  be 
stated,  owing  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  caused  by  slave-hunts, 
is  a  diminution  as  compared  with  the  exports  of  the  two  previous  years ; 
and  from  Lagos,  which,  until  the  slave-lrado  there  was  destroyed  by  the 
operations  of  the  British  squadron,  was  one  of  the  greatest  ^ve-mar- 
kets  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  the  exportation  during  the  last  year  of 
palm-oil,  ivory,  and  cotton  amounted  in  value  to  about  £220,000.  In  short, 
wherever  the  slave-trade  has  been  put  down,  honest  trade  has  sprung  up, 
and  Christianity,  and  civilization,  and  peace  have  begun  to  produce  their 
natural  effects.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the  King  of  Dahomey  and  other 
chiefs  continue  to  gain  an  imrighteous  profit  by  selling  men,  wars,  and 
misery,  and  heathen  darkness  prevaiL 

"  But  it  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  during  the  last  two  years  the  slave- 
trade  has  again  increased.  At  the  present  moment  it  is  actively  carried  on 
for  supplying  slaves  to  the  'Island  of  Cuba ;  and  recent  intelligence  which 
has  reached  her  Majesty's  government  proves  that  preparations  are  being 
made  for  prosecuting  the  trade  on  a  most  extensive  scale  by  means  of  an 
association.  Under  these  circumstances,  her  Majesty's  government  appeal 
to  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  endeavor,  in  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
humanity  and  religion,  to  efface,  by  a  final  effort,  the  stain  which  the  slave- 
trade  inflicts  on  the  Christian  name. 

"  Brazil  has  set  a  noble  example  of  perseverance  in  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade,  once  so  vigorously  carried  on  to  her  shores ;  and  what  the 
Brazilian  government,  in  the  face  of  great  difficulties,  has  successfully 
accomplished,  may  be  equally  accomplished  elsewhere.  The  Island  of  Cuha 
is  now  almost  the  only  place  in  the  globe  by  which  and  for  which  the  slave- 
trade  is  maintained.  Her  Majesty's  government  have  a  treaty  with  Spain 
of  the  year  1835,  by  which  the  Spanish  Crown  undertook  to  abolish  the 
slave-trade,  and  accepted  a  sum  of  £400,000  to  enable  it  the  more  easily  to 
do  so. 

*'  Ilcr  Majesty's  government  are  well  aware  that  the  price  of  sugar  and 
the  dcmancl  for  lal)or  afford  the  slave-trader  profits  which  enable  him  to 
corrupt  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is  to  thwart  and  defeat  his  criminal 
enterprises.  It  must  be  painful  to  the  Spanish  government  to  find  their 
good  name  stained,  and  their  efforts  to  comply  with  the  obligations  of 
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treaties,  and  to  put  down  this  wicked  traffic,  frustrated  by  worthless  and 
unprincipled  men  who  speculate  in  the  lives  and  bodies  of  human  beings. 

**■  It  appears  to  her  Majesty's  government  that  some  remedy  for  this  state 
of  things  might  be  found  in  an  improvement  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  respecting  the  equipment  of  slave-ships,  and  in  the  increased  employ- 
ment of  cruisers,  in  the  waters  surrounding  Cuba,  by  Spain,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  and  in  the  enactment  by  Spain  of  a  law  enforcing 
the  registration  of  slaves  in  Cuba,  and  inflicting  severe  penalties  upon  the 
proprietors  of  estates  within  which  newly-imported  slaves  are  found. 

**  But  no  doubt  the  difficulties  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade  arise  mainly 
from  the  demand  which  exists  in  duba  and  similar  countries  for  laborers 
suited  to  a  hot  climate ;  and  if  this  demand  could  be  lawfully  supplied,  the 
incentives  to  engage  in  an  illegal  traffic  in  African  laborers  would  be  greatly 
diminished,  and  the  price  of  a  slave  might  be  ^ihanced  far  beyond  that  of  a 
free  laborer. 

"  This  supply  her  Majesty's  government  confidently  believe  may  be  ob- 
tained from  China.  The  state  of  society  in  that  vast  empire,  where  the 
population  is  superabundant,  and  at  the  same  time  civilized,  where  regular 
laws  can  be  enforced,  and  the  hiring  of  laborers  for  the  purposes  of  emigra- 
tion may  be  reduced  to  methods,  affords  peculiar  opportunities  for  organ- 
izing a  system  of  emigration  by  which  the  wants  of  those  countries  which 
have  heretofore  looked  to  Africa  for  laborers  may  be  fully  supplied.  Great 
abuses  have,  unfortunately,  prevailed  in  the  Chinese  ports  where  the  emi- 
gration of  coolies  has  't>een  carried  on.  Men  have  been  kidnapped  by  un- 
scrupulous agents  employed  by  European  contractors  to  collect  coolies ; 
and  the  scenes  of  oppression  and  misery  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
barracoons,  where  the  coolies  have  been  assembled,  and  on  board  the  ships 
in  which  they  have  been  conveyed  across  the  sea,  have  borne  only  too  close 
a  resemblance  to  the  corresponding  circumstances  connected  with  the  Afri- 
can slave-trade.  K  such  abuses  were  suffered  to  continue  unchecked,  the 
exasperation  created  thereby  among  the  Chinese  population  would  seriously 
endanger  the  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  the  whole  European  com- 
munity in  China. 

"But  happily  it  has  been  proved  by  recent  experience  at  Canton,  that 
Chinese  emigration  may,  under  proper  regulations  and  superintendence,  be 
conducted  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  evils  com- 
plained of.  The  Chinese  authorities,  who  had  hitherto  been  most  adverse 
to  the  emigration,  have  at  Canton  recognized  the  advantages  which  may  bo 
derived  from  it  under  a  proper  system ;  and  I  have  to  direct  your  particular 
attention  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Governor-General  Laou  on  this  subject, 
which  you  will  find  at  page  136  of  the  papers  herewith  sent.  Moreover, 
under  the  regulations  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  agent  in  China 
of  her  Majesty's  government,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  and  the 
allied  autnorities  at  Canton,  it  has  been  found  practicable  to  induce 
whole  families  of  Chinese  to  emigrate.  A  considerable  number  of  such 
families  have  emigrated  to  Demerara,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that, 
with  time  and  care,  the  prejudices  which  have  hitherto  prevented  Chinese 
women  from  emigrating  may  be  entirely  overcome.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  anything  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  Chinese  coolies  as  laborers,  b» 
that  is  admitted  by  all  who  have  had  experience  of  them;  indeed,  the 
impossibility  of  inducing  the  Chinese  women  to  emigrate  has  been  the  only 
serious  obstacle  to  Chinese  colonization  on  an  extensive  scale. 

*'  These  fair  prospects  will,  however,  be  marred,  if  the  various  European 
and  American  governments  interested  in  Chinese  emigration  do  not  com- 
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bine  to  enforce  stringent  regulations  upon  those  who  are  engaged  in  ooo- 
ducting  it ;  and  her  Majesty's  goyemment  earnestly  hope  that  the  United 
States  government  will  take  the  necessary  measures  for  this  purpose.  Bj 
judiciously  promoting  the  emigration  from  China,  and  at  the  same  time 
vigorously  repressing  the  infamous  traffic  in  African  slaves,  the  ChristitB 
governments  of  Europe  and  America  may  confer  benefits  upon  a  large 
portion  of  the  human  race,  the  effects  of  which  it  woidd  be  difficult  to 
exaggerate. 

^'  Her  Majesty's  government,  therefore,  propose,  with  a  view  to  the  fiul 
extinction  of  the  slave-trade : 

**  1st  A  systematic  plan  of  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Cuba,by  fhe  vessdls 
of  Great  Britain,  Spain  and  the  United  States ; 

**2d.  Laws  of  registration  and  inspection  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by 
which  the  employment  of  slaves  imported  contrary  to  law  might  be  detected 
by  Spanish  authorities ; 

*^  dd  A  plan  of  emigration  from  China  regulated  b^  the  agents  of  Euro- 
pean nations  in  conjunction  with  the  Chinese  authorities. 

*^  Lastly,  I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  the  following  passage  in  the 
message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  of  May : — 

*^  *  It  is  truly  lamentable  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  should 
be  obliged  to  expend  such  a  vast  amount  of  blood  and  treasure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  the  African  ^lave-trade,  and  this  when  the  only  portions  of  the 
civilized  world  where  it  is  tolerated  and  encouraged  are  the  Spanish  Islands 
of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.' 

**  I  have  to  instruct  you  to  communicate  to  General  Cass  ooi»es  of  this 
dispatch,  and  of  tiie  papers  by  which  it  is  accompanied.. 

*'  I  am,  etc,  J.  Russell." 

We  have  a  manuscript  copy  of  this  dispatch,  obtained  from 
the  Department  of  State  at  Washington ;  bnt  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  printer,  we  nse  a  printed  copy  of  that  addressed 
to  Lord  Cooley,  at  Paris ;  substituting  only  "  the  United  States 
Government"  for  "the  French  Government"  in  two  places, 
and  "  General  Cass"  for  **  M.  Thouvenel"  in  the  last  paragraph. 
With  these  changes  they  are  the  same,  word  for  word.  We 
may  be  sure,  therefore,  that  this  is  a  well-considered  docu- 
ment, and  was  sent,  with  these  Ihree  variations,  to  several 
other  powers. 

We  must  notice  in  it,  however,  one  chronological  inaccu- 
racy— the  confounding  of  two  treaties  of  diJSerent  dates. 

By  a  treaty  signed  at  Madrid,  September  23, 1817,  Spain 
agreed  to  abolish  the  slave-trade  for  £400,000,  as  follows : 

Article  I.  His  Catholic  Majesty  engaged  that  the  slave-trade 
shall  be  abolished  throughout  the  entire  dominions  of  Spain 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  May,  1820. 

Article  III.  His  (Britannic)  Majesty  engaged  to  pay,  in  Lon- 
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don,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  Febmary,  1818,  the  sum  of 
£400,000  sterling,  to  such  person  as  His  Catholic  Majesty  shall 
appoint  to  receive  the  same. 

Article  IV.  This  payment  shall  be  in  full  "for  all  losses 
which  are  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  the  said 
traffic." 

Other  articles  state  the  mode  agreed  upon  for  the  suppres- 
sion ;  conceding  the  mutual  right  of  search  and  capture  ;  pro- 
viding for  "  Courts  of  Mixed  Commission,"  to  adjudicate  on 
the  legality  of  the  captures,  and  on  other  questions  of  the 
kind.  (See  British  Statutes  at  Large  for  1818.  58  Geo.  IIL, 
chap.  XXXV.  preamble.) 

This  treaty  proving  ineffectual,  another  was  made,  dated 
June-28,  1835.  See  Statutes  at  Large,  for  1836.  (6  and  T  Gul. 
IV.,  chap,  vi.)    We  copy  three  of  its  articles  entire. 

**  Article  L  The  slave  trade  is  hereby  declared,  on  the  part  of  Spain,  to 
be  henceforward  totally  and  finally  aboUshed  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

^^  Article  IL  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  Regent  of  Spain  during  the  minority 
of  her  daughter,  Donna  Isabella  the  Second,  hereby  engages  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of  the  present  treaty,  and  from 
time  to  time  afterwarcb  as  may  become  needful,  Her  Majesty  will  take  the 
most  effectual  measures  for  protecting  the  subjects  of  Her  Gatholic  Majesty 
from  being  concerned,  and  her  flag  from  being  used,  in  carrying  on  in  any 
way  the  £ade  in  slaves ;  and  especially  that,  within  two  months  after  the 
said  exchange,  she  will  promulgate  throughout  the  dominions  of  Her  Gath- 
olic Majesty,  a  penal  law,  inflicting  a  severe  punishment  on  all  those  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty's  subjects,  who  shall,  under  any  pretext  whatever,  take 
any  part  whatever  in  the  traffic  in  slaves. 

**  Article  XIIL  The  negroes  who  are  found  on  board  of  a  vessel  detained 
by  a  cruiser,  and  condemned  by  the  Mixed  Courts  of  Justice  in  conformity 
with  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposition  of  the 
Government  whose  cruiser  has  made  the  capture,  but  on  the  understanding 
that  not  only  they  shall  be  immediately  put  at  liberty  and  kept  ft^ — ^the 
€k>vemment  to  whom  they  have  been  delivered  guaranteeing  the  same ;  but 
likewise  engaging  to  afford,  from  time  to  time,  and  whenever  demanded  by 
the  other  Mgh  contracting  parties,  the  fullest  information  as  to  the  state 
and  condition  of  such  negroes,  with  a  view  to  securing  the  due  execution 
of  the  treaty  in  this  respect" 

This  treaty  of  1835,  is  referred  to  by  Lord  John  Bussell  as 
still  in  force.  That  it  is  so  regarded  by  Spain,  and  by  the 
Spanish  authorities  in  Cuba,  is  proved  by  the  following  circu- 
lar of  the  Captain-General  of  that  island : 
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**  His  Excellency  the  Captain-General  has  ordered  the  foIlowiDg  drcalar, 
addressed  to  the  Qovemors  in  the  different  districts  of  the  island,  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  official  Gazette  : 

**  In  the  orders  communicated  by  this  superior  ciyil  government  under  dates 
of  30th  November  and  6th  June  last,  I  cautioned  the  civil  authorities  of  this 
island  to  observe  the  strictest  vigilance  in  order  to  avoid  the  l|tnding  of 
African  negroes,  stating  that  I  would  exact,  to  its  fullest  extent,  their  respon- 
sibility, as  well  as  that  of  all  public  functionaries  in  whose  jurisdiction  the 
landing  of  negroes  might  take  place,  whenever  I  should  be  inibrmed  that 
they  had  been  effected  by  means  of  neglect  or  abuse  on  the  part  of  the  said 
authorities  or  functionaries. 

*'  Notwithstanding  such  plain  and  strict  determination  on  my  part,  several 
lots  of  Afirican  negroes  have  been  recently  landed  in  various  parts  of  the 
island,  and  I  have  been  compelled  to  adopt  such  measures,  which  are  always 
unpleasant,  against  certain  functionaries,  because  they  have  not  fully  shown 
that  they  had  used  every  exertion,  and  displayed  the  necessary  zeal  required 
for  the  exact  fulfillment  of  their  duties,  and  the  orders  and  instructions  from 
this  government 

*^  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  above-mentioned  circumstances,  and 
determined  as  I  am,  to  prevent  by  every  means  within  my  power  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  slave-trade,  thus  strictly  fulfilling  the  treaties  with  ptiier 
nations  as  well  as  our  laws  and  dispositions  on  the  subject,  I  again  call  upon 
you,  earnestly  recommending  that,  under  your  own  responsibilify  and  that 
of  all  public  officers  immediately  subordinate  to  your  authority,  you  shall 
keep  the  most  vigilant  watch,  in  order  to  avoid  any  infringement  of  the  said 
laws  and  dispositions  in  the  jurisdiction  under  your  charge;  with  the 
understanding  that  the  simple  fact  of  a  cargo  of  Africans  being  landed,  will 
be  deemed  sufficient  cause  to  suspend  any  public  functionary  who  may  not 
use  every  exertion,  and  employ  all  the  means  which  the  laws  place  at  his 
command,  in  order  to  avoid  or  prevent  the  said  landing,  whether  it  is  from 
neglect  or  fi*om  any  other  cause,  subjecting  him  besides  to  the  decision  of 
the  proper  tribunals,  in  case  that  his  behavior  or  conduct  should  give  cause 
to  suspect  his  honesty  in  such  cases. 

**  Your  good  judgment  will  at  once  cause  you  to  understand  the  great  im- 
portance of  this  sebject,  and  as  any  neglect  of  zeal  or  activity  would  doubt- 
less fall  upon  the  honor  of  the  government — which  it  is  my  duty  to  keep 
stainless,  even  to  the  last  of  public  functionaries — ^I  hope  that  without  any 
loss  of  time  you  will  communicate  to  all  those  dependent  upon  your  author- 
ity, the  foregoing  determination,  and  such  others  as  your  zeal  and  good 
wishes  to  favor  the  general  interest  in  its  true  sense  may  suggest ;  with  the 
understanding  that  I  will  not  deviate  in  my  course  for  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  the  guilty,  while  at  the  same  time  I  will  endeavor  to  reward  the 
good  services  of  those  who  may  be  worthy  of  it 

"I  finally  recommend  to  you  that  in  order  to  fulfil  properly  what  I  have 

ordered,  you  shall  avail  yourself  of  all  such  legal  steps  as  may  be  within 

your  control,  with  the  understanding  that  all  such  measures  as  may  tend 

to  prevent  the  unlawful  slave-trade  will  be  approved  of  by  this  superior 

,  civil  government     May  God  preserve  your  Ufe  many  years. 

"  Havana,  September  4,  1860.  Francisco  Sebbano.*^ 

This,  if  the  Captain -General  is  like  some  of  his  predecessors, 
is  just  a  notice  to  the  local  magistrates,  to  pay  over  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  bribes  Jhey  receive  to  him,  and  a  sham  to 
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blind  the  eyes  of  the  British  government.  Still,  it  shows 
what  the  obligations  of  Spain  are  known  to  be.  In  it,  Spain, 
speaking  through  his  Excellency,  the  Captain-General  of  Cuba, 
September  4,  1860,  acknowledges  herself  bound  by  these 
treaties,  by  which,  and  by  her  own  laws,  the  importation  of 
slaves  into  any  part  of  her  dominions,  and  the  traffic  in 
slaves  any  where  by  her  subjects,  are  forbidden.  The  forces 
of  both  Spain  and  Great  Britain  are  pledged  by  these  treaties 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  stipulations.  Let  those  treaties 
be  enforced,  and  there  can  be  no  importation  of  slaves  into 
any  of  the  dominions  of  Spain.  Great  Britain  has  the  power 
and  the  right  to  enforce  them,  even  by  war. 

Lord  John  Kussell,  in  his  circular,  calls  the  attention  of  the 
leading  powers  of  both  hemispheres  to  the  statement,  which 
he  quotes  with  approbation,  from  a  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  of  May  last,  that  "  the  only  portions  of 
the  civilized  world  where  it  £the  slave-trade]  is  tolerated  and 
encouraged,  are  the  Spanish  Islands  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico." 
Ihis  fact  is  certainly  worthy  of  the  attention  which  he  solicits. 
It  shows  conclusively,  that  Great  Britain  has  the  destiny  of 
this  odious  traffic  in  her  own  hands,  and  can  put  an  end  to  it, 
whenever  she  chooses  to  enforce  on  Spain  the  observance  of 
her  treaties.  It  continues,  because  Great  Britain  sees  fit  to 
indulge  Spain  in  violating  her  treaty  obligations.  She  can 
not  honorably  shirk  this  responsibility.  She  has  sought  it  in- 
dustriously by  negotiation  for  forty-three  years  at  least,  since 
1817.  She  has  paid  £400,000  sterling  for  it.  She  has  possessed 
it  in  full,  revised  and  perfected,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
since  1835.  To  her  immortal  honor,  she  has  accomplished  the 
work  in  many  parts  of  the  earth.  She  can  finish  it  when  she 
pleases ;  and  needs  not  the  assistance  or  assent  of  any  other 
power  on  earth. 

True,  if  she  were  going  to  war  to  enforce  these  treaties,  it 
might  be  well  ta  prepare  other  governments  for  that  event,  by 
calling  their  attention  to  the  facts  that  make  war  a  duty,  so  as 
to  secure  their  approbation  in  advance.  Some  parts  of  this 
circular  read  as  if  written  for  that  purpose.    The  Liverpool 
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steamer  of  September  8,  too,  brought  a  telegraphic  annoimce- 
ment  that  "  Earl  Granville  is  en  route  for  Madrid.  It  is  le^ 
ported  that  this  mission  relates  to  the  slave-trade.'*  This^  too, 
indicates  a  disposition  to  insist  on  the  fulfilment  of  treaties, 
and  maj  be  a  last  effort,  such  as  should  always  be  made,  to 
avert  the  necessity  of  war.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that 
such  is  the  determination  of  the  British  government ;  for  we 
have  no  apprehension  that  such  a  war  would  destroy  so  many 
lives  as  are  destroyed  by  the  traffic  which  it  wonld  effectually 
abolish. 

Other  parts  of  the  Circular,  however,  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  British  government  has  no  such  intention.  It  proposes  to 
buy  off  the  sugar  planters  from  the  slave-trade,  by  famishing 
them  with  cheap  labor  from  China ;  a  plan  on  which  we  shall 
venture  a  remark  before  we  close.  But  first,  it  is  proper  to 
give  the  reply  of  our  government  to  that  Circular.  It  is  as 
follows : 

*^  DSPARTMKNT  OF  StATX, 

Washington,  10th  August,  1860. 

**  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  dispatch  from  Ixwd  John 
Russell,  dated  the  11th  July,  1860,  which  you  read  to  me,  and  a  copy  of 
which  you  left  at  this  Department,  has  heen  submitted  to  the  President, 
with  its  accompaniment  of'printed  documents  relative  to  the  Coolie  trade. 

*^  He  has  given  the  most  careful  consideration  to  the  three  propositions 
which  you  have  been  instructed  to  make.  It  is  unnecessary  to  express  in 
reply  the  perfect  agreement  between  this  government  and  that  of  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty  in  their  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  African  slaye-trade. 
The  action  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  upon  this  subject  has 
been  so  long  continued,  so  consistent,  and  is  so  fanuliar  to  the  crrilized 
world,  that  I  can  properly  refer  to  it  as  the  clearest  and  strongest  manifes- 
tation of  its  opinion.  And  I  am  instructed  to  say  that  the  President  learns 
with  great  pleasure  from  Lord  John  Russell's  communication,  that  her  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  government  can  at  length  see  with  satisfiiction  the  happy 
results  of  its  efforts  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  humanity,  and  that  the 
steady  diminution  of  this  illegal  traffic  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding 
development  of  honorable  and  lucrative  commerce  on  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
which  promises  in  the  course  of  years  to  extinguish  the  slare-trade  in  the 
most  effectual  manner.  He  regrets,  however,  that  this  agreeable  prospect 
has  been  overclouded  by  the  &ct,  also  communicated,  that  this  trade  has 
again  increased  within  the  last  two  years,  and  *that  preparations  are 
bemg  made'  in  the  island  of  Cuba  *  for  prosecuting  the  trade  on  a  most 
extensive  scale  by  means  of  an  association.' 

"  This  intelligence  is  believed  to  be  well  founded.  The  President  has  long 
entertained  the  opinion  that  the  African  slave-trade  will  never  be  suppressed 
whilst  efforts  for  that  purpose  are  confined  to  the  pursuit  and  capture  of 
slavers  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  the  island  of  Cuba.  To  effect  any 
thing  positive  or  permanent,  the  baracoohs  on  the  African  ccMst  must  be 
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broken  up,  and  the  slavers  prevented  from  landing  their  cargoes  in  Cuba, 
or  if  landed,  the  slaves  must  be  followed  into  the  interior  and  set  free  from 
the  purchasers.  Whenever  her  Britannic  Majesty's  government  shall  think 
proper,  in  its  discretion,  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  Spain 
referred  to  by  Lord  John  Russell,  '  by  which  the  Spanish  Crown  under- 
took to  abolish  the  slave-trade,  and  accepted  a  sum  of  £400,000  to  enable 
it  the  more  easily  to  do  so,*  then,  and  not  until  then,  in  the  President's 
opinion,  will  the  African  slave-trade  with  the  island  of  Cuba  be  abolished. 
But  with  this  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  no  right  to  interfere. 

"While,  however,  holding  these  general  views,  the  President  cannot  give 
his  assent  to  the  propositions  which  have  been  submitted  to  him,  for  the 
following  reasons,  which  I  proceed  to  state  in  the  order  in  which  the  pro- 
positions have  been  made : 

'*  ^  1st  A  systematic  plan  of  cruising  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  by  the  vessels 
of  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States;' 

"  To  accede  to  this  proposition  would  involve  the  necessity  of  a  treaty 
with  Spain  to  enable  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States  to  enter  the  waters 
of  Cuba  within  a  marine  league  from  shore.  The  Spanish  government,  «o 
far  from  having  given  any  intimation  that  a  violation  of  its  sovereignty  to 
this  extent  would  be  acceptable,  has  only  recently  made  the  strongest  com- 
plaints to  this  government  against  the  cruisers  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  alleged  ground  that  they  had  captured  slavers  within  Cuban  waters. 
While,  therefore.  Great  Britain  has  already  acquired  this  right  by  treaty, 
the  United  States  does  not  possess  it,  and  their  cruisers  would  consequently 
be  arrested. in  the  pursuit  of  slavers  as  soon  as  they  entered  Spanish  juris- 
diction, whilst  the  cruisers  of  Great  Britain  and  Spain  could  not  only  con- 
tinue the  pursuit  until  the  slavers  had  landed,  but  could  follow  the  slaves 
into  the  interior  of  the  island.  It  is  but  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  while 
the  President  does  not  suppose  that  the  government  of  Spain  would  enter 
into  an  arrangement  with  the  United  States  similar  to  its  treaty  with  Great 
Britdin,  he  could  not  consent  to  any  such  arrangement,  for  it  would  violate 
the  wcll-ostablished  policy  of  this  country  not  to  interfere  in  the  domestic 
concerns  of  foreign  nations,  nor  to  enter  into  alliances  with  foreign  govern- 
ments. This  government  has  maintained,  and  will  continue  to  maintain, 
a  naval  force  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cuba  for  the  execution  of  its  own 
laws.  It  will  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  power  put  down  this  abominable 
traffic,  and  capture  all  American  vessels,  and  punish  all  American  citizens 
engaged  in  it.  The  success  which  has  already  attended  our  efforts  near  the 
coasts  of  Cuba  proves  that  we  have  done  our  duty  in  this  respect,  and  this 
at  an  enormous  expense  for  the  support  of  the  captured  Africans,  for  their 
transportation  back  to  Africa,  and  for  their  liberal  maintenance  there  during 
the  period  of  a  year  after  their  return. 

"  *  2d.  Laws  of  registration  and  inspection  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  by 
which  the  employment  of  slaves  imported  contrary  to  law  might  be  detected 
by  Spanish  authorities.' 

"  After  what  has  just  been  said,  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  could  not  ask  Spain  to  pass  suoh  laws  of  regis- 
tration. But  if  this  were  otherwise,  it  is  quite  certain  that  such  laws 
would  have  no  practical  effect.  For,  if  *  her  Majesty's  government  are  well 
aware  that  the  price  of  sugar  and  the  demand  for  labor  afford  the  slave- 
trader  profits  which  enable  him  to  corrupt  the  authorities  whose  duty  it  is 
to  thwart  and  defeat  his  criminal  enterprises,'  and  if  joint-stock  companies 
are  established  at  Havana  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  slave-trade, 
under  the  eye  of  the  highest  officials  of  the  island,  and  with  perfect  impu- 
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jotj,  it  wonlil  be  rain  to  expect  that  Rcgistrm  durmi|duiat  tbe  tgiunirv 
woald  counteract  the  policy  ii  their  snpcriars  bj  flBtfafiifly  |f— Cmwuig  tfaoff 
dntj. 

^  '  .^d.  A  plan  of  emigration  from  China,  regnlated  by  tfaa  agisats  of  Ea- 
ropean  nation;?,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chincfle  auiharitiea^* 

**'  It  is  not  probable  that  Lord  John  RoMell  expected  this  jecTFenmiau:  xa 
unite  in  forming  such  "a  plan  of  emigratioa  from  Chxn&.'  For  if  he  bad 
ttitertained  this  idea,  he  woold  scarcetr  baire  emicted  *^  ti»  aeeocs^  of  the 
Uniteii  States  from  any  partidptttion  in  its  rrgniatinn  ^ior  caa  the  Praia* 
dent  .share  in  the  anticipation  of  her  Brituime  Xf^esty'^  govomment.  tha£ 
the  Coolie  trade  can  be  put  on  any  such  Iboting  as  wdl  re&fw  it  rf  those 
features  of  fraud  and  violence,  which  render  the  dstaila  of  its  prtwceotiim 
scarcely  lea^  horrible  than  those  of  the  middle  paaaage.  And  he  is  of  opior 
ion  that  it  would  exert  a  moKt  deletenooB  infiuence  upon  eTery  poroon  if 
this  country  to  import  into  it  Chinese  coolies  as  laborersi.  bi  the  States 
where  the  int*titation  of  domestie  .siaTery  exists  these  heathen  Coolies  would 
demoralise  the  peaceful,  contented,  and  orderly  slaves,  very  many  of  whom 
are  sincere  Christians.  And  in  the  free  States  they  would  he  bronze  intn 
competition  with  our  own  respectable  and  indnstnoos  laborers,  whether  of 
native  or  foreign  birth,  who  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  our  best  citizens 

"*  I  avail  mjntelf  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  yon,  ct;  tiie  assurance  of 
my  high  eonsi«iention. 

^  WJL  HENKT  TRESCOT, 


**  W.  IXocGLAS  Ltnsi,  Esq^  etc.,  etc,  etc" 

Before  remarking  on  this  docoznenty  let  na  consider  wha:* 
exact! J,  Great  Britain  has  left  for  the  United  States  to  do  in 
this  matter. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  duty  of  onr  Government  to^pre- 
TeTit  the  importation  of  slaves  into  the  United  States.  "His 
is  done  as  thoronghlj  as  anj  government  ever  executes  acy 
law.  All  laws  are  sometimes  violated,  and  some  violations 
escape  detection.  Articles  of  commerce,  ezdaded  from  import- 
ation or  charged  with  heavy  dnties,  are  sometimes  sncces?- 
fully  smuggled  into  every  country.  "We  know  that  brc'ad- 
cloths,  jewelry,  and  other  articles,  are  sometimes  smuggled 
into  the  United  States.  In  some  cases^  the  smugglers  are  de 
tected  and  punished,  and  the  goods  confiscated ;  and  nobody 
doubts  that  there  are  other  cases,  which  escape  detection.  In 
no  other  article  bearing  a  large  profit,  probably,  is  there  so 
little  smuggling  into  the  United  States,  as  in  slaves.  In 
a  single  instance  it  has  been  done  by  a  bold  adventurer* 
taking  advantage  of  the  feet  that  the  authoritieft,  not  thinking 
such  audacity  possible,  were  off  their  guard ;  and  that  is  aU, 
so  far  as  is  known,  for  many  yean* 
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This  guarding  of  our  own  coasts,  if  Spain  would  observe  her 
treaties,  or  Great  Britain  would  enforce  their  observance,  would 
be  the  whole  task  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to  the  slave- 
trade.  But  so  long  as  Great  Britain  indulges  Spain  in  con- 
niving at  the  bribery  of  her  officials,  by  which  slaves  can  be 
imported  into  Cuba,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government  to  re- 
strain our  own  citizens,  and  others  residing  or  being  within 
our  jurisdiction,  from  engaging  in  the  traffic.  This  is  the  work 
of  our  navy,  under  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  of  the  revenue 
officers  in  our  several  ports.  It  is  a  much  more  difficult  work 
than  the  other,  and  less  perfectly  done,  though  done  to  a  very 
good  extent,  and  will  be  needless  whenever  those  who  can 
and  ought  to  do  it  will  close  the  market  in  Cuba  and  Puerto 
Rico.  In  urging  us  to  measures  of  this  kind.  Great  Britain 
is  only  urging  us  to  assist  her  in  using  a  substitute  for  the 
effectual  remedy  which  she  has  acquired  the  right,  and  as- 
sumed the  responsibility,  of  applying,  but  has,  as  yet,  delayed 
to  apply.  While  that  delay  continues,  it  is  the  duty  of  our 
government  to  use  such  repressive  measures  as  are  legally  and 
physically  in  its  power. 

But  Great  Britain  is  not  restricted  to  a  war  with  Spain  as  a 
means  for  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  It  would  be  a  Hercu- 
lean task  to  ascertain  how  many  and  what  treaties  she  has  for 
that  purpose ;  but  such  samples  as  come  easily  under  our 
notice  will  suffice  to  show  that  she  can,  when  she  pleases,  pre. 
vent  the  exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa,  as  well  as  their 
importation  into  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  , 

In  the  Reports  of  Parliamentary  Committees  for  1847-'4:8, 
vol.  22,  p.  224,  is  a  list  of  forty  treaties  made  with  African 
powers,  from  April,  1841,  to  July,  1848,'  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave-trade.  The  Reports  for  1852-3,  vol.  39,  p.  214,  give 
a  list  of  twenty-three  otlier  treaties  made  since  May,  1850. 
How  many  were  made  between  July,  1848,  and  May,  1850, 
and  how  many  have  been  made  since,  we  do  not  know,  though 
we  have  seen  copies  of  some ;  but  the  territories  guarded  by 
these  sixty-three,  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  the  possessions  of 
European  powers  with  which  she  has  similar  treaties,  and  her 
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own  possessions,  cover  the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Great 
Desert  to  the  Equator.  The  French  slaver,  so  called,  taken  a 
few  months  since  and  brought  into  Key  West,  took  in  her 
cargo  of  slaves  at  Whidah,  on  the  coast  of  Dahomey,  in  viola- 
lation  of  one  of  these  treaties. 

In  the  volume  last  quoted,  p.  201,  is  found  a  decree  by  the 
Portuguese  government,  of  Dec.  10, 1836,  which  begins  thus: 

**  Article  I.  That  the  exportation  of  slaves  be  henceforth  prohibited, 
both  by  sea  and  Umd,  in  the  Portuguese  dominions,  as  well  to  the  north  as 
to  the  south  of  the  equator,  ftom  the  day  on  which  the  present  decree  shall 
be  published  in  idififerent  capitals  of  the  said  dominions. 

**  Article  II.  The  importation  of  slaves  is  also  strictly  prohibited,  under 
any  pretext  whatsoever. 

It  is  provided,  however,  in  Article  3,  et  seq,^  that  any  planter 
removing  from  one  of  these  Portuguese  dominions  to  another, 
may,  under  certain  restrictions,  import  slaves  for  his  own  use, 
not  exceeding  ten.  This  decree  Portugal  is  bound  by  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  to  enforce.  In  immediate  connection  with 
the  decree  will  be  found  a  volumnious  official  correspondence, 
setting  forth  the  non-fulfilment  of  that  treaty. 

This  decree,  interpreted  according  to  Portuguese  claims, 
covers  all  the  habitable  coast  from  the  Equator,  southward,  to 
the  British  Cape  Colony.  And  if  there  are  a  few  chiefs  on  that 
part  of  the  coast  near  the  equator  who  do  not  acknowledge 
the  Portuguese  claim,  Great  Britain  may  easily  make  them 
acknowledge  it,  so  far,  at  least,  as  this  matter  is  concerned, 
without  violating  any  body's  rights. 

The  British  Cape  Colony  on  the  south,  and  Natal  Colony  on 
the  southeast,  guard  the  coast  to  Delagoa  Bay.  Thence  the 
Portuguese  Mosambique  territory  guards  it,  or  rather  is  bound 
to  guard  it,  northward,  to  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan,  or 
Imaum,  of  Muscat  and  Zanzibar,  who  claims  the  whole  coast 
to  the  Red  Sea,  and  with  whom  Great  Britain  has  a  treaty  for 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 

It  is  manifest  that  if  these  treaties  were  all  enforced  in  good 
faith,  according  to  the  professed  views,  claims  and  intentions 
of  the  parties  to  them,  no  slavas  could  be  exported  from  Africa. 
There  would  be  no  place  where  a  slaver  could  buy  a  cargo. 
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Squadrons  to  capture  slaverSk  on  the  "middle  passage"  would 
be  useless,  for  there  could  be  none  to  capture.  Questions 
about  "  right  of  search,"  or  of  "  visit,"  would  be  obsolete,  for 
there  would  be  no  ships  to  .which  they  could  be  applicable. 
Even  if  the  United  States  should,  as  some  absurdly  prate,  re- 
open the  slave  trade  by  law,  the  iniquity  would  be  perfectly 
abortive,  for  there  would  be  no  place  where  the  Southern 
"  fire-eater"  or  the  apostate  Yankee  could  make  his  purchases. 
He  would  be  at  liberty  to  buy,  but  nobody  would  be  at  liberty 
to  sell  to  him.  Great  Britain  only  needs  to  enforce  her  own 
laws  in  her  African  possessions,  and  her  treaties  with  powers 
in  Africa,  or  having  possessions  there,  to  cut  off  every  nation 
on  earth  from  all  participation  in  this  traffic. 

The  only  possible  exception  is  in  relation  to  some  of  the. 
coast,  here  considered  as  Portuguese.  There  are  some  four 
or  five  hundred  miles  of  coast,  between  Benguela  and  the 
equator,  including  Loango  and  Angola,  from  the  actual  pos- 
session and  control  of  which  Portugal  has  gradually  with- 
drawn, leaving  the  native  tribes  in  a  state  of  practical  inde- 
pendence. The  same  may  be  true  of  small  portions  of  the 
Mosambique  coast.  It  is  not  understood  that  Portugal  has 
ever  formally  relinquished  her  ancient  claim  to  any  of  this 
terrritory,  or  that  any  European  power  disputes  its  validity. 
If  its  validity  is  admitted,  then  the  Portuguese  decree  of 
December  10,  1836,  and,  consequently,  the  British  treaties 
cover  the  whole  of  it.  If  otherwise,  Great  Britain  may  easily 
close  this  whole  coast,  by  a  few  treaties,  like  the  sixty-three 
or  more  that  she  has  made  farther  north. 

The  process  of  making  such  a  treaty  is  well  understood  by 
British  negotiators  ;  is  plain,  effective,  and,  in  our  judgment, 
justifiable.  Take  Gallinas,  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  in 
all  Africa,  for  an  illustration.  A  ship  of  war  arrived,  put 
down  her  anchors,  and  her  commander  proposed  to  negotiate, 
as  he  was  duly  empowered  to  do.  The  chiefs  hesitated  and 
delayed,  hoping  that  the  ship  would  leave ;  but  were  positively 
informed  that  the  blockade  would  be  continued,  and  every 
slaver  coming  out  would  be  captured,  till  the  treaty  was 
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mada.  Wh&a  the  diie&  were  eooTinoed  tiufe  tidm  woidd 
ftctnallj  be  done,  thej  made  tlie  treaty,  abolidiiii^  die  !dare 
trade  within  their  dominions*  In  the  same  way,  tzeades  may 
be  made  with  every  dchief  on  the.  coast. 

Great  Britain^  as  we  have  already  ataited,  has  treaties  cover- 
in  2:  the  whole  western  coast,  from  the  Great  Des«t  to  this  old 
P<)rtngnese  claim.    If  she  has  stopped  short  at  that  point*  it  is 
drjiibtless  becanse  she  recognizes  that  claint  as  valid ;  and  then 
her  treaty  with  Portugal  covers  that  coaaL    Bat  it  wonld  be 
in  accordance  with  her  practice  in  other  cases*  i^  withont 
denying  that  claim,  she  has  made  treaties  with  chie&  exercis- 
ing a  present  practical  sovereignty  on  some  part  of  the  conntry 
covered  bv  it.     We  have  seen  no  snch  treaties*  and  can  not 
ziovn'  command  time  for  a  thorough  sear^   One  hc%  however. 
indicates  their  existence.     In  April,  135  L,  tdie  British  Commo- 
dore on  that  a>ast,  at  L>ango,  in  an  official  statement  to  Com- 
mander A.  ]kL  Fot^te,  of  the  U.  S.  Brig  Perry,  said :  **  Factories 
have  been  broken  ap  at  Lagos,  in  the  Congo,  and  at  Ambriz.'' 
The  natural  interpretation  is.  that  the  operation  of  breaking 
up  these  factories  was  the  same  in  all  the  three  cases,,  and  was 
recent.    That  at  Lagoe,  north  of  the  ©q^uatory  we  know  was 
bn:ken  up  in  execution  of  one  of  those  axty-three  treaties : 
an-i  the  inference  is  natural*  that  thoee  in  the  Conz*?  and  at 
Anibrlz  were  bn^ken  up  in  execution  of  treaties,  eitiier  wrth 
:Iie  native  chiefe  or  widi  Portugal ;  and  in  either  cas^e.  the  iuct 
±^0-^^  that  Briti:?h  p*:)wer  can  break  up  fii*:tories  00.  the  'ine 
c:  ci^a^st  covereti  by  zhsa  old  Portuguese  darm :  and  wirhoot 
■!j^zr  rixii*.  car'^"'es  «:»f  ^slaves  can  not  be  ct^Cecteti  and  shipped. 

We  repeat,,  theref  >rey  that  Great  Britain  has  the  wh«:ie  ex- 
^•.■•rt  tra»ie  in  slaves  feci  AMca  completely  in  her  pow^r.  anil 
ican  *top  :t  when  ihe  pleases^  hj  preventing  exp^yrtation.  And. 
in  view  of  these  £ict*»  what  ^hi\T]  we  sar  'j€  all  that  British 
:^lJL^lo^.  abocu  the  American  !iag  o.^vering  and  p^rXiactTug  the 
*lAve  trjide  ?  WLdii^c::  her  Induizence.  there  c?al«i  be  n*"?  *hLvi» 
•rj^ie  •:a  the  --ctran  tr  the  Amertiraji  iig  to  ci>ver-  It  2^  ♦r'niy 
.y  h^r  L:ivi::-^:^r!ici^  ti>  Sdozcu  tha:  slaves  can  be  trnde*!  and 
>-:-'.i.     li  '^  -iclIj  •:,t  h^r  indni^rnce  t*i>  other  po-wersw  hi  Earope 
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and  in  Africa,  that  slaves  can  be  bought  and  shipped.  The 
American  flag  cannot  cover  the  embarkation  of  slaves  at 
Whidah,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  Dahomey,  nor  their 
debarkation  in  Cuba,  in  violation  of  her  treaty  with  Spain. 

But,  besides  all  this,  the  facts  do  not  bear  out  this  British 
clamor.  It  has  been  asserted  that,  under  the  treaty,  a  British 
cruiser  has  no  right  to  capture  an  American  slaver,  even  if 
found  with  a  cargo  of  slaves  on  board.  We  believe  that  some 
such  order  was  once  issued  by  some  British  official  to  his 
subordinates,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  making  American 
policy  appear  odious,  and  thus  forcing  the  government  of  the 
United  States  to  concede  the  "  right  of  search  ;"  but  we  have 
never  been  able  to  find  any  such  stipulation  in  any  treaty,  or 
any  such  demand  in  any  American  document.  No  American 
negotiator  has  refused  to  the  British  government  the  right  to 
visit,  search,  and  capture  any  ship  engaged  in  the  slave-trade, 
whether  she  has  slaves  on  board  or  not.  The  only  claim  of 
the  United  States  is,  that  if  a  British  cruiser  visits,  searches, 
and  detains  an  American  vessel  engaged  in  honest  commerce, 
that  detention  and  search  shall  be  regarded  as  a  wrong,  and 
the  British  government  shall  pay  the  actual  damages  caused 
by  it.  The  British  government  has  long  conceded  its  obliga- 
tion to  pay  the  actual  damages  in  such  cases,  and  has  often 
paid  them.  The  latest  case  of  tliis  kind  is  that  of  the  Jehossee, 
and  the  latest  document  is  the  letter  of  Secretary  Cass  to  the 
owners,  informing  them  that  the  British  government  were 
ready  to  pay  the  actual  damages,  as  soon  as  ascertained,  and 
calling  for  proof  of  their  amount.  All  that  hinders  any 
British  cruiser  from  visiting  and  searching  every  vessel  under 
the  American  flag  is  this  liability  to  pay  damages,  if  the  vessel 
proves  to  be  an  honest  one.  That  risk  is  in  no  case  very  great, 
and  in  most  cases,  nothing.  Generally,,  almost  universally,  an 
American  trader  will  gladly  receive  a  visit  from  a  British  lieu- 
tenant, who  will  come  on  board  like  a  gentleman,  and  civilly 
request  a  sight  of  the  vessel's  papers  and  cargo,  and  will 
readily  give  him  all  the  information  he  asks.  It  is  only  when 
he  comes  by  British  authority,  and  makes  demands,  and 
threatens,  that  there  are  objections  to  his  "  visit."    The  search 
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and  detention  have  been  so  mismanaged  in  some  cases,  as  to 
make  the  British  government  liable  for  damages  to  the  amoont 
of  Borne  thousands  of  dollars.  In  one  case,  eleven  thousand 
dollars  was  paid  without  controversy,  and  some  thousands 
more  after  controversy.  But  the  actual  damage  never  need 
be  great,  and  commonly  is  nothing,  or  so  little  that  nothing 
is  said  about  i  .tBritish  cruisers  habitually  disregard  it,  and 
'^  visit "  suspected  vessels  freely,  notwithstanding  any  flag  they 
may  choose  to  display.  The  slaver  Storm  King,  lately  cap- 
tured by  the  San  Jacinto  and  brought  into  Monrovia,  with 
more  than  six  hundred  slaves  on  board,  had  been  "  visited " 
throe  times  by  a  British  cruiser  on  her  outward  voyage.  As 
for  the  capture  of  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  when  found 
with  slaves  on  board,  take  the  late  well-known  case  of  the 
Orion,  for  an  example. 

The  Orion  cleared  at  New  York,  and  was  seized  on  her 
outward  voyage,  and  sent  home  by  an  American  cruiser,  on 
suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  The  evidence 
was  found  insufficient  to  condemn  her.  On  her  discharge,  she 
returned  to  the  coast.  She  was  boarded  by  the  U.  S.  steamer 
Mystic  The  boarding  officers  found  suspicious  circumstances, 
but  not  enough,  they  thought,  to  secure  her  condemnation. 
Tho  captain  said  he  was  bound  to  the  Congo  river  for  palm- 
oil,  and  that  his  crew  were  sick,  and  he  needed  assistance  to 
enter  the  river.  The  Mystic  granted  the  desired  assistance^ 
and  then  stationed  herself  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  watch 
her  movements.  Being  ordered  to  Loando  to  carry  despatches, 
the  Mystic  engaged  the  British  steamer  Pluto  to  watch  the 
Orion.  The  Pluto^  in  a  few  hours,  steamed  off  out  of  sight. 
The  Orion,  supposing  the  coast  now  clear,  took  in  nearly  nine 
hundred  slaves,  and  set  sail  The  Plutov  having  kept  out  of 
sight  just  long  enough  for  her  ru9e  to  operate,  pursued,  and 
iu  a  short  time  overtook  her,  with  the  American  flag  dying, 
made  a  prize  of  her  without  ceremony,  and  took  her  to  St. 
Helena.  Afler  escape  had  become  evidently  impossible,  her 
American  flag  and  papers  were  thrown  overboari  and  she 
appeared  without  nationality.   According  to  the  first  accounts. 
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this  was  done  by  the  advice  of  the  British  boarding-officer, 
after  coming  on  board,  and  before  declaring  her  a  prize. 
According  to  the  statement  which  appears  mo&t  authentic,  it 
was  done  in  his  sight,  just  before  he  came  on  board.  It  was 
done,  because,  if  she  had  been  taken  with  the  American  flag 
and  papers,  the  ship  and  all  on  board  must  be  delivered  to  the 
American  squadron,  who  would  have  landed  the  recaptives  at 
Monrovia,  and  sent  the  ship,  officers,  and  crew  to  the  United 
States  for  trial ;  but  if  taken  without  nationality,  the  ship  and 
cargo  would  be  a  prize  to  the  British  captors,  and  the  officers 
and  crew  would  be  discharged  at  the  first  port.  Slavers,  in 
Buch  circumstances,  usually  pursue  the  same  course,  for  the 
same  reason.  In  this  case,  this  device  for  escaping  punishment 
was  unsuccessful.  The  Mystic,  having  delivered  her  despatches, 
anticipating  the  result,  had  proceeded  directly  to  St.  Helena, 
arriving  before  the  Pluto  and  her  prize.  When  the  officers 
of  the  Orion  were  discharged,  the  United  States  Consul  de- 
manded them  of  the  authorities  of  St.  Helena  as  fugitives  from 
justice.  They  were  arrested,  delivered  up,  sent  to  Boston  for 
trial,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
serving  voluntarily  on  board  of  a  slaver.  In  order  to  secure 
this  conviction,  it  was  necessary  to  delay  the  trial  till  the 
Secretary  of  State  could  obtain  from  the  British  government 
the  attendance  of  two  witnesses  who  were  present  at  the  cap- 
ture. If  they  had  been  indicted  for  the  higher  crime  commit- 
ted in  the  Congo  river,  they  might,  perhaps,  have  escaped 
conviction,  for  want  of  proof  of  their  personal  participation  in 
it.  This  case  differs  from  others  oijly  in  the  fact,  that  the 
Mystic  first  set  the  Pluto  to  watch  the  Orion,  and  the  fact  that 
her  officers,  after  their  discharge  by  the  British  cruiser,  were 
brought  to  punishment.  In  all  other  respects  it  was  like  other 
cases  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  that  the 
American  flag  actually  protects  slavers  from  capture  by  Brit- 
ish cruisers.* 

*  Mr.  Robert  Campbell,  an  intelligent  colored  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  and  "  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Niger  Valley  Exploring  Party,"  has,  since  his  return, 
pabliahed  a  brief  statement  of  some  of  his  obsenrations.    The  pamphlet  has  come 
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Bat.  as  we  hare  seen,  if  Gmt  6rifai9  vimiM  ^m^  et&aet 
ber  n<:ht^,  there  w<m!d  be  no  daTe-tnde  C9  'Att  cckiel  itw  3i« 
Amencan  or  anv  other  tnz  to  oorer.  Wirr  dsws  ^ie  ax 
eoforee  them!  We  are  cot  bovEHl  to  msswer  iL^  guesDn: 
i»r  can  we  be  Teasocab^T  expected  to  kaM^^w  ali  i^  fusct 
r&as*^>!^  of  her  pf»licT.  I>>i;bi!ess  her  rsSec?  ii??c«gchr  desrr  ^ 
F3;  p?>esE300  of  the  slare-traJe.  and  a?e  saasi  zs.  irr»:iC  fci:,. 
tLe  meao^  which  ther  have  beeas  nidsioeid  to  i«2siri  ^  w»Bt 
fijir  that  eai  We  mar,  howcrfr.  Eoe&lSQtt  ser^ni:  tVriA 
iateresi^  which  inight  be  imSiTOfmtiT  aSbcsad  Vr  xiat  ise  ^ 
the  n2c«s{  efednal  i!3ear&. 

The  Biitiah  g«>TerBment  maj  well  dcsi«  to  a-jrcoi  s  titet  isia 
Sca^n  fcr  the  enforcement  <-f  her  tres^tie^  nc^t  citjv  fenc  i 
facmane  nnwiiling^es  to  incar  the  eiiis  of  Trar.  ce  ^XC'  irSct 
them  <-Q  MUX  rarioa,  bi2t  als>  bs^caase  nht  is^Qtio&Qzxa^  ^ 
Sj^n  to  Bnd.*h  «til:*je«t5  is  e:M-mK«o5.  aad  iz:  case-  ^<f  air 
ser: >:i§  calaniitr  t/>  Sj«ain.  ai:d  especallr  is  cee  -crfa  wxx  wr5i 
Great  BritasTi.  the  peeaiiiarr  Iztss  of  B?ii5«h  crcidisrcs.  ij  the 
dej'?eciasiois  <  f  Spanish  securitf-es.  wo«M  be  hxnsEis^  Tic 
bc*]ders  of  th&e  Siecuritaeg  hare  a  deep  ii^teinesi  ia  e^enr  rhrng 
that  i«  piv:t5tabie  to  SpaiiL  or  to  Cnba.  her  depei>^eQrT.  Tirj 
f-i-ro  a  j*c»werfiQl  bc«dr,  oiider  teajpia:5'Xa  tc*  descr*  iht  crct- 
tiiiuaiic*  of  the  slare-trade.  a:nd.  wiih  £rc*>i  reas^rci.  ax-erse  to 

iiic  :»Tr-  likuii  sinsf  ".ii*  »rDn>  -intf  jns  it  ti7»*  Ti*  lartx  i«S  Iac^s.  nt  is 
ri-::r^  li  iiir  I5r::ti*i  ^17^  Ittll  5«aiinsiij'  '■AibHnisiL'*"  Ajri'  IL  nut  arr.-vfcc  «i 
li!  r*r:n»:«I  Iult  HZ  *-^>L  vofiiixr  a:  Sisra  Lkiii£  jk&£  -aiapKiisn^  en.  ^nt  wr.  Wt 
ex  T  vitt  pitaifn^  irazL  t^  ins  J^t : 

*  Ai  Jrii*-V-V:»   Wf    SkV^  L'lLTTi:    i^TS,    tSTJUCOi   JL.    A  SfV  ^SVi  ba^TT   i^r  H-  X. 

TiHT  -wsrt.  iiE  sui^L.  iurvrtc'ji*i  ii.  tiir  <egn»*  «tTT'  irixi:  15 1:.  Tflneciffe.  iiit  sficss 

TJfC  li:-    ;»~LtflMljf!IiI    4VT.1I5    Kl±.  TrTETLKifiS.      '^IaIH  WmThJ   irjIJir  fett"  ti-    -exiiiMCt 

ii  ? jji  i*L  ^nAATzrist  if  .niT  Ass-jTr^i  uiu:  liiart  -ira*  n:.  pesaiiiZ  rat :  libc  iit  lutL 

1:  :  .TCiSiitirsLiTi.  Tx^izLr  u^v-rji^i  ;:  circrss^f  iiDctss:  11*5:.  Ii«»  Tiliiinrs  -Ou 
^'X-^rs^'-  rf-rrr  t_:  Hj^r^iii.  re  Xr-v  TiriL  jc-.-war*  &  nsm^  ffiiji.  xad  acKn  y^nrsM-  tbijr 
xr:.K-:»c  T«r7».-is!i  -wiiiri  tiiiur  TireTk*a«  expaoaxis  fl&ftbk  taiaci  is  aaeaix^tiia^  wist 
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the  use  of  the  last  resource  of  nations  for  its  suppression. 
They  naturally  think,  and  do  much  to  make  others  think,  that 
only  milder  measures  should  be  used.  Whether  similar  rea- 
sons exist  in  respect  to  Portugal,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  of 
course  war  cannot  be  made  on  Portugal,  while  Spain,  the 
greater  offender,  is  left  unpunished. 

Tliere  is  another  influence.  The  British  government  very 
naturally  looks  for  information  and  advice  to  the  ofl5cei*s  of  its 
navy  on  the  African  coast ;  and  it  is  very  natural  that  some 
of  those  officers  should  think  that  course  the  best  which  is  most 
profitable  and  pleasant  to  themselves.  The  sixty-three  treaties, 
to  which  we  have  referred,  show  that  some  of  them  have 
labored  in  the  right  direction,  uninfluenced  by  the  desire  of 
prize-money.  The  views  of  others  can  be  given  on  their  own 
authority.  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Bell,  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
in  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  dated  July  28, 
1840,  wrote : 

"  Between  Cape  St.  Ann  and  Cape  Palmas  there  are  two  slave  stations — 
one  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gallinas  river,  and  the  other  at  New  Cess.  There 
were  collected  and  confined  in  the  barracoons,  or  slave-prisons  of  the 
former,  five  thousand  slaves,  and  the  latter  fifteen  thousand,  waiting  for  an 
opportunity  to  ship  them  across  the  Atlantic. 

**It  is  customary  for  slavers  to  run  into  one  of  these  stations  in  the  even- 
ing, take  on  board  three  or  four  hundred  negroes  during  the  night,  and 
run  off  with  the  land-breeze  the  next  morning.  If  they  do  not  meet  with 
a  cruiser  after  running  thirty  miles,  they  are  safe  until  they  get  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  there  is  again  some  slight  chance  of  capture  before  they  have 
an  opportunity  of  landing  their  cargoes.  I  therefore  proposed  to  three  of 
the  British  commanders  I  fell  in  with,  to  blockade  these  two  stations, 
instead  of  cruising  so  far  off  the  coast.  The  anchorage  is  good  and  safe, 
and  one  vessel  at  each  station  could 'lie  in  such  a  position  as  to  intercept 
any  vessel  coming  in.  The  invariable  reply  to  this  proposition  was :  *  This 
is  an  unhealthy  climate ;  we  come  out  here  to  make  prize-money ;  if  a 
slaver  is  captured  without  her  cargo,  she  is  sent  to  Sierra  Leone,  where  the 
expense  of  condemnation  amounts  to  nearly  the  whole  value  of  the  vessel, 
which  is  the  perquisite  of  those  in  the  employment  of  the  government  at 
that  place,  and  we,  who  have  all  the  labor  and  exposure,  get  nothing; 
whereas,  if  we  capture  a  vessel  with  slaves  on  board,  we  receive  five  pounds 
sterling  ahead  for  each  of  them,  without  any  deduction.  Therefore  it  is  not 
our  interest  to  capture  those  vessels  without  their  cargoes.* "  (See  Ken- 
nedy's Report  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  February  28,  1843,  p.  684.) 

This  statement  concerning  prize  money  is  in  accordance 
with  several  treaties.  See  especially  the  Conventions  with 
France,  of  November  30,  1831,  and  March  22,  1833,  in  the 
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British  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  73,  [3  and  4  QnL  IV.  chap.  72.] 
Sec.  5,  p.  664,  fixes  the  head  money  at  five  ponnds ;  beddes 
which  the  captors  have,  (p.  659,)  sixty-five  per  cent  of  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  vessel ;  which,  after  dedacting  die 
expenses  of  condemnation  and  sale,  is  very  little. 

Under  this  system,  if  the  Plato  had  remained  at  the  month 
of  the  Congo,  watching  the  Orion,  her  officers  and  crew  would 
have  only  earned  their  monthly  wages.  By  their  ruse,  tempt- 
ing the  Orion  to  load  and  set  sail,  they  had  an  interesting 
chase  after  her,  and  gained  the  bounty  on  the  slaves  fonnd  on 
board,  of  more  than  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  the 
temptation  is  strong  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  loading 
and  sailing  of  slavers  ;  for  the  more  there  kre  at  sea,  the  more 
chances  there  are  of  making  money  by  capturing  some  of 
them.  And  it  is  very  natural  that  those  who  are  governed  by 
such  motives,  should  give  iheir  government  such  information 
and  advice  as  their  own  interest  requires. 

Whether  any  officers  of  the  United  States  navy,  who  have 
similar  compensation,  have  been  governed  by  such  motives, 
we  do  not  know.  No  one  of  them,  we  think,  has  ever  avowed 
it,  nor  are  we  aware  of  any  reason  to  suspect  it,  beyond  the  mere 
fact  that  the  temptation  exists.  If  there  are  any  such  cases, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  few  and  carefully 
concealed. 

We  must  also  notice  a  third  British  interest,  which  gains  by 
the  continuance  of  the  slave-trade.  But  first,  let  the  reader 
turn  bjick  to  Lord  John  Russell's  dispatch,  and  read  again 
what  he  says  of  the  need  of  laborers  in  the  sugar  colonies. 

By  act  of  Parliament,  in  1824,  for  consolidating  the  laws 
against  the  slave  trade,  [5  Georgii  IV.  chap.  113,]  it  is  provi- 
ded in  sec.  22,  that  slaves  taken  from  slave  ships  may,  under 
Orders  in  Council,  be  bound  as  apprentices  for  seven  years, 
[Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  64,  p.  636.]  Sec.  31,  p.  639,  provides 
that  such  Orders  in  Council  may  be  made,  as  shall  prevent  them 
from  becoming  chargeable  to  the  colonies  where  they  are, 
after  the  expiration  of  their  apprenticeship.  In  the  Conven- 
tions with  France  of  1831  and  1833,  already  quoted,  the  two 
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governments  "  reserve  to  themselves,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
slaves  themselves,  the  light  to  employ  them  as  free  laborers, 
conformably  to  their  respective  laws."  Other  treaties  contain 
similar  provisions.  See,  for  example,  the  treaty  with  the  Re- 
public of  Equador,  in  Statutes  at  Large  for  1848;  chap.  116, 
p.  784. 

Under  these  treaties  and  laws,  the  slaves  taken  from  slave 
ships  go,  as  "  apprentices,"  to  supply  that  awful  want  of  labor 
in  the  sugar  colonies,  which  Lord  John  Bussell  so  forcibly  de- 
scribes, and  which  he  thinks  must  be  supplied  in  some  way, 
even  if  it  requires  a  combination  of  all  civilized  nations  in 
both  hemispheres  to  bring  Chinese  from  the  antipodes.  Negro 
laborers  are  much  more  valuable  than  Chinese.  Persevering 
and  expensive  attempts  to  procure  them,  by  going  to  their 
homes  in  Africa  and  hiring  them,  have  failed.  They  can  be 
obtained  only  as  they  are  obtained  for  Cuba,  by  the  slave  trade ; 
as  they  are  obtained  for  Jamaica,  by  capturing  slavers  with 
slaves  on  board.  In  this  way,  it  may  be  done  much  cheaper 
than  the  inferior  article  can  be  imported  from  China.  And  so 
it  is,  that  every  cargo  of  slaves  shipped  from  Africa  and  cap- 
tured by  a  British  cruiser,  is  a  pecuniary  benefit  to  British 
sugar  planters.  In  fact  it  seems  evident  that  if  the  planters 
should  fit  out  slave-ships,  with  instructions  to  proceed  to  Af- 
rica, purchase  cargoes  and  be  captured,  they  would  get  their 
labor  cheaper  than  they  could  import  it  from  China.  The 
only  difficulties  would  be  some  danger  of  detectiouj  and  some 
danger  that  the  same  planters  who  incur  the  expense,  would 
not  always  reap  the  advantage.  The  British  sugar  interest  is 
immense,  and  exerts  an  immense  influence  on  British  thought 
and  legislation.  It  was  not  able  to  prevent  the  passage  of 
laws  for  abolishing  the  slave-trade  first,  and  slavery  itself  after- 
wards ;  but  it  has  proved  itself  able  to  substitute  apprentice- 
ship for  slavery,  and  the  getting  of  cheap  labor  in  some  way, 
at  all  events,  for  the  slave-trade.  Its  influence  shows  itself 
palpably  in  Lord  John  RusselPs  proposal,  that  the  leading  na- 
tions of  Christendom  shall  unite  in  a  systematic  importation 
of  cheap  labor  from  China  for  every  body's  use,  as  a  means  of 
tempting  Spain  to  fulfil  her  treaties. 
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Other  infinences  doubtless  eonspire  with  these ;  bat  it  is 
evident  that  the  interests  of  British  holders  of  Spanish  secori- 
ties,  of  British  naval  officers,  avaracions  of  prize  money,  and 
of  British  sugar  planters,  all  acting  in  the  same  direction,  most 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  British  thought  and  action.  It 
is  no  wonder  that  they  are  able,  in  some  degree,  to  mislead  the 
government  in  respect  to  the  best  course  for  the  extinction  of 
the  slave-trade. 

Tlie  "  Coolie  trade,"  as  it  is  improperly  called,  which  is  pro- 
posed as  a  substitute  for  the  slave  trade,  deserves  an  extended 
and  thorough  discussion  by  itsel£  Our  space  only  allows  a 
look  at  it  from  one  point  of  view.  It  proposes  to  get  labor 
done  in  the  West  Indies,  on  such  terms,  that  the  planters  can 
pay  the  expense  of  finding  and  hiring  the  laborers  in  China, 
pay  the  expense  of  transporting  tliem  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
back  again  at  the  end  of  their  term  of  service,  and  make 
money  by  the  operation.  To  accomplish  this,  contracts  must 
be  made  with  men  who  do  not  know  the  value  of  labor  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  who  can  be  induced,  by  taking  advantage  of 
that  ignorance,  to  bind  themselves  to  work  for  so  mnch  less 
than  their  labor  is  worth,  as  will  enable  the  planters  to  meet 
all  those  otlier  expenses  and  make  a  profit  if  daring  their 
terra  of  service  they  learn  how  they  have  been  cheated  and 
show  symptoms  of  rebellion,  they  must  be  reduced  to  order, 
and  made  to  fulfil  the  contract  into  which  they  had  thus  fraud- 
ulently been  induced  to  enter.  It  is  vain  to  think  of  making 
such  a  system  tolerable  by  regulations.  It  is  intrinsically  in- 
capable of  being  honestly  and  humanely  executed.  Its  whole 
operation  is  prompted  by  avarice,  and  the  contracts  can  ooiy 
be  obtained  by  fraud  and  enforced  by  oppression-  Ic  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  Great  Britain  will  try  it  for  a  timey  b^tbre 
resorting  to  effectual  measures  for  the  extinction  of  the  slave- 
trade. 

And  yet,  we  do  not  see  why  she  needs  to  do  it-  If  the 
slave-trade  and  ^'  0»lie"  trade  were  both  stopped,  the  price  of 
lab*>r  in  the  West  Indies  would  rise,  and  the  price  of  sc^zar 
would  rise ;  but  Cuba  would  no  longer  be  able^  by  wc 
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to  death  cargoes  of  newly  imported  Africans,  to  sell  sugar 
cheaper  than  Jamaica  could,  and  the  British  planter  would  be 
as  well  off,  in  comparison,  as  while  both  trades  continue. 
The  only  enduring  evil  would  be,  that  the  consumers  of  sugar 
must  pay  an  additional  penny  or  two  a  pound  for  it. 

We  have  said  that  while  Great  Britain  indulges  Spain  in 
conniving  at  the  slave  trade,  it  is  the  duty  of  our  government 
to  restrain  our  own  citizens,  and  others  residing  or  being  with- 
in our  jurisdiction,  from  engaging  in  it.  For  this  last-men- 
tioned purpose,  probably  some  farther  legislation  is  needed  ; 
especially,  to  prevent  members  or  agents  of  foreign  houses 
from  using  our  ports  for  some  of  the  preliminary,  but  essen- 
tially important  operations  for  a  slave-trading  voyage,  and 
perhaps  for  holding  American  vessels,  transferred  by  a  sham 
or  even  a  real  sale  to  foreign  slave  trading  owners  or  masters, 
still  responsible  to  our  laws.  The  addition  of  a  few  small 
armed  steamers  to  our  African  and  West  India  squadrons 
might  also  be  advisable  ;  though  the  few  now  employed  are 
capturing  slavers  so  fast  that  the  traflSc  can  not  long  stand 
such  losses.  All  such  points,  wo  trust,  will  receive  the  careful 
and  efficient  attention  of  Congress  at  its  next  session. 

A  word  more,  on  a  proposal,  so  absurd  that  even  one  word 
ought  not  to  be  needed  ;  the  proposal,  not  formally  made,  but 
suggested  in  some  newspapers  and  speeches  in  Congress,  that 
Africans,  taken  from  slave-ships,  instead  of  being  sent  to 
Africa,  should  be  retained  in  this  country  and  civilized.  The 
precise  mode  of  civilizing  them,  we  believe,  has  not  yet  been 
even  suggested.  If  they  are  to  be  civilized  by  an  apprentice- 
ship, somewhat  like  the  British,  where  shall  it  be  done?  In 
the  slave-holding  States,  such  a  class  of  *'  free  negroes  "  would 
be  thought  inconvenient  Kone  of  those  States,  we  suppose,, 
have,  or  would  enact,  laws  for  the  government  and  protection 
of  such  "apprentices;"  and  the  Federal  Government  has  no- 
constitutional  power  to  make  laws  for  their  government  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  State.  And  what  should  be  done  with 
them  at  the  end  of  their  apprenticeship  ?  Must  they  be  sold 
as  vagabonds?     In   the  non-slave-holding  States,  no  body 
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would  consent  to  bavo  such  "  apprentices."  See,  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  letter  of  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State,  to  Messrs. 
Gallatin  and  Kush,  of  Nov.  2, 1818,  in  Kennedy's  Report,  p. 
273,  and  of  Mr.  Rush  to  Lord  Castleroagh,  Dec.  21,  1818,  p. 
275.  Shall  they  be  kept  in  the  United  States,  to  be  civilized, 
as  slaves  ?  Any  arrangement  of  this  kind  would  be  a  virtual 
opening  of  the  slave-trade  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States.  Slave-ships  might  be  sent  to  Africa,  purcliase  and 
ship  their  cargoes,  (if  Great  Britain  continues  to  permit  such 
things  to  be  done  there,)  bring  them  into  our  ports,  and  pass 
them  through  cheap  forms  of  seizure  and  condemnation  into 
the  hands  of  planters  who  want  them  ;  as  was  habitually  doue 
at  Darien,  Ga.,  and  other  ports,  from  1808  to  1819.  See  Re- 
port of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Jan.  11,1820,  with  enclosures,  in  Kennedy's  Report,  pp. 
249-258.     Sec  also,  Kennedy,  pp.  229-24G. 

The  experience  of  our  Government  from  the  law  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  slaves  after  January  1, 1808,  to  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1819,  conclusively  proved  that,  in  order  to  suppress 
the  slave-trade  between  our  own  ports  and  the  coast  of  Africa, 
the  recaptured  slaves  must  not  be  allowed  to  pass  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  States,  but  must  be  retained  in  the 
custody  of  the  United  States  Government,  till  sent  out  of  the 
country  ;  and  for  this  reason  arrangements  were  made  for 
returning  them  to  Africa.  For  this  reason,  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1819,  was  passed,  and  the  agency  in  Africa  for  re-captured 
Africans  was  established. 

For  many  years,  Great  Britain  pursued  the  same  policy, 
settling  her  re-captives,  first  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  afterward  at 
Bathui*st,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gambia,  and  on  Macarthy's 
Island,  far  up  that  river.  If  she  would  resume  that  policy, 
she  would  be  obliged  to  jdant  other  settlements  on  other  parts 
of  the  coast ;  and  each  settlement  would  make  the  exportation 
of  slaves  impossible  in  its  vicinity.  She  has  abundant  mate- 
rials for  commencing  such  settlements,  and  preparing  them  for 
tlie  reception  of  re-captured  slaves.  She  has  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  a  million  of  acclimated  subjects  of  African  descent. 
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On  the  Gambia,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  on  the  gold  and  slave 
coasts,  all  in  tropical  Africa,  she  must  have  very  nearly  a 
Inindred  thousand,  native  to  the  climate.  In  the  West  Indies, 
her  emancipated  slaves  are  eight  hundred  thousand ;  and 
among  her  black  and  colored  population  there,  are  men  of 
good  character  and  education,  who  are  anxious  to  plant  new 
British  colonies  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose,  among  others,  of 
aiding  in  the  extinction  of  the  slave-trade ;  of  which  desire 
the  British  Government  has  had  official  information  for  ten  or 
twelve  years.  And  even  without  planting  colonies,  she  might 
station  such  men,  as  traders,  or  as  consuls,  or  consular  agents, 
all  along  the  coast,  as  is  done  at  Lagos,  so  that  not  a  cargo  of 
slaves  could  be  collected  without  their  knowing  it  in  season  to 
inform  a  British  cruiser.  So  entirely  has  Great  Britain  the 
means  of  suppressing  the  slave-trade.  And  the  possession  of 
the  means,  especially  when  obtained  for  that  purpose,  with  the 
assent,  asked  and  granted,  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  im- 
poses the  obligation. 


Art.  VIL— ORIGIA^  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN 

MISSIONS. 

By  Rev.  S.  M.  Wobcester,  D.D.,  Salem,  Mas?. 

By  a  mistake,  the  honor  of  the  first  plan  in  England  for 
sending  missionaries  to  the  heathen  has  been  ascribed  to  Oli- 
ver Cromwell.  His  magnificent  design  contemplated  a  Cou!\- 
cil  for  the  Protestant  religion,  in  opposition  to  the  Jesuits  at 
Rome,  and  was  intended  to  embrace  the  East  and  Y^est  Indies, 
in  its  fourth  department  of  operations.  But  this  was  more 
than  thirty  years  later  than  the  manifesto  of  the  Pilgrims,  de- 
claratory of  the  "great  hope  and  inward  zeal  they  had  of  lay- 
ing some  good  foundation  for  the  propagation  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Gospel  in  these  remote  parts  of  the  world." 

A  society  had  also  been  formed  in  England,  and  collections 
taken  in  aid  of  the  missions  which  had  here  been  commenced, 
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should  be  civilized,  and  that  they  should  have  power  to  take 
order  from  time  to  time  to  have  them  instructed  in  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  God.'  The  Elders  were  informed  '  of 
the  ready  mind  of  the  Court,  upon  mature  deliberation,  to  en- 
act what  should  be  thought  meet  to  bring  the  natives  to  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  his  ways,  and  were  invited  to  return 
their  thoughts  about  it.'  Next  it  was  ^  ordered  and  decreed 
that  two  ministers  should  be  chosen  by  the  Elders  of  the 
churches  every  year,  at  the  Court  of  Election,  and  so  to  be 
sent,  with  the  consent  of  their  churches,  with  whomsoever  would 
freely  offer  themselves  to  accompany  them  in  that  service,  to 
make  known  the  heavenly  counsel  of  God  among  the  Indians 
in  most  familiar  manner,  by  the  help  of  some  able  interpre- 
ter, as  might  be  most  available  to  bring  them  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  their  conversion  to  Jesus  Christ;  and 
for  this  end,  that  something  might  be  allowed  them  by  the 
General  Court  to  give  away  freely  to  those  Indians  whom  they 
should  perceive  most  willing  and  ready  to  be  instructed  by 
them." 

*'The  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  was  thus,"  says  Dr.  J. 
G.  Palfrey,  "  the  first  Missionary  Society  in  the  historj*^  of  Pro- 
testant Christendom.  A  week  before  it  passed  this  order,  John 
Eliot  had  made  his  first  essay  in  preaching  to  the  Indians."    • 

Edward  Winslow,  so  honored  in  our  history  as  Governor  of 
Plymouth,  and  so  honorable  as  a  man  and  a  Christian,  went 
repeatedly  to  England  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  Indians. 
It  was  from  his  representations  and  suggestions,  that,  in  July, 
1649,  the  "parliament  passed  an  ordinance  for  the  promoting 
and  propagating  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  New  England." 
It  constituted  "  a  Corporation  in  England,  to  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, Treasurer,  and  fourteen  assistants,  with  authority  to  hold 
any  lands,  tenements,  or  hereditaments  in  England  and  Wales, 

•  In  a  note,  it  ia  added :  "  Perhaps,  however,  there  was  a  Dutch  Mission  to  Cey- 
lon, a  little  earlier.^  This  is  true,  and  there  were  still  earlier  missions,  as  that  of 
the  Genevese  to  send  the  Gospel  to  the  Indians  of  South  America,  in  1556 ;  of 
GnstavTis  Vasa,  of  Sweden,  a  few  years  ailerward?,  to  Christianize  the  LapUndera, 
etc.  See  Introduction  Choules's  Hist,  of  Missions,  pp.  zxvii,  zzviii.  Comp. 
Cyclop,  of  Miss.,  p.  326. 
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not  exceeding'  two  thon?and  iponnds  per  annum^  and  any  ijoods 
ami  MWii^  of  rnonev  wluitsoever."  It  ordained  that  '*  a  freneral 
collortion  sIiijuW  ijo  made  in  and  throna;h  all  the  conntie*!. 
citirs,  towns,  and  parisherj  of  England  and  Wales,  for  a  chari- 
table C'jntrihntion  to  lie  as  the  foundation  of  so  pious  and  great 
an  r.ndertakinix-"  And  it  directed  that  "  the  Commissioners 
of  the  United  Colonies  of  New  Englanci,  in  Xew  England,  or 
such  a^  they  should  appoint,  should  have  power  to  receive  and 
di:aipr»^c  of  the  moneys  hrouglit  in  and  paid  to  the  Treasurers 
for  the  time  being,  or  an}"  other  moneys,  and  goods,  and  com- 
modities, delivered  hy  tlie  care  of  the  said  cor|>onition,  at  any 
time,  in  such  manner  as  should  best  and  principally  conduce 
to  the  preaching  and  propagating  of  the  Gospel  amongst  the 
natives,  an<l  the  maintenance  of  the  schools  and  nurseries  of 
learning'  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the  natives/'* 

Sucli  are  some  of  the  pnx)fs  of  the  action  and  rtiiction  of  the 
missionarv  spirit  in  the  colonies  of  the  mother-countrv.  And 
"wc  are  filled  with  admiration  afresh  every  time  our  attention 
is  drawn  to  the  missionarv  work  which  was  undertaken  in  the 
midst  of  so  great  liardships  and  difficulties,  and  prosecuted 
with  such  patient,  self-denying  perseverance  by  the  colonists. 

It  is  certain  that  the  first  settlers  of  New  England  wqtq  the 
frH  K)ifjlishmen  who  executed  a  mission  to  the  heathen.  In  ful- 
filment of  the  exj^ress  injunctions  of  all  the  charters,  the  most 
self-denying  and  persevering  labors  were  performed  by  settled 
pastors,  or  by  evangelists  and  teachers,  in  each  of  the  colonies; 
8<:>  that  not  only  those  of  their  own  nation  might  be  ''built 
np  in  the  knowledge  of  God,  but  also  the  Indians  in  God's 
ap|)ointed  tyme,  bee  reduced  to  the  obedyence  of  the  Gosple 
of  Christ"  More  able  and  more  devoted  missionaries  than 
Eliot,  Bourne,  the  May  hews,  and  their  compeers  or  coadjutors, 
cannot  now  be  named  from  the  Ions:  and  bright  list  of  those 
of  the  American  Board  of  Missions  during  the  whole  half 
century  now  completed.  And  as  it  regards  success,  take  a 
single  testimony  from  Cotton  Mather,  in  1726:  "Let  it  be 
remembered  the  Indians  of  the  Massachuset  are  all  Christian- 

•  Palfrey's  Hist  N.  E.,  IT.,  pp.  198-*D. 
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ized^  except  the  Eastern  Salvages  [those  of  tlie  Kennebec  and 
Penobscot  tribes  especially],  which  have  been  anti-Christian- 
ized  by  the  Popish  missionaries."  * 

It  is,  moreover,  a  memorable  fact  of  our  history,  that  with 
all  the  changes  which  have  passed  over  "  the  fathers"  and  the 
"  children's  children,"  there  has  never  been  a  time  when  they 
have  not  had  from  among  themselves  some  laborers  in  the 
heathen  part  of  this  Western  World.  The  single  family  of 
Mayhews  furnished  preachers  to  the  Indians  at  Martha's  Vine- 
yard from  1643  until  1803.  In  the  contributions  also,  and  the 
personal  sacrifices  of  those  who,  out  of  their  "  deep  poverty," 
helped  to  sustain  the  missionaries  of  the  first  generations  of 
New  England,  the  generation  which  has  just  celebrated  the 
"Jubilee"  will  find  it  difficult  to  present  examples  of  a  mis- 
sionary zeal  more  pure  and  more  worthy  of  everlasting  remem- 
brance. 

And  now,  what  classifying  or  denominating  term  is  it  proper 
to  apply  to  the  missions  of  the  first  settlers  of  New-England 
and  their  immediate  descendants?  Were  not  all  these  "for- 
eign parts?"  Was  it  not  all  heathen  ground,  and  so  considered 
for  a  long  period  by  Christians  on  both  sides  of  the  '*  900 
league  ocean ?"t  Kso,  why  were  not  these  missions  "for- 
eign ?"  If  not  "  foreign,"  were  they  "  homo"  missions  ?  And 
if  "home"  missions,  what  are  the  missions,  "foreign"  or 
"  home,"  wliich  have  been,  or  are  now  sustained  by  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.M.,  within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States? 

In  1642,  there  was  an  eflbrt  in  Massachusetts  to  respond 
favorably  to  the  claims  of  Barbadoes  and  other  West  India 
islands  for  missionary  labor  and  sacrifice.    For  good  reasons, 

*  This  remarkable  record  in  the  Introdaction  of  bis  Ratio  Diaciplinae  etc.,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  *'  remembered."  We  do  not  recollect  anj  reference  to  it 
in  any  work  on  misfsions.  In  fact,  the  missionary  history  of  New  England  would 
nearly  all  have  perished  if  it  bad  not  been  for  some  of  the  founders  and  patrons  of 
our  Historical  Societies. 

f  To  cross  the  Atlantic  was  then  what  it  is  not  now.  "  That  so  many  eminent 
persons,  some  of  noble  extract,  should,  upon  sea-bridges,  pass  over  the  largest 
ocean  in  the  universe  "  in  safety,  was  a  subject  of  admiring  gratitude  to  "  the  good 
hand  of  their  God  upon  them,"  of  which  they  could  not  speak  too  strongly. 
ScoUow's  Narrative  is  one  of  numerous  examples. 
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it  was  afterwards  deemed  inexpedient  that  any  of  the  ministers 
should  be  sent  to  those  islands.  "  We  accounted  it  no  small 
honor,"  says  Winthrop,  in  his  Journal,  "that  God  had  put 
upon  his  poor  churches  here,  that  other  parts  of  the  world 
should  seek  to  us  for  help  in  this  kind." 

In  succeeding  generations,  the  spiritual  condition  of  "  other 
parts  of  the  world,"  was  never  an  object  of  indifference  or 
unconcern.  Of  this  there  is  manifold  evidence  in  the  writings 
of  leading  clergymen.  In  the  "Essays  to  do  Good,"  for 
instance,  first  published  in  1710,  Mather  every  where  exhibits 
the  most  fervid  desires  for  the  extension  of  the  Saviour's  King- 
dom to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  His  first  "  proposal,"  in  his 
"  Catalogus  Desideratorum^'^  is — 

"  The  propagation  of  the  holy  and  glorious  religion  of  Christ — a  religion 
which  emancipates  mankind  from  the  worst  kind  of  slavery  and  misery,  and 
wonderfully  ennobles  it,  and  which  alone  prepares  men  for  the  blessedness 
of  another  world.  Why  is  this  no  more  attempted  by  its  professors? 
Protestants  I  will  you  be  outdone  by  Popish  idolaters  ?  Oh  I  the  vast  pains 
which  those  bigots  have  taken  to  carry  on  the  Romish  merchandise  and 
idolatry  I  No  less  than  six  hundred  clergymen,  in  the  order  of  the  Jesuits 
alone,  have,  within  a  few  years,  embarked  for  China,  to  win  over  that 
mighty  nation  to  their  bastard  Christianity.  No  less  than  five  hundred  of 
them  lost  their  lives  in  the  difficulties  of  their  enterprise ;  and  yet  the  sur- 
vivors go  on  with  it,  expressing  a  sort  of  regret  that  it  fell  not  to  their  share 
to  make  a  sacrifice  of  their  lives  in  attempting  a  propagation  of  their  relig- 
ion. 0  my  God  I  I  am  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  Thee,  my 
God !  Who  can  tell  what  great  things  might  be  done  if  our  trading  compa- 
nies and  factories  would  set  apart  a  more  considerable  part  of  their  gains  for 
this  work,  and  would  prosecute  it  more  vigorously  ?  The  proposal  which 
Gordon  has  made  at  the  end  of  his  *  Geography,'  that  all  persons  of  prop- 
erty would  appropriate  a  small  part  of  their  wealth  to  this  purpose,  should 
be  more  attentively  considered.  What  has  already  been  done  by  the  Dutch 
Missionaries  at  Ceylon,  and  the  Danish  at  Malabar,  one  would  imagine 
sufficient  to  excite  us  to  imitate  them. 

"  If  men  of  zeal  for  evangelizing  and  illuminating  a  miserable  world 
would  learn  the  languages  of  some  nations  which  are  yet  unevangelized, 
and  wait  on  the  providence  of  heaven  to  direct  them  to  some  apostolical 
undertakings,  and  to  bless  them  therein,  who  can  tell  what  might  be  done  ? 
We  know  what  Ruffinus  relates  concerning  the  conversion  of  the  Iberians, 
and  what  Socrates  mentions  concerning  the  things  done  by  Frumentius  and 
Aedcsius  in  their  inner  India,"  etc. 
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From  the  utterance  of  these  glowing  sentiments  to  the  insti- 
tution of  onr  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions, 
was  the  entire  period  of  one  hundred  years !  And  why  was 
it  thus  ? 

It  may  be  answered,  and  with  a  good  degree  of  satisfactori- 
ness,  that  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  the  state  of  the 
world  at  large,  very  naturally  defined,  and  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  say,  very  properly  circumscribed,  the  missionary  field 
of  the  New  England  and  other  colonial  churches.  They  were 
generally  poor,  and  there  were  **many  adversaries."  They 
may  not  '*  have  done  what  they  could,"  but  they  did  a  great 
and  marvellous  work.  Whether  we  ourselves  have  done  any 
more  is  at  least  not  an  impertinent  question.  And  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  throughout  the  earth,  it  is  most  certain,  was 
ever  in  the  minds  and  the  supplications  of  many  '*  faithful  men 
in  Christ  Jesus." 

That  others,  and  not  a  few,  sympathized  heartily  with  Ma- 
ther, observed  stated  seasons  of  prayer  for  the  world's  conver- 
sion, and  made  regular  contributions^  for  the  object,  so  far  as 
**  opportunity"  gave  encouragement,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence. Whatever  was  known  in  England,  auspicious  or  other- 
wise, to  the  interest  of  the  lledeemer's  kingdom,  was  in  course 
of  time  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  communica- 
tions were  as  direct  and  intimate  as  they  are  now. 

After  the  Great  Awakening  of  1740,  it  was  not  singular 
that  there  should  have  been,  as  there  was,  a  hearty  response  by 
many  Christians  in  the  colonies  to  the  proposal  in  1744,  by  a 
number  of  ministers  in  Scotland,  for  '*  united  extraordinary 
prayer  to  God,  that  he  would  deliver  the  nations  from  their 
miseries,  and  fill  the  earth  with  his  glory."  It  was  desired, 
"  that  Christians  universally  should,  for  the  two  years  then  next 
ensuing,  set  apart  a  portion  of  time,  on  Saturday  evening  and 
Sabbath  morning,  every  week,  to  be  spent  in  prayer  for  this 
purpose ;  and  that  they  should  still  more  solemnly  devote  the 
first  Tuesday  in  the  last  month  of  each  quarter  of  the  year,  to 

•  For  an  account  of  charitable  coUectioos  in  the  early  New  England  Churches, 
and  an  "  Evangelical  Treasury,"  see  Ratio  Discip.  i,  pp.  190-1. 
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be  spent  either  in  private,  social,  or  paUic  prayer  to  God,  for 
the  he^towment  of  thijse  ble^singg  on  the  world." 

Jonathan  Edward^  at  Northampton,  not  only  gave  this  pn> 
p*>al  hi:»  full  concnrrence,  bat  exertetl  all  his  pet^rlea  energies 
to  pnimote  its  general  acceptance  by  the  American  charchesw 
And  when  tlie  continuation  of  -  this  concert  t'^r  nnited  and 
extraordinary  prayer"  was  projH>5e»l  in  a  memorial  from  Scoc- 
land.  ilated  An:r.  2o.  IT-k),  sizne*!  bv  twelve  clersrvmea  of  that 
conntrv,  and  s^'j^-^n  after  circalate^l  in  all  the  American  c»jl'>nies* 
— Mr.  E*iwarii  nrst  preached  to  Iii^peijple  a  series  ot^ra^yoi 
in  ita  favor,  and  then  f/ubliahe*!  them  in  the  f>rm  of  a  treatise, 
with  the  title,  ""An  Ilnmble  Attempt  to  pr«>mo:e  Eliplicit 
Agreement  and  VL-ible  Union  among  G'>i'*  Pe*>p:e«  in  Exrraor- 
dinary  Prayer  for  the  Revival  of  Reliirion,  and  the  Advance- 
ment of  ChrUt's  Kingdom  on  Eartii,  parsoant  to  Seriprore 
Promises  and  Prophecies  c*'ncemini:  the  Last  Time.*" 

'"Tliia  w.^rk  was  irameiiately  re-pablished  in  England 
and  Sc>'»rland^  and  extensfveiy  circalatel  in  b«>th  c«>aniries, 
as  well  as  in  America,  and  had  srreat  infiaence  in  5ecarin» 
the  general  adoption  of  tlie  measures  prop<>=e<l — a  meAsare 
which  was  porsae*!  f'>r  more  than  half  a  centurv  bv  manv 
of  the    American   chnrche?.  an-i  onlv  disconrinae*!    on   the 

m 

ad«'*pt:  »n  of  a  m-»re  fre-^aent  concert — the  m>n::iiv  concert 
f>r  nr.::e«i  and  eirra-^riinarr  r  raver.  f>r  the  same  irrear  ob- 
ject,  pror-i^e-i  at  an  A^xrian  >n  of  the  ministers  of  the  Baptist 
Charches,  in  the  cantiesof  X>r:ham:>:on.  Leicester.  ^:c-held 
at  X'>t::r./.*am.  :n  17^4.  and  ocrserve*:  the  tirst  M>ndav  even- 
ing  of  each  m>n:h  :  and  now  extensively  adopted  thr>3ghout 
the  Christian  worl  i.""* 

While  preparing  :h*,s  article,  a  friend  brocght  to  as  a  e^py 
of  tl.e  a'cove-r.m^e'I  w^rk.  wh:?h  hai  recently  tamed  np  from 
the  librarv  of  an  -  anclen:"'  wr.-nar:.  I:  was  printed  in  R>?ton. 
in  1747.  and  has  every  app-earance  of  having  l-eea  desiOTed 
for  circulation  an:;>n j  aTI  classes  •'■:  Christians.  And  no  small 
ininence  mis:  Lave  bv^zi  exertei  bv  the  *TTeface  of  the  live 
R:«s:on  oler^'^irn.  ScTill,  Prinze,  Webb.  Foxcrc^iw  and  Gee, 
wh:-.  w:-Ji  s::ch  breathing  :!: i-^^nts  and  burning  words,  en- 
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dorsed  "  the  intention  both  of  the  pious  memorial  of  our  rev- 
erend and  dear  hrethren  in  Scotland^  and  of  the  worthy  Author" 
of  this  exciting  Essay^  They  say,  in  conclusion,  "  May  God 
pour  out  on  all  his  people  abundantly  the  Spirit  of  Grace  and 
Supplications^  and  prepare  them  for  the  amazing  Changes 
hastening  on  the  Earth,  both  for  previous  Trials  and  for  follow- 
ing Glories  !"* 

In  these  movements,  there  could  have  been,  on  either  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  no  man  more  devoutly  engaged  than  David 
Brainerd.  To  observe  this  concert  of  prayer,  was,  in  1647, 
his  dying  injunction  to  his  beloved  Christian  Indians,  for  whom 
he  had  labored  with  a  love  which  was  stronger  than  death. 

"  It  is  a  thing,"  said  Edwards,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Erskine,  of 
Scotland,  Oct.  14,  1748,  "  that  has  a  favorable  aspect  on  the 
design  of  propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  that 
many  of  late  have  been  remarkably  spirited  to  promote  it,  and 
liberally  to  open  their  hands  in  order  to  it.  Mr.  Brainerd's 
going  to  Boston  before  his  death,  tind  people  there  having 
some  acquaintance  with  him,  and  with  his  labors  and  success 
among  the  Indians,  gave  occasion  to  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  Boston,  men  of  good  substance  and  of  the  best  char- 
acter, to  form  themselves  into  a  Charitable  Society,  that  by 
their  joint  endeavors  and  contributions,  they  might  promote 
the  instruction  and  spiritual  good  of  the  Indians ;  who  have 
done  some  very  liberal  things  for  the  Indians  in  New  Jersey, 
and  also  for  the  Six  Nations.  Tlie  people  of  Northampton 
have  all  had  their  hearts  remarkably  opened  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  Mr.  Spencer's  interpreter;  and  one  indi- 
vidual at  Springfield  has  been  moved  to  devote  a  considerable 
part  of  his  estate  to  promote  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Six  Nations." 

Of  the  labors  of  Edwards  himself,  among  the  Stockbridge 
Indians,  after  his  dismission  from  Northampton,  who  needs  to 
be  informed  ?  What  he  says  of  the  "  Charitable  Society  "  in 
Boston,  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of  attempts,  a  hundred  years 

*  See  Blight's  edition  of  Edwards's  Works,  III.  Tho  Boston  ministem  are 
there  styled  "the  American  Editors." 
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ble  moment  to  render  aid  to  missionary  enterprises,  and  in  the 
broadest  view  of  the  "  Great  Commission."  As  in  England, 
80  in  America,  the  endeavors  of  individuals,  and,  to  some  lim- 
ited extent,  of  associations  more  or  less  formal  —  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Harris — "  like  the  repeated  flights  of  the  dove  of 
the  deluge,  served  to  sliow,  that  there  was  shut  up  within  the 
ark  of  the  Church  a  principle  of  activity  impatient  to  be  free, 
and  which  promised,  when  opportunity  served,  to  traverse  the 
globe." 

One  of  the  missionary  enterprises  projected  previous  to  the 
war  of  the  Ke volution,  and  prevented  by  it,  is  entitled  to  a 
much  more  extended  notice  than  it  can  here  receive.  It  was 
the  enterprise  for  the  Christianization  of  Western  AfAca, 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  Dr.  Samuel  Ilopkins,  in  New- 
port, in  1770,  he  became  greatly  interested  in  all  practicable 
ways  and  means  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
Africans,  bond  and  free,  and  wliether  in  America,  or  in  Africa. 
He  soon  conceived  the  plan  of  sending  properly  educated  Af- 
ricans as  missionaries  from  the  American  churches,  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  their  countrymen  upon  their  own  native  conti- 
nent. As  early  as  1773,  a  Society  for  this  purpose  was  formed 
at  Newport ;  and  strictly  speaking,  this  was  in  fact  the  first 
Foreign  Missionary  Society  in  this  country. 

Dr.  Stiles,  wlio  is  best  known  as  President  of  Yale  College, 
was  then  a  pastor  by  the  side  of  Hopkins.  Although  never 
converted  to  Ilopkinaianism^  he  became  warmly  enlisted  in 
Hopkins's  schemes  of  evangelical  philanthropy.  Under  date 
of  August  31,  1773,  they  sent  forth  an  appeal,  as  truly  mis- 
sionay^y^  in  the  noblest  significance  of  the  term,  as  we  have 
•  ever  been  permitted  to  read.  It  began  in  these  words  :  **To 
all  who  are  desirous  to  promote  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on 
earth,  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  the  following  narrative  and 
proposal  are  offered,  to  excite  and  solicit  their  charity  and 
prayers." 

The  "  narrative"  relates  to  "  two  colored  men,"  Bristol  Yam- 
ma  and  John  Quamine,  who  were  members  of  the  church  un- 
der the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  Hopkins.    Tliey  were  born  in 
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Africft,  and  were  now  about  thirty  years  old.  They  were  of 
<^ood  natural  abilities,  and  were  highly  esteemed  for  their 
apparent  Christian  worth. 

The  *' proposal"  was  '*to  send  thera  to  Africa,  to  preach  the 
Gospel  there,  if,  upon  trial,  they  shall  appear  in  any  good 
measure  qualified  for  this  business.  In  order  to  this,  tliey  must 
be  put  to  school,  and  tauglit  to  read  and  write  better  than 
they  now  can,  and  be  instructed  more  fully  in  divinity,  etc 
And  if,  upon  trial,  they  appear  to  make  good  proficiency,  and 
shall  bo  thought  by  competent  judges  to  be  fit  for  such  a  mis- 
sion, it  is  not  doubted  that  money  may  be  procnred  sufficient 
to  carry  the  design  into  execution." 

Contributions  were  desired  to  defray  the  expense  of  educating 
Yanima  and  Quaminc  ;  and  very  special  attention  was  direct- 
ed to  "  the  remarkably  concurring  circumstances"  which  en- 
couraged hope  of  success  in  the  benevolent  design.  Xot  least 
in  importance  was  the  good  to  be  accomplished  by  the  pro- 
l>osed  mission,  as  affording  "  the  best  compensation  we  are 
able  to  make  the  poor  Africans,  for  the  injuries  they  are  con- 
stantly receiving  by  this  unrighteous  practice,"  that  is,  the 
slavetrade^  '*  and  all  its  attendants." 

'*  But,  aside  from  this  consideration,  may  it  not  be  hoped, 
that  all  who  are  heartily  praying,  thy  kingdom  come^  will  liber- 
ally contribute  to  forward  the  attempt  to  send  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God  to  the  nations  who  now  worship 
false  gods,  and  dwell  in  the  habitations  of  cruelty,  and  the 
land  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  especially,  since  the  King  of 
Zion  has  promised,  that  whosoever  parts  with  any  thing  in  this 
world, ybr  the  kingdom  of  God^s  sake^  shall  receive  manifold 
more  in  this  present  time,  and  in  the  w^orld  to  come  life  ever- 
lasting." 

The  response  to  this  appeal  was  prompt  and  highly  encour- 
aging. For  the  sequel,  in  its  deeply  interesting  series  of  inci- 
•  dents  and  events,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  elaborate 
Memoir  of  Dr.  Hopkins,  by  Professor  Park.  But  we  must  not 
omit  to  mention,  that  in  1774,  the  subject  of  the  African  mis- 
sion was  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presby- 
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terian  Church,  by  a  communication  from  Di-s.  Hopkins  and 
Stiles.  The  Assembly  entertained  the  subject  with  much  fa- 
vor ;  and  but  for  the  war  which  so  soon  commenced,  and  its 
immediate  consequences,  the  projected  African  mission,  in  re- 
spect to  which  many  hundreds  of  clergymen  and  laymen  had 
become  earnestly  engaged,  would  have  been  pressed  forward, 
and  most  probably  have  soon  been  in  the  full  tide  of  success- 
ful experiment. 

But  the  mission  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  regarded  as  a  total 
failure.  In  the  years  which  elapsed,  before  and  after  the  deatli 
of  the  principal  candidates  for  service  in  Africa,  as  well  as 
of  those  who  were  their  first  and  their  continued  patrons,  there 
was  a  powerful  influence  at  work,  eminently  auspicious  to  the 
interests  of  Christian  philanthropy,  in  all  its  modes  and  de- 
partments. 

Among  the  clergymen  in  the  circle  of  Hopkins's  intimate 
and  sympathizing  friends,  was  the  father  of  Samuel  J.  Mills. 
And,  as  is  intimated  in  the  Memoir  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  distinctive  and  memorable  career  of  Samuel  J.  Mills  him- 
self, may  have  been  very  closely  connected  with  Hopkins's 
earnest,  indefatigable,  and  undying  efforts  for  tlie  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  African  race. 

The  time  had  not  come,  in  the  plans  of  God,  imtil  the  last 
generation,  when  it  could  reasonably  be  expected  that  any  of 
the  candidates  for  the  ministry  of  our  land  would  offer  them- 
selves for  service,  as  missionaries  to  the  heathen  in  distant  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  But  it  is  not  true  that  those  wlio  first  went 
from  these  shores  as  missionaries  to  Asia,  or  that  others,  who, 
like  Nettleton  and  Mills,  so  ardently  and  early  desired,  without 
even  enjoying,  a  foreign  field  of  personal  toil  and  trial,  are 
entitled  to  an  emblazoned  remembrance ;  as  if  the  coucei)tion 
of  the  arduous  and  glorious  work  to  which  so  many  are  now 
consecrated  had  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  fathers,  who 
had  not  yet  fallen  asleep,  or  of  brethren  in  the  Lord,  who,  in 
some  domestic  locality,  were  bearing  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day. 

The  panic  which  was  occasioned  by  the  progress  of  the 
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French  Revolution  of  1789,  aronsed  many  Christians  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  to  solemn  and  anxioos  inqnirr- 
It  seemed  to  some  as  if  ^4he  foandation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,"  with  "  the  foundations  of  the  earth"  itself,  was  irre- 
coverably '*  out  of  course.''  There  were  ''  great  searchings  of 
heart"  and  of  the  Scriptures  of  prophecy.  There  was  also  an 
extensive  concert  of  supplication  for  the  outpouring  of  the 
Spirit,  the  overthrow  of  "  the  armies  of  the  aliens,"  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  visible  kingdom  of  the  Most  High,  over  all 
the  earth,  even  to  the  "  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea." 

As  early  as  17D2,  there  was,  in  our  American  churches,  a 
cheering  earnest  of  the  numerous  and  powerful  revivals  of  re- 
ligion, which,  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century, gave  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the 
missionary  spirit  and  work.  It  was  in  tliis  year  that  the  Eng- 
glish  Baptist  movement  for  India,  under  the  lead  chiefly  of  the 
apostolic  Carey,  began  to  attract  the  attention  and  stimulate 
the  holv  emulation  of  other  e  van  cyclical  denominations.  Three 
years  later,  the  I»ndon  Missionary  Society  was  formeii^  and 
the  appeals  of  Christians  in  England  came  acn>?s  the  ocean  to 
our  shores,  like  the  "  loud  voice"  of  the  ''  angel  in  the  midst  of 
heaven,  having  the  everlasting  Gospel  to  preach  to  every  na- 
tion, and  kindred,  and  tongue,  and  people."  Missionary  publi- 
cations, like  the  London  Evangelical  Intelligencer^  were  read 
with  an  avidity  and  effect  which  it  is  very  diiiicnlt  in  our  times 
to  appreciate. 

In  western  Xew  York,  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, new  settlements  were  rapidly  extending  and  multiply- 
ing. The  religious  privations  and  moral  exposures  of  the  emi- 
grating children's  children  of  the  pilgrims  and  Puritans  of 
Xew  England,  were  regarded  by  their  friends  at  home  but 
little  less  than  those  of  the  heathen  tribes,  whose  wigwams  and 
abominations  were,  in  some  places  of  the  wilderness,  not  distant 
from  them  *'  a  Sabbath-day^s  journey."  Hence,  plans  for  new 
missionarv  exertions,  and  new  or^ranizations,  were  eagerly  con- 
^  sidered  and  readily  ad«ipted.  More  evangelical  ministers  were 
needed,  and  greatly  desired. 
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As  early  as  1774,  the  Connecticut  General  Association  had 
resolved  to  send  missionaries  to  the  northern  and  western  wil- 
derness. In  179S,  this  Association  became  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety of  Connecticut;  and  two  years  later  commenced  the  pub- 
lication of  a  truly  evangelical  magazine. 

The  missionary  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which,  in 
1774,  as  we  have  seen,  was  so  ready  for  an  African  mission, 
gave  an  effective  testimony  in  1789,  in  an  order  of  the  General 
Assembly,  "requiring  the  churches  under  their  care  to  take  up 
collections  for  a  missionary  fund."  And  the  same  spirit,  un- 
doubtedly, gave  birth  to  the  New  York  Missionary  Society, 
Nov.  1,  1796,  to  "send  the  Gospel  to  the  frontier  settlements, 
and  among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States."  The  North- 
ern Missionary  Society,  in  the  northern  part  of  New  York,  fol- 
lowed in  1797. 

In  Massachusetts,  some  interest  had  been  felt  in  the  "  Society 
for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians  in  North 
America,"  incorporated  in  1787.  But  as  it  gradually  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Unitarians,  its  operations  never  obtained 
any  large  degree  of  hearty  evangelical  sympathy  and  support. 
The  missionary  feeling  of  Calvinistic  and  Hopkinsian  clergy- 
men and  laymen  in  the  old  Bay  State,  particularly  in  tha  east- 
ern part,  had  its  true  expression  and  embodiment  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Missionary  Society  of  1798.  A  less  notable,  but  very 
useful  organization  of  their  brethren  in  the  western  counties 
had  for  some  time  been  in  operation. 

The  constitution  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society 
defined  its  object  "to  diffuse  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  heathen,  as  well  as  other  people  in  the  remote  parts 
of  our  country,  where  Christ  is  seldom  or  never  preached." 
But  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  leading  members  could  not 
long  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  more  circumscribed  than  the 
whole  world.  Under  the  influence  of  the  revivals,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  and  the  great  amount  of  missionary  intelli- 
gence in  foreign  and  domestic  publications,  this  Society,  in  1804, 
changed  its  constitution  and  proclaimed  its  object,  ^^to  diffuse 
the  Gospel  among  the  people  of  the  newly  settled  and  remote  parts 
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of  our  countt^^  among  the  Indians  of  the  country^  and  through 
iiiore  distant  regions  of  the  earthy  as  circumstances  shall  inviU^ 
and  the  ahility  of  the  Society  shall  admit J*^ 

Tliua,  if  the  men  had  been  ready,  and  the  fnnds,  missiona- 
ries could  liave  been  sent  by  this  Society  to  any  part  of  the 
globe ;  or,  as  the  men  of  those  times  would  say,  from  Zembla 
to  Cape  Horn,  and  from  California  to  Japan ;  nearly  eight 
years  hefo^'e  the  sailing  of  Judson  and  Kewell,  from  Salem,  and 
of  Xott,  Hall,  and  Rice,  from  Philadelphia.  And  that  the  mem- 
bers so  understood  the  constitutional  provisions  and  obliga- 
tions of  their  Society,  could  easily  be  demonstrated  by  cita- 
tions from  their  Missionary  Magazine,  and  from  their  Anni- 
versary Sermons,  particularly  those  of  1809  and  1810. 

The  Magazine  commenced  in  June,  1803.  It  was  print- 
ed in  Salem,  and  its  commencement  was  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  agency  of  Dr.  Samuel  Worcester,  who  had  then 
been  settled  but  two  months  at  the  Tabernacle.  A  week  or 
two  previous  to  the  adoption  of  the  amended  article  of  the 
Constitution,  ho  had  preached  to  his  people  a  missionary  dis- 
course, in  which  he  said  :  ''  For  some  time  have  those,  who,  in 
different  parts  of  Christendom,  are  waiting  for  the  consolation 
of  Israel,  been  enoranred,  with  uncommon  union  and  fervencv, 
at  the  throne  of  divine  grace.  And  already  has  God  been 
pleased  to  give  favorable  tokens  of  a  gracious  audience.  The 
Spirit  has  been  poured  out  from  on  high,  and  the  sinking  cause 
of  Zion  has  been  greatly  advanced.  Numerous  and  respecta- 
ble societies  have  been  formed,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
for  the  purpose  of  sending  the  Gospel  to  the  destitute ;  uncom- 
mon exertions  are  making  to  extend  the  limits  of  divine  know- 
ledge and  the  boundaries  of  Zion,  and  in  many  instances  have 
been  attended  with  uncommon  success,"  etc. 

The  Magazine  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  was  united  with 
the  Panoplist  in  ISOS.  As  an  editor  or  contributor,  Dr.  "Wor- 
ccstiT  s  mind  and  heart  had  a  large  representation  in  its  col- 
umns. And  from  the  first  ?s'o.,  in  June,  1803,  there  is  the 
saino  Hpirit  of  intense  and  glowing  christian  philanthropy, 
which  so  animated  and  enriched  the  last  of  his  ten  Reports  of 
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the  Prudential  Committee  of  the  A.B.O.F.M.,  September, 
1820. 

Among  the  founders  of  this  Society,  not  for  Massachusetts, 
but  of  Massachusetts  Misstonaty  meuy  were  those  who  had  the 
leading  influence  in  the  institution  and  organization  of  the 
American  Board.  In  this  Society  the  first  officers  of  the 
Board  had  their  training.  And  it  was  a  remark  repeatedly 
made  by  Dr.  Worcester,  that  if  the  American  Board  had  ac- 
complislied  any  thing  for  the  world's  evangelization,  it  was, 
under  God,  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  preparatory  opera- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society. 

At  the  10th  Anniversary,  one  year  and  one  month  before 
the  institution  of  the  Board  at  Bradford,  he  was  the  preacher. 
See  now  what  was  his  spirit  and  somewhat  his  view  of  the 
world,  from  his  own  missionary  standpoint,  in  May,  1809 : 

*'  With  what  deep  and  lively  interest  does  it  become  us,  my  brethren,  to 
contemplate  the  awakened  attention  of  the  Christian  world  to  the  spread 
of  the  Gospel  I  For  a  long  and  dreary  tract  of  time,  the  spirit  of  primitive 
enterprise  slept ;  and  ages  after  ages  passed  away,  with  but  very  little  done 
to  extend  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  or  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom. 
Recently,  however,  blessed  be",  God,  the  scene  has  been  changed.  The 
friends  of  the  Redeemer  and  of  men  have  been  roused  from  their  slumbers, 
and,  looking  round  upon  the  world,  their  eyes  have  affected  their  hearts. 

"  The  Twenty-first  op  September,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety-five, 
will  long  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  as  a  distinguished  epoch  in  the 
annals  of  Christendom.  Then  it  was,  that,  under  a  cloud  of  holy  incense, 
ascending  up  before  the  throne  of  God  and  the  Lamb,  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society  was  instituted.  The  scene  was  one  on  which  atigels  might 
dwell  with  delight.  *  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  good- will  towards 
men,'  responded  from  heart  to  heart ;  and  tears  of  tender  joy  difiused, 
through  assembled  thousands,  an  influence  more  grateful  than  the  dew  of 
Hermon,  than  the  dew  that  descended  on  the  mountains  of  Zion.  The 
holy  flame  there  lighted  from  the  altar  of  heaven,  spread  with  rapidity  in 
all  directions.  Societies  for  a  similar  purpose,  before  existing,  received  new 
life ;  others  were  soon  formed  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,*  and  measures 
for  the  furtherance  of  their  benevolent  design,  adopted  with  promptitude, 
have  been  pursued  with  ardor. 

♦  Dr.  Parish,  in  the  Anniversary  SermoD,  ISOT,  alludes  to  "  five  Societies  in 
Massachusetts,  for  propagating  the  Grospol,"  to  *'  similar  Societies  in  all  the  States 
of  New  EDgland,**  and  also  to  **  Missionary  Societies  in  the  Middle  Statee.** 
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"  Alrcft'ly  hare  the  heralds  of  salvation  gone  forth  into  the  four  •^narta? 
of  the  plobo.  Already  have  Missionary  Ftation.s  been  cstablLihed  fr^m  the 
populous  refrions  of  the  Ea«t  to  the  dreary  wilds  of  oar  own  contmer.L  and 
from  the  frozen  climes  of  the  North  to  the  newly  disoTve^ed  isIan^L^  of  the 
Southern  ocean.  Already  are  the  lively  oracles  of  God  tnmsiated,  or  trans- 
UUin^,  into  the  various  languages  of  both  Pagans  and  Mohammc^iaciS.  and 
people  of  all  nations  and  all  lands,  Uindoos  and  Mahrattas^  Chinese  and 
PcrsLins,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Hottentots  and  Grcenlanders,  the  inhabitaata 
of  the  isles  and  the  tribes  of  the  wilderness,  begin  to  hear  men  speak fn-^r 
to  them,  in  their  own  tongues,  the  wonderftil  works  of  God.  And  already. 
in  these  different  and  heretofore  discordant  languages,  do  the  praises  of 
Immanucl  l>egin  to  be  uttered,  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the  ether,  in 
the  grateful  and  harmonious  songs  of  salvation. 

*'  0  my  brethren  !  how  impressive  is  this  scene !  How  wonderful  this 
work  !  But  in  what  light  are  we  to  regard  it  ?  Is  it  all  the  effect  of  wild 
enthusiasm — of  misguided  zeal  *  Is  it  to  be  imputed  to  a  religious  mania — 
ft  reigning  frenzy  of  the  age  ?  No  ;  let  scoff  or  sneer  who  wilL*  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  pronounce  it  the  genuine  effect  of  a  pure  and  enlightcnc<i  benev- 
olence ;  a  holy  ardor  for  the  glory  of  the  Redeemer  and  the  best  interests 
of  men.  We  hesitate  not  to  ascribe  it  to  the  sovereign  power  and  grace  of 
God ;  to  the  same  divine  influence  which,  eighteen  centuries  ago,  so  sud- 
denly produced  the  most  astonishing  effects ;  confounded  the  wis<iom  of 
the  world,  covcre<l  all  opposers  with  shame,  and  conferred  on  miUions  the 
blessings  of  immortality. 

"  Is  this,  then,  a  work  to  Ikj  regarded  with  lightness  ?  Is  it  all  to  no 
good  purpose  that  this  divine  ardor  has  been  excited,  that  these  benevolent 
exertions  have  been  called  forth  ?  No ;  but  the  sublime  edict  of  the  risen 
Saviour  is  still  in  force,  'Go  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  cn;aturc ;'  his  gracioiLs  assurance  also  still  remains*  *  Lo,  I  am 
with  you  always,  even  to  the  end  of  the  world ;'  it  is  stfll  by  the  foolishness 
of  preaching  that  God  is  well  pleased  to  save  those  that  believe;  and  the 
eventual  conversion  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  to  him  is  abundantly 
foretold  in  his  word. 

♦  *  *  "  Before  '  the  earth  bring  forth  in  one  day,'  and  *  a  nation 
be  bom  at  once,'  preparations  for  the  purpose  must  be  made.  The  exten- 
sive dissemination  of  the  "Word  of  God,  the  unlocking  of  the  trea«?urcs  of 
divine  truth  to  all  the  families  of  the  earth,  the  general  diffusion  and  nur- 
ture of  a  missionary  spirit,  and  the  establishment  all  over  the  world  of  mi>- 
sionary  stations,  are  most  important  preparations  for  the  glorious  scene  in 
due  time  to  ensue.  Ere  long  the  Lord  will  give  the  word,  and  great  will  Ikj 
the  company  of  the  publishers.     Light  will  break  forth  in  all  directions ; 

Alluding,  probably,  to  Sidney  Smith's  tirades  on  "Methodism,"  and  "Indian 
"  in  the  Edinbta^yh  Review,  1808. 
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and  the  whole  earth  will  bo  filled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of 
God. 

**  Yes,  vaj  brethren,  the  oracles  of  God  are  sure,  and  the  expanding  hopes 
of  the  Church  are  not  vain.  The  Lord  is  on  his  way ;  and  the  day,  the 
long-expected,  praycd-for  day  of  his  promise  is  at  hand,"  etc.,  etc 

If  any  are  surprised  to  find  in  these  extracts  such  indications 
of  missionary  knowledge,  the  surprise  would  cease  if  they 
should  read  the  magazines  of  those  days.  Perhaps  the  ablest 
of  these  was  the  General  Assembly's  Magazine,  or  Evangelical 
Intelligencer.*  In  the  introductory  article,  Jan.,  1805,  the 
editors  encourage  their  readers  to  expect  much  missionary  in- 
formation, since,  as  they  say,  "  more  than  fifty  different  socie- 
ties, for  the  last  several  years,  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
promulgating  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  Each  of  these 
societies  has  from  one  to  thirty  missionary  settlements.  Of 
these,  several  are  in  Asia,  far  removed  from  each  other ;  sev- 
eral on  the  frontier  and  inland  parts  of  Africa  ;  a  number  in 
the  West  India  Islands,  Greenland,  on  the  coast  of  Labrador ; 
and  a  great  number  dispersed  along  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States.     Hence  appears  the  extent  of  our  subject." 

In  what  is  said  also  in  the  extracts  from  Dr.  W.'s  sermon,  in 
1809,  in  respect  to  "  the  extensive  dissemination  of  the  Word 
of  God,"  there  is  an  obvious  reference  particularly  to  the  oper- 
ations of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  instituted  in 
March,  1804.  Many  in  this  country  contributed  to  this  and 
kindred  organizations,  as  being  essentially  missionary. 

Contributions  were  also  sent  to  India.  Dr.  Carey,  in  Octo- 
ber, 1806,  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  §3,357.63  from  Eobert 
Ralston,  Esq.,  and  others,  of  Philadelphia ;  and  in  1807,  refers 
to  $6,000,  given  by  American  Christians  to  the  Serampore 
Mission  in  the  course  of  1806  and  1807. 

Among  the  personal  and  highly  esteemed  friends  of  Dr. 
Worcester,  in  Salem,  was  Mr.  John  Norris,  a  very  successful 
merchant.    This  good  man  died  Dec.  22,  1808.     For  years 

*  The  Now  York  Theological  Magazine  commenced  in  1795,  the  year  when  Dr. 
W.  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College.  As  his  brothers,  Noah  and  Thomas,  then 
contributed  to  its  pages,  ho  would,  of  course,  bo  a  constant  reader.  From  its  com- 
mencement, it  diffused  much  missionary  intelligence. 
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before  his  death  he  used  to  say,  that,  "  as  his  wealth  came  to 
him  from  India,  lie  saw  no  better  purpose  to  which  it  could  be 
applied  than  that  of  sending  back  to  tlie  perishing  millions  of 
that  country  the  means  of  eternal  life."  "  My  great  object  is 
the  foreign  missionary  enterprise."  In  1806,  he  gave  Dr.  Spring, 
of  Xewburyport,  §10,000  for  a  theological  seminary,  "because 
we  must  raise  up  ministers  if  we  would  have  men  to  go  as 
missionaries."  And  **  the  missionary  object,"  in  his  view,  was 
"the  greatest  in  the  world." 

His  excellent  consort,  Mrs.  Mary  Norris,  was  one  with  him 
in  all  his  benevolent  sympathies  and  endeavors;  hence  her 
munificent  bequest  of  $30,000  to  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.,  and  the 
like  sum  to  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  in  March,  1811. 

The  missionary  feeling  was  also  much  promoted  by  the 
visits  of  English  missionaries,  like  Morrison,  who,  unable  to 
obtain  a  direct  passage  from  England,  came  to  the  United 
States,  and  embarked  for  Asia  in  some  of  our  own  vessels. 
Other  sources  of  influence,  and  not  by  any  means  inconsider- 
able, we  omit  to  notice.  It  must  be  apparent  that  a  spirit 
existed,  which  only  waited  for  opportunity,  to  inaugurate  a 
new  era  of  American  Missions. 

Such,  however,  was  the  troubled  state  of  our  national  alFairs 
for  several  years  previous  to  the  second  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  such  the  pecuniary  liabilities  of  a  foreign  missionary 
enterprise,  that  neither  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
nor  any  other  then  existing,  would  have  been  warranted  to 
send  out  young  men  and  their  families  in  such  a  service. 
Hence  most  reasonable  and  just  were  the  grave  inquiries  of 
fathers  and  brethren,"  when  their  advice  was  sought  by  any  of 
the  eighteen  or  twenty  young  men,  who,  in  diflferent  places,  and 
mostly  unacquainted  with  each  other,  had  been  brought  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  Kedeemer  to  a  consecration  of  them- 
selves to  the  foreign  missionary  work.  Although  but  a  part  of 
them  ever  went  abroad  as  missionaries,  we  may  trust  that  none 
of  them  were  lost  to  the  cause.  Snrelv  some  of  them  would 
seem  to  have  accomplished  far  more  than  could  have  been 
expected  of  them  in  a  foreign  field. 
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It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  Samuel  J.  Mills  and 
Asahel  Nettleton  were  born  on  the  same  day,  April  21st,  17SJ]. 
And  it  would  seem  that  they  were  "  born  again"  in  the  latter 
part  of  1801 — jSTettleton,  perhaps,  a  few  months  earlier  than 
Mills.  The  accounts  of  the  operations  of  the  London  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society  in  England, 
as  published  in  the  "Connecticut  Evangelical  Magazine," 
interested  Nettleton  exceedingly.  A  strong  desire  wiis  awak- 
ened to  become  a  missionary  to  the  heathen.  The  letters  ot 
Melville  Home,*  who  had  been  chaplain  at  Sierro  Leone, 
affected  him,  as  they  did  others,  irresistibly.  And  the  feel- 
ings which  Mills  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  his  father,  soon 
after  his  conversion,  were  precisely  those  of  Nottloton  at  this 
period,  namely :  ^^That  he  could  not  conceive  of  any  course  of  life 
in  which  to  pass  the  7'est  of  his  days  that  wouldprove  so  pleasant 
as  to  go  and  communicate  the  Gospel  of  Salvation  to  the  poor 
heathen,^^ 

Mills'  mother  was  "  a  missionary  woman ;"  and,  according 
to  his  biographer,  "she  frequently  spoke  of  Brainerd,  and 
Eliot,  and  other  missionaries ;  and  as  she  dwelt  upon  the 
glorious  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged,  he  once  heard  her 
say,  respecting  himself,  */  have  consecrated  this  child  to  the 
service  of  God  as  a  missionary.^  "  His  father,  if  we  mistake  not, 
although  a  settled  pastor,  was  sometimes  employed  in  mission- 
ary service.  And  as  the  son,  while  in  college,  some  time 
wrote  in  his  diary,  "  I  long  to  have  the  time  arrive  when  the 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  to  the  poor  Africans^  and  likewise 

♦  "Tho  letters  of  Melville  Ilomo  were  blessed,  first  to  excite  rea<liiig  ChristianB 
to  remember  their  faults,  in  not  having  bcforfe  united  their  exertions  for  tho  bou1«  of 
their  fellow-men.  Tho  unexpected  union  and  zeal  that  attended  tho  forming  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  was  another  prominent  event  in  this  connection. 
We  well  remember  the  interest  we  took  in  the  ship  \)wfi,  freighted  with  miMiiou- 
aries  to  the  islands  lately  discovered  by  the  entcrijriHing  Cook.  With  attention 
we  have  read  the  accounts  of  Carey  and  others,  instructing  the  superstitious  Hin- 
doos to  leave  their  cattes^  and  to  beh'eve  in  Jenwi  of  Nazaretli.  With  a  lively 
interest,  we  have  followed  the  journals  of  Van^lerkemp  and  Kirchftror,  wmr  the 
Cape  of  Good  I{op«,  preaching  Jesus  to  tho  wiliiog  Hottentots,  who  liavc  \tiH'M 
considered  among  the  most  abject  of  the  human  ni/.-c." — iJickinwrCa  H*irmoa  Ufore 
the  Massachusetts  JfisaUmary  Society^  May  28,  1811. 
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t«j  all  natioiis,"  and  is  reinembereJ  l»v  s*.-nne  still  liviijc;,  as 
liavinir  olten  spoken  in  like  manner  t-i  Lis  colleire  frien^ls,  i: 
is  no  very  violent  presumption  t'»  believe,  liiar  iLe  p»':illaj:- 
tliPipic  and  niissioriarv  plans  **:  the  Xewport  divine  f-r  :Le 
Airicans  and  Africa  had  a  verv  direct  iniiaerice  H'-:-:'  lie 
lather  and  uioiiier,  and  their  consecrated  son.  lu  ar^v  e^-n:, 
the  stream  of  his  own  pers«"'nal  influence  can  hardij  Le  i:r> 
tiilv-'d  as  beirinnini:  in  the  l".'Som  of  either  of  his  i-arenrs.  Tlcv 
I  lie  nisei  ves  had  their  antecedent  connecti-'i-s,  arid  of  vi:^ 
imiMjrtance  it  mav  have  l'-:ren  i:;  the  plan  vf  G>i.  li.  ■v^'^^r 
ui.k::ii\vn  to  written  or  unwritten  h:s:i"^rv. 

ft 

In  the  snumuT  of  ISoo,  illlis  j-iue  1  the  Fre^rliiuan  C.:^^  of 
TA'illianis  C-llege.  A  revival  corunience*!  so-^n  airer-xir  >,  '.z 
wiiich  his  own  instnimentalitv  was  verv  marked.  And  :::  -J~'.t 
i;t  AuiTUSu  it  is  now  said,  at  a  praver-ineeriL'i'  held  on  Sa":Lr-:j.v 
af:ernrM>ns.  ami  sometimes  in  a  :::rove,  a  tLundtrr-s:->r::i  dr  v^ 
LI'.ii  and  liis  companion^  t-'^  shelter  tlieiiiselve-r  •"■::  :Le  ".^j  slie 
of  a  neiirhborinfr  hav-?ta«:k.  This  statement  diliers  mrttrrii!;- 
from  that  in  the  Life  of  iliils,  which  represenrs  him  as  l.:i'.":r.j: 
"'reflected  lonir  and  T»raved  much"  bef.»re  he'iiscl'-sed  hi-  Ti-rT-* 
on  the  subject  of  Missi«>:is,  :••  "tw.>  or  three  "-f  his  fe'-l-.-^v-s-a- 
der-ts."  "He  led  them  out  inti'  a  mead-'^w,  at  a  discan-^e  i-Mn 
the  coiie.:rej  t..*  a  retirenie::t,  pr-'ba:.'!}"  familiar  T')  Limsel:'. "/.-  ■:j:''1 
little  exi'Osed  to  ^/oservation  or  lia-.-le  M'  be  approached.  vrLere. 
bv  the  side  •.•f  a  lar^:e  stack  of  hav.  lie  devotod  th-r  da-  ":■ 
prayer  an«I  fastirir,  and  faMiIiar  conv^jn-ati-r-n  on  the  ir^'ci-rsri^i: 
theme:  when,  much  to  his  srj-prise  and  irrdtiflcaLi ■•n,  !.■-  :\\ipA 
that  tlio  ^»piri:of  God  i^ad  '/een  e::k:ri'i!!n:j:  in  their  :■•  -^^  -i.s  "he 
t:a:ue  which  had  i.>een  s*"^  i-:-r.-j:  ^-^riii::::  in  his  own.  Tl'o  r-jader 
vriil  not  be  surj)ri::ed  to  learn  tlia:  f.'-om  this  hocr,  this  endeared 
retreat  w:is  often  ma-ie  s-.'lenin  j-y  the  presence,  ar.-i  i-allv-Xcd 
bv  tiie  pietv,  of  th'>?e  'lear  vouni:  men.  It  was  t-.-  "iiis  •V'n>e- 
crated  spot  thev  rer-airei].  :■•  cherish  the  h::rh-b':'rr.  i'.:::;':C':-.f. 
and  dedicate  themselves  reno'vedly  lo  Christ  in  this  '.l-iSri-Hi 
cause :  to  spend  many  a  [-reoioas  day  in  hamiliaci.  -n,  tirriivs, 
and  prayer,  and  there  to  -^tier  t:*  a  present  G-r-d  those  earij  a2:d 
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fervent  supplications  to  which  may  be  traced  the  institution  of 
Foreign  Missions  in  the  new  world."* 

None  can  doubt,  that  writers  of  professed  history  and  bio- 
graphy have  often  been  imposed  upon  by  fabulous  or  falla- 
cious testimonies,  or  have  very  complacently  or  unconsciously 
drawn  upon  their  own  imaginations  for  a  liberal  share  of  their 
facts,  as  well  as  their  pictorial  illustrations.  But  who  would 
have  suspected,  that  a  narrative  so  circumstantial,  as  well  as 
beautiful  and  touching,  has  little  more  of  foundation,  in  sim- 
ple, sober  truth,  than  there  is  of  substance  in  illuminated  air  ? 
Yet  so  we  must  believe,  or  deny  the  witness  of  Hon.  Byram 
Green,  of  Sodns,  N.  Y.,  who  was  present  at  the  "  hay-stack." 

It  is  very  singular,  also,  that  this  picture  should  so  often  have 
been  reexhibited,  without  a  thought  of  the  intrinsic  improba- 
bility, that  a  "stack  of  hay,"  however  **  large,"  could  have  been 
deliberately  chosen  by  college  students,  for  a  place  of  devotional 
**  retirement."  The  associations  of  "  a  consecrated  spot,"  or  the 
"  hallowed"  purpose,  should  not  blind  us  to  the  utter  incredible- 
ness  that  such  a  fixture,  on  any  farm  in  the  world — intended  to 
remain  for  a  few  weeks  only,  or  at  the  longest,  for  a  few  months, 
and  those  in  the  winter  season — should  have  been  used  by  those 
young  men,  for  '*  many  a  precious  day,"  etc.  We  may  say 
nothing  of  the  laws  of  college,  respecting  hours  of  study  and 
recitation  which  such  students  would  of  course  conscientiously 
observe. 

According  to  Mr.  Green's  statement,  a  prayer-meeting  was 
once  "  held  under  a  hay-stack,  by  some  of  the  students  of  Wil- 
liams College,  in  July  or  August,  1806."  It  was  not  a  special 
meeting,  but  one  of  a  series,  held  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
Samuel  J.  Mills,  James  Eichards,  Francis  L.  Eobbins,  Harvey 
Loomis,  and  Byram  Green,  were  present. 

The  stack  of  hay  stood  near  a  grove,  to  which  these  and 
others  sometimes  repaired,  in  warm  weather,  instead  of  holding 
their  meeting  within  doors.     * 

"  We  first  went  to  the  grove,  expecting  to  hold  our  prayer-meeting  there, 
but  a  dark  cloud  was  rising  in  the  west,  and«it  soon  began  to  thunder  and 

•  Life  of  Mills,  pp.  29-30. 
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Mr.  Green  fully  explains  the  occasion  of  the  meeting  at  the 
hay-stack.  And  although  in  respect  to  the  time  and  other 
particulars,  his  statement  differs  from  previous  accounts,  and 
his  memory  may  be  at  fault,  yet  the  material  points  of  his 
narrative  have  every  sign  of  perfect  credibility.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  occurrence  of  the  thunder-storm,  as  every  one  must 
perceive,  which  has  given  such  a  celebrity  to  that  meeting,  as 
compared  with  others  held  by  those  same  pious  students,  or  by 
other  Christians  of  that  period,  in  different  places,  "  where 
prayer  was  wont  to  be  made  "  for  the  world's  conversion  to  the 
Kedeemer.  And  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  prayer-meet- 
ings in  those  days  had  an  equally  important  eflScacy,  though 
not  BO  visible,  in  promoting  our  American  foreign  missions, 
and,  in  the  sight  of  the  angels  and  "  spirits  of  just  men  made 
perfect,"  have  as  bright  a  record  on  high."^ 

If  we  adopt  the  date  given  by  Mr.  Green,  it  was  a  little 
more  than  two  years  afterwards,  on  September  7th,  1808,  that 
a  **  Society  of  Brethren  "  was  formed  by  Mills,  Ezra  Fisk, 
James  Richards,  John  Seward,  and  Luther  Rice,  *'  to  effect  in 
the  persons  of  its  7nemher8  a  inission  or  missioTls  to  the 
heat/iefi.^^  The  Society  was  "  secret,"  and  "  the  reasons  for 
secrecy,"  as  stated  by  Dr.  Fisk,  in  a  letter,  dated  Goshen, 
N.  Y.,  June  24th,  1829,  "  were  the  possibility  of  failure  in  the 
enterprise,  public  opinion  then  being  opposed  to  us ;  in  accord- 
ance with  which  good  men  often  said  the  enterprise  of  foreign 
missions,  of  which  we  talked,  was  the  result  of  over-heated 
zeal,  and  would  be  soon  forgotten  ;  there  was  enough  to  do  at 
home,  etc.  Under  these  circumstances,  modest;/  required  ns 
to  conceal  our  association,  lest  we  should  be  thought  rashly 

pietj  was  of  a  very  decided  character."  We  presume  that  this  statement  comes 
from  Dr.  Bard  well's  Life  of  Hall,  which  we  have  not  at  command. 

We  have  copied  from  the  ''  Froceedioga  of  the  Missionary  Jubilee,  held  at  Wil- 
liams College,  on  August  5,  185G." 

*  "  I  could  pour  out  my  soul  for  Christ's  dear  ministers.  Then  my  mind,  turned 
on  the  cause  of  Zion,  I  longed  to  have  it  built  up,  and  the  present  work  go  on. 
I  thought  of  the  poor  heathen,  and  said,  Oh  I  that  the  angel  with  the  everlasting 
Gospel  might  fly  through  the  earth.'' — New  England  Rtvivals^  by  Dr.  Tyler ^  p.  32. 
See  same  work  for  other  examples  of  the  samo  feeling.  The  words  cited  were 
uttered  by  one  of  the  professed  converts  m  Canton,  Conn ,  IT 98-9. 
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iinpriuk'nt,  ami  so  should  iniure  the  cause  we  wished  t:«  pr> 
im^to.  Tho<e  wore  the  ireiieral  rea?:':is.  Besides  these.  Mill? 
alwavs  th'siivd  t«»  he  uiirieeii  in  all  liis  inove:i:ei:ts  on  ihis  srJb- 
ject,  wliieh.  I  am  well  ['ersuaileil.  aro^e  lr:m  L:s  ::i:ri^cc:ed 
huinilitv,  never  ile-irous  to  di^tin:ii;ish  Li:i:sel:l  l'*:t  :o  iiidncc 
ntluMs  to  i;o  torwanl." 

The  Kev.  11.  <i.  <  >.  Pwiirhr.  i-o^v  m:^-:vr-arr  c".  Cm-s:^:::::!:'*^ 
j'le,  ^tati^il  tlie  t'^ll-nviiii;  l*act>,  hase-l  -:•:•  a::  ii.tervie.r  tt::!:  I^-. 
ri>-v.  i:i  1^'JH:  *•  Mil!-  wa-  :!ie  f'::r:-.'.er  •. :  I'.e  S.::^:-  r.:  '^T- 
liani-  l'-^!lo:re.  lie  Mi>:  unh-S'incI  h:::;se"-:' ::  Gr-::.  Hil!. 
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a  glowing  description  of  his  interviews  with  Obookiah,  and  says : 
"  What  does  this  mean  ?     Brother  Ilall,  do  you  understand  it? 
Sliall  he  be  sent  back  unsupported,  to  attempt  to  reclaim  his 
countrymen  ?     Shall  we  not  rather  consider  these  Southern 
Islands  a  proper  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  Mission  ?    Not 
that  I  would  give  up  the  heathen  tribes  of  the  West.    I  trust  we 
shall  be  able  to  establish  more  than  one  mission  in  a  short  time, 
at  least  in  a  few  years ;  and  that  God  will  enable  us  to  extend  our 
views  and  labors  further  than  we  h»ave  before  contemplated.  We 
ought  not  to  look  merely  to  the  heathen  on  our  own  continent, 
but  to  direct  our  attention  where  we  may,  to  human  appear- 
ance, do  the  most  good,  and  where  the  difficulties  are  the  least." 
From  this  passage,  it  is  evident  that,  until  nearly  the  close 
of  1809,  Mills  and  Hall  had  been  thinking  chiefly  of  Missions 
to  the  heathen  of  the  American  continent.     And  this  is  con- 
firmed by  the  witness  of  Dr.  Porter,  with  whom,  while  a  pas- 
tor in  Connecticut,  Ilall  for  a  time,  after  graduating  in  1808, 
pursued  theological  studies.     '*The  general  purpose  of  these 
devoted  young  men  [Mills  and  Hall]  was  fixed.    Sometimes 
they  had  talked  of  *  cutting  a  path  through  the  moral  wilder- 
ness of  the  West,  to  the  Pacific'      Sometimes  they  thought  of 
South  America;  then  of  Africa.    Their  object  was  the  salva- 
tion of  the  heathen  ;  but  no  specific  shape  was  given  to  their 
plans,  till  the  formation  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions."  * 

Eev.  Luther  llice,  one  of  the  five  who  first  signed  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Brethren,  Sept.  7,  1808,  said  in  a  letter  in  the 
Columbian  Star,  March  20th,  1824  :  '*  Early  after  joining  Wil- 
liams College  in  1807,  the  subject  of  Missions  to  the  heathen 
was  addressed  to  ray  attention.  The  first  time  I  heard  of  it 
was  at  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Mills  and  several  others  of  our 
pious  fellow-students.  He  was  the  first,  as  far  as  I  have  ever 
understood,  who  mentioned  the  subject.  Several  engaged  to 
be  missionaries,  but  our  attention  was  wholly  directed  to  the 
Western  Indians." 

That  Mills  and  the  others  "held  themselves  in  readiness  to 
go  on  a  Mission  when  and  where  duty  might  call ;"  and  that 

*  "  Reoollectiona  of  Gordon  Hall,''  Quar.  Jour.,  Am.  Ed.  Soc.,  Uay,  1830. 
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side  at  Andover;  Judson  was  equally  ignorant  of  Mills. 
Having  heard  of  Hall,  lie  wrote  to  him  before  he  had  person- 
ally seen  him  ;  and  the  effect  of  his  letter  is  said  to  have  been 
to  bring  him  at  once  to  Andover.  Some  years  afterwards, 
when  an  imtoward  controversy  arose  respecting  the  beginning 
of  the  movement  which  ''originated," — occasioned  should  have 
been  the  word, — the  A.B.C.F.M.,  Judson  said:  "Even  the 
fact  that  at  a  distant  literary  institution  the  minds  of  several 
liad  been  subjects  of  similar  exercises  was  unknown  to  me." 
He  also  spoke  of  '*the  Williams  College  students,"  as  "falling 
in  with  his  views  of  an  Eastern  Mission,  their  views  having 
been  previously  confined  to  the  West."  * 

James  Eichards  joined  the  Junior  Class,  at  Andover,  in 

1809.  Samuel  Nott,  a  graduate  of  Union  College,  in  1808, 
Samuel  Newell,  of  Harvard  College,  in  1807,  entered  the  Se- 
nior Class,  in  1809.  Gordon  Hall  also  joined  this  same  class, 
early  in  1810,  and  continued  at  Andover  about  three  months. 
Mills  joined  the  Junior  Class,  soon  afterwards.    Thus,  in  April, 

1810,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  Judson,  Nott,  Hall,  and 
Newell  were  together  in  the  Senior  Class,  and  Eichards  and 
Mills  in  the  Junior. 

Mills  was  at  once  in  his  chosen  work  of  persuading  his  fel- 
low-students to  give  themselves  to  the  service  of  Christ  among 
the  heathen.  Richards  had  been  doing  the  same  work,  and 
with  great  encoupagement,  we  cannot  doubt.  From  him  it  is 
most  probable,  that  Judson,  after  revealing  his  own  purposes, 
first  heard  of  Hall  and  Mills.  From  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Ide, 
then  a  member  of  the  Seminary,  we  learn  that  the  subject  of 
missions  greatly  exercised  the  minds  of  the  students  generally. 
**  I  thought  at  the  time,  and  have  often  thought  since,  that  God 
then  sent  his  Spirit  into  the  Seminary  to  convert  the  students 
to  the  subject  of  missions.  For  seldom  have  I  seen  a  more 
evident  movement  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  sinners  to 
awaken,  to  convince,  and  to  convert  them,  than  was  manifest 

*  We  here  quote  from  the  citations  in  a  letter  of  Rev.  Samuel  Nott,  to  the  Ed- 
itor of  the  Christian  WijUchman,  July  24,  1824. 
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ing  meeting  of  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts,  in 
the  neighboring  town  of  Bradford,  in  the  last  week  of  June, 
would  seem  to  have  given  occasion  in  the  thoughts  of  the  mis- 
sionary candidates,  for  a  new,  and  as  it  proved,  a  very  decisive 
and  memorable  movement.  The  signs  of  the  times  were  stir- 
ringly indicative  of  what  was  soon  revealed,  to  wit,  the  exis- 
tence of  a  missionary  spirit,  with  a  deeper  principle  and  a 
broader  expansion  than  had  been  at  all  imagined. 

The  May  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Maga- 
zine contained  a  very  vigorous  and  impressive  appeal  to 
Christians,  in  an  article  entitled  "Concern  for  the  Salvation  of 
the  Heathen."  It  was  from  Judson,  but  without  his  name. 
The  Treasurer  of  the  same  Society,  acknowledged  as  received, 
May  31,  "  a  donation  from  a  member,  by  the  hands  of  Kev. 
S.  Worcester,  of  §500,  to  be  applied  particularly  to  the  propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel  among  the  Indians,  or  Aborigines,  of  this 
country." 

Two  days  previous,  on  May  29,  Kev.  Jacob  Norton,  preach- 
ing the  Annual  Sermon,  inquired  : 

**  Is  the  expectation,  my  brethren,  visionary  and  unfounded,  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant,  when,  from  the  United  States,  missionaries  will  *  go 
into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  ?*  Yes,  my 
brethren,  when  men  in  the  benevolent  spirit  and  with  the  holy  ardor  of  an 
Eliot,  a  Brainerd,  a  Tennent,  will,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Massachu- 
setts  Missionary  Society,  go  forth  into  every  region  of  the  habitable  globe, 
with  the  everlasting  Gospel  in  their  hands,  in  their  hearts,  and  upon  their 
tongues,  accompanied  with  the  fervent  prayers  of  thousands  for  their  suc- 
cess? *  *  *  Through  their  instrumentality,  will  not  *  Ethi- 
opia soon  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God,'  in  humble  prayer  and  exalted 
praise  ?  Will  not  *  the  isles  which  are  afar  off  bo  glad'  and  shout  hallelu- 
jahs to  the  Lamb  ?  Will  not  *  the  wilderness  be  glad  for  them,  and  th«^ 
desert  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose,'  and  unnumbered  millions  hail  them 
blessed  ?  Animating,  delightful  anticipation !  We  pray  God  it  may  not 
prove  *  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision,*  but  a  substantial  and  glorious 
reality  r 

Such  were  the  sentiments  of  no  small  number  of  clergymen 
and  laymen,  connected  with  one  or  more  of  the  numerous 
missionary  organizations.     A  correspondence,  for  several  years, 
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bad  been  sustained  between  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  So- 
ciety, and  the  London  Missionary  Society ;  and  at  this  very 
time  commnnications  to  the  Massachusetts  Society  were  on 
their  way,  from  the  missionaries  at  Tahiti. 

Bat  this  Society  had  no  such  income  and  no  such  conuner- 
cial  credit,  as  would  justify  the  Trustees  in  taking  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  foreign  mission.  Besides,  the  commotions  in 
Europe,  and  the  wars  of  jS^apoleon,  had  now  so  affected  the 
financial  interests  and  political  relations  of  our  country,  that 
the  undertaking  of  a  single  mission  to  Burmah,  or  Ceylon  was 
far  more  responsible  and  formidable  than  the  present  main- 
tenance of  all  the  missions  of  the  American  Board. 

On  Tuesday,  the  2Gth  of  June,*  a  meeting  for  consultation 
and  prayer  was  held  at  the  house  of  Prof.  Stuart.  Of  those 
present,  there  are  now  living.  Rev.  John  Keep,  of  Oberhn, 
Ohio ;  Rev.  Dr.  Thos.  Snell,  of  Xorth  Brookfield,  2k[as5. ;  and 
Rev.  Samuel  J»fott,  of  Wareham.  An  account  of  this  meeting 
was  given  by  Dr.  Snell,  in  a  History  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion of  Massachusetts. t  But  a  more  interesting  paper  on  the 
subject  was  communicated  by  the  venerable  Mr.  Keep,  in 
j)erson,  at  the  late  Jubilee  meeting  of  the  American  Board. 

Beside  several  df  the  students  of  the  Seminary,  and  the 
Professors,  Griffin  and  Stuart,  there  were  present  Dr.  Spring, 
Rev.  S.  Worcester,  Rev.  Tlios.  Snell,  Rev.  John  Keep,  Rev. 
Peter  Sanborn,  Rev.  Freegrace  Reynolds,  and  Jeremiah 
Evarts,  Esq. 

*'Mr.  Newell,"  says  Mr.  Keep,  "  gare  the  purpose  and  the  wishes  of  the 
youthful  missionary  band.  The  Conference  was  solemn,  intellectual  and 
devotional.  The  conferees  were  not  united.  Mr.  Sanborn  expresi^ed  a  deep 
scn^e  of  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  a  very  affectionate  regard  for  the 

*  Tliia  date  ia  given  on  the  authority  of  Rev.  S.  Xott,  who  is  sore,  that  the 
meeting  was  held,  on  Tuesday,  the  26th,  and  not  on  Monday,  the  25th,  as  haa 
been  publishe*!  heretofore.  Mr.  Xott's  Diary  has  this  date,  and  he  also  has  rcmem- 
brancea,  which  seem  to  be  decisive.  In  1821,  Dr.  Worcester,  writing  from  mem- 
ory, when  2000  miles  from  home,  gave  the  date.  Monday,  2oth ;  and  Mr.  Ke>  p,  in 
his  paper  read  at  the  Jubilee  meeting,  named  Saturday,  the  23d.  Wo  have  thost 
striking  proof  that  the  naked  memory  is  not  reliable  for  dates. 

t  Q«ar.  Reg.  Am.  Education  Society,  Nov.  1S3S. 
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motives  and  moral  courage  of  the  young  men.  To  him,  however,  the  pro- 
ject seemed  to  savor  of  infatuation.  The  proposal  was  premature.  We 
had  work  at  home  more  than  we  could  do.  It  would  be  impossible  to  meet 
the  expense.  This  was  the  form  and  substance  of  all  opposing  views  in  the 
Association.  In  reply,  Brother  Worcester  calmly  grouped  the  prominent 
fiicts  connected  with  the  case.  Mr.  Evarts  expressed  his  convictions  that 
the  facts  justified  efficient  action  in  accordance  with  them.  Brother  Griffin, 
with  the  divine  purpose  deeply  surging  in  his  great  soul,  and  God^s  cove- 
nant in  his  eye,  addressed  to  Brother  Sanborn  argument  bathed  in  emotion. 
Prof  Stuart  introduced  the  element  of  faith,  and  Brother  Reynolds  signifi- 
cantly intimated  that  we  had  better  not  attempt  to  stop  God." 

As  a  consequence  of  this  meeting,  Mr.  Judson  and  his  ^asso- 
ciates were  advised  to  appear  before  the  Association  at  Brad- 
ford, and  present  a  memorial.  They  thus  appeared  on  Thurs- 
day, the  28th. 

The  Association  was  composed  of  delegates  from  ten  District 
Associations.  The  Salem  Association,  from  which  Dr.  Wor- 
cester was  one  of  the  delegates,  was  represented  for  the  first 
time.  There  were  eighteen  delegates  and  three  members,  ex 
officio,  with  seven  honorary  membei's,  among  whom  were  the 
Professors  of  the  Seminary  in  Andover.  Beside  these,  there 
was  quite  a  gathering  of  other  clergymen.  It  would  have 
been  difficult  to  assemble  a  body  of  men  of  the  same  profes- 
sion and  number,  who  had  a  higher  character  for  talents  and 
piety. 

Mr.  Judson,  then  in  the  flower  of  his  opening  manhood, 
read  the  Memorial  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  was 
signed  by  himself.  Mills,  Nott,  and  Newell.  They  stated 
**  that  their  minds  had  long  been  impressed  with  the  duty  and 
importance  of  personally  attempting  a  mission  to  the  heathen ; 
that  the  impressions  on  their  minds  had  induced  a  serious,  and 
they  trusted  a  prayerful  consideration  of  the  subject  in  its 
.  various  attitudes,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  probable  suc- 
cess and  the  difficulties  attending  such  an  attempt ;  and  that, 
after  examining  all  the  information  which  they  could  obtain, 
they  considered  themselves  as  devoted  to  this  work  for  life, 
wherever  God,  in  his  providence,  should  open  the  way." 

They  "  solicited  the  opinion  and  advice  of  the  Association, 
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whether,  with  their  present  views  and  feelings,  they  onght  to 
renounce  the  object  of  missions,  as  either  visionary  or  imprac- 
ticable ;  if  not,  whether  they  ought  to  direct  their  attention  to 
the  Eastern  or  the  Western  world ;  whether  they  might  expect 
patronage  and  support  from  a  Missionary  Society  in  tin's  coun- 
try, or  must  commit  themselves  to  the  direction  of  a  European 
Society ;  and  what  preparatory  measures  they  ought  to  take 
previous  to  actual  engagement." 

The  names  of  Richards  and  Eice,  it  has  been  commonly 
understood,  were  erased  from  the  memorial,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dr.  Spring,  lest  the  association  should  shrink  back  with  dis- 
couragement from  the  undertaking,  if  as  many  as  six  mission- 
aries were  to  be  supported.* 

"  So  fiir  OS  I  recollect,"  says  Mr.  Keep,  "  there  was  very  little  discussion. 
CoDScrvatism  suggested  caution.  All  were  interested  in  the  movement; 
and  the  members  generally  seemed  disposed  to  follow,  in  the  matter,  the 
lead  of  some  few,  then  present,  who  had  fully  canvassed  the  subject.  Per- 
haps never  was  the  value  of  an  intelligent  leading  influence  more  needed,  or 
more  gladly  acknowledged.  One  thing  was  prominent  and  universal,  viz., 
a  deep  sense  of  the  sublime  position  and  devout  spiritual  consecration  of  this 
missionary  band.  They  were  unpretending,  modest,  consecrated,  a  felt 
power.  The  attitude  of  the  meeting  was  about  this :  no  direct  opposition, 
a  weak  fuith,  a  genial  hope,  rather  leaning  to  a  waiting  posture.  It  ob- 
viously was  a  felt  relief  to  a  portion  of  the  body,  that  the  subject  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  such  men  as  composed  the  Board.  In  tho  right  sense, 
they  were  marked  men,  well  suited  to  the  emergency.  This  seemed  to  lift 
somewhat  the  pressure  of  the  responsibility.  The  feeling  was,  fry  it ;  if  the 
project  fail,  it  Would  have  from  such  men  an  honorable  burial"  f 

*  In  the  "  Proceedings,"  etc.,  at  ifrilliams  College,  it  is  said  that  a  siniihir  society 
to  that  of  Sept  7,  1808,  "  was  founded  by  Mills  and  those  who  went  with  him,  at 
Andover;  and  from  that  the  proposition  was  made  to  tlio  General  Association  of 
Massachusetts,  which  resulted  in  tho  formation  of  tho  American  Board."  But  it 
does  rot  appear  that  Mr.  Judson  and  the  others  represented  any  society,  when 
they  submitted  their  memorial,  at  Bradford.  Neither  do  we  know  of  any  proof 
that  tlio  society,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Mills,  eta,  had  an  existence  until  • 
some  time  afterwards.  Mr.  Judson's  true  position,  and  his  indisputable  promi- 
nence in  tlie  first  missionary  band,  ought  not  to  be  unrecognized  because  he  be- 
came a  Baptist.  And  as  regards  the  comparative  influence  of  Mills  and  him&eH 
what  they  each  did  separately  should  not  be  confounded  with  what  they  did 
jointly.  The  coDfluence  of  two  streams,  however  laige,  does  not  destroy  either  of 
them  above  the  point  of  junction. 

t  Wo  were  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Keep  fully  endorsed  tho  views,  which  we 
have  presented,  of  the  origin  of  the  movement  at  Andover  and  Bradford. 
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Eev.  Messrs.  Spring,  "Worcester,  and  Hale  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  consider  the  communication  of  the  mission- 
ary candidates.  •  Their  report  was  made  the  next  day,  and 
**  unanimously  accepted." 

The  Association  then  proceeded  to  institute  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  and  the  following  gentle- 
men were  chosen:  His  Excellency  John  Tread  well,  Esq., 
Rev.  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight,  Gen.  Jedediah  Huntington,  and 
Rev.  Calvin  Chapin,  of  Conn. ;  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Lyman,  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  William  Bartlett,  Esq.,  Rev.  Samuel 
Worcester,  and  Deacon  Samuel  H.  Walley,  of  Mass.* 

A  very  great  sensation  was  produced,  and  of  very  various 
character.  Many  were  delighted,  and  even  exhilarated ;  but 
not  a  few  had  great  fears  and  misgivings ;  while  "  other 
some"  regarded  the  whole  proceedings  as  '*  the  very  essence 
of  folly." 

At  the  house  of  the  present  Rev.  Noah  Porter,  D.D.,  of 
Farmington,  Conn., — the  town  in  which  Gov.  Treadwell  re- 
sided, — five  of  the  Commissioners,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
met  to  organize  the  Board.  They  were  John  Treadwell, 
Joseph  Lyman,  Samuel  Spring,  Calvin  Chapin,  Samuel  Wor- 
cester. A  constitution  was  adopted ;  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  chosen ;  the  readiness  of  the  young  men,  at  Ando- 
ver,  to  enter  upon  a  foreign  mission  was  approved ;  and  they 
were  advised  to  "  pursue  their  studies  till  further  information 
relative  to  the  missionary  field  should  be  obtained,  and  the 
finances  of  the  institution  would  justify  the  appointment" 

An  address  to  the  public,  explanatory  of  the  objects  of  the 
Board,  and  soliciting  donations  and  subscriptions,  was  prepai'ed 
and  adopted. 

One  year  and  four  months  had  expired,  when  suddenly  the 
resolution  was  taken  by  the  Prudential  Committee,  to  send  out 
a  mission  to  India,  Feb.  6,  1812.  Messrs.  Judson,  NewoU, 
Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice  were  ordained  at  Salem,  in  the  Taber- 
nacle Church.  In  course  of  two  weeks,  Messrs.  Judson  and 
Newell,  with  their  wives,  sailed  in  the  brig'  Caravan,  from 

*  See  Paaoplist  and  Maaa.  Miaa.  Mag.,  July,  1810;  and  firat  ten  Bqiorta  of  the 
A.B.G.F.M.    Minntea  of  the  Flnt  Annual  Meeting. 
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Salem ;  Mr.  Nott  and  wife,  and  Eev.  Messrs.  Rail  and  Rice, 
in  the  ship  Harmony,  from  Philadelphia. 

The  biographer  of  Mr.  Mills,  writing  forty  years  since,  did 
not  "  claim  for  him  the  honor  of  maturing  the  operations  of 
the  A.B.C.F.M."  But  "  he  is  justly  entitled,"  it  was  said, 
"  to  tlie  praise  of  originating  the  plan  of  that  noble  institu- 
tion." Elsewhere,  in  the  same  volume,  we  read  that  "in 
tracing  the  progress  of  the  missionary  spirit  in  this  country,  in 
respect  to  Foreign  Missions,  we  have  little  eke  to  do  than  fol- 
low the  leading  events  of  Mr.  Mills'  life,  from  his  first  vear  in 
college,  to  the  embarkation  of  the  American  Missionaries  for 
Calcutta,  under  the  direction  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners, in  the  year  1812." 

We  can  trust  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  correctness  of  this 
last  statement  As  to  the  first,  we  are  free  to  say,  that  we  can- 
not for  ourselves  conceive  upon  what  historical  or  logical  basis 
such  a  "  title"  can  be  vindicated.  Mr.  Mills,  we  are  sure,  never 
had  such  a  thought.  No  word  of  his  has  ever  been  recorde«l 
or  reported,  which  in  the  remotest  degree  implies  any  such 
idea  of  his  relations  to  the  origin  of  American  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, or  the  origination  of  ''  the  plan"  of  the  American 
Board. 

A  similar  claim  was  formerly  urged  for  Mr.  Judson,  by 
some  of  his  friends,  who  sought  to  sustain  themselves  by  his 
own  witness  J  while  some  denied  that  any  such  claim  could 
fairly  be  deduced  from  any  of  his  own  words.  Yet  of  the 
memorial  at  Bradford,  he  did  say:  "This  paper,  with  my 
representations  and  conversations,  and  those  of  my  associates, 
originated  the  Board  of  Commissioners."*  When  he  thus 
wrote,  he  was  evidently  under  much  excitement,  from  the  con- 
ceived injustice  of  some  representations  adverse  to  himself 
personally.  We  need  not,  and  should  not,  interpret  his  lan- 
guage by  any  rigoroiis  rule  of  literalness.  The  same  remark 
we  would  extend  to  the  exceptionable  expressions  of  others,  in 
respect  to  himself,  or  in  respect  to  Mr.  Mills. 

Tlie  simple  truth  is,  that  the  missionary  candidates  at  An- 
dover,  in  June,  1810,  were  the  immediate  and  direct  occasi<m 
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of  the  institution  of  the  American  Board ;  but  with  no  pro- 
priety can  it  be  said,  tjiat  the  Board,  or  "  the  plan"  of  the 
Board,  was  originated  by  any  one  of  them,  or  all  of  them. 

We  need  not  say,  that  we  claim  this  distinction  and  honor 
for  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  to  his  gracious  influence  in  sug- 
gestion and  guidance,  we  give  the  glory  of  what  was  testified 
by  one  who  knows  whereof  he  aflEirmed. 

After  the  death  of  Dr.  Spring,  early  in  1819,  Dr.  Worces- 
ter thus  wrote :  "  I  did  not  know  before  how  deep  an  interest 
I  had  in  that  good  man.  *  *  About  twenty  years  ago,  we 
jointly  united  in  forming  the  Massachusetts  Missionary  Society, 
and  in  the  concerns  of  this  Society,  we  have  acted  together 
ever  since.  Nine  years  ago,  come  June,  passing  in  a  chaise 
together  from  Andover  to  Bradford,  we  planned  the  A.  B.  C. 
F.  M.,  and  have  since  been  together  in  all  its  important  delib- 
erations and  transactions." 

In  a  letter,  also,  to  Mr.  Evarts,  from  Natchez,  March  23, 
1821,  he  says  of  the  Report  of  the  Prudential  Committee  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Board,  in  September  previous : 

"  It  exhibits  a  system  of  progressive  and  extensive  operations,  with  early 
results  and  opening  prospects,  not  unworthy,  I  am  persuaded,  of  general 
attention ;  and  to  one  who  has  had  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  these  opera- 
tions from  the  beginning,  in  no  ordinary  degree  interesting,  and  gratefully 
impressive. 

*^  *  The  day  of  small  things'  is  in  fresh  remembrance.  On  the  26th  of 
June,  1810,  serious  deliberatioBS,  attended  with  fervent  prayer,  relative  to 
the  burning  desire  of  three  or  four  theological  students  there,  to  be  em- 
ployed as  missionaries  to  the  heathen.  The  result  was,  to  refer  the  mo- 
mentous question  to  the  General  Association  of  Massachusetts.  The  next 
day.  Dr.  Spring  took  a  seat  in  my  chaise,  and  rode  with  me  to  Bradford, 
where  the  General  Association  was  to  convene.  In  the  conversation  on  the 
way,  the  Jirat  idea^  I  believe,  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for 
Foreign  Missions  was  suggested ;  the  form,  the  number  of  members,  and 
the  name,  were  proposed.  The  question  came  before  the  Association,  and 
the  report  of  the  Committee,  which  was  adopted  by  that  body,  was  the 
substance  of  the  result  of  the  conversation  in  the  chaise.*' 

It  is  properly  remarked,  in  Tracy^s  History  of  American 
Missions :  "  Dr.  Worcester  does  not  ascribe  the  honor  of  first 
suggesting  this  idea  to  his  companion,  as  he  would  have  done, 
had  the  truth  permitted ;  nor  did  his  modesty  allow  him  to 
claim  that  honor  for  himself.    The  truth  probably  is,  that  the 
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8u<r.^cstioii  was  first  made  by  Dr.  Worcester,  but  grew  out  of 
tlieir  mutual  conversation,  and  was  perfected  by  their  united 
counsels." 

'*If  you  ask  me,"  says  the  venerable  witness  whom  we  have 
before  quoted,  "who was  the  father  of  the  movement?  Tlien, 
God  was  its  father;  and  I  ask  back,  if  any  agency  less  than 
God  shall  vault  into  the  paternity,  what?  In  my  own  memory 
are  Spring,  Worcester,  Evarts.  Which  of  the  three?  Let  the 
cluster  be  nathed — uniC^ 

"Our  readers,"  said  Mr.  Evarts,*  "need  not  be  told  in  what  manner,  or 
at  what  time,  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  ^lissions 
had  its  origin.  The  faithful  pen  of  our  revered  associate  has  recorded,  in 
the  last  letter,  of  considerable  length,  which  he  ever  wrote,  the  formation 
and  the  early  history  of  this  society.  He  recorded  it  as  an  act  of  ;n^titu4e 
to  Go<l,  for  his  favor  to  the  rising  institution,  (the  event  has  proved  it  to  be 
his  dying  attestation,)  to  the  great  truth,  that  trust  in  God  is  the  only  safe 
principle  of  missionary  enterprise. 

"  When  the  Board  was  first  organized,  it  was  little  suspected  by  any  one 
that  its  concerns  would  soon  become  so  weighty  and  complicated  as  they 
actually  became ;  or  that  the  duties  of  Corresponding  Secretary  would  be 
so  arduous  as  they  actually  were.  Yet  the  choice  was  just  what  it  would 
have  been,  had  all  these  things  been  foreseen.  Before  the  embarkation  of 
the  first  mission,  in  Feb.  1812,  there  had  been  little  opportunity  for  active 
labor.  No  funds  had  been  received ;  no  plan  of  extensive  operations  had 
been  adopted.  The  Secretar}',  however,  had  not  been  slumbering  at  his 
post.  Always  an  observer  of  missions,  and  well  acquainte<l  with  the  mod- 
ern history  of  attempts  to  propagate  the  Gospel,  he  applied  himself  with 
new  diligence  to  obtaining  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  heathen  world ;  to 
learning  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  ever}'  missionary  societ)' 
must  expect  to  encounter ;  and  to  the  consideration  of  those  great  motives 
to  action,  which  the  steady  view  of  a  world  lying  in  wickedness  will  impress 
upon  a  pious  mind." 

We  pause  here,  dispensing  with  the  conclusion  which  we 
had  meditated.  Some  thoughts  appropriate  to  our  present 
position,  as  we  enter  upon  the  second  half-century  of  the 
A.B.C.F.M.,  may  perhaps  find  a  place  in  a  future  number  of  this 
Journal ;  if  we  may  resume  the  subject,  and  adventure  some 
kindred  illustrations  of  the  Progress  of  American  Foreign 
]\rissions. 

*  Brief  Slomoir  of  the  Hev.  S.  Worcester,  D.D.,  in  UiflBL  Herald,  1821. 
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M.  Mabiette  is  reported  to  have  discovered  an  immense  temple  near  the 
great  Sphinx,  built  of  granite ;  also  seven  statues  of  Shaphra  (Chcphrem), 
the  builder  of  the  great  pyramid.  These  statues  are  superior  to  any  yet 
found  as  works  of  art.  They  are  assigned  to  the  fourth  dynasty,  running 
back,  it  is  computed,  to  8600  B.C.  He  has  also  discovered  at  Memphis  a 
table  with  the  names  of  twelve  new  kings. 

Prof.  Hottinger  died  in  Zurich,  May  17.  He  was  the  author  of  a  Life 
of  Zwingle;  a  History  of  the  Swiss  Reformation  (a  continuation  of  John 
Von  Muller*s  Swiss  History) ;  Lectures  on  the  Decline  of  the  Old  Swiss 
Confederacy ;  and  a  continuation  of  Bluntschli's  History  of  the  City  of 
Zurich. 

At  the  lat6  meeting  of  the  European  Statistical  Congress,  in  London,  it 
was  determined  to  adopt  measures  to  gain  a  complete  statistical  account  of 
the  literature  of  the  chief  countries  of  Europe.  An  elaborate  classification 
ofprinted subjects  was  agreed  on;  but  one  of  the  London  joiunals  notices 
that  no  provision  was  made  for  ascertaining  and  noting  prices.  This  is  a 
mistake,  and  should  be  rectified.  Not  only  prices  should  be  noted,  but 
value — that  is,  the  relative  cost  of  manufacture.  It  is  curious  that,  with 
so  many  eminent  statisticians  at  work  in  all  the  states  of  Europe,  we  know 
as  yet  very  little,  indeed,  of  the  real  state  of  the  book-trade  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  by  no  means  enough  for  a  comparative  view.  Curious,  too,  that 
Austria,  which  has  scarcely  a  national  literature  of  its  own,  furnishes  the 
most  complete  literary  statistics  of  any  state  in  the  world.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  in  the  census  which  is  at  present  being  taken  with  us,  this 
important  branch  of  industry  will  receive  proper  attention.  There  is  no 
reason  why  our  government  should  not  adopt,  for  the  use  of  the  census- 
takers,  the  tables  prepared  by  the  London  Statistical  Congress,  and  thus 
facilitate  that  comparative  view,  which  will  surely  be  to  our  honor,  and 
which  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  utilizing  of  statistics. 

We  learn  from  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  that  in  the  Danish  colony,  in 
Greenland,  a  small  printing-office,  with  a  lithographic  press,  was  established 
last  year,  which  has  recently  issued  its  first  book — the  first  work  ever  pub- 
lished in  Greenland.  Its  title  is,  Kaladlit  OhalluJctna  liallit,  and  it  con- 
tains a  collection  of  legends  in  the  original  language,  and  in  a  Danish  trans- 
lation. It  is  illustrated  with  ten  wood-cuts,  and  the  whole  has  been  exe- 
cuted by  natives,  who  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  talent  for  works  of  this 
kind.  An  interesting  chapter  of  the  book  consists  of  eight  Greenlandish 
songs.     The  second  part  of  the  work  is  expected  to  be  soon  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Charles  Darwin*s  theory  of  the  origin  of  species  has  been  discussed 
and  developed  by  a  Belgian  savant,  Dr.  Burggrave,  of  Ghent,  in  a  work  just 
published,  called  Jimeliorationa  de  VEspice  Humaine, 
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ITALY. 

The  Marquis  D'Azeglio  has  published  at  Turin  a  work  on  Christian  Pol- 
itics and  Law,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Italian  question.  The  distin- 
guished author  is  the  governor  of  Milan,  and  a  son-in-law  of  Count  Alex- 
ander Manzoni,  who  published  in  1834  a  "Vindication  of  Catholic  Morality, 
or  Refutation  of  the  Charges  brought  against  it  by  Sismondi ;"  which  work 
was  translated  into  English,  and  issued  in  London  in  1836. 

Another  work  on  Savonarola  has  been  published  at  Florence— "  The 
Story  of  S.  and  his  Times,"  by  Pasquale  Villari.  Vol.  1 ;  from  new  docu- 
ments. 

A  recent  journal  states:  "An  interesting  commentary  fo  the  sad  condi- 
tion of  literature  in  the  Papal  States  has  been  recently  furnished  by  the 
fate  of  a  work  by  an  ex-Jesuit,  Father  Passaglia,  on  the  States  of  the  Church. 
Father  Passaglia  was  formerly  eulogized  by  the  Roman  Catholic  press  as 
the  most  learned  among  the  living  Jesuit  authors.  In  1858  he  left  the 
Order,  on  account  of  some  difSculties  with  the  General,  and  became  professor 
at  the  Roman  university.  As  such,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  liberal 
party  among  the  students.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  administration  of  the 
Papal  States,  to  which  the  Roman  censor  refused  his  imprimatur.'  The 
author  applied  directly  to  the  Pope  for  the  permission  of  having  it  printed, 
and  obtained  the  appointment  of  a  special  revisor  from  among  the  officers 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index,  who,  after  long  negotiation  with  the 
author,  gave  to  the  larger  part  of  the  work  the  desired  *  nihil  obstati;'  on  the 
condition,  however,  that  neither  the  date,  nor  the  place  and  name  of  the 
printing-office  should  be  mentioned.  Thus  the  authorities  in  Rome  think 
to  have  made  a  concession  to  public  opinion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
have  deprived  the  book  of  all  marks  of  its  Roman  origin.  We  hope  that 
Garibaldi  will  soon  enable  the  author  to  publish  his  ^)ok  with  an  unmu- 
tilated  title-page." 


FRANCE. 

The  French  Imperial  Library. — Six  large  volumes  of  the  catalogue  of 
works  relating  to  the  History  of  France  have  been  published :  the  seventh, 
and  last,  is  in  an  advanced  state.  The  catalogue  of  works  on  English  His- 
tory is  also  nearly  completed.  The  catalogue  of  Hebrew  MSS.  is  to  be  soon 
printed.  The  catalogue  of  Arabic  MSS.  is  under  revision  In  the  depart- 
ment of  prints,  6,198  volumes,  containing  788,416  distinct  engravings,  have 
been  catalogued.  The  whole  collection  of  engravings  embraces,  it  is  said, 
the  enormous  number  of  2,500,000. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  Sciences  of  the  Institute  has  crowned  the  work  of 
Nourrisson,  Prof,  in  the  Napoleon  Lyceum,  on  the  Philosophy  of  Leibnitz. 
It  is  published  by  Hachette. 

Two  new  translations  of  Horace  into  French— one  of  his  works  by  Patin, 
2  vols.,  and  the  other,  of  his  Odes,  by  Cass-Robine,  have  been  added  to 
the  152  enumerated  by  Brunet  and  Querard. 

The  last  volume  of  Michelet's  History  of  France  gives  the  history  of  the 
Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  The  ultramontane  journals  declare  that 
the  author,  by  his  terrible  revelations,  has  "once  more  insulted  the  religion 
of  France,  and  defiled  her  glories !" 

Count  Montalembert  has  published  2  vols,  of  a  work  on  which  he  has 
long  been  employed — a  History  of  Western  Monasticism,  from  St  Benedict 
to  St  Bernard.    An  English  translation  will  soon  be  issued. 
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Tlic  Emperor  h<as  named  a  commission  for  preparing  an  edition  of  the 
works  of  the  Roman  archsBologist  and  numismatist,  Count  Bartolomeo 
BorghesL 

Of  French  announcements,  one  of  the  most  interesting  is  the  approaching 
publication  of  the  conclusion  of  the  "  Superchcries  Litteraires  devoil^cs^*  of 
Querard,  the  prince  of  French  bibliographers.  The  work  has  been  sus- 
pended since  1854,  and  tlie  concluding  section  will  comprise  the  article 
**  Voltaire,"  one  of  the  masters  of  "supercheries  litteraries." 

"  I)e  Qubcc  21  Lima :  Journal  d'un  Voyage  dans  les  deux  Ameriques  en 
1858-^0,"  by  M.  do  Uasterot,  has  been  published  by  Messrs.  Hachette  & 
Co.,  ParLj!. 

That  ^^  Pans  is  France"  seems  true,  even  in  regard  to  the  book-publishing 
business.     In  a  recent  essay  on  the  publishing  tnide,  Mr.  Chambers  says : 

"  In  France,  publishing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Paris,  where  there  are 
now  some  extensive  printing  establishments,  including  the  Imprimerie  Im- 
pSrialCf  provided  with  machinery  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  of  the 
kind  in  London.  As  regards  substantiality  and  elegance,  French  books 
occupy  a  place  between  tliose  of  Germany  and  England.  They  arc,  with 
few  exceptions,  done  up  simply  in  colored  paper  covers,  for  temporary  scr- 
yicc ;  but  the  ink  is  generally  better  than  that  used  in  England,  and  works, 
when  of  a  superior  class,  are  executed  with  a  high  degree  of  taste — the  ex- 
cellence of  pictorial  embellishments  being  always  conspicuous.  Certain 
Toluminous  and  most  expensive  works  in  French,  and  also  in  the  classical 
languages,  occasionally  issue  from  the  Parisian  press,  and  conmuind  a  large 
sale ;  orders  of  copies  for  university  and  public  libraries  all  over  the  con- 
tinent, tending  to  promotq  these  gigantic  enterprises.  Although  confined 
mainly  to  Paris,  the  business  of  publishing,  or  at  least  of  preparing  books 
for  the  Parisian  market,  and  for  exportation,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent  in  several  provincial  towns.  Tours,  in  particular,  is  the  seat  of  a 
large  book  factory,  tliat  of  Messrs.  Mame,  in  which  printing,  designing,  en- 
graving, and  binding,  are  all  executed  on  the  premises.  *  According  to  the 
returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for  1857,  the  following  were  the  French  im- 
ports and  exports  of  books  in  1855 :  Value  of  imports,  1,829,470  francs ; 
of  exports,  12,344,855  francs;  the  export  trade  having  increased  30  per 
cent  since  1851.  The  exports  are  to  Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Belgium, 
North  America,  and  other  countries,  and  a  portion  also  comes  to  England. 
Between  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  now  an  international  law 
of  copyright,  by  which  translations  of  works  are  protected  in  either  country, 
when  the  title-page  indicates  that  *  the  right  of  translation  is  reserved.'  " 

The  French  have  a  custom  of  "taking  stock"  of  each  passing  year's  con- 
tributions to  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  by  summing  up  the  scat- 
tered details  in  a  manner  of  which  our  "Annual  of  Scientific  Discovery"  is 
the  only  American  sample.  The  Paris  press,  however,  has  to  show  the 
Annee  Scitntifique^  the  Annee  Litteraire^  ^QAnnee  CommereiaU  et  Statu- 
tique^  and  has  just  followed  up  the  series  by  the  Annee  Agricole^  devoted  to 
the  interests  of  farmers  and  cultivators,  and  the  agricultural  statistics  of 
France,  and  the  Amiee  Miuticale,  edited  by  M.  Scudo,  the  well-known 
musical  critic  of  the  BcTue  deji  Deux  Mondes. 

The  Annairs  <Je  Philosophie  Chretienne^  April  to  July,  1860.  Among 
the  articles  of  most  general  interest  are— Neve,  on  the  History  of  the  East- 
ern Church,  on  the  basis  of  the  recently  published  Remains  of  Syriac 
Literature;  on  Traditional  Theology,  as  taught  in  the  University  of  Lou- 
vain,  Belgium,  by  Bonnetty ;  on  the  Present  State  of  Egyptian  Studies,  by 
Emm.  dc  Rouge;  on  Traditionalism,  as  expounded  byPftssaglia;  on  tho 
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Origin  of  Idolatry,  by  Van  Drival,  article  6th ;  on  the  Nabatheans,  by  Qaa- 
tremerc ;  Proofs  that  St  Peter  was  in  Naples,  from  the  Civilta  Cattolica ; 
full  extracts  from  Montalembert's  new  work  on  Western  Monasticism ;  the 
Churches  in  the  Holy  L^nd,  by  Griveau ;  on  Vercellone's  new  work  on 
the  Various  Readings  of  the  Vulgate ;  on  Rosmini's  System,  as  criticised  in 
France,  and  on  the  Decree  of  the  Index,  refusing  to  condemn  his  system. 
The  controversy  about  Traditionalism,  which  is  still  zealously  kept  up  by 
Bonnetty  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,  seems  to  have  narrowed  itself  ddwn 
to  a  very  slight  point  The  Traditionalists  now  contend  only  for  this,  that 
man  in  his  natural  state,  without  intellectual  education,  cannot  attain  to  a 
knowledge  even  of  fundamental  truths.  The  education,  it  is  said,  need  not 
be  from  a  revelation.  Now,  no  ontologist,  we  suppose,  would  deny  the  need 
of  such  exterior  culture  to  develop  the  human  mind,  so  that  it  could  know 
these  ideas  and  truths.  The  real  question  lies  somewhat  further  back — viz., 
whether  the  mind  is  furnished,  not  only  with  capacities  for  apprehending  the 
truth,  but  also  with  the  seeds,  or  germs  (potentialities),  of  the  truth  iti*elf. 

The  first  volume  of  Didot's  new  edition  of  Brunet*s  Manuel  du  Libraire 
has  been  published.     Is  is  enlarged  about  one  fourth. 

The  Gobert  prize,  for  the  best  work  in  histoir,  has  been  assigned  by  the 
French  Academy  to  M.  Wallon,  of  Belgium,  for  his  History  of  Joan  of  Arc 

The  Fragments  of  Greek  philosophers  are  published  in  an  additional  vol* 
ume  of  Didot^s  Bibliotheca  Graeca,  with  a  Latin  translation. 


GERMANY. 

The  sculptor,  Ritschl,  is  now  at  work  in  Dresden,  on  the  grand  national 
monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  Luther.  It  will  occupy  a  space 
of  more  than  forty  feet  square,  and  be  elevated  upon  a  base  of  two  masses  of 
granite,  surrounded  on  three  sides  with  a  heavy  wall  of  six  feet  high,  recall- 
ing, says  the  sculptor,  by  this  solidity,  the  grand  hymn,  Ein^  fester  Burg  ist 
miser  Gott.  The  four  corners  of  this  wall  are  to  have  the  statues  of  Fred- 
erick of  Saxony,  Philip  the  Magnanimous,  Melancthon,  and  Reiichlin. 
Between  them  will  be  three  female  statues,  or  allegorical  representations,  of 
the  cities  of  Magdeburg,  Spires,  and  Augsburg.  Mounting  several  steps, 
the  real  monument  appears  on  a  pedestal  seventeen  feet  hif>h.  At  the  four 
corners  of  the  stylobate  are  to  be  seated  the  reformers  before  Luther — viz., 
Huss,  Savonarola,  Peter  "Waldus  (Waldenses),  and  Wycliffe.  Surmounting, 
towering  above  all,  will  be  the  statue  of  Luther,  eleven  feet  in  height.  ^ 
these  statues  are  to  be  cast  in  bronze. 

Hermann  Grimm,  a  son  of  Wilhelm,  has  published  a  Life  of  Michael  An- 
gelo.     Gustav  Liebert  has  written  a  Life  of  Milton. 

R.  Pauli,  whose  works  on  the  Early  History  of  England  are  so  highly 
esteemed,  has  published  a  volume  of  Pictures  from  Old  England,  containing 
sketches  of  Canterbury,  of  the  Monastic  Orders,  of  the  Parliament  in  the 
14th  century,  and  biographical  sketches  of  Wycliffe,  Gower,  Chaucer,  etc. 

A  very  good  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  using  the  Vatican  Codex,  has 
been  published  at  Hamburg,  by  Ed.  de  Muralto,  in  a  volume  of  115  pages 
prologomena,  and  718  of  text,  notes,  etc.  It  costs  about  $H.  The  author, 
with  Gichtel  and  Barret,  assigns  the  Vatican  Codex  to  the  3d  century.  This 
work  also  contains  a  table  of  citations  from  the  New  Testament  in  the  Apos- 
tolical Fathers,  and  a  recension  of  the  various  readings. 

NiEDNER*s  Zeitschrift  f.  d.  hist.  Theologie^  4th  Part,  1860,  has  only  two 
articles.     The  first,  by  J.  G.  Seidemann,  is  a  curious  and  minute  investiga- 
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tion  of  all  that  relates  to  Luther^s  property,  elaborated  with  true  German 
fidelity.  The  second  article,  by  Dr.  Carl  Schmidt,  of  Strasburjr,  is  on  one 
of  the  early  Italian  converts  to  the  Reformation,  Celio  Secundo  Curioni, 
giving  a  full  account  of  his  life  and  opinions,  the  fruit  of  much  patient 
research. 

The  sale  of  Humboldf  s  effects,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  yaluable  gifts  he 
received  from  royal  and  noble  persons,  reached  the  sum  of  10,000  thalers, 
exclusive  of  the  large  gold  and  silver  medals  still  retained,  and  of  his  scien- 
tific instruments. 

A  new  philosophical  journal  is  to  be  published  at  Berlin,  Jbeginning  with 
October  1,  edited  by  Prof  C.  L,  Michelet,  of  Berlin,  to  be  called  Der  Ge- 
danke  (The  Thought),  an  organ  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Berlin.  It 
proposes  to  give  an  account  of  all  new  philosophical  works,  discussion  in 
all  branches  of  philosophy,  and  to  publish  correspondence  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  in  lUl  parts  of  Europe.  It  is,  doubtless,  an  attempt  to 
revive  the  Hegelian  philosophy. 

The  JahrMcher  /.  deutsche  Theologie^  3d  Heft,  1860,  contains  three 
addresses  delivered  at  the  Jubilee  of  Melancthon — ^viz.,  one  in  Latin,  by 
Hermann  Saupp,  De  Philippi  Melancthonis  Studiis  Ilumanitatis ;  Domer^s 
admirable  Oration  at  Gottingen ;  and  one  by  Dr.  Gundert,  at  Tubingen. 
The  other  articles  are :  Palmer — the  Christian  Doctrine  of  the  Highest  Good, 
and  the  Place  of  the  Doctrine  of  Good  in  Theological  Ethics ;  Berthean — the 
Old  Testament  Prophecies  about  the  Glory  of  Israel  in  its  own  Land ;  and 
Hamherger — on  Schelling  and  Francis  Baader. 

The  Zeitschrift  f.  Lutkeruche  TheoUgie,  Heft.  3,  A.  Ortloph,  The  Idea 
of  the  Just,  in  the  second  part  of  Isaiah ;  Jatho,  the  Oldest  Psalms  of 
David ;  Cassely  The  Eighth  Psalm ;  DeliUsch,  Talmudic  Studies  on  the  Geneal- 
ogies of  Christ,  showing  that  Matthew's  genealogy  has  the  support  of  the 
Talmud,  and  Luke's  of  the  Eabbala. 

A  new  quarterly,  under  the  title  Orient  und  Occident^  is  to  be  published 
at  Gottingen,  at  5  thalers  annually,  edited  by  Theodor  Benfey,  devoted  to 
all  the  subjects  bearing  upon  the  East,  and  its  relation  to  the  Western 
world. 

The  jubilee  of  the  venerable  Dr.  Carl  lomianucl  Nitzsch,  the  fiftieth  year 
since  he  entered  upon  the  academical  career,  was  observed  in  Berlin  on  the 
16th  of  June.  He  was  bom  Sept  21,  1787 ;  instructed  in  Wittemberg,  by 
Schrockh,  Tzschimcr,  and  Heubner;  became  a  private  teacher  in  1810; 
Professor  in  Bonn  1822,  where  he  remained  for  twenty-five  years.  In 
1828,  with  Ullmann,  Umbreit,  and  Lucke,  he  established  the  most  valuable 
of  the  German  theological  periodicals,  the  Studien  und  Kritiken.  In  1847 
he  went  to  Berlin,  as  the  successor  of  Marheineke.  In  1850,  with  Neander 
and  Muller,  he  started  the  Deutsche  Zeitschri/t.  This  joomal,  and  the 
Ncue  Evang.  Kirchenzeitung,  for  June  16,  contain  worthy  tributes  to  his 
excellencies  and  influence.  His  System  of  Doctrine,  and  Practical  Theology, 
are  his  leading  theological  works.  At  the  jubilee  about  2,000  thalers  were 
given  to  Dr.  Nitzsch,  coming  from  various  parts  of  Germany.  Addresses 
were  presented  from  all  the  German  universities,  excepting  Leipsic  and 
Rostoch,  and  also  from  the  consistories  of  several  provinces ;  and  several 
literary  works  were  dedicated  to  him  by  Kupper,  Baxmann,  and  others. 

The  27th  and  28th  volumes  of  the  complete  callection  of  Melanctbon's 
works,  begun  by  Bretschneider,  in  the  Corpus  Rcformatorum,  and  con- 
tinued by  Bindseil,  have  been  published ;  the  27th  contains  the  Apology 
for  the  Augsburg  Confession,  and  the  Confutation  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
mo6t  carefully  edited  by  a  minute  comparison  of  all  the  previous  editions. 
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The  28th  volume,  issued  this  year,  completes  this  great  national  German 
work. 

The  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  the  distinguished  orientalist,  Von 
Hammer-Purgstall,  are  to  be  published,  edited  by  the  court  councillor, 
Auer.  For  this  object,  the  whole  of  Von  Hammer's  MSS.,  consisting  of 
1,600  sheets,  and  800  letters  in  various  languages,  have  been  careftiUy 
copied. 

A  "  Geschichte  der  religiosen  Bewegung  der  Neuem  Zeit,"  (History  of  the 
Religious  Movement  of  Modem  Times),  in  4  volumes,  by  Professor  F. 
Kampe,  has  been  published  at  Berlin. 

The  veteran  traveller,  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl,  has  given  to  the  German  world  a 
fresh  instalment  of  his  trans- Atlantic  experiences,  in  his  Reisen  in  Canada^ 
just  issued  by  Cotta,  of  Stuttgart 

According  to  the  last  Leipsic  Catalogue,  which  has  just  made  its  appear- 
ance, 3,860  new  books  were  published  in  Germany  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  present  year. 


IRELAND. 

Dr.  Moran,  Archbishop  Cullen's  nephew,  is  engaged  upon  a  life  of  Oliver 
Plunket,  the  celebrated  primate  of  Ireland,  who  was  beheaded  at  Tyburn, 
in  1681. 

The  voluminous  manuscript  collections  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Renahan, 
Vice-President  of  the  Archaeological  and  Celtic  Society,  are  about  to  be 
published  by  his  executor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  McCarthy,  of  Maynooth.  The  pa- 
pers, the  result  of  Dr.  Renahan's  interesting  research,  extending  over  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty-five  years,  will  throw  great  light  on  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Ireland.  John  Cornelius  O'Callaghan,  to  whom  Irish  history,  archaeol- 
ogy, and  literature  are  so  much  indebted,  has  made  considerable  progress 
towards  the  completion  of  his  "  History  of  the  Irish  Brigades  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  France.''  Idr.  O'Callaghan  has  devoted  his  entire  leisure  during 
the  last  eighteen  years  to  this  interesting  study.  The  quantity  of  in- 
formation and  of  time  required  for  the  completion  of  a  work  connected 
with  the  exploits,  for  one  hundred  years,  of  the  refugee  Irish,  extending 
from  France  over  Southern  Europe  to  the  Crimea  and  India,  is  obviously 
considerable.  Amongst  those  who  will  figure  in  Idr.  O'Callaghan's  work, 
is  Field-Marshal  de  Lacy  in  the  service  of  Russia  (but  originaUy  in  that  of 
Ireland'  and  France),  who  first  efiected  a  passage,  against  the  Tartars  and 
Turks,  into  the  Crimea ;  Thomas  Count  Lally,  so  distinguished  at  Fonte- 
noy,  and  who  made  the  last  stand  in  defence  of  the  French  power  in  India ; 
while  in  the  American  war,  and  in  the  West  Indies,  the  last  regiments  of 
the  brigade  attained  eminent  ediit.  New  light  will  also  be  thrown  on  the 
leading  military  occurrences  of  the  continental  campaigns  of  Louis  XIV. 
and  Louis  XV. 's  time,  as  well  as  on  Prince  Charles's  enterprise,  in  1Y45-6, 
in  Scotland  and  England.  The  Irish  who,  to  a  considerable  extent,  had 
been  engaged  in  these  transactions,  had  not  found  a  competent  historian 
until  Mr.  O'Callaghan  came  to  their  rescue. 

Another  Irish  author,  William  John  Fitzpatrick,  has  nearly  ready  for 
press  the  "  Life,  Times,  and  Correspondence  of  Bishop  Doyle,"  a  prelate 
whose  writings,  imder  the  signature  of  J.  E.  L.,  excited  a  wide  sensation 
and  infiuepce  thirty  years  ago. 

An  Irish  dictionary  is  in  course  of  publication  under  the  auspices  of  Lords 
EQdare,  Dunraven,  and  Talbot,  and  the  philologists  Todd,  O'Donovan,  and 
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other  learned  Hibernians.  Nearly  three  thousand  dollars  hare  beoi  sob- 
scribpd  for  defraying  the  cost 

It  is  stated  that  'in  Ireland  there  are  at  present  aboat  serentr  tovns 
(five  of  which  are  boroughs),  containing  firom  25,000  to  10,000  inhabitantB, 
without  a  bookseller*s  shop ;  but,  stranger  still,  that  in  this  enlightened 
ago  of  the  world  there  shoidd  be  found-  six  whole  counties  equaUy  without 
publisher,  bookseller,  or  even  a  circulating  library. 

The  bookselling  trade  has  increased  in  &eland  within  the  Imst  ten  years 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Camden  Society  have  printed  some  of  the  original  MSS.  used  br 
Foxc  in  his  Acts  and  Monuments.  The  work  is  edit^  by  John  Goagli 
Nichols.  This  is  a  very  valuable  undertaking,  and  gives  the  materials  for 
correcting  the  mistakes  of  Foxe.  The  volume  issued  is  entitled  Narratives 
of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  chiefly  from  the  Manuscripts  of  John  Foxe, 
and  contains  thirteen  documents,  including  two  contemporary  Biographies 
of  Archbishop  Cranmer. 

Trubncr  So  Co.  have  published  Botlaert's  Antiquarian  and  Ethnological 
Researches  in  New  Grenada,  Eqnador,  Peru,  and  Chili ;  with  Observations 
on  the  Incarial  and  PreJncarial  Monuments  of  the  Peruvian  Nation. 

A  manuscript  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  hitherto  unpublished,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Philobiblion  Society,  viz.,  **  History  of  the  Expedition 
to  the  Isle  of  Rhe,"  sent  for  the  relief  of  the  Huguenots. 

A  new  Catalogue  of  English  Books,  1835  to  1860,  more  complete  than 
any  yet  published,  is  announced  as  in  preparation. 

The  Essays  on  Lord  Bacon,  publishcKl  in  the  Athefuevm^  London,  in  Jan- 
uary, are  to  be  revised  and  published  by  the  author,  Hepworth  Dixon. 
They  consist  of  an  inquiry  into  Bacon^s  life  and  character,  based  on  docu- 
ments as  yet  unpublished,  and  endeavoring  to  vindicate  his  character. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  has  rendered  a  good  service  to  ecclesiastical  lit- 
erature in  the  publication  of  Dr.  Reginald  Pecock*s  The  Repressor  of 
Over-much  Blaming  of  the  Clergy,  in  2  vols.,  edited  by  Churclull  Babing- 
ton.  This  work  was  first  published  in  1449.  It  was  intended  to  defend 
the  episcopal  order  and  regular  clergy  against  the  attacks  of  the  LoUards, 
on  grounds,  not  of  authority,  but  of  reason.  The  supremacy  of  reason  is 
in  many  passages  most  boldly  asserted.  As  far  as  the  law  of  nature  is  con- 
cerned, he  claims  that  "  it  is  more  verily  written  in  the  book  of  man's  soul 
than  in  the  outward  book  of  parchment  and  of  vellum." 

The  Athen<Bum  gives  a  "hearty  welcome"  to  George  P.  Marshes  Lectures 
on  the  English  Language,  saying,  "  It  is  distinguished  by  a  higher  order  of 
scholarship,  a  more  thorough  investigation  of  original  sources  of  knowledge, 
a  sounder  judgment,  a  more  correct  taste,  and  a  purer  s^'le  than  we  gener- 
ally find  in  transatlantic  publications  of  this  class." 

Of  the  first  edition  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  ProgrCvSS,  1C78,  only  one  copy 
is  known  to  be  in  existence,  now  in  the  cabinet  of  R.  S.  Holford,  Esq.,  of 
Weston  Birt  House,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire.  It  was  used  by  Mr.  Offer 
in  preparing  his  edition  of  the  work  published  by  the  Hansard  Knollys  So- 
ciety, in  1847.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  Life  of  Bunyan,  in  the  Lneyd, 
Britanv.^  incorrectly  says  that  not  a  single  copy  is  known  to  be  in  exist- 
ence.— Kote$  and  Queries. 

The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature^  July,  1860.     The  first  article,  on  the 
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Traces  of  the  Exodus  discoverable  in  the  Monuments  of  Egypt,  is  an  inter- 
esting and  valuable  sketch,  by  W.  Osbum.  The  second  article  attempts  to 
show  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  was  addressed  to  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor :  incidentallj,  it  is  conceded  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  St 
Paul.  Another  essay  o^  the  Authorship  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  takes 
the  ground  that  it  was  written  by  SDas  and  not  by  Luke.  The  other  sub- 
jects are :  The  Emblems  in  Revelation  ziii ;  Gerar  and  its  Philistine  Inhab- 
itants ;  the  Wrath  of  God ;  the  Church  History  of  John  of  Ephesus ;  Kai- 
Khosru  and  Ahasuerus ;  besides  the  Correspondence,  Intelligence,  etc.  In 
the  correspondence  another  interpretation  of  Gal.  3  :  20  is  suggested,  to 
add  to  the  430  which  Jowett  says  have  been  already  propounded.  The 
main  point  insisted  on  is,  that  a  mediator  should  be  tht  mediator ;  i.«.,  that 
it  is  definite  and  refers  to  Moses.  The  substance  of  the  interpretation  is : 
that  Moses,  the  mediator  of  the  Jewish  covenant,  is  not  a  real  mediator  of 
one — making  all  arte — making  all  one  seed,  one  body,  one  with  God,  one  with 
each  other. 

Longman  has  published  a  new  work  entitled  *^  Daedalus,  or  the  Causes 
and  Principles  of  the  Excellence  of  Greek  Sculpture,"  by  Edward  Falkener, 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Bologna,  and  of  the  Archselogical  Institutes  of 
Rome  and  Berlin.  Also,  a  new  edition  ojT  the  *^  Museum  of  Classical  An- 
tiquities," containing  a  series  of  thirty-five  essays  on  ancient  art,  by  various 
writers,  edited  by  Mr.  Falkener,  and  like  **  DsBdalus,"  amply  illustrated. 

Dr.  Ballantyne,  of  Benares,  has  been  appointed  as  the  successor  of  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  the  post  of  principal  Librarian  of  the  collection  of  Orien- 
tal works  now  about  to  be  removed  to  the  India  0£3ce.  This  library  is  the 
finest  collection  in  the  world  of  Oriental  literature,  and  will  furnish  material 
in  abundance  for  some  future  Indian  or  Persian  Macaulay.  It  contains  up- 
wards of  24^000  volumes  of  every  class  of  Eastern  literature,  of  which 
8,000  are  manuscript;  this  latter  portion  is  famous  throughout  the  world 
of  literature  as  containing  the  choicest  collection  of  Sanskrit  and  Persian 
MSS.  extent.  In  this  library  is  the  famous  Koran,  written  on  vellum  in 
the  ancient  Cufic  character,  by  the  Caliph  Othman  III.,  about  85  of  the 
Hegira  (a.d.  555.)  There  is  also  a  portion  of  the  Koran  written  by  Huzat 
Ali,  son-in-law  of  Mohammed,  with  the  seal'  of  Timour  and  other  kings  of 
Persia ;  and  memoranda  written  by  Shah  Jehan,  referring  to  his  having 
given  1,500  gold  mohurs  for  it  The  printed  library  contains  the  most 
unique  collection  of  works  on  all  subjects  relating  to  India,  China,  and  the 
Archipelago. 

Trubner  k  Co.,  of  London,  have  just  published  a  work  in  the  Spanish 
language,  which  is  of  interest  to  American  collectors,  and  all  interested  in 
the  history  of  America.  The  title  is :  "A  Collection  of  the  Titles  of  aU 
the  Maps,  Plans,  Views,  etc.,  relating  to  Spanish  America,  Brazil,  and  the 
Adjacent  Islands,  chronologically  arranged,  and  preceded  by  an  Introduc- 
tion upon  the  Cartographical  History  of  America,  by  E.  Uricoechea."  Its 
title,  however,  gives  no  good  clue  to  the  contents.  It  is  in  fact,  an  annota- 
ted catalogue  of  a  vast  number  of  maps,  plans,  etc.,  relating  to  South 
America.  There  is,  for  instance,  a  full  account  of  178  maps  of  America  as 
a  whole;  64  maps  of  North  America;  100  maps  of  California,  Florida, 
and  Texas;  235  maps  of  Mexico;  285  maps  of  the  Antilles ;  120  maps  of 
Cei^tral  America ;  150  maps  of  South  America  in  general ;  180  maps  of 
Guiana;  179  maps  of  New  Grenada;  53  maps  of  Venezuela;  20  of 
Ecuador ;  193  of  Brazil;  16  of  Bolivia;  138  of  Peru ;  119  of  the  Argen- 
tine Confederation  and  Uruguay ;  126  of  Chili ;  and  126  of  Patagonia  and 
Islands  in  the  Pacific.     The  dmiensions  of  these  maps  are  in  most  cases 
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Rpccltie'I,  and  any  pecullaritv*  in  them  pointed  out  and  minutely  describod. 
Thi-s  valuable  work  was  oommencod  hj  its  author  in  Bms^sel-S  then  enlarztti 
in  Spain,  and  finally  complete*!  in  Paris.  It  was  prepared  with  a  view  to 
publication — ^bnt  that  thonorht  was  aftcrwanl^  abandone<l — and  has  only 
now  b.*on  carrioil  out  through  the  Criendly  aid  and  encouragement  of  the 
Messrs.  Tnihner. 

The  Rer.  Mr.  Elwin  has  rcsijrned  his  position  a.s  editor  of  the  Lond«in 
QH>irtrrl*i  Rerit'ir^  that  he  may  devote  himself  with  less  interruption  tr» 
the  literary  plan<<  of  his  own.  At  present  he  Ls  enja^ed  on  a  biojrraphy  of 
Popt\  He  has  for  the  same  reason  relinquished  the  task  of  fimshins  an  I 
preparing  for  the  press  the  Life  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  left  incr"»mpli-te  ^7 
Leslie.  It  was  Mr.  Leslie's  wish  that  Mr.  Elwin  should  have  workel  '^n: 
the  task  he  Ivfl  unfini-shod ;  but  that  task  must  now  be  confided  to  another 
hand.  He  is  to  bj  succee«led  in  the  Quarterly  by  ilr.  McPherson,  who  is 
only  known  in  liierature  by  some  hiirhly  esteemetl  law  treatises- 

Bla«rkwi>od  k  Son  have  ju^t  publishe<l  **The  Past  and  Future  of  Briti'^h 
Relations  in  China,"  by  Captain  Osbom,  with  a  map  of  China  and  chart  of 
the  Peiho,  from  the  entrance  to  Pckin.  They  announce  as  in  pre<>,  an  au- 
thorized tran-ilation  of  the  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  by  Count  De  Montaltm- 
bert,  in  two  volumes  octavo;  and  "Wellington's  Career,"  a  military  and 
political  summary,  by  Edward  Bruce  Hamlcy,  Captain  R-A.,  and  Li>:T:r.. 
Colonial,  professor  of  Military  History  and  Art  at  the  Statf  College,  w».-ll 
known  to  the  rea<li-rs  of  "  Old  Ebonv"  as  the  author  «»f  **  Ladv  Lee's  Wi- 
dowhood,"  and  historian  fin  Blackwotid)  of  the  siejre  of  Sebastopt>L 

The  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writinjjs  of  Bishop  Hiird  has  been  published 
bv  Rev.  Francis  Kilvert,  and  is  described  bv  the  Athe>'^'f/fi  as  an  aciTinta- 
ble  aildition  to  the  litcrarv  history  of  Endand  durin*  the  la-t  centunr. 

Dr.  Maine,  the  greatest  philosophical  jurist  of  Ensrland,  has  just  .^^^th- 
pleted  a  work  entitled  *'  .\ncicnt  Law,  its  Connection  with  the  early  Hi-r  ry 
of  Society,  and  its  Relation  to  M<>lem  Ideas,"  which  is  in  press  by  M:ir- 
rav. 

The  Enjrlish  Government  has  refused  to  abolish  the  so-calk-il  BiMo  ii;- 
nopoly,  which  had  bei>n  condemned  by  a  soloct  Committee  of  the  Hon-/  ■  f 
Commons,  thoujrh  the  decision  was  come  to  onlv  bv  the  casting:  v->te  ''f  Mr. 
Briijht.  In  ^zrivinsr  the  reasons  which  inducv'd  tht?  ministry  not  to  r.irry  -'it 
the  views  of  the  Select  Committee  n)r  rath'?r  of  a  bare  maj'^rity  of  ii  •,  >:r 
G.  C.  Lewis  p>:nted  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  term  'Mnonop^ily"  ^a-^ 
not  strictly  appUi'able  to  the  existing  arranirt^ment ;  as  practically,  th-jr*.'  Is 
a  very  cnn-sidorable  competition  in  the  printing  of  Bibles  between  tho 
Q'ieen's  printer  and  the  Cniversities.  The  chief  reason,  however.  w':i.:h 
op. rated  with  the  <jovomm»mt  to  maintain  the  <»A/Vi.'j»  yf/r>  was  tvidtniiy  t'le 
very  prevalent  disposition  to  allow  BibK?s  to  b^^  priiilcd  by  any  an'l  tVLTV 
one,  without  supervi-iun  an«l  <ruarantee  for  accurucv. 

A  T.-irrioti**  W.-lshman  has  been  makinz  a  C':>llection  of  Nx^ks  printed  in 
the  Wel^h  lan:j:!i:ic:e.  an-l  ih-?  number  now  reaches  3i  •«>''»  vnlume-?. 

Ti-t-f  DrltUh  ihi.fi'*,  rhf  A'rritir^  July.  ISn-',  opens  with  an  a*lniirril<le  r.r- 
ticlc  on  Henry  Lord  I irou'rhun.  The  o{\wt  topics  discTi<se<l  are — Pris- n 
Ethics  :  Vi.:tor  Hh^tj — Fn^noh  aid  English  P.x^try  :  The  W"est  I  n-iies— !'.«<: 
au'l  Present:  Mirshm-m's  Life  of  Flivelock:  Mansel  and  his  Critics:  Churili 
Qiiotim  in  Au^mlia:  Owen's  Pala?ont..loc:v  :  Cambridge  rnivvrsity  Lo- 
f  )rm  :  <.»ur  Epiloarue  on  AtEiirs  and  Books,  the  article  on  Mansel  Lsm-  re 
fivorilile  to  his  i- leas  than  most  of  the  n^rent  criticisms:  and  it  is  :ilvi 
i|uite  severe  upon  Mauric^j's  replies  to  ManseL  as  vague  and  mystical 
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Th^  Chrutian  Rememhrancer,  July,  1860.  1.  Lord  Bacon  and  the  Induc- 
tive Philosophy — ^a  defence  against  the  charges  of  De  Maistre  and  others. 
2.  Neale^s  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  8.  Mr.  Mansel  and  Mr.  Maurice — 
a  violent  attack  on  the  latter,  adding  nothing  to  the  argument.  4.  Life  of 
Danic;!  Wilson.  6.  Irish  Reviv»lism  in  relation  to  the  Church  of  England 
— an  assaults  on  revivals.  6.  Remains  of  the  Old  Bahylonian  Literature ; 
a  valuable  account  of  Chowlson*s  recent  work.  7.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford's 
Ordination  Addresses.  8.  The  Trial  of  the  Bishop  of  Brechin.  9.  Litur- 
gical Quotations  in  the  Pauline  Epistles — a  remarkable  attempt  to  show 
that  Paul  quoted  the  Liturgies  of  Mark  and  James  instead  of  the  converse. 

The  North  BrituhBeciew  for  August  has  an  elaborate  article  in  commem- 
oration of  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  John  Brown,  deceased  Oct. '  18, 
1857,  the  grandson  of  Brown  of  Haddington,  and  the  scm  of  Brown  of  Whit- 
burn. He  was  an  able  preacher,  a  man  o(  wide  and  liberal  erudition,  but 
most  distinguished  by  his  exegctical  labors.  From  1848  to  1867  he  published 
no  less  than  1 1  octavo  volumes,  for  which,  however,  he  had  been  preparing 
during  many  previous  years,  viz.:  Discourses  on  First  Ep.  of  Peter,  2volumes: 
2d  Peter — Parting  Counsels,  1856  :  Discourses  and  Sayings  of  Our  Lord,  8 
volumes,  1856 :  Resurrection  of  Life,  on  1  Cor.  xv,  1852 ;  Galatians:  Analy- 
tical Exposition  of  the  Romans :  Sufferings  and  Glories  of  the  Messiah  sig- 
nified beforehand— on  Psalm  xvii,  and  Isaiah,  lii,  18 — ^liii,  12:  Exposition 
of  our  Lord's  Intercessory  Prayer.  In  1814  ho  published  Strictures  on 
Mr.  Yates'  Vindication  of  Unitarianism.  His  work  on  the  Law  of  Christ 
respecting  Civil  Obedience  reached  a  third  edition,  and  was  said  by  Lord 
Brougham  to  be  the  ablest  on  the  subject  He  also  edited  three  volumes  of 
valuable  Theological  Tracts,  and  Culverwell's  Discourse  of  the  Light  of  Na- 
ture. The  same  Review^  under  the  title  Recent  Rationalism  in  the  Church 
of  England,  discourses  upon  the  recent  volume  of  Essays  and  Reviews  by 
Oxford  men,  which  has  been  republished  in  this  country,  edited  by  Dr.  Hedge ; 
it  says,  that  the  essay  of  Dr.  Williams  is  but  a  reproduction  of  Bunsen's  lucu- 
bration ;  that  the  argument  of  Professor  Powell  reads  very  much  like  a  new 
edition  of  Hume's  essay  ;  and  that  the  dissertation  of  Mr.  Jowett  is,  in  its 
positions,  identical  with  the  German  school. 

Th^  British  and  Foreign  Ikavgelical  Bevie^P^  April  and  July,  1860.  These 
two  numbers  contain  10  articles  from  American  reviews,  and  8  original. 
From  the  American  Theologir^l  Beview  are  reprinted  the  articles  on  Ed- 
wards, on  the  Atonement,  on  The  Minister's  Wooing,  and  on  the  Power  of 
Contrary  Choice.  Among  the  original  articles,  there  is  a  valuable  sketch 
of  Recent  Syriac  Literature  ;  an  outline  of  recent  discussion  upon  Natural 
Science  and  the  Bible ;  a  criticism  of  Bunsen's  and  Kalisch's  works  on  Gen- 
esis, and  an  able  defence  of  John  Calvin.  Tulloch's  Leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation is  severely  criticised ;  the  author,  it  is  said,  lacked  the  needful  learn- 
ing for  a  thorough  work,  and  his  exposition  is  marred  by  his  constant 
depreciation  of  the  theology  of  the  great  Reformers. 

Prof.  Owen,  towards  the  close  of  a  Lecture  in  the  Senate  House  at  Cam- 
bridge, in  May,  said :  "  The  supreme  work  of  creation  has  been  accom- 
plished that  you  might  possess  a  body — the  sole  erect — of  all  animal  bodies 
the  most  free ;  and  for  what? — ^for  the  service  of  the  soul.  Strive  to  realize 
the  conditions  of  the  possession  of  this  wondrous  structure.  Think  what 
it  may  become — the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Defile  it  not."  These 
noble  words  of  the  great  naturalist  produced,  it  is  said,  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

The  first  volume  of  the  second  edition  of  Caspari's  Arabic  Granunar,  has 
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been  tran>lated  hy  William  Wrijrht,  and  published  bv  W-niian.-  i  N  rr^;-. 

Lond'.tii. 

The  IJriok  of  Vao^ibonds  and  Bepierars  CLiber  Vapatomin  .  wt^t.-.-l  tS-r: 
150',*,  by  an  unknuwn  author,  republished  in  1512-14  >-j  «.»-^.I.--  lijI 
edited  bv  Luther  in  15'2^<,  ha<  ju*l  been  translated  into  E- r'..-i  "^  T  :-r 
Camdi-ii  Hotlen.  It  ronlain>  a  v(»cabulary  of  the  IUt^PxTt'  Ll:. z-jkiT'.  li:1 
mn  account  of  their  arts. 

The  The^iry  uf  Vi-^ion  Vindicated,  and  Explained  by  E:-L'r  Ji-'L-.f^ 
Edited  bv  H.  V.  II.  Cowell.  This  work  was  tirst  iiubli>b-:-i  '-t  i;- rrr.-.'  :t 
a  newspajH-T  in  17^2,  and  as  a  book  in  17^3,  but  has  beeri  r^'-rl-i-  -.-:  :  7  iL 
his  editors.  Mackintosh  and  Sir  William  Haniihon  brr-uciT  ::  •^^l.:  '.- 
notice,  an'i  it  is  now  published  with  notes;  the  letter  whi/L  ci.'.!"i  ::  f:T± 
Ih  ^iven  in  tlie  api»endix. 

Mr.  Panizzi  ^ays  tliat  the  Briti.-h  Museum  contain.?  sjac-v  f  r   ^  •       • 
add  it  onal  volumes. 

Dr.  S.  T.  liloomfield  has  published  a  Supplementary  toIuh.*:-  :  ■  ':.">  -ri-A 
Testament,  addin;;  new  and  vahiable  matter. 

Hamilton\s  Edition  of  Reid,  which  broke  off  in  the  middltr  of  a  >-.r  :rr  .  t 
H  to  be  completed,  with  di<sertation«,  preface  and  indices. 

The  first  portion  of  Dr.  Pu.sey's  Commentary  upon  Holy  S.*r!:  t-r-  ^^r- 
tainint;  the  whole  of  Hosca  and  Joel,  has  made  it.s  appearance.  T:.>  v  ■  'C 
has  lieen  "entirely  set  up  by  female  penitent.*,  who  have  l«erii  r.:lL.;z>-.-d 
by  Mi'^s  Sellon  and  other  noble-hearted  women,  who  have  been  su-f-'-y.L'.t-z 
with  Dt.  Pusey  for  many  years  in  his  benevolent  work.*' 

A  work  on  the  secret  system  of  the  '*  Rosicrucians"  will  b?  sh  Tt'.r  riir- 
Ushed  by  Mr.  Ncwby.  in  two  volumes  8vo.  It  is  entitled  "  Ciirirj;  Ti^r  r? 
of  the  Outside  World.  Last  Fire,"  a'd  is  devoted,  beside*.  t-»  a  r-r-r.'.-il 
examination  of  the  .subjwt  of  the  supernatural.  It  is  the  rr-i-T*  :  •' 
Mr.  Ilarsrave  Jennin^rs,  author  of  "The  Indian  Religions;  or.  Ke^-lir  f 
the  Mysterious  Buddhism.*' 

An  attempt  is  made  in  England  to  revive  the  discussion  a^  to  ih-  i  .:::.■  r- 
«hip  of  "Adam  Bedc/'  and  tlie  dai:ns  of  Mr.  Liedn*.  of  N-:r*i:  -.  urt: 
acain  put  forward.  The  pround-  for  the  claim  are.  that  Mr.  Limr  ^  v^^ 
known  to  be  writing  a  series  of  stories  such  as  were  publi-hed  a-  "  "^  •  :.ts 
of  Clerical  Life;''  that  the  adventures  of  the  heroine  of  "Jar-e;'*  F.-.T-rr.- 
tanre"  actual Iv  occurred  in  the  town  where  Mr.  Licririns  is  n-i-ifr::  'r.w 
the  .»io-called  "  (ieorpe  Eliot,"  thou irh  denyinjr  Liiririr.s's  author-f::: .  r-.'-.r 
denie<l  his  acquaintance ;  and  that  Lijrsins  him«iclf,  though  so  proi:-:r**r''T 
alluded  to,  has  avoided  any  public  statement.  The  Lipdn-*  partisan-  w  ^.i 
now  liavf  it  that  he  actually  sup])lies  the  original  matter,  which  is  rvvlsvi 
and  improved  by  Miss  Evans. 

The  crv'»f  **  <ierman  Neolorrv"  has  lieen  raise<l  airainst  Prof  Max  M'.'",cr, 
to  prejudice  his  candidateship  for  the  (.ixft^d  Professorship  of  San-krit,  «■•:.  '.h-. 
pround  <»f  his  cooperation  with  IJaron  Hunsin  (on  purely  philoli^ri'^i'.  ?->- 
ject^)  in  the  latter's  "Philosophy  of  Universal  Hi>tor}'."  Dr.  E.  B.  Pu--:y 
has  addres-ed  a  manly  and  dii^nified  letter  to  Prof  Muller,  in  whi-"h  hr 
pays  :  "  1  cannot  but  think  that  your  labors  on  tbe  Vedas  while  they  :.::??: 
your  wonderful  power  in  ma^terinjr  the  ancient  Sanskrit,  and  wbiie  tbt=y 
evinop.  as  1  understan*!.  jrreat  philolojrical  talent  beyond  the  knowledge  of 
Sanskrit  itself,  are  the  p*eate-t  pfts  which  have  yet  been  bestowed  on  ihos*:- 
who  wouM  win  to  Christianity  the  subtile  and  thoughtful  minds  of  the  cul- 
tivated Indians.*'  "  We  owe  vou  verv  much  for  the  pa^^t.  and  we  shall 
ourselves  gain  g^rcatly  by  placing  you  in  a  position  in  which  you  can  give 
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jour  undivided  attention  to  those  labors  by  which  we  have  already  so  much 
profited.*'  The  position  referred  to  is  considered  one  of  the  most  desirable 
m  the  Uniyersity,  as  the  income  of  the  chair  exceeds  £1,000  per  annum 
from  the  endowment  of  CoL  Boden,  and  the  actual  professional  duty  is  of 
course  light 

Mrs.  M.  Young,  a  lady  long  resident  in  Italy,  is  about  to  publish  "  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Aonio  Paleario ;  or,  a  History  of  the  Italian  Reformers 
in  the  Sixteenth  Century ;"  illustrated  by  original  letters  and  inedited  doc- 
uments. Paleario,  although  not  so  famous  as  Savonarola,  was  a  remark- 
able man,  a  victim  of  the  Inquisition,  and  a  foremost  martyr  of  the  Italian 
reformation. 


UNITED     STATES. 

The  library  of  Congress  now  contains  about  60,000  volumes,  exclusive  of 
a  large  number  of  pamphlets,  and  about  50,000  public  documents.  The 
annual  appropriation  is  $5,000  for  miscellaneous,  and  $2,000  for  law  books. 
It  was  established  during  the  administration  of  Jefferson. 

'^  Seven  Years'  Residence  in  the  Great  Deserts  of  North  America,*'  by  the 
Abb6  Domenech,  is  a  work  that  will,  on  many  accounts,  command  the 
attention  of  the  American  antiquarian  and  ethnological  investigator. 

Gould  &  Lincoln  have  in  press  ^*  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
Gospels,"  by  Brooke  Foss  Westcott,  M.A.;  with  an  Introduction,  by  Pro- 
fessor H.  B.  Hackett 

Lindsay  &  Blakiston  announce  the  second  volume  of  '^  Ilerzog's  Theolo- 
gical and  Ecclesiastical  Encydopsedia. 

Scribner  will  soon  publish  a  small  volume,  entitled  "  The  Character  of 
Christ,"  by  Dr.  Horace  Bushnell.  Also,  "  Thoughts  on  Preaching,"  by  the 
late  J.  W.  Alexander. 

The  German  Press. — Of  the  thirty  or  forty  daily  papers  in  America  In 
the  German  language,  we  are  not  aware  that  one  exerts  even  a  negatiTe 
fiivorable  to  religion,  hardly  to  good  morals.  But  their  influence  is  im- 
mense. 
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CHURCH    HISTORY. 

nUtory  of  Latin  Christianity  ;  including  that  of  the  Popes  to  the  Pon- 
tificate of  Nicolas  V,  By  Henry  Hart  Milman,  D.D.,  Dean  of  St. 
PauVs.  in  eight  volumes.  Volume  I.  New  York:  Sheldon  &  Co.  1860. 
pp.  654.  This  is  an  elegant  edition  of  an  admirable  work.  The  six  vol- 
umes of  the  second  EngUsh  edition  are  to  be  reprinted  in  eight.  For  con- 
Tenience,  the  American  reprint  is  superior  to  the  English,  and  in  typo- 
graphy it  is  at  least  equal  to  it  Such  an  undertaking  deserves,  and  will 
doubtless  command,  a  liberal  patronage.  The  work  itself  is  the  most  ma- 
ture and  complete  of  Dean  Milman  s  contributions  to  the  literature  of 
Church  History.  It  is  not  merely  a  dry  narrative  of  external  events,  but 
a  living  picture  of  past  times.  The  learning  and  ability  of  the  author  are 
equal  to  his  theme.  Christianity  is  set  forth,  npt  merely  as  moulding  the 
faith,  but  also  the  institutions  and  culture,  of  the  West,  in  the  midst  of  the 
decline  of  the  old  Roman  empire  planting  a  new  and  higher  civilization. 
General  and  ecclesiastical  history  are  here  so  combined,  that  the  workis  as 
attractive  to  the  student  of  universal  history,  as  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
student  of  church  history.  It  goes  far  to  redeem  from  the  reproach,  that  the 
English  divines  have  left  the  narrative  of  those  early  Christian  times  to  be 
treated  only  by  a  Gibbon.  This  first  volume  traces  the  history  of  the  Ro- 
man Pontificate,  in  an  impartial  and  condensed  manner,  to  the  time  of  Jus- 
tinian ;  the  closing  chapter  is  an  excellent  account  of  Christian  Jurispru- 
dence. The  Pelagian,  Christological,  and  other  controversies  are  described 
with  sufficient  fulness  for  the  main  object  in  view.  The  Augustinian  sys- 
tem is  delineated  in  some  of  its  features — yet  not  so  fully  or  thoroughly  as 
its  importance  would  justify.  The  author  is  evidently  not  partial  to  it,  nor 
yet  to  Pclagianism.  "  No  Pelagian,"  he  says,  "  ever  has  [worked]  or  ever 
will  work  a  religious  revolution.  lie  who  is  destined  for  such  a  work  must 
have  a  full  conviction  that  God  is  acting  ilirectly,  immediately,  consciously, 
and  therefore  with  irresistible  power,  upon  him  and  through  him."  On 
one  point  of  the  Augustinian  system,  Dr.  Milman  has  fallen  into  an  inaccu- 
racy— which  he  shares,  however,  with  others.  Speaking  of  the  transmis- 
sion of  original  sin,  he  says,  that  Augustine  declares  that  "  this  was  by 
sexual  intercourse,  which  he  asserts,  in  arguments,  which  the  modesty  of 
our  present  manners  will  not  permit  us  to  discuss,  would  have  been  un- 
known but  for  the  Fall."  A  friend,  learned  in  ecclesiastical  history,  has 
directed  our  attention  to  a  passage  in  Augustine  De  NuptiL?  et  Concupis- 
centia,  (Book  2,  chap.  22,)  which  refutes  this  statement :  "  In  paradiso 
antcm,  si  peccatum  non  praecessisset,  non  esset  quidem  sine  utriusque 
sexus  commixtione  generatio,  sed  esset  sine  confusione  commixfio,  Esset 
quippe  in  coeundo  tranquilla  membrorum  obedientia,  non  pudenda  camis 
concupiscentia." 

Du  Protestantism  en  France,     Par  Samtel  Vincent.     Noutelle  edition 
atec  un  introduction  de  M.  Prevort-Paradol.   Paris :  Michel  Lety  frireM, 
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Libraires  editeur.  Rue  Vivienne  2  his,  1860.  We  have  here  a  work 
which  is  a  true  sign  of  the  times.  Not  that  its  contents  are  particularly 
remarkahle;  for  it  is  simply  the  second  edition  of  a  work  published  in  1829 
by  Samuel  Vincent,  pastor  at  Nismes.  When  the  first  edition  appeared,  it 
passed  unnoticed,  for  the  author  in  demanding  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  was  in  advance  of  his  timeSy  he  was  not  even  understood  in  his 
generous  inspirations.  Now,  the  second  edition  suffers  from  an  entirtly 
opposite  evil :  it  comes  too  late.  Protestants  have  been  familiarized  wim 
these  problems  since  Vinet  decidedly  gained  the  cause  of  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State.  In  spite  of  this,  the  republication  of  this  work  is 
a  marked  event.  It  is  so,  because  it  is  not  addressed  to  Protestants,  to 
whom  it  would  have  nothing  to  teach,  but  to  Catholics  and  to  political 
men  in  general  who  find  themselves  all  at  once  attracted  toward  these  ques- 
tions. This  second  edition  has  the  good  fortune  of  making  its  appearance 
under  the  auspices  of  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  des  Lehats,  the 
cleverest  and  most  popular  writer  of  the  day.  This  is  one  proof  amone 
many  others,  that  the  attention  of  the  French  public  is  directed  towam 
every  thing  that  concerns  Protestantism^  with  a  strongly  marked  sympathy. 

The  entire  introduction  of  M.  Pr6vort-Paradol  is  occupied  in  setting  forUi 
the  great  advantages  which  Protestantism  in  present  circumstances  has 
over  Catholicism.  ** In  the  midst,  he  says,  "of  an  agitation  which  is  gra- 
dually awakening  the  whole  Catholic  world,  and  from  which  no  truly  Cath- 
olic soul  can  escape,  we  are  more  than  ordinarily  struck  with  the  privilege 
which  the  Protestant  churches  possess,  of  not  being  disturbed  in  this  man- 
ner, and  of  being  able  to  consider  with  coolness  the  various  consequences 
of  our  revolutions  and  our  contests.  They  not  only  have  nothing  at  stake 
in  these  questions  of  temporal  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity,  which 
are  of  such  moment  to  the  Catholic  church,  but  on  other  important  points, 
they  find  themselves  freed  from  considerable  embarrassments,  which  the 
Catholic  church  seems  condemned  to  see  starting  up  in  turn  before  her. 
We  freely  say,  that  the  Protestant  churches  seem  to  us  in  accord  with  the 
future,  in  the  sense  that  they  have  not  to  apprehend  any  serious  struggle 
with  either  governments  or  people,  that  the  development  of  modem  ideas 
m  matters  of  worship,  of  administration,  of  public  rights,  is  not  at  all  cal- 
culated to  menace  their  existence,  or  to  hinder  their  progress ;  in  one  word, 
that  they  have  more  to  hope  than  to  fear  in  the  general  progress  of  the 
world." 

While  the  counterfeit  unity  of  Rome  is  so  oft'^n  extolled,  M.  Pr^vort- 
Paradol  points  out  a  much  more  real  unity  in  the  bosom  of  Protestantism. 
Should  the  Protestant  churches  enlarge  and  multiply  themselves  without 
rupture,  they  can  embrace  every  new  opinion  which  takes  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  right  of  interpreting  them,  as  a  starting-point  and  a  founda- 
tion ;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  open  toward  the  future  ;  there  is  room  in  them 
and  around  them  for  ideas  which  are  not  yet  propounded,  as  well  a^  for 
generations  yet  unborn.  The  Protestant  churches  may  be  compared  to 
those  powerful  and  free  states  which  emigration  does  not  weaken,  because 
those  who  quit  them  carry  to  their  new  abodes  the  language,  the  laws,  the 
habits,  and  the  friendship  of  their  country.  The  Roman  church  is  an  abso- 
lute empire,  whose  frontiers  cannot  be  crossed  without  rebellion ;  and  those 
of  its  subjects  who  do  cro?<s  them,  or  whom  it  exiles,  are  as  much  lost  to  it 
as  if  the  ship  which  bears  them  away  had  disappeared  beneath  the  waves. 

But  the  advantage  of  being  better  able  to  favor  religious  movements  and 
progress,  would  not  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  assure  the  future  of  Protest- 
antism in  France;  for,  as  Bf.   PrSvort-Paradol  remarks:   In  that  country 
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parelj  religio'ia  qTiesc'-'r.*  bar*  f^w  c^ir.C'ss '>f  •tlrriniaien'i  tmii-i.-.  -'a 
the  other  hand,  tne  p*>-iti>r.  ici  p«iii:I.:n.l  t/i:»ier-.TT  oi'  ■i!tf'-r*ni:  rVr-ns  f* 
worship,  and  th-rlr  r*U:i«  r^a  lo  '.he  -uri».  'irinr  ur-  vi^yscocs  ▼ii,-::  i,  .-.nr* 
mor«  imp  rtano^  ev-*rv  -iaj.  ar.-:  wh-'-se  priiztnal  ^iiiiU'.a.  .:aa  -iirn  a  ^ras 
inli'ier.iTe  on  the  £it-  -.f  r>il  churches. 

Th  i>,  alchou^i  :i  m.17  h-*  rvh  f^  raake  arj  pr^-il-rcon  zr.narr-.Tiz  "he 
coc'luTC  of  w  TersACilea  p«r,rl^.  H.  PpiVort-PArani  i  ■!i>n!si'i»fr^  tna:  .'.-■:  c 
too  zr-iAt  a  pres'i.T.prl'-n  M  h-ce  :r.ac  vir  z^r^irari-r-n  t'J'.  r.-c  pni=s  itit 
bef>re  :t  haj  vi".'*"^-**!  the  'iHriniuT-*  an*i  'Mm^-'-iW  .r^pan::'  r  f  ^-^  ir^n 
aai  -tace.  >":▼  :h.;  Pr/'i*stAr.t  rriir-ih  "Jr-ii  weirotne  vizji  ie^ii^'  :n;a  --.•▼ 
order  of  thir.rs,  whx.:h  "^a^nirl  Viziier.t  desnar.de*!  as  tar  bai:k  la  l?'i"  ir.-i 
which  all  erlixhr^ne^i  Pr-.t.;-iLir.is  ciain  t*>da7  The  P^maa  :a'H-::i,  '1  T.e 
contrirv.  ^11  'oe  a'"-' *  :.>  ■:•■»  ni:t»i::::r  but  v"fA/  t.:-  thi:*  5eranc::i  ±^  a  'ie 
lUCe.  for  -.Li  ideal,  ii  i'-.*  r»Ia;::C"?  w  th  the  ?ute.  j  ^*jL  iii^p'tc-ien :.».  :ixy 
domir^atior. — r.-'t  /.'■■er'v.  "li:*.  -iCiriTe- 

A:»!i:ri;r.z  V'  M.  Pr-sT-rt-Pari.:-  i,  an.:cher  •aa.-rrTc'^e  is  "-r.  :he  -f-j  -i 
break'.nz  ov-ir  •.lie  ;::ir>:i.!T  '  *•  fn  -iverj  r?scefr,'"  he  «a7*.  •"he  ".ruir-  pl. 
soTe'-eLZ'itj  of  Che  R-'-ma.-*  ir.'ir-h  is  in  rr'*ar  per-.  \rA,  '"»i".  :':-r  ■fT-n^,?  -x-i.-.n 
bafiM-l  hniAa  :a!':u'.ar;--r.  '."  m  •?..'•  *'*  ■.'•M  p'^C'i'^'f'  •.>;■  '  t  ■"'  -  v  .  'v 
tfTi^f  j"''.i;.*  ",?}••/ -7  ■;:..••••.'  y  :v  *he  a:;'h'-r  :»  ceoc  :h'.?-e  -vh'  •iii-ik  Ma: 
the  :'>r?  if  tetnponi  z*  v.?-  t-.II  he  ?.i^l  '^j  the  parai:- !  '*  A_:--ii  ^iz":  iiez 
ofcer.  -i-ifeni  r.oT-.i.LiT'i.*'  he  iar;,  ••  Li  ieiie  of  Lie  rienj-isr  i--:  -::.  n  -^t 
terrl"  le  1  :».'••')-_'.  :.:  tr-ra!:  r.vi".?r:al  jr-rin-r^h  w:":h  ^.io  ni  :oh  d-Mimr..  rt  _r  ""  -e 
thele^.?  a  jrsat  aiiTir.'Az-i  :'.r  it.t  r^riirl-c  o>  haT■^  a  :i;uuri  .f  r  .v-^r-:rri!-i: 
ia  the  wori-i.  n  "weil  1=  a  .'JirTri  h  '.-el:«rl  *:..  "le  renkirie*;  ac:'::!  *-::•*  loTi.-^ 
of  the  iarth,  to  haT*  a.:::r«:<L'e'i  r»»rrr=e.:tALiTis  7rl-.h  ill  -jie  ir::  -.  1 
bad.r;r,  a  r.^ir:.  an  amr.  ill  '-he  Krr-*T::e.s  xr.i  all  'JL'i  'ar^riri  i\r:-:  :' 
aover-ij".:/  :  S:;;"w.'  i.!  :.ia:.  a.--:  ai-iC'.^at.  1:  :..e  -ar.:e  -.T:-i.  :ria:  m--  I':i: 
of  the  P^ifiiar.  "hiiryh  •'nn.  i:er;  .^la  .adtrcerdecTs.  he  sir.lv.-.  ▼hii^'r-r  i-'  TiT 
do.  "o  :hr  nr.li  -r'-ihlff  f  1  -.i-t::  h'»  is  -rr^ll  ';ie  --.'il  f  1  "Lit  i.~'i  -•:  v-r* .» 
aa.v.«:'..iL:  .r^  -pr-ii,:  iT-r  th-:  x  ••::  -■■i"  h\  :i«'.r".e  -.ill*  It*??."?.  •iHis-'S  1:  '-  :  •  f 
Che  -r:-.:»i.s  :f  ".ii-i  x-.r".d.  ir.-l  ".  •  e  i-'e  "  T-..LZ  a?  ir.  .v;li1  t-.'z  ^.--.T-.j-ii 
aad ▼""."*  Ziis-  ">.  ^  '.V  '.1:  '.''«r*  "'^  •"»f-vi  .''*I"w--  ;-:.♦  ;.»  77.^:  ,  •  .'■  ..  '■- 
'iri!f'i:i;  :  .•i.;.';-'  ■_"' ".i  .<  -.i.:-/"-''!  :'■:  t«  ».'m  '».;«*'•  r  •?.:-.•  ▼  ''   :"    .'      •    '. " 

A!:h'/'izh  :'•»  ?-.--.r.is:.i.".:  ■:;i;r:h-*s  11:17  hj.-i  -  r..-..r.x  "v  ir.-aii  r  ■■=.  ■::■.• 
diiErrin:  Ta^^s^il";  :.••  -i-il-'h  tzTia.z^z  '-:  v.Tnrrinii.-j.i  ":ie  fiTin  :i  'Il-'.t  r  "i.. 
ic  L-i  2*  c.iL?  'h^i:  rr'^i'?  *.r.'.'n  '.l~.-:r  ir.-a"f>'  ::u."'.''^'  i  i'^'^-t'x'.r^zi^-'i'  ind  t^-:- 
ces'i.  rhe  ifj^^  i  "..:e  .••'.  T:r-i-  iL  Pr-rTr^-Pi;-!^:':!  "...:.-.ij.  ■s'lr-  Ti-i 
lad  -a" '-■J  ^:  i-ri-i  ".:•:  lr*n  nr.i. ..:  'Ji-.:T  t;:-  'ijh".-.  ard  .:  ij  j:  i:::'--rr  .L'~:-:- 
Ci'T.  tliat  ".heir  i.ti"i:i'C  md  ".iiMr  hores  ■*■  11  to.*-,  iir'iitr  ■iT-.i—  iii^  "j- 
iiK'-a-  *.ii:v  !a.-.  ,::  inrt.  .-•:riii.j  ..:  "v:  vitj  ':t  :;:■*  :or.T:ri;-.'i  .(  r-  ;:■?. 
aaii  ':7  ri'.:::"r^:\'.  fci'Tr-.'ii:  i.-iu:o  :-i  r.^Tl  *<-'^":5,  1  '.he  ±nz  'ir-i  ir.L 
ieeic '..'7.  ':j  :he  rr.  t'.Ii  !:  -•••vfr  t  in  r.  zn'.er-  f  :he  "iire<  ^'i'*  pr.r'f-^ 
diem.  Tie  dr*c  niiar.j.  ■:'ir  i.it'.":r  tninks.  Tazz-  •:  :e  T-*r7  -iiS'.'ii-.':'':^  n 
fiurc  ":  Tier  : :  i«: :  ;.r»  -.►i-r  :r«e'L-?.  izL  1:*.^^.  i:!.  ji  :r;«:r  ":  za~:  "i-'ui 
prjfer-i*:  ".:  :2ti  '-L  r.es.  5".e  ;!d  rne:-  zi  i*r  e.i^r.  i.-i:3:i.-it  be  iJ:£«:*  i::.;^ 
oloso  :j  :.:••  -ii:.:!:  ir.'!  leon  :'  r  «:ese  *.:  -e  i_'i..-i-.^:ed  and  4a»i-:ered  7  rri'-jr 
Linner'i-.-'ii.-r..--.  I:  1  x.rL  --.er;  3  l-c  :e  i  rt:!xi-  n.  "-":  rier  '■"  •a.i::;rs  ' 
aad  '.'i:h':'i«:s  ir*  Lr^a»:7  >••?  ir  iii'^i.":..vi-:  .1  v.e  pa:l:  'f  ididfj^ir-'-i  u-d 
x':?oi:«ii*  :*r  *  ".  ■  ":.;  -.s-si'Tie  "..:•  3i.i.c?  Pr  r.i.^Li.-.-.--  -z  zii-ii}-  '.Viin-  i' 
v.-^i:nT'  'S  ir;  ':;-Li7..-:  v.a  same  3«:;^ir:i.ii  Tii.«!a  I'-X7  hj;d  ic  tae  i'rT:::t  -f 
the  Iv-'i-  PTiaii'jr. 

Bu'-  i'  :h:>  ir*c  T'o^'uttk  ^  ilmosc  ■wn«:iZ7  l-'St  5:r  the  Prrcesas*  •h-:r~:i:e3. 
rile  :«o.'a«i  viT  r*!iXLiftZXd  eacrsiT  -jcen.     -  The  s^umlaries  01  tht:  'iiTLi3e«i 
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world  extend  from  day  to  day  with  such  mairellous  rapidity,  that  one  can 
almost  mark  the  time  when  every  land,  still  uninhabited,  but  capable  of 
furnishing  abodes  and  of  repaying  the  labor  of  man,  shall  have  found  its 
master.  Who  shall  this  master  be  ?  Or,  to  keep  to  the  question  which  oc- 
cupies us,  What  shall  be  his  Church  ?  It  will  suffice  as  an  answer,  to  turn 
our  eyes  to  the  map  of  the  world,  and,  see  there  in  what  wav,  by  what 
hands,  by  what  nations,  this  constant  and  happy  progress  is  daily  made. 
Out  of  ten  men,  who  with  axe  and  rifle  in  hand  advance  into  unexplored 
solitudes — there  build  a  dwelling,  and  then  a  city ;  there  found  a  family^ 
and  soon  a  state — hardly  one  belongs  to  the  Roman  church;  and  most 
often,  if  he  does  not  quit  it  himself^  he  does  not  bring  up  his  children  in  it 
The  religious  equilibrium  of  the  old  world  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  dis- 
turbed ;  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  relative  strength  of  Protestantism 
and  Romanism  is  prodigiously  changed.  It  is  to  its  struggles  with  the 
Roman  Church,  and  its  conquests  over  souls,  that  Protestantism  owes  its 
existence  and  its  freedom.  It  is  to  its  struggles  with  nature,  and  its  con- 
quests over  chaos,  that  it  will  owe  its  greatness.** 

This  point  of  view  is  not  new  for  Americans ;  it  has  also  been  familiar 
for  a  long  time  to  reflective  men  among  French  Protestants.  But  wo  must 
not  forget  that  in  this  work  it  is  a  political  character  that  speaks ;  the 
cleverest  editor  of  the  leading  French  newspaper,  who  announces  to  the 
great  public  the  magnificent  future,  which,  humanly  speaking,  seems  re- 
served for  Protestantism.  Protestantism  is  constantly  more  in  favor,  while 
Catholicism  is  abandoned  by  intelligent  men  who  attend  to  the  signs  of  the 
times.  J.  F.  A. 
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The  Revelation  of  John  ite  own  Interpreter  in  Virtue  of  the  Double  VeT' 
aion  in  which  it  is  delivered.  By  John  Cochran.  New  York :  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  1860.  Pp.  861.  The  author  of  this  book  is  already  favorably 
known  by  his  translation  from  the  German  of  Christoffers  Life  of  Zwingle, 
published  by  the  Clarks,  of  Edinburgh.  He  has  also  delivered  lectures  in 
various  places  upon  the  Apocalypse.  His  work  is  another  proof  of  the 
attractions  of  this  prophecy  for  studious  and  ingenious  minds.  It  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  the  first  of  which  discusses  at  length  the  nature  of  the 
Allegory,  particularly  in  the  prophetic  Scriptures.  The  general  theory  ad- 
vocated is  novel  and  ingenious.  Two  main  principles  underlie  the  inter- 
pretation :  1st.  That  the  prophecy  is  delivered  m  a  double  version,  the  second 
mterpreting  the  first  2d.  The  prophecy  is  constructed  in  the  quatemal 
form,  or  in  fourfold  groups.  The  prophecy,  too,  he  nolds,  refers  only  to 
political  dominions  and  events ;  and  of  the  four  dominions,  three  are  Roman, 
and  one  is  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  first  version  of  the  prophecy  is  con- 
tained in  chapters  vi  to  vii,  17  ;  the  interval  is  betokened  by  the  **  silence 
in  heaven  for  about  the  space  of  half  an  hour,'*  viii,  1 ;  then  follows  the  re- 
duplicated and  explanatory  version  in  the  seventh  seal.  Each  of  these  has 
a  quatemal  structure.  The  seven  trumpets,  chapters  viii  and  ix,  refer  to 
the  invasions  of  the  Goths,  Huns,  Vandals,  Heruli,  Saracens,  Turks,  and 
an  invasion  not  yet  accomplished ;  the  seven  vials,  (xv,  xvi,)  to  events 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  include  the  disasters  to  the 
Papacy,  and  the  decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  one  event  not  yet  ful- 
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filled     The  final  triumph  of  the  Church  is  described  in  xit,  1-5,  mnd  xxi 
and  xxii.     We  do  not  feel  competent  to  pronounce  a  judgment  upon  the 
success  of  these  interpretations ;  but  all  interested  in  such  inquiries  irill 
find  a  stimulus  to  renewed  investigations  in  the  scheme  here  presented. 
The  Psalter  rt*ldju4t€d  in  Relation  to  the  Temple  Sertiee$  and  theAncierU 

Jewish  Filth,  By  Elbazab  Lord.  New  York :  A.  D.  F.  Randolph.  1S60. 
Pp.  Izxxix.  280.  In  this  interesting  and  instructive  volume,  we  have 
some  of  the  fruits  of  the  Biblical  studies  of  a  well-known  layman,  who  has 
devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  these  sacred  themes.  The  work  is 
divide!  into  two  parts :  an  Introduction,  setting  forth  the  central  position 
of  the  MLHliator,  even  in  the  Old  Testament  economy ;  and  a  readjustment  of 
the  Book  of  the  Psalm%  under  S3ven  distinct  heads — so  as  to  show  their 
constant  reference  to  the  person  and  work  of  the  Messiah.  The  Introduc- 
tion contains  views  which  need  to  be  well  studied  and  pondered — which 
serve  to  magnify  the  character  and  position  of  Christ  We  corcSally 
agree  with  the  main  positions  here  advocated,  even  when  we  might  differ 
on  somi  minor  points  of  exposition.  This  discussion  cannot  be  read  with- 
out spiritual  and  thcol  >gical  benefit ;  for  its  object  is  to  restore  to  Christ 
his  true  position  in  the  worship  and  faith  of  the  Church.  The  second  part, 
the  Refidjustmont  of  the  Psalter,  is  not  only  new  and  ingenious ;  it  also 
shows  the  marks  of  a  thorough  study  of  the  Psalms  in  their  true  spirit 
We  subjoin  the  different  heads  under  which  the  Psalter  is  thus  rearranged : 
1.  Psalms  sung  by  the  worshippers  when  ascending  the  steps  of  the  temple 
to  attend  the  daily  ritual  and  typical  services.  2.  Psalms  appropriate  to 
be  chanted  after  the  entrance  of  the  worshippers  into  the  temple,  and 
during  the  pro2TCss  of  the  service  prior  to  the  typical  expiation  ;  and  to  be 
rehearsed  by  the  Messiah  prior  to  his  being  betrayed,  when  arreste*!,  and 
during  his  trial  at  the  bar  of  Pilate.  3.  Psalms  appropriate  to  be  chanted 
at  th'j  mora?nt  of  the  immolation  of  the  expiatory  offering,  and  to  be  re- 
peated by  the  Messiah  on  thi  cros-s.  4.  Psalms  appropriate  to  be  sung  at 
the  close  of  the  typical  service,  and  in  view  of  its  doctrinal  and  its  prophetic 
import,  an  1  suitable  to  ths  Messiah  at  and  after  his  re^urretition.  5.  Psalms 
appropriate  to  be  sung  after  the  typical  service  had  ceased,  and  correspond- 
ing to  the  victory,  ascension,  kingdom,  and  reign  of  the  Messiah-  7.  Psalms 
chanted  in  celebration  of  the  mighty  acts  of  the  Jehovah  in  his  prior  ad- 
ministration over  his  chosen  people,  and  prospectively  concerning  his  ex- 
altation, kin;?dom,  and  reign,  as  the  Messiah.  8.  Psalms  in  which  the 
teachings  and  prayers  of  the  Messiah  are  expressed  tlirough  individual  be- 
lievers, and  of  the  church  as  represented  by  him  and  personated  by  the 
psalmist 

Thonjhtu  on  them  Ongin^  Ch'irarfer  and  Interpretation  of  Si'riptnral 
Proph^''*/.  In  Saven  Discourses.  By  S\mcel  H.  Tcbner,  D.D.,  Professor 
in  the  General  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
Now  York:  A.  D.  F  Randolph,  ISG).  Pp.  247.  These  Discour-^es  were 
originally  published  in  1S31,  and  are  well  known  as  an  evangelical  and 
wise  exhibition  of  the  subject,  equally  removed  from  rationalistic  and  mys- 
tical theories.  The  present  edition  contains,  in  an  Appendix,  a  reply  to 
some  strictures  of  Dr.  Fairbairn,  in  liis  work  on  Prophecy,  upon  Dr.  Tur- 
ner's sta':enionts  about  the  symbolical  method  of  conveying  predictions  by 
mians  of  some  real  actions:  as  e.  g.  in  Isaiah,  xx,  2,  3,  Jer.  lix,  11, 
etc.  Dr.  Fairbairn  would  resolve  these  instances  into  a  part  of  the  vision  ; 
but  Dr.  Turner  shows,  we  think,  successfully — that  they  are  most  natur- 
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ally  interpreted  as  real  acts ;  and  his  citations  prove  that  he  is  here  in 
agreement  with  some  of  the  best  expositors. 

A  Brief  Treatise  on  the  Canon  and  Interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scrips 
tures.  By  Alex.  McClelland,  Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
New  Brunswick.  New  York :  Carter.  1860.  Pp.  886.  This  work  was 
written  as  a  text-book  for  Theological  Seminaries,  and  has  been  favorably 
received  and  used  with  profit  It  is  also  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all  who 
wish  a  clear,  simple  and  convincing  treatise  upon  its  important  themes. 

An  Exposition  of  the  Book  of  Fcclesiastes.  By  Rev.  Charles  Bridges, 
ILA.  New  York:  Carter.  1860.  Pp.  889.  This  Exposition,  if  not  a 
learned,  is  yet  a  sound,  practical  commentary  on  a  book  of  Scripture,  which, 
rightly  understood,  conveys  the  most  earnest  and  solemn  lessons  as  to  the 
real  meaning  and  end  of  human  life.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  best  kind 
of  expository  preaching.  Not  only  ministers,  but  laymen,  may  find  it  an 
important  help  in  their  study  of  this  portion  of  God^s  Word, 

Commentary  on  Eceleaiastes^  with  other  Treatises.  By  E.  W.  Henqsten- 
BERO,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology,  Berlin.  Philadelphia:  Smith,  English 
&  Co. ;  New  York:  Sheldon  &- Co.  1860.  8vo  pp.  488.  Hengstenberg 
is  so  generally  and  favorably  known  as  a  commentator  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures as  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  extended  notice  of  this  work. 
The  general  method  of  the  author  is  the  same  as  in  his  Commentary  on  the 
Psalms.  Hengstenberg  rejects  the  opinion  that  Solomon  was  the  author  of 
Ecclosiastes,  and  assigns  to  it  a  date  during  the  reign  of  Xerxes  or  Arta- 
xerxes,  when  extreme  corruption  abounded,  and  dangers  menaced  the  people 
of  God.  In  the  first  volume  of  this  Review,  there  is  an  account  of  the 
general  character  of  this  (exposition. 

The  same  volume  contains  valuable  Essays  by  the  same  author,  on  the 
Song  of  Songs,  the  book  of  Job,  Isaiah,  the  Sacrifices  of  Scripture,  and  the 
Relation  of  the  Jews  to  the  Christian  Church.  The  volume  is  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  Biblical  literature. 

The  Anvotated  Paragraph  Bible,  The  New  Testament.  Now  York : 
Sheldon  &  Co.  For  the  Spingler  Institute.  1861.  This  valuable  exposi- 
tion, prepared  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  is  at  length  com- 
pleted. It  is  a  very  useful  work.  The  Scriptures  are  here  arranged  in 
paragraphs  and  parallelisms,  accompanied  with  simple,  concise  and  perti- 
nent notes ;  to  each  book  there  is  a  short  preface ;  the  selection  of  refer- 
ences to  illustrative  passages  is  entirely  new.  The  whole  is  got  up  in  good 
style.  It  is  reprinted  in  this  country  for  the  use  of  the  Spingler  Instihite, 
where  it  is  made  a  text-book  in  the  study  of  the  Bible — an  example  which 
might  profitably  be  followed  in  other  institutions. 

Outlines  of  Tlieology.  By  the  Rev.  A.  Alexander  Hodge.  New  York  : 
Carters.  1860.  Pp.  592.  We  have  not  space  at  present  to  notice  some  of 
the  statements  and  positions  of  these  Outlines  as  fully  as  we  should  be  glad 
to  do.  The  main  topics  of  theology  are  here  discussed  in  tlie  form  of  ques- 
tions and  answers.  The  questions  in  the  main  are  the  same  as  those  used 
by  Dr.  Hodge  of  Princeton,  the  father  of  the  author,  for  his  classes  of 
1845-6.  It  is  a  convenient  manual  for  those  who  wish  to  k  now  the  mode 
in  which,  for  substance  of  doctrine,  theology  is  taught  at  Princeton  Semi- 
nary. It  will  also  be  found  a  useful  help  in  pursuing  theological  investiga- 
tions. Some  of  its  statements  about  other  theories  than  those  here  advo- 
cated, and  about  **  New  School"  views,  can  only  be  accepted  with  important 
qualifications  and  modifications. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

Lectures  on  Logic,  By  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Bart.,  Professor  of  Logic 
snd  Metaphysics  in  the  UniTcrsity  of  Edinburgh.  Edited  bj  the  Rer. 
Henry  L.  Mansel,  B.D.,  LL.D.,  and  John  Vettch,  If. A.  Boston  :  GonM 
k  LincohL  1860.  Pp.  zyi,  715.  However  opinions  may  be  diTided  u 
to  the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton's  metaphysical  scheme,  there  is  but  cue 
judgment  about  his  unrivalled  merits  as  a  logician.  He  here  surpassed  ai 
his  cotemporaries  in  learning  and  acuteness  as  well  as  in  what  he  actoaDj 
accomplished  for  the  progress  of  '*  the  science  of  the  laws  of  thou^t  u 
thought"  His  criticism  of  Whately's  Logic  in  the  Edinburgh  Eetim 
began  a  revolution  in  the  English  mind  as  to  the  strict  position  imd  proper 
estimate  of  this  science.  His  great  projected  work  on  the  New  Analytic  of 
Logical  Forms,  was  not  indeed  completed  Portions  of  it— disjecta  mem- 
bra— are  given  in  the  appendix  to  this  volume,  pp.  509,  559,  ana  they  serre 
to  show  how  much  wo  have  lost  in  not  having  the  completed  treatise.  For 
though  there  may  be  doubts  as  to  whether  the  doctrine  of  the  quantification 
of  the  predicate  would  have  been  of  any  decisive  practical  use,  yet  there 
can  be  none  as  to  the  scientific  correctness  of  the  doctrine  itself^  and  that  it 
is  necessary  to  a  perfect  theory  of  the  syllogism.  Logic  is  presented  in  this 
treatise  chiefly  in  the  form  of  the  Lectures  which  the  eminent  author  gave 
in  the  University  of  Edinburgh  fi'om  1837  to  1856.  The  volume  is  admi- 
rably edited.  In  the  Appendix  is  a  selection  from  other  papers,  of  disqui- 
sitions on  special  points  and  subjects.  The  Lectures  themselves  were  written 
for  the  most  part  in  the  session  in  which  they  were  first  delivered,  1857-& 
They  were  usually  composed  on  the  day  and  evening  preceding  their  ddiv- 
ery.  This  is  a  wonderful  instance  of  intellectual  power  and  productiveness. 
With  all  the  author^s  previous  accumulated  study,  to  write  out  Lectures  so 
thorough  and  accurate  in  such  a  space  of  time  is  a  f^t  which  few  could 
have  accomplished.  He  used  the  works  of  others  (say  his  editors),  partic- 
ularly the  German  authors  Esser  and  Kruger  in  the  preparation,  as  a  generil 
guide,  and  from  them  his  terminology  (sometimes  foreign  to  the  English 
usage)  is  in  part  derived.     But  the  work  is  original  and  vital  throughout. 

Whether  Logic  can  be  best  taught  by  lectures  may  be  a  question ;  but 
these  Lectures,  as  printed,  certainly  present  the  very  best  work  for  study, 
which  a  student  can  have.  They  are  as  simple  as  the  subject  allows,  and 
admirably  clear  in  statement  and  exposition.  In  a  natural  order  the  va^ 
rious  topics  are  presented  in  just  such  a  way  as  is  best  adapted  to  lead  the 
mind  along  from  the  simpler  to  the  abstruser  parts  of  the  discussion.  Dif- 
ficulties and  objections  vanish  under  the  lucid  treatment  And  all  that  bears 
upon  the  general  theory,  the  science  itself  and  its  modifications  and  appli- 
cations, is  hero  brought  together.  For  a  young  student  to  attempt  to  mas- 
tor  this  volume  may  look  like  a  formidable  task ;  but  we  doubt  whether  he 
can  master  the  subject  so  well  and  easily  any  where  else.  As  a  specimen 
of  teaching — apart  altogether  from  its  merits  as  a  system — it  must  be 
conceded  to  stand  in  the  very  first  rank  of  philosophical  literature.  The 
view  which  Sir  William  takes  of  the  metes  and  bounds  of  logical  science 
will,  we  arc  persuaded,  recommend  itself  more,  the  more  it  is  studied  It 
is  the  formal  science  of  the  laws  of  thought.  There  is  such  a  science,  which 
can  be  accurately  distinguished  firom  either  psychology  or  metaphysics. 
It  has  its  connections  and  relations  with  both,  but  it  is  itself  neither  of  them. 

In  the  volume  itself,  and  in  the  Appendix,  new  evidence  is  given  of 
the  wealth  of  Hamilton's  learning, — ^both  in  its  extent  and  minuteness. 
His  critical  acumen  is  seen  on  every  page.     No  writer  has  done  so  much 
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in  the  present,  perhaps  none  in  any  previous  century,  to  give  dcfiniteness 
to  the  usage  of  philosophical  and  logical  terms  in  the  English  language. 
No  one  can  study  him  without  feeling  that  he  is  communing  with  a  broad 
and  subtle  intellect,  with  a  patient  and  reverential  thinker.  And  this  we 
say  all  the  more  readily,  because  we  are  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  that  very 
truth,  which  was  the  great  passion  of  his  soul,  to  dissent  irom  some  of  his 
ultimate  positions  about  the  conditioned  and  unconditioned  in  thought  But 
these  do  not  nffect,  or  only  incidentally,  his  logical  system  either  in  its 
principle  or  methods. 

The  two  volumes  of  the  English  edition  are  contained  in  this  large  and 
handsome  volume.  The  public  ought  to  reward,  by  a  liberal  patronage, 
Gould  &  Lincoln  for  bringing  out  these  expensive  works  in  such  excellent 
style. 

Prolegomena  Logica  ;  an  Inquiry  into  the  Psychological  Character  of 
Logical  Processes.  By  Henry  Lokoueville  Mansel,  B.D.,  LL.D.  First 
American  from  the  second  English  edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Bos- 
ton :  Gould  k  Lincoln.  For  sale  by  Blakeman  k  Mason,  New  York.  Pp. 
291.  The  first  edition  of  this  work  was  published  in  1861 ;  a  part  of  it  had 
previously  appeared  in  two  articles  in  the  North  British  Revitw.  It  con- 
tains some  of  the  principles  and  views  which  Dr.  Mansel  has  since 
more  definitely  expounded  and  applied  in  his  well-known  Bampton  Lec- 
tures on  the  Limits  of  Rehgious  Thought  The  object  of  the  work  is — not 
to  give  a  system  of  Logic,  nor  of  Psychology,  but  to  exhibit  the  connection 
and  relation  of  both — ^to  show  the  psychological  conditions  under  which  a 
logical  system  is  possible.  The  author  regards  it,  as  **  an  attempt  to  prose- 
cute in  relation  to  Logic,  the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Prolegomena  of 
Kant  in  relation  to  Metaphysics."  It  is  to  be  read  and  studied,  after  some 
familiarity  with  Logic  itself.  The  subjects  that  come  under  discussion  in 
the  nine  chapters  into  which  this  treatise  is  distributed  are :  Thought,  as 
distinguished  from  other  Facts  of  Consciousness ;  The  Three  Operations 
of  Thought :  Law,  as  related  to  Thought  and  other  objects ;  the  Psycholo- 
gical Character  of  Mathematical  Necessity,  and  of  Metaphysical  Necessity ; 
Logical  Necessity  and  the  Laws  of  Thought ;  the  Matter  and  the  Form  of 
Thought ;  Positive  and  Negative  Thought ;  Logic,  as  related  to  other  Men- 
tal Sciences. 

The  province  of  Logic  itself  is  defined  and  limited,  in  accordance  with 
Kant  and  Hamilton,  who  are  closely  followed,  as  the  Science  of  the  Laws 
and  Products  of  Pure  or  Formal  Thinking, — sundering  it  fi^om  both  psy- 
chology on  the  one  hand,  and  metaphysics  on  the  other. 

The  work  is  a  valuable  one,  upon  points  nowhere  else  in  English  philoso- 
phy so  fully  debated.  The  author  writes  with  force  and  clearness.  He  is 
more  at  home  in  the  logical  than  in  the  metaphysical  sphere.  He  has  ample 
resources  of  learning,  too,  as  well  as  of  dialectics.  Some  of  his  statements 
serve  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  terms  in  his  later  works.  Thus, 
in  the  chapter  on  Negative  and  Positive  Thinking,  he  says,  that  positive 
thought  implies  two  conditions:  "firstly,  the  material  condition,  that  cer- 
tain attributes  bo  given  as  united  in  a  concept ;  secondly,  the  formal  con- 
dition, that  the  concept  be  capable  of  individualization^  i.  e.,  that  the  at- 
tributes be  such  as  can  co-exist  in  an  object  perceived  or  imagined.**  With 
such  definitions  it  is  not  difificult  to  see,  that  Dr.  Mansel  cannot  hold  to  the 
positive  nature  of  our  ideas  of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute,  nor  yet  of  Caus- 
ality, Substance,  Space  and  Time,  etc.  So,  too,  he  must  hold,  as  he  avows 
[p.  229]  "that  religion  is  not  a  function  of  thought;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  make  it  so,  if  consistently  carried  oat,  neceBsarily  leads,  firstly,  to  Anthro- 
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pomorphism,  and  ultimately  to  Atheism.*'     In  the  appencUx  are  acute  criti- 
cisms of  Hamilton's  theory  of  Causality  and  of  Mill^s  Necessarianism. 

Th^  Voealnilary  of  PhUosophy,  Mental,  Moral,  and  MetapkyMical.  By 
William  Flemiso,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  UniTersity 
of  Glasgow.  From  the  second  London  Edition,  with  an  Introduction,  etc, 
hy  Chas.  p.  Krauth,  D.D.,  Philadelphia :  Smith,  English  k  Co.  IS^X 
Pp.  zxii.  C23.  In  this  excellent  and  useful  work  all  the  leading  terms  in 
philosophy  are  defined  and  explained  in  alphabetical  order,  chiefly  by  ciu- 
tions  from  eminent  writers,  usually  French  and  English.  The  views  of  dif- 
ferent schools  are  incidentally  brought  out  in  the  difference  of  the  defini- 
tions. About  a  thousand  words  are  given  in  the  vocabulary.  The  selec- 
tions are  pertinent  and  instructive.  Dr.  Krauth's  additions  to  the  Engib-h 
edition  greatly  enhance  the  value  of  the  work.  They  consist  of  an  Intro- 
duction ;  a  Synthetical  Table  of  the  Philosophical  Sciences,  on  the  basis  of 
one  in  the  French  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Philosophiques ;  a  Chronolo^ 
of  the  History  of  Philosophy  brought  down  to  1860 ;  and  a  Bibliographical 
Index — including  some  biographical  statements — covering  the  history  of 
philosophy.  No  one  interested  in  philosophical  studies  should  be  without 
this  manual. 

Reason  ami  the  BibU  ;  or,  th^  TVuth  of  Religion.  By  Miles  P.  Squitr, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Beloit  College.  New  York :  Scribner. 
1860.  Pp.  850.  Dr.  Squier  is  an  earnest  student  of  some  of  the  highest 
subjects  of  religion  and  philosophy.  The  relations  of  faith  and  reason  are 
the  central  topics  of  his  investigations.  That  reason,  rightly  interpreted, 
leads  to  faith,  is  the  key-note  to  this  instructive  volume.  The  Bible  is  ex- 
hibited as  not  only  historically,  but  necessarily,  true.  God,  as  known  in 
reason  and  in  his  works,  does  not  supersede,  but  demands,  God  as  revealed 
in  his  word.  And  that  revelation  gives  us  the  final  and  perfect  system  for 
man — not  merely  the  reconciliation,  but  the  identity,  of  reason  and  faith. 
These  high  themes  arc  discussed,  on  the  basis  of  a  spiritual  philosophy, 
with  earnestness  and  candor,  and  a  deep  conviction  of  their  fundamental 
importance.  To  thinking  and  inquiring  minds,  this  volume  may  prove  of 
great  value,  giving  them  a  firm  foothold  in  the  midst  of  prevalent  douht-s. 
We  cannot  endorse  all  the  speculations  of  this  thoughtful  writer  upon  the 
subject  of  sin,  in  its  relations  to  God's  government ;  but  the  tone  and 
spirit  in  which  the  subject  is  discussed  are  worthy  of  all  praise  and 
imitation. 

The  Elements  of  Moral  Science.  By  J.  L.  Dagg,  D.D.,  late  President  of 
Mercer  University,  Georgia.  New- York  :  Sheldon  &  Co.  18G0.  Pp.  374. 
In  many  respects  this  volume  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  text-books  on 
Moral  Philosophy.  It  is  clear,  and  often  forcible,  in  style,  and  simple  in 
arrangement.  The  general  theory  of  the  treatise  is,  that  moral  quality 
consists  in  agreement  or  disagreement  with  moral  obligation;  that  moral 
obligation  is  founded  on  the  will  of  God ;  but  that  the  distinction  between 
right  and  WTong  is  founded  on  the  nature,  and  not  on  the  will  of  God.  In 
God,  moral  quality  is  prior  to  moral  obligation ;  in  man,  the  order  is  re- 
versed. It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this,  that  if  the  will  of  God  was  not 
known  to  man,  there  would  not  be  for  him  either  moral  obligation  or  moral 
quality.  The  work  was  prepared,  in  part^  to  meet  the  views  of  the  South 
upon  the  subject  of  slaveiy,  which  is  discussed  and  defended,  as  sometimes 
necessary  and  right.  It  is,  of  course,  presented  in  its  most  favorable  as- 
pects, and  resolved  into  the  general  category  of  an  exercise  of  authority— 
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which  hardly  meets  the  real  points  of  difficulty.  At  the  same  time,  the 
discussion  is  conducted  in  a  good  spirit,  and  should  he  read  hy  those  who 
wish  to  know  how  thoughtful  and  Christian  men  at  the  South  are  coming 
to  regard  and  defend  their  institutions. 


GENERAL     LITERATURE. 

Hand'Bool'  of  rnirersnl  TAteratvre^from  Ihe  Bent  and  Latest  AiithoTi* 
ties  ;  designed  for  Popular  Beading^  and  as  a  Tert-Book  for  /behoofs  and 
Colleges.  By  Anne  C.  Lynch  Botta.  New  York :  Derby  &  Jackson. 
1860.  Pp.  567.  This  manual  is  just  the  book  to  supply  a  want  which  al- 
most every  reader  of  literature  must  have  often  felt.  It  grew  up  in  the  studies 
of  the  accomplished  author ;  and  it  exhibits,  in  a  condensed  yet  truthful 
light,  the  fruit  of  wide  research.  The  best  authorities  have  been  freely 
consulted.  The  immense  field  of  literature,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest 
products,  has  been  cnrefully  gleaned.  The  arrangement  is  lucid;  each 
epoch  illustrates,  and  is  illustrated  by,  all  the  others.  As  the  author  re- 
marks :  "  The  literatures  of  different  nations  are  so  related,  and  have  so  in- 
fluenced each  other,  that  it  is  only  by  a  survey  of  all,  that  any  single  litera- 
ture, or  even  any  great  literary  work,  can  be  fully  comprehended,  as  the 
various  groups  and  figures  of  a  historical  picture  must  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  before  they  can  assume  their  true  place  and  proportions."  One  great 
danger  in  such  a  compressed  work  is,  that  it  may  become  a  mere  dry  cata- 
logue of  names  and  books  ;  this  has  been  carefully  avoided ;  a  critical  and 
discriminating  spirit  has  presided  over  the  arrangement ;  we  have  many 
names  to  be  sure,  but  the  forms  and  spirit  of  great  epochs  and  great  men 
are  also  distinctly  brought  to  view.  Some  of  the  descriptions  of  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  times  and  men  are  felicitously  conceived  and  presented. 
The  work  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  text-book ;  but  it  is  also  one  which 
every  person  interested  in  literature  ought  to  have,  not  only  for  occasional 
consultation,  but  for  study.  The  publishers  have  issued  the  work  in  a 
neat  and  convenient  form. 

The  Union,  Boston:  Crocker  &' Brewster.  1860.  Pp.48.  This  poem 
is  written  by  one  who  has  a  high  reputation  in  the  world  of  literature,  and 
who  is  also  known  as  an  earnest  politician.  It  is  devoted  to  the  great  sub- 
ject of  the  union  of  these  United  States.  In  flowing  and  graceful  numbers 
this  country  is  described  in  its  different  portions,  and  in  some  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  its  earlier  and  present  history.  A  reverential  tribute  is  ac- 
corded to  the  great  men  who  formed  our  institutions,  especially  to  the 
memory  and  virtues  of  Washington.  Present  parties  and  conflicts  are  also 
depicted, —  some  of  them  in  a  satirical  vein.  The  portraitures  of  several 
leaders  of  opinion  are  sketched,  not  always  without  personal  prejudices. 
Magnificent  auguries  of  the  future  imperial  power  of  this  republic  are 
mingled  with  many  prophetic  forebodings,  which  we  trust  will  not  be  real- 
ized. 

7^«  Cottages  of  tJie  Alps;  or^  Life  and  Mnnners  in  Switzerland.  By 
the  author  of  "Peasant  Life  in  Germany."  New  York:  Scribner.  1860. 
Pp.  422.  The  introduction  to  this  book  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Madam  Dora  D'Tstria,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated.  The  work 
itself  is  an  instructive  as  well  as  interesting  book  of  travels  and  history 
combined.  The  several  cantons  are  described  in  order,  beginning  with  the 
Northern  Gate.    The  author's  studies,  and  intercourse  with  competent  wit- 
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nesses,  have  enabled  her  to  present  a  great  variety  of  facts  about  the  past 
history  as  well  as  the  present  customs  and  condition  of  the  people,  and  to 
make  a  valuable  book  for  reading  and  reference.  The  work  is  issued  in  t 
handsome  style. 

Love  and  Penalty  ;  or.  Eternal  Punuhment  ComUtent  with  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  By  J.  P.  Thompson,  D.D.  New  York :  Sheldon  &  Ca 
1860.  12mo,  pp.  858.  This  is  a  timely  work  and  cannot  fail  to  do  good 
It  is  in  the  form  of  Lectures,  prepared  for  and  preached  to  his  people  by 
the  author,  and  now  published  by  request  of  many  who  heard  them.  The 
discussion  of  the  subject  is  kind  and  evangelical  in  spirit,  and  discriminating 
and  thorough  in  its  critical  investigation  of  Scripture-texts  and  in  its  analysis 
of  principles.  The  argument  is  conducted  widi  great  candor  and  fiumess, 
and  is  cumulative  and  unanswerable.  Future  punishment  is  shown  to  be 
consistent  with  the  Fatherhood  of  God.  It  is  an  admirable  little  book  to 
confirm  the  faith  of  those  who  preach  the  solemn  and  fearful  doctrine  which 
it  discusses,  to  establish  students  in  theology  in  the  belief  of  it,  and  also  to 
convince  those  who  have  been  led  away  by  the  specious  and  shaUow  reason- 
ings of  Universalists. 

7%«  Reformed  Pastor;  ehowing  the  Nature  of  the  Paetoral  Work.  By 
Richard  Baxter.  New  York.  1860.  8vo,  pp.  660.  Carter  &  Brothers 
have  added  this  masterly  work  to  their  list  of  excellent  books.  The  edition 
is  a  fine  one,  and  the  service  of  introducing  it  afresh  to  the  public  is 
timely.  There  is  need  of  such  a  work  at  the  present  time.  The  pray- 
erful reading  of  it  anew  could  not  fail  to  quicken  the  zeal  and  increase  the 
power  and  efficiency  of  the  ministry  for  good. 

The  Lake  Regiom  of  Central  Africa,  A  Picture  of  Exploration,  By 
Richard  F.  Burton,  Capt  H.  M.  I.  Army.  New  York :  Harpers.  1860. 
8vo,  pp.  672.  Mr.  Burton*s  book  cannot  fail  to  receive  a  hearty  welcome. 
As  the  narrative  of  an  intelligent  and  lively  traveller,  it  is  full  of  interest 
and  is  doubtless  trustworthy ;  while  its  bearings  on  the  geography  of  that 
vast  region,  on  science,  and  on  the  cause  of  missions,  are  important  The 
author's  explorations  were  extensive,  reaching  from  Zanzibar,  on  the  east- 
em  coast,  to  the  great  lakes  of  the  interior.  He  gives  the  geography  and 
ethnology  of  this  region  with  minuteness  and  fulness.  The  illustrations  are 
numerous  and  beautiful. 

Providence  seems  to  be  preparing  Africa  for  the  entrance  of  the  great 
civilizing  and  regenerating  forces  of  commerce  and  Christianity.  The  ex- 
plorations of  Livingstone,  Krapf  and  Burton,  have  greatly  increased  the 
knowledge  of  that,  till  recently,  little  known  continent,  and  are  awakening 
a  new  interest  in  behalf  of  its  benighted  races. 

The  Life  and  Letters  of  Mrs.  Emily  C,  Judson,  By  A.  C.  Eexdrick. 
New  York :  Sheldon  &  Co.  18G0.  Mrs.  Judson  was  favorably  known  in 
literature,  before  her  marriage,  as  "Fanny  Forrester."  Iler  union  with 
the  gifted  and  noble  Judson,  and  her  consecration  to  the  missionary  work, 
introduced  her  to  the  notice  and  sympathy  of  the  religious  world.  And 
her  brief  career  on  this  new  field,  is  marked  by  singular  devotion,  fortitude, 
and  strength  and  purity  of  character.  This  Life  of  her,  by  Prof.  Ken- 
drick,  is  full  of  interest,  romantic  and  Christian.  A  severer  taste  would 
perhaps  have  excluded  a  part  of  the  correspondence  given,  as  of  too  private 
a  character  to  meet  the  public  eye,  or  too  eulogistic  in  its  forms  of  expres- 
sion. But  as  a  whole  we  commend  it  as  among  the  most  interesting 
memoirs  of  missionary  life,  and  a  fitting  companion  to  Dr.  Judson*s  and  the 
former  Mrs.  Judson*8  memoirs. 
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Dr:  Spencer's  Works. — A  Pastor's  Sketches,  2  vols.  Sermons  and 
Memoir,  2  vols.  New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1860.  We  rejoice  to  see  new 
editions  of  these  most  useful  works  frequently  appearing.  The  Sketches 
are  incomparably  superior  to  any  similar  work.  The  imitations  which  have 
appeared  from  time  to  time  fall  greatly  short  of  the  original.  Few  books 
have  been  a  more  decided  success ;  no  other  original  religious  work  has 
had  so  extensive  a  sale  in  this  country,  besides  being  republished  in  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Germany,  we  believe.  The  work  has  also  led,  as  we 
have  reason  to  know,  hundreds  to  inquire  for  the  way  of  life,  and  afforded 
great  help  to  thousands  in  perplexity  and  doubt  We  know  few  better 
works  to  put  into  the  hands  of  the  young  preacher,  or  for  a  pastor  to  cir- 
culate freely  among  the  inquiring  and  the  skeptical. 

Dr.  Spencer's  Sermons  we  thSnk  of  a  high  order,  sound,  scriptural,  ar- 
gumentative, earnest,  and  thoroughly  evangelical.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  a  new  volume  will  probably  be  brought  out  soon  by  lifr.  Dodd.  We 
commend  these  works  as  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  Christian's  library. 

[We  regret  the  necessity  of  deferring  many  of  our  Book  Notices,  and 
nearly  all  the  news  of  the  Churches  and  of  Missions,  which  we  had  pre- 
pared, till  our  next  issue. — ^Editors.] 


N.  B. — ^The  next  nnmber  of  this  Review  will  be  issued  on 
the  1st  of  January^  instead  of  February,  as  heretofore. 
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[Not. 


H^urs  of  ih  a^tths  md  of  fissions. 


•  ♦• 


United  States.  The  Ameriean 
Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Ifissivns.-lihc  semi-centennial  jubilee 
of  this  Board  has  been  the  great  re- 
ligious event  of  the  autumn.  At 
least  10,000  persons  arc  said  to  have 
come  to  Boston,  from  all  parts  of 
New  England,  New  York,  and  other 
States.  The  sermons  of  President 
Fisher,  of  Hamilton  College,  and 
President  Hopkins,  of  Williams, 
were  worthy  of  this  great  occasion. 
Many  incidents  of  deep  interest  are 
reported. 

t)r.  "Worcester,  son  of  the  first 
Secretary,  referred  to  the  difficulties 
that  attended  the  early  movement, 
and  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion 
when  it  was  decided  to  send  out  the 
first  missionaries,  Judson,  Nott,  New- 
ell, and  Hall,  it  being  very  doubtful 
whether  the  churches  would  sustain 
the  expense  of  the  enterprise,  there 
being  no  conception,  on  the  part  of 
the  Board,  of  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
sionary spirit. 

A  letter  was  read  from  Dr.  Porter 
of  Farmington,  g^iving  an  account  of 
the  first  meeting  of  the  Board  in  his 
parlor,  ichen  fite  members  icere  prc- 
ient.  Nothing  could  be  more  forci- 
ble than  the  contrast  with  these  remi- 
niscences of  the  early  history  and  its 
present  condition.  The  five  ordained 
missionaries  sent  to  the  heathen  in 
1812,  have  been  followed  by  410,  be- 
sides 500  native  pastors  and  preachers 
raised  up  through  their  efforts.  The 
eight  males  and  females  of  the  first 
company  have  increased  to  1,257,  one 
third  of  whom  are  still  laboring.  There 


have  been  26  missions  established, 
with  nearly  300  stations  and  out-sta- 
tions, in  which  162  churches  have 
been  gathered,  containing  over  20,000 
members  now  living,  and  not  less 
than  65,000  in  all,  averaging  more 
than  a  thousand  each  year.  As 
many  as  175,000  children  and  youth 
have  been  taught  in  the  mission- 
schools.  Not  far  from  55,000,000 
pages  are  now  annually  printed  for 
the  missions,  principally  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Societies, 
the  whole  number  from  the  beginning 
being  about  1,500  million  page.s.  These 
results  are  exclusive  of  the  blessed 
influences  which  have  followed  the 
formation  of  the  missions  of  the 
Baptist,  Presbyterian,  and  Relbrmed 
Dutch  Churches,  and  of  the  Mission- 
ary Association,  which  have  sprung 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  Ameri- 
can Board.  The  representatives  of 
the  Baptist  and  Reformed  Dutch 
Missionary  Boards  were  present,  and 
warmly  greeted  by  the  President, 
who  reciprocated  their  earnest  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  and  fellowship. 

One  correspondent  writes  :  "It 
was  worth  a  journey  to  Boston  to 
listen  to  the  impassioned  eloquence 
of  one  of  the  merchant -princes  of 
New  York,  "William  E.  Dodge,  who 
defended  most  warmly  the  faithful, 
self-denying,  and  self-sacrificing  min- 
isters of  the  country,  but  gave  a 
withering  rebuke  to  the  la\Tnen 
whose  incomes  and  personal  expend- 
itures bore  no  comparison  to  the  sal- 
aries they  gave  to  their  pastors.  A 
report  was  presented  recommending 
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that  the  Prudential  Committee  ap- 
propriate $370,000  for  the  coming 
year,  with  the  hope  that  the  friends 
of  Christ  would  contribute  at  least 
$400,000.  Many  earnest  and  thrill- 
ing addresses  were  delivered,  calling 
for  a  deeper  consecration  and  a  more 
enlarged  liberaKty  on  the  part  of 
Christians.  The  report  was  adopted 
by  the  Board,  and  then  the  audience 
were  requested  to  rise  and  sanction 
the  decision.  In  an  instant  the  vast 
assembly  rose  to  their  feet  It  was 
a  moment  of  the  deepest  and  most 
intense  emotion.  All  waited  in  anx- 
ious suspense,  while  a  breathless 
hush  pervaded  the  house.  Just  then 
some  one  on  the  stage  struck  up  the 
verso  of  the  Missionary  Hymn : 

*'  Shall  we  whose  sonto  are  lighted 

By  wisdom  firom  on  high. 
Shall  we  to  maa  benighted 

Tlie  lamp  of  Hfe  deny  ? 
Salvation,  oh !  salvation  I 

The  Joyful  sound  proclaim, 
nil  earth's  remotest  nation 

Has  learned  Messiah's  name." 

The  receipts  for  the  last  financial 
year  were  as  follows,  to  wit :  ordinary 
donations,  $302,443.52  ;  legacies, 
$52,597.53;  offorings  for  the  debt, 
$ro,708.20 ;  other  sources,  $3,959.83; 
making  a  total  of  $429,799.08;  of 
which  $12,704.03  come  from  foreign 
lands,  and  $6,887.52  are  the  contri- 
butions of  children  for  the  **  Mission 
School  Enterprise."  The  current 
expenditures  of  the  year  have  been 
$301,958.70.  As  the  debt  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  was  $66,374.13, 
the  whole  sum  to  be  provided  for 
was  $428,332.89.  Hence  the  balance 
in  the  treasury,  August  1,  1800,  was 
$1,466.19.  The  whole  debt  was 
cancelled  during  the  year. 

SUMMARY. 


iCISSIONft. 

Number  of  MImIodb, 

"       •*  Stations, 

♦*       "  Oat-sUtioDS,.... 


22 
119 
ISO 


Whole  number  of  laborers  sent 

from  this  country, SM 

Number  of  Native  Pastors, 85 

••       "  Native  Preachers,...  159 

"       "  Nadve  Helpers, 2T4 

Wbole  number  of  Native  Helpers  — -45S 
••          •*       »♦  laborers      con- 
nected with  tbe  Missions,...       884 

Tm  PRKM. 

Number  of   Prtnttng  EsUbllab- 

meots, 4 

Piges  ptinted  last  jesr,  as  fsr  as 

reported, 86  893,978 

**  *«       from  the  beginning,. 1,231,108,847 

TUI  OnURCUIS. 

Ntmiber  of  Churches  (IncladlDg  all  at  the 

Sandwich  I  ilands), . . . .  .* 144 

**         "  Church  Mecnbers  (do.  do.)  so 

far  18 reported,* ..18,918 

Added  during  the  year  (do.  da), 1,096 

KDUOATIOlfAL  DKPAUTMUIT, 

Number  of  Seminariee, 11 

**       **■  other  Boarding Srhoola,....         18 
**       **   Free  Schools  (omitting  those 

at  Sandirich  Is'.andb) 849 

**       *'  Pupils  In  Free  Schools 
(omittins  those  at  SindAich 

Islands), 9,744 

Number  of  Semtnarie^ 580 

»'       "  Boarding  School 841 

Whole  number  in  beminaries  and 

Schools, 10,615 

GBNUAL  SUUlf  ART. 

Ordained  Missionariee  sent  forth  since  tiie 

formation  of  the  Board, 415 

Missionary  PhyMcians  not  ordained, 84 

Male  Assistant  Mlsslonaritje, 188 

Female     •*  "  


Total,. 


1,257 


LAnOBKRS  nCPLOTUD. 

Number  of  or-lsined  MlHsionarif« 

(S  b^tn?  PhyBlclanM),.166 
•*       *•  PhvBli:Uns    not    or- 

a«in«^, 5 

**       "  othf^MaleAssisianti,.  10 
^       **  Female  AidMuta». .  .195 


*  The  report  fh>m  the  churchoe  at  the  Band* 
wlch  Islands  is  defective. 

American  Tract  Societt,  op  Bos- 
ton.— ^The  Annual  Report  of  this 
Society,  for  1800,  which  lias  just  been 
issued,  states  the  receipts  of  the  So- 
ciety to  have  been  $02,686.13. 
$57,153.30  were  from  donations  and 
collections,  and  $7,820.31  from  lega- 
cies. The  expenditures  were,  for 
publications,  $47,218.96;  for  store 
and  office  expenses  and  agencies, 
$12,636.01 ;  for  colportige,  $2,813.87; 
for  grants  in  cash  for  foreign  coun- 
tries, $1,000;  while  for  other  ob- 
jects—mainly repairs  and  New  York 
office— the  balance,  $3,020.22,  was 
expended.     Total,  $60,6U8.06. 

The  North  American  lietiew  for 
July,  1860,  gives  an  account  of  the 
Charities  of  Boston,  from  1845  to 
1860,  from  which  it  appears  that  in 
those  15  years  that  dty  alone  con- 
tributed: 


762  KKW8  OF  THE  CHUBCHXS  AND  OP  MISSIONS.        plOV. 

For  R«ii|r<oii8  OMada f i,n(i,7it  71  he  thinks  contains  a  membership  of 

"  ^^cSliS  •."irr:::::::::  W^  «  22,000.   or  the  250  church«.  m 

•*  Monamenta ie8,7S4  80  are  assodated  with  Conference,  75 

"  MiMeiUDMoi »^^*<»<8»  connected  with  Presbytery,  and  75 

$M4(M)88  96  are  Independent. 

The  Boston  valuation  in  1845  was  J^Jf  ,?^'*'T,\?^T'  for  Jnly,  gircs 
$135,948,700 ;  in  1859,  $268,429,000.  »/«"  ^^  ^  *^Vr^^^^r  ™S 
The  average  income  has  been  ten  to  1816  have  passed  finom77i«  ^*'*^ 
twelve  millions.  The  average  of  be-  to  "the  embraces  of  Popery.  The 
nevolent  contributions  [as  above]  is  ^^o^®  number  ls  88,  of  whom  14  be- 
about  $353,833.  The  property  of  came  pn^  JS^Vr*r®.^"*S  "^ 
the  city  doubled  in  about  15  years,  turned  to    the  Church,  ;^,  P>«« 

^    ^                    ^               •',,  Connelly,  Henry  Major,  Dr.  Forbes. 

CojiOREOATioSAL  STATISTICS.  Mas-  q  l,  Roberts,  Edward  J.  Ives.  It 
8ACHU8ETTS.— According  to  the  last  gays  that  most  of  these  "Romish  Per- 
mintutes  of  the  General  Association,  y^^y  ^^^  origmally  Congregation- 
there  were  in  the  State  on  the  Ist  of  i^ijgts^  Presbyterians,  Evangelicals ; 
August  ^87  ministers,  of  whom  838  und  it  gives  an  amusing  sketch  of 
were  pastors,  78  stated  supplies,  and  t^eir  personal  characters— **restless," 
176  without  charge.  488  churches,  "languid,"  "visionary,"  "young," 
of  which  325  had  pastors,  81  stated  44  enthusiastic,"  "  silly  and  puerfle," 
suppUes,  and  82  were  vacant  The  ^4^.  It  also  gives  a  list  of  ei^t 
whole  number  of  church  members  Romish  priests,  "who  have  been  re- 
was,  the  first  of  January,  76,871,  ex-  ceived  by  us,"  between  1780  and 
elusive  of  10,114  absentees.  There  i860.  Since  the  Reformation  only 
were  added  in  1859, 1,741  by  profes-  t^o  Protestant  bishops  have  be- 
sion  ;  1,734  by  letter.  Total,  8,476—  come  Roman  Catholics,  viz..  Bishop 
and  removals  were  1,154  by  death,  Gordon,  of  Galloway,  ScotUind,  in 
1,768  by  dismission,  and  1H8  by  ex-  iqq^  and  Bishop  Ives,  of  North 
communication.  Total,  8,110.  The  Carolina;  while  fourteen  Roman 
baptisms  were  780  adults  and  1,293  bishops  have  renounced  the  Papa- 
infants.  Sabbath-school  scholars,  I  ^y.  The  same  lietiete  has  a  sin- 
80,120.  Compared  with  the  preceding  i  gui^r  provincial  usage  of  the  plirase, 
year,  there  arc  3  more  churches,  413  i*  xho  Church,"  unauthorized  by 
less  church  members,  and  7,865  less  Worcester,  or  Webster,  or  history, 
additions.  ^^  the  Bible.     Thus  it  begins  one 

Maine.— The  last  Minutes  of  the  of  its  articles :  "  The  Church  is  very 

General  Conference  show  that  there  gniall.      Compared  with    the   thou- 

are  in  the  State  14  County  Confer-  g^n^jg  of  Christian  men  and  women 

enccs,  248  churches;  167  ministers;  of  various  names  in  the  land,  her 

added  by  profession  and  letter,  715  ;  two  hundred  thousand  communicants 

removed  by  death,  dismission,  and  ex-  ^re  but  a  handfuL" 
elusion,    658 ;     total     membership, 

19,351 — increase,     130     members;  Old-School  Presbtteriaxs  ni thi 

non-resident   members,  2,949;  bap-  Solth. — By  comparing  the  statistical 

tisras,  437.  reports  of  the  Southern  Synods,  for 

Onio. — ^The  Minutes  of  Conference  the  years  1859  and  1860,  it  will  be 
report  96  ministers,  159  churches,  seen  that  there  has  been  an  increase 
containing  10,118  members;  addi-  of  communicants  in  them  all,  except 
tional,  908 ;  removals,  873 ;  6,509  in  Alabama,  In  that  Synod  the  de- 
Sabbath  schools ;  $7,129  contributed  crease  is  219.  The  membership  in 
to  benevolent  objects.  The  Statisti-  1859  was  99,196;  in  1860,  105,089, 
cal  Secretary  says  there  are  not  less  a  net  increase  of  communicants  in 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  Congre-  these  Synods  during  the  last  year  of 
gational  churches  in  the  State,  which  6,744. 
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